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ANNUAL  REPORT 


To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University  : 

Gentlemen  :   Since  its  last  meeting  one  member  of  this 
Corporation,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  D.  D.,  has  died.  His 
death  occurred  in  this  city  on  May  i6th.    Mr.  Leach  was 
bom  June  6,  1806,  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.    He  graduated  from 
this  University  in  the  class  of  1830,  along  with  the  late  Judge 
Thomas,  Professor  Chace,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Swain.  Having 
studied  theology  two  years  at  the  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  one  under  the  instruction  of  Bishop  Griswold,  he 
was  ordained  in  1833,  becoming  rector  of  a  parish  in  Quincy, 
Mass.    He  occupied  this  post  five  years,  retiring  from  it  in 
1838,  to  become  Principal  of  a  well-known  Classical  School 
in  Roxbury,  a  position  in  which  he  revealed  his  peculiar  abil- 
ity as  an  educator.    In  the  employ  of  this  school  he  con- 
tinued four  years,  after  which  for  six  years  he  conducted  a 
private  school  of  his  own. 

In  1848  Mr.  Leach  entered  the  service  of  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Board  of  Education,  becoming  associated  with 
the  then  Secretary,  Dr.  Barnas  Sears.  This  was  his  work 
until  1855,  and  in  it  he  was  eminently  successful.  In  1855 
he  was  called  to  Providence  to  succeed  the  late  Professor 
Greene  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  an  office  which 
he  held  uninterruptedly  for  the  long  term  of  twenty-nine 
years  and  seven  months,  resigning  in  September,  1884.  It 
was  here  that  Mr.  Leach's  distinctive  life-work  was  done. 
He  executed  this  important  office  with  rare  sagacity,  origi- 
nality, and  enterprise.    While  in  this  position  he  published 
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several  meritorious  school  books,  and  his  discriminating  offi- 
cial reports  won  him  reputation  as  an  authority  upon  many 
points  of  school  organization  and  administration. 

In  1875  Mr.  Leach  received  from  his  alma  mater  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  June,  1877,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  1879  he  was  elected 
to  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee,  on  which  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  In  1883  he  was  placed  upon  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  in  1884  upon  the  Real  Estate  Com- 
mittee. Since  1885  he  has  served  almost  if  not  quite  contin- 
uously on  all  three  of  these  committees.  He  has  also  had 
place  upon  many  important  special  committees,  as  that  in  1880 
to  determine  the  duties  of  the  Registrar,  and  that  in  1881  on 
furnishing  Sayles  Hall. 

Dr.  Leach  combined  in  a  remarkable  manner  administra- 
tive and  scholarly  ability.  In  college  he  became  famous  as  a 
mathematician.  He  was  a  fine  classicist.  In  Hebrew  he  had 
few  peers,  reading  it  daily  till  his  mental  powers  began  to 
fail,  two  or  three  years  ago.  After  resignJng  the  superin- 
tendency  of  schools  in  1884,  he  frequently  attended  Presi- 
dent Robinson's  classes  in  metaphysics  and  ethics,  partici- 
pating in  the  discussions,  and  reading  much  upon  the  sub- 
jects by  himself. 

Dr.  Leach  was  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  dignity,  and 
may  have  seemed  to  some,  on  first  acquaintance,  a  trifle  stiff ; 
but  he  had  a  kind  heart,  and  was  in  fact,  when  one  came  to 
know  him,  among  the  most  genial  and  urbane  of  men. 

So  far  as  ascertained,  most  members  of  the  Corporation 
have  spent  the  year  in  good  health,  but  Rev.  Drs.  Park  and 
Thayer  no  longer  enjoy  their  old  strength  and  go  out  but  lit- 
tle. The  same  is  true  also  of  our  friend,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier. 
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All  have  heard  of  Professor  Bancroft's  sad  death.  He 
had  given  the  University  nearly  twenty-four  years  of  faithful 
labor,  broken  only  by  a  brief  respite,  absolutely  enforced  by 
the  condition  of  his  health,  in  the  spring  of  1883.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  describe  at  length  the  merits  of  Professor 
Bancroft's  work.  That  has  been  done  in  a  manner  equally 
just  and  charming  in  the  Memorial  Address  of  Professor 
Sears,  delivered  in  Manning  Hall  the  twenty-fifth  of  last 
month.  But  I  cannot  repress  in  this  place  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  Professor  Bancroft's  service  as  painstaking 
and  unselfish  in  the  extreme.  That  it  was  also  of  a  high 
order  professionally  is  evinced  by  its  results  in  the  literary 
zeal  and  attainments  of  our  recent  classes,  results  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  the  professor  made  Rhetoric,  English  Lit- 
erature, and  Elocution — all  three — his  care,  with  but  trifling 
assistance  till  within  the  last  half  decade. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Professor  Lincoln's  health  still  con- 
tinues infirm,  though  he  has  done  a  considerable  part  of  the 
instruction  which  he  undertook  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Professors  A.  Harkness  and  Jenks,  as  for  some  years  hereto- 
fore, did  their  teaching  in  college  during  the  first  half  year, 
being  by  permission  absent  the  second.  Professor  Jameson, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee, 
left  college  May  4th,  to  deliver  a  course  of  historical  lectures 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  which  he  had  already  finished  the  work  laid  out  for 
his  classes. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  that 
leave  of  absence  be  granted  Associate  Professor  W.  C.  Poland 
and  Professor  Alonzo  Williams  for  the  coming  academic  year. 
Such  vacations  have  often  been  granted  heretofore,  but  we 
have  never  yet  had  a  system  of  them.  I  recommend  the 
enactment  of  the  following  rule  : 
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That  when  any  gentleman  has  served  the  University  as  a 
professor  for  six  consecutive  years,  whether  as  assistant,  asso- 
ciate or  full  professor,  or  partly  in  one  of  these  grades  and 
partly  in  another  or  the  others,  he  shall,  if  he  choose,  have 
for  the  next,  or  seventh  year,  a  leave  of  absence  on  half 
salary. 

It  is  always  possible,  without  great  difficulty,  to  secure 
teachers  for  such  temporary  vacancies.  The  absence  of  pro- 
fessors of  course  involves  at  the  time  some  detriment  to  the 
work  of  the  University,  but  this,  it  is  believed,  will  be  more 
than  offset  on  the  whole  by  the  addition  which  the  privilege 
would  make  to  the  accomplishments  of  those  availing  them- 
selves of  it. 

One  promising  member  of  the  Freshman  class,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Makepeace,  died  in  November. 

The  number  of  students  the  past  year  has  been  decidedly 
larger  than  ever  before.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were 
in  attendance  the  first  half  year,  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
the  second.  Of  these  sixteen  were  non-resident  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  remainder  in  residence. 
Of  the  undergraduates  studying  for  degrees  during  the  year, 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  were  in  courses  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  fifty-four  in  courses  for  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.    These  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Candidates  for  A.  B.  Candidates  for  B.  P. 
Seniors,   .....         48  8 
Juniors,    .....         45  9 
Sophomores,      ....         52  10 
Freshmen,          ....         69  27 

Total,       ....        214  54 

The  range  and  distribution  of  our  elective  studies  for  the 
past  year  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  table  : 
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The  Historical  and  Economic  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity maintained  this  year,  as  last,  a  double  course  of  lectures 
on  topics  of  political  and  social  science.  A  second  course  of 
lectures  upon  law  has  also  been  carried  through.  The 
special  conferences  with  the  Freshmen  upon  hygiene,  con- 
duct, and  the  best  modes  of  study,  which  were  introduced  the 
year  before,  were  continued  the  past  year. 

The  average  proficiency  of  our  students  in  their  studies, 
perhaps  as  good  as  at  any  previous  time,  is  yet  somewhat 
imsatisfactory.  Not  a  few  of  the  young  men  are  obliged  to 
do  much  work  aside  from  study.  Too  many  have  insufficient 
ambition.  Some  have  high  ideals  but  feeble  wills.  Some 
go  too  much  into  society.  All  this  serves  to  place  in  credit- 
able relief  those  —  a  gratifying  number — who  do  their  best 
and  achieve  splendid  results. 

I  expect  great  enlargement  of  the  last  named  class,  as  well 
as  tonic  to  the  ambition  of  our  college  community  in  general, 
from  the  presence  among  us  of  graduate  students  pursuing 
critical  investigations.  Several  of  these  are  already  in  at- 
tendance, and  new  ones  will  join  the  company  next  year.  A 
graduate  students'  society  has  been  formed,  to  promote  unity 
of  spirit  and  aim  in  this  maturer  work.  In  the  same  interest, 
the  department  of  modern  languages  has  opened  a  "  semi- 
nary," having  its  special  room  and  library,  where  the  grad-  • 
uate  and  honor  students  of  the  department  daily  meet  for 
research,  mutual  conference,  and  direction  from  their  instruct- 
ors. The  classical  faculty  also  will  soon  have  its  special  asso- 
ciation, similarly  provided.  Seminary  methods  prevail  more 
or  less  fully  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of  our  curriculum,  and  * 
will,  I  hope,  in  process  of  time  be  supplemented  by  complete 
seminary  organizations  and  equipment. 
A  commendable  spirit  of  enterprise  pervades  the  faculty. 
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Unwonted  zeal  in  teaching  has  been  displayed  in  recent 
months.  New  courses  have  been  introduced.  Large  pro- 
fessional ambition  marks  nearly  our  whole  teaching  force. 
Much  literary  and  scientific  writing  has  been  done  by  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty.  Especially  must  I-  refer  to  the  amount 
of  loyal  toil  for  the  University,  aside  from  teaching,  done  in 
various  ways  by  so  many,  such  as  oversight  of  buildings  in 
construction,  making  the  catalogue  and  the  alumni  circular, 
and  soliciting  funds  and  materials.  As  we  do  not  and  can- 
not pay  in  money  for  these  inestimable  services,  we  are  the 
more  bound  to  recognize  them. 

In  several  directions  our  means  of  instruction  have  been 
very  much  enlarged  this  year  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  mate- 
rials, and  exhibits.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Classical 
Archaeology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Astronomy,  and  General 
Physics. 

The  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology  has  recently  received 
eleven  slabs,  being  casts  of  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthe- 
non at  Athens.  Pedestals  are  making  for  a  more  advanta- 
geous display  of  the  busts,  and  also  easels  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people  who  frequent  the  Museum  to  draw. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  through  the  persistent  ex- 
ertions of  Professor  Jameson,  the  Diman  Memorial  Fund  is 
at  last  full.  This  and  the  Gammell  Fund  make  good  pro- 
vision for  the  historical  department  of  the  library,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  general  library  fund  remains  painfully 
inadequate. 

In  Botany  there  has  been  well  begun,  through  the  enter- 
prising labors  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Bennett,  an  extensive 
iseries  of  exhibits  covering  the  entire  range  of  Economic  Bot- 
any. The  growth  of  this  valuable  collection  is  now  nearly  at 
a  limit,  owing  to  lack  of  space.    The  department  imperatively 
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needs  larger  quarters,  not  only  for  its  materials,  but  as  well 
for  its  work  of  instruction,  which  increases  in  popularity 
every  year. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  also  very  much  crowded,  as, 
now,  all  students  in  this  branch  are  forced  to  do  a  certain 
number  of  experiments  with  their  own  hands.  It  would  be 
a  most  welcome  kindness  should  some  friend  of  scientific 
education  erect  for  us  a  new  chemical  laboratory,  releasing 
the  old  one  for  other  purposes,  for  which  it  is  greatly  needed. 

So  soon  as  the  physical  apparatus  was  removed  to  Wilson 
Hall,  we  began  fitting  up  the  old  physical  laboratory  in 
Rhode  Island  Hall,  as  quarters  for  our  enlarging  work  in 
Zoology.  The  necessary  changes  have  now  been  made,  and 
much  new  and  valuable  apparatus  procured.  Our  resources 
for  instruction  in  Biology,  including  Physiology,  human  and 
comparative,  are  now  very  fine.  There  is  prospect  that  they 
will  be  still  further  improved  next  year  by  an  anthropological 
museum  and  a  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology.  Had 
we  a  building  enabling  us  to  place  Botany,  in  point  of  room, 
on  a  level  with  Zodlogy,  the  sciences  of  life  would  at  last 
assume  their  proper  place  in  our  system  of  appliances. 

The  Ladd  Observatory  is  practically  completed,  and  would 
have  been  dedicated  this  Commencement  but  for  certain  de- 
lays upon  the  building  and  instruments  caused  by  the  influ- 
enza, which  disabled  the  workmen.  Its  cost  will  be  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  excess  of  Governor  Ladd's  original  gift,  and 
the  worth  of  the  plant  correspondingly  greater  than  we  at 
first  expected.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Upton  and  of 
other  experts,  perhaps  less  partial,  the  telescope  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  existence.  We  have  good  occasion  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  being  about  to  receive  so  noble  an  accession 
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to  our  resources  for  instruction  as  will  be  afforded  by  the 
new  Observatory  and  its  contents. 

Work  upon  the  Gymnasium  was  begun  in  the  autumn,  but 
had  to  be  remitted  in  December.  Though  it  was  the  worst 
winter  for  new  masonry  in  many  years  the  walls  that  had 
been  begun  suffered  little  harm.  Good  progress  has  been 
made  since  spring  opened,  and  this  fine  structure  bids  fair  to 
be  in  condition  for  use  not  later  than  October.  The  Corpo- 
ration will  need  at  the  September  meeting  to  name  a  Director 
of  the  Gymnasium,  and  an  instructor  in  gymnastics,  as  well 
as  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  make  exercise  in  the 
Gymnasium  obligatory  upon  the  students. 

To  those  who  have  inspected  Wilson  Hall  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  advantages  which  the  erection  of  that  building  has 
brought  to  the  department  of  Physics.  The  Professor  of 
Physics  is  now  able  to  do,  what  has  been  impossible  hitherto, 
give  in  most  branches  of  physical  and  mechanical  experimen- 
tation, laboratory  courses  sufficiently  extended  and  diversi- 
fied for  all  the  purposes  of  general  education  in  Physics. 
Even  for  this  more  apparatus  would  be  most  welcome,  and  in 
electricity  it  must  be  had.  The  new  instrumentalities  of 
Wilson  Hall  include  shops,  tools,  and  machines  for  wood  and 
metal  working.  It  is  thought  that  three  hours  per  week  in 
these  employments  for  half  a  year  or  a  year  may  well  be 
allowed  to  form  part  of  a  course  even  for  a  liberal  degree,  and 
a  few  candidates  for  the  old  degrees  have  accordingly  elected 
this  work ;  but  the  natural  evolution  of  this  part  of  our  sys- 
tem is  a  regular  course  for  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer. This  would  require  but  very  little  addition  to  our  force, 
such  as,  let  us  hope,  will  soon  be  possible.    By  consent  of 
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the  Fellows  we  shall  this  autumn  matriculate  for  the  degrees 
of  Civil  Engineer  and  Bachelor  of  Science. 

We  have  learned  that  in  order  to  the  due  training  of  all  the 
minds  susceptible  of  being  trained  well,  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  educational  machinery  is  required.  Many  minds 
give  forth  the  best  that  is  in  them  under  the  old-fashioned 
classical  discipline ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  all  do  this. 
Others  react  better  in  response  to  scientific  truth,  while  with 
still  another  class  the  best  results  are  secured  from  the  study 
of  literature.  Cases  are  not  wanting  of  young  men  desper- 
ately dull  and  apathetic  under  any  of  the  regimens  named, 
whom  manual  training,  where  the  hand  and  eye  inform  the 
thought,  has  awakened  to  a  true,  sturdy,  independent  mental 
activity,  which  became  lovingly  and  ably  conversant  at  last 
with  literature  and  metaphysics.  No  resource  for  opening 
jninds  should  be  neglected. 

Considering  the  progress  of  the  past  year,  it  is  not  vain  to 
expect  that  as  our  other  resources  increase  and  our  teaching 
force  is  enlarged,  we  may  hope  to  offer  facilities  for  graduate 
study  that  shall  not  only  detain  here  more  and  more  of  our 
own  alumni,  but  call  hither  many  graduates  of  other  insti- 
tutions. 

In  my  report  a  year  ago  are  some  remarks  upon  the  desir- 
ableness of  fellowships  in  promotion  of  graduate  study.  I 
am  happy  now  to  announce  that  some  steps  in  this  direction 
have  been  taken. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  by  the  masterly  energy 
and  efforts  of  Professor  Williams,  a  fellowship  fund  of  $  10,000 
has  been  raised  for  Brown  University,  the  income  of  which 
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is  to  be  used  each  year  to  aid  some  young  person,  preferably 
always  the  descendant  of  a  Union  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
prosecuting  advanced  study.  It  is  the  more  pleasant  to  record 
this,  in  that  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  fund,  among 
them  many  donors  of  the  largest  sums,  have  never  been  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  University. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  mention  that  the  Philadel- 
phia Alumni  Association  have  withdrawn  their  scholarship 
fund  from  use,  letting  its  interest  accumulate,  at  the  same 
time  undertaking  to  add  fresh  sums  to  it,  in  order  to  swell  it, 
so  soon  as  may  be,  to  $10,000,  when  they  will  offer  it  to  the 
University  thus  increased,  as  a  fellowship  fund.  I  hope  that 
these  two  most  praiseworthy  movements  will  provoke  imita- 
tion. 

The  real  estate  of  the  University  is  in  good  condition. 
Some  improvement  has  been  made  upon  the  Metcalf  land, 
in  clearing  out  the  useless  trees,  giving  the  valuable  ones  a 
better  chance  to  grow. 

It  is  thought  well  not  to  sell  the  Lyman  estate  at  present, 
as  its  value  is  increasing,  but  the  house  upon  it  has  been 
advantageously  rented,  so  as  to  add  somewhat  to  the  income 
of  the  Lyman  Fund  for  Students. 

Lady  friends  of  the  University  last  autumn  furnished  the 
Chapel  with  an  organ,  and  also  carpeted  the  parts  about  the 
pulpit,  at  a  cost  of  about  $800.  New  hymn  books  were 
supplied  by  the  generosity  of  Professor  Lincoln.  Agreeably 
to  the  vote  of  the  Corporation  at  its  meeting  in  January,  the 
names  of  the  men  from  Brown  University  who  were  victims 
to  the  Civil  War  have  been  engraved  upon  the  Chapel  tablet. 
The  Chapel  is  in  excellent  order,  but  since  the  accession  of 
the  last  class,  too  small.    Should  the  next  two  classes  equal 
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this  in  numbers,  the  room  would  not  possibly  seat  all  the 
students. 

For  the  valuable  papers  of  the  University,  an  Amberg 
patent  cabinet  .file  and  index  has  been  procured,  in  which 
they  can  be  arranged  according  to  years,  and  alphabetically 
in  each  year,  as  far  back  as  they  extend.  The  Corporation 
papers  of  any  year  will  be  found  together,  and  can  be  referred 
to  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  file  is  kept  in  the  Library 
Committee  room,  fire-proof,  in  the  Library.  Most  of  the 
papers  are  already  filed,  and  the  rest  will  soon  be. 

The  Heating  Station  ordered  built  by  the  Corporation  a 
year  ago,  was  finished  early  in  the  year,  and  used  for  heating 
Sayles  and  Wilson  Halls  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It 
has  recently  been  connected  with  University  Hall,  whence 
there  is  access  for  steam  to  all  the  other  buildings,  in  the 
front  row.    Much  saving  in  cost  of  coal  will  thus  ensue. 

The  report  of  the  Real  Estate  Committee  describes  the 
completion  of  the  much  needed  basement  under  Hope  Col- 
lege. Were  no  more  to  be  done  the  improvement  in  this 
building  would  be  worth  its  cost,  but  it  seems  to  me  well, 
according  to  the  informal  purpose  of  last  year,  to  renew  the 
interior  of  the  north  division  of  this  building  during  this  vaca- 
tion. 

Under  a  deed  of  gift  dated  February  24,  1891,  made  by  the 
executors  and  residuary  legatees,  Justus  L.  Buckley,  Henry 
B.  Vaughan  and  Thomas  G.  Ritch,  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Daniel  B.  Fayerweather,  of  New  York  City,  Brown  Univer- 
sity is  to  receive,  should  Mr.  Fayerweather's  estate  suffice, 
the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars.    It  is  not  likely  that 
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quite  this  sum  will  be  realized,  and  no  part  of  it  will  be  paid 
under  three  years.  Opposition  was  made  to  the  probate  of  Mr. 
Fayerweather's  will,  which  threatened  also  the  deed  of  gift. 
To  obviate  this  the  proponents  of  the  will  asked  authority 
from  the  donees  under  their  deed  of  gift  to  make  a  certain 
arrangement  with  the  heirs;  whereupon,  as  the  matter  ad- 
mitted no  delay,  after  consulting  all  the  members  of  the  Cor* 
poration  whom  I  could  reach,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Ritch 
the  following  telegram : 

Providence,  R.  I., 

March  6th,  1891,  11  a.  m. 

Brown  University  gratefully  authorizes  the  Fayerweather  executors  to 
sign  for  it  any  agreement  which  they  may  approve. 

E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS,  Pvsid^nU 

The  agreement  was  accordingly  made.  It  involves  a  con- 
cession to  the  heirs  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars  from  the  residuary  estate,  amounting  to  a 
reduction  upon  each  bequest  of  somewhat  over  12  per  cent. ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  this  shortage  will  be  nearly  made  up 
by  the  interest  which  will  come  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tors while  settling  the  estate.  The  Corporation  is  requested 
at  this  meeting  to  authorize  its  President,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  rat- 
ify and  legalize  the  consent  to  the  executors*  agreement  in- 
formally made  in  the  above  telegram. 

The  money  which  is  received  from  this  source  is  to  be  kept 
by  itself  and  devoted  to  some  special  purpose,  approved  by 
the  executors.  To  make  it  a  library  fund  would  unques- 
tionably meet  their  views,  and  I  strongly  hope  that  it  may  be 
so  applied.  No  other  of  our  many  needs  is  at  present  so 
pressing  as  this. 
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The  President's  Report  one  year  ago  suggested  that  the 
Fund  of  $50,000  originating  in  the  sale  of  the  land  and  land 
scrip  donated  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  by  an  act  of  Cfon* 
gress  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  to  Brown  University  by  an 
act  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  in  January,  1863, 
might  well  be  returned  to  the  State.  The  proposition  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported  at  the  September 
meeting,  recommending  the  appointment  of  another  commit- 
tee to  confer  with  the  General  Assembly  and  arrange,  if  it 
could,  the  terms  of  the  return.  This  report  was  accepted 
and  such  a  committee  appointed.  Whether  the  State  was  in 
a  position  to  make  legal  use  of  the  fund,  and,  if  not,  whether 
it  could  put  itself  in  such  a  position,  and,  if  so,  how,  were 
questions  which  were  left  for  this  committee  and  the  State 
authorities  to  decide. 

Meantime,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 
1890,  Rhode  Island,  like  each  of  the  other  States,  became 
entitled  to  receive  for  its  College  established  under  the  act  of 
1862,  $15,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  $  16,000  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  $17,000  the  next,  and  sootf,  the  sum 
increasing  by  $1,000  each  year,  till  it  reaches  $25,000  a  year, 
which  is  to  be  the  permanent  annual  appropriation.  On  the 
second  of  December,  1890,  responding  to  an  official  inquiry 
made  by  the  Governor,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that 
Brown  University  was  the  only  institution  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  which  could  legally  receive  this  new  fund.  Un- 
like that  of  1862  the  new  law  made  the  Institution,  not  the 
State,  the  trustee,  the  State  being  only  the  channel  of  the 
benefaction ;  and,  as  the  new  fund  was  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  old,  it  seemed  that  if  Rhode  Island  was  to  benefit 
at  all  from  the  new,  the  University  must  retain  possession  of 
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the  old.  In  this  changed  condition  of  affairs  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  return  of  the  fund  of  ^  50,000 
wished  further  instructions,  and  the  Advisory  and  Executive 
Committee  not  feeling  .authorized  to  give  these,  presented 
the  case  in  its  new  form  to  the  Corporation  at  its  special 
meeting  on  January  8,  1891. 

At  this  meeting  the  Corporation  raised  a  new  committee, 
larger  than  that  of  September  3,  1890,  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  General  Assembly  with  a  view  to  the  possible  return 
of  the  fund  of  $50,000.  The  new  consists  of  seven  members, 
having  all  the  powers  of  the  former  committee,  and  charged 
also  "to  consider  the  obligations  and  duties  devolving  upon 
this  Corporation  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  30,  1890,  and  with  full  power  to  make  any  and 
all  contracts  with  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  which  may  be 
deemed  wise  and  necessary  in  the  premises." 

In  February  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mission of  its  two  houses  to  confer  with  the  University's 
committee  of  seven.  A  long  and  friendly  conference  was 
had,  at  which  the  University's  committee  set  forth  its  view  of 
the  law  and  the  facts  in  the  case,  somewhat  as  outlined  in  a 
pamphlet  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entitled  The  New  Morrill  Land  Grant  Fund  for  Edu- 
cation. 

Should  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  be  such  as  to 
bring  this  fund  to  the  University,  it  would  be  possible  for  us, 
as  it  would  be  our  duty,  to  proceed  at  once  to  erect  a  distinct 
School  of  Applied  Science.    For  this  purpose  we  should  : 

I.  Enlarge  the  instruction  already  given  by  us  in  Agri- 
culture Proper,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Botany, 
Agricultural  Zoology,  Pure  Mathematics,  Civil  Engineering, 

Physics,  Meteorology,  and  the  English  Language. 
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2.  Put  in  a  complete  plant  for  instruction  in  Electricity. 

3.  Introduce  high  grade  special  instruction  in  Veterinary 
Science,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  In- 
dustrial Design,  Public  Finance,  and  Administration. 

The  desirableness  of  such  an  Institution  in  the  city  of 
Providence  I  urged  in  my  last  report.  The  views  there  ex- 
pressed I  still  hold,  and  they  impre.ss  me  more  as  time  passes. 
Such  a  school  of  technology  would  soon  command  large  re- 
sources from  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  and  it  would  in 
return  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

It  is  now  ten  or  fifteen  years  since  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  England  began  extending  its  teaching  to  people 
not  in  residence.  Most  of  the  other  British  Universities  fol- 
lowed, until  now  probably  not  less  than  25,000  of  these  out 
pupils  in  the  various  cities  and  large  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  classes,  are  studying  under  in- 
structors sent  them  by  these  great  institutions.  This  exten- 
sion work  is  regarded  in  England  and  Scotland  as  an  obliga- 
tory part  of  any  University's  function.  Its  effects  are  most 
gratifying,  not  only  upon  those  taught  but  no  less  upon  the 
tact,  ability,  and  attainments  of  the  instructors  themselves, 
who,  it  is  said,  invariably  do  their  work  inside  their  colleges 
so  much  the  better  for  their  teaching  excursions  among  the 
populace. 

University  Extension  has  now  come  to  America,  and  it  bids 
fair  here  also  to  grow  into  a  fixed  part  of  the  nation's  educa- 
tional machinery.  Most  has  been  dpne  in  Philadelphia,  where 
private  hands  have  the  business  in  charge.  In  the  State  of 
New  York  the  Legislature  has  made  the  Extension  a  part  of 
the  system  of  public  education,  voting  for  its  sustenance  this 
year  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
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In  most  sections  of  America  this  movement  cannot  for 
years  have  the  success  which  has  attended  it  in  England,  ow- 
ing to  the  wide  separation  of  our  centres  of  population.  In 
Rhode  Island  this  hindrance  is  absent,  and  here,  with  proper 
organization  and  energy,  it  may  be  made  unprecedentedly 
successful.  Last  January,  impressed  with  this  possibility, 
some  members  of  our  faculty  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
opening  a  few  courses  of  lectures  upon  the  Extension  plan. 
Four  courses,  of  twelve  lectures  each,  were  thus  begun  and 
carried  through,  one  in  Astronomy,  one  in  Botany,  one  in  the 
Physiology  of  the  Sense-Organs,  and  one  in  German  Litera- 
ture. All  were  eminently  successful,  causing  us  to  regret 
that  we  had  not  begun  upon  a  bolder  scale.  About  one  hun* 
dred  and  forty  pupils  studied  in  these  four  courses. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  opportunity  opened  to 
Brown  University  vastly  to  increase  its  influence  and  useful- 
ness by  this  extra  fores  teaching.  In  Rhode  Island  and  the 
nearer  parts  of  Massachusetts,  throughout  Providence,  Olney- 
villeand  Pawtucket,  in  Central  Falls  and  Lonsdale,  in  Woon- 
socket,  Attleborough,  Bristol,  Warren,  Fall  River,  Newport 
and  Westerly,  and  perhaps  at  some  other  points,  groups  of 
students  can  be  gathered  who  will  greatly  prize  the  instruc- 
tion in  Science,  Philosophy,  Economics,  Literature,  and  His- 
tory, which  we  can  so  easily  carry  to  them.  The  fees  charged 
pupils  will  about  pay  the  cost  of  the  lectures,  while  the  friends 
of  education  in  the  local  centres  will  become  responsible  for 
any  residue  and  for  local  expenses,  such  as  for  advertising. 
The  University  needs  only  to  lend  its  authority  to  the  scheme, 
provide  a  central  secretary  or  organizer,  and  permit  any  mem- 
ber of  its  faculty  desiring  to  do  so  to  participate  in  the  Ex- 
tension, on  condition  that  his  work  inside  college  shall  suffer 
no  detriment.    It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  Univer- 
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sity's  present  funds  cannot  be  used  for  this  new  service.  The 
expense  involved  must  and  can  be  otherwise  met.  Should 
the  work  grow,  and  a  number  of  new  members  have  to  be 
added  to  the  faculty  especially  for  this  outside  mission,  their 
remuneration  would  come  from  the  classes  by  them  in- 
structed. 

In  view  of  the  above  considerations  I  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  extension  of  University  teaching  into  the  larger  com- 
munities of  and  near  Rhode  Island,  so  far  as  may  prove  prac- 
ticable, be  adopted  as  a  department  of  the  work  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity; and  that  permission  be  given  to  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  engage  in  it,  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  first 
fully  and  faithfully  discharge  their  college  duties,  it  being 
understood  and  provided  that  the  University  is  to  be  put  to 
no  expense  whatever  for  any  of  these  purposes. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  that 
Wilfred  Harold  Munro  be  made  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory in  the  University,  and  Director  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion, having  from  the  University  no  salary  for  the  latter  func- 
tion. Mr.  Munro  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  office.  A 
Rhode  Islander,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  the  class 
of  1870,  he  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  teaching 
and  in  responsible  school  management.  He  has  travelled 
much,  and  has  spent  the  last  year  in  Germany.  He  knows 
this  State  well,  and  is  a  fine  writer,  speaker,  and  teacher.  I 
have  full  confidence  that  in  his  charge  the  Extension  would 
succeed  to  the  delight  of  all. 

The  University  Extension  movement  is  only  part  of  a  gen- 
eral movement  now  going  on,  which  is  destined  to  result  in 
the  better  co-ordination,  one  with  another,  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  our  educational  work.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
a  painful  chasm  between  collegiate  education  and  that  which 
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was  lower^and  very  little  effort  has  till  now  been  put  forth  to 
bridge  this  over.  The  college  has  had  no  natural  relation  to 
the  common  school.  Most  of  the  high  schools  have  failed  to 
teach  all  the  branches  necessary  to  place  their  graduates  in 
college.  The  standard  of  admission  to  college  has  been  raised 
little  by  little,  until  now  it  is  certainly  high  enough.  The 
curriculum  has  been  arranged  with  little  regard  for  the  facil- 
ities of  the  schools  below,  virtually  giving  warning  to  the  pub- 
lic that  young  men  must  conform  to  the  more  or  less  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  college  or  else  remain  without  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

The  Extension  will  do  much  to  heal  this  breach  between  the 
college  and  the  schools  beneath.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that 
the  most  perfect  possible  accord  should  prevail  between  all 
grades  of  educators  and  between  all  the  various  spheres  of  edu- 
cational work.  The  aim  should  be  to  bind  every  layer  in  the 
educational  pile  by  the  closest  attachment  to  that  immedi- 
ately above  and  to  that  immediately  below.  The  educational 
fabric  should  be  a  shapely  pyramid,  upon  which  steps  should 
rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  offering  an  ascent,  difficult, 
perhaps,  but  still  not  broken  by  any  yawning  gaps. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  much  discussed  by  edu- 
cators during  the  past  year  is  the  shortening  of  the  collegiate 
course.  The  demand  for  this  started  with  the  authorities  of 
the  medical  and  legal  schools,  who  felt  that  the  length  of  the 
usual  collegiate  course  caused  many  to  enter  professional  life 
without  professional  training,  or  with  too  little  of  this.  It  has 
been  proposed,  therefore,  to  abridge  the  time  commonly  spent 
in  college  by  half  a  year  or  a  year. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  desirable,  could  the  whole  present  dis- 
cipline of  the  collegiate  life  be  retained,  to  reduce  the  average 
age  at  which  our  best  trained  young  lawyers,  physicians  and 
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clergymen  enter  upon  their  work.  But  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate to  accomplish  this  by  any  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  discipline  which  they  now  possess  upon  beginning.  The 
cure  for  the  evil  does  not  lie  in  that  direction,  but  in  quite  an- 
other. We  must  maintain  the  amount  of  general  education 
as  it  is,  but  save  the  time  by  improving  the  methods  and  the 
character  of  the  training  given  to  young  people  between  ten 
»  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  Here  much  energy  is  wasted.  Dur- 
ing the  years  named,  beginnings  should  be  made  in  all  the 
languages  and  in  all  the  sciences.  The  elements  of  history 
should  also  be  taught  then.  There  is  no  difficulty,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  the  teaching  is  good  and  properly  arranged,  in  im- 
parting to  a  class  of  boys  seventeen  years  old  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  which  our  Freshmen  now  have  upon  entering  col- 
lege, and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  speaking,  reading  and 
hearing  knowledge  of  Italian,  French  and  German,  besides 
the  rudiments  of  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy  and  general 
physics.  By  neglecting  the  period  of  life  when  impressions 
are  most  easily  made,  and  beginning  the  observational  sci- 
ences at  a  later  period,  not  only  is  the  effort  necessary  to  the 
mastery  of  those  sciences  greatly  increased,  but  in  frequent 
cases,  the  very  ability  to  observe  closely  is  gone  forever. 

To  the  reduction  of  pupils'  average  age  at  graduation  one 
objection  is  made  which  to  many  seems  very  grave.  It  is 
that  even  now  the  thinking  power  of  most  of  the  students  is 
inadequate  to  the  excogitation  of  the  harder  problems  of  phi- 
losophy, taught  in  the  senior  year.  To  this  the  reply  Is  that 
better  methods  of  teaching  in  the  earlier  years  will  improve 
the  thinking  power  of  the  student  as  well  as  his  faculty  for 
acquisition. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  of  the  faculty,  em- 
bodying a  plan  for  women's  examinations,  laid  over  from  our 
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meeting  of  a  year  ago.  Such  time  has  elapsed  since  its  origina- 
tion that  a  word  upon  its  history  will  be  in  place. 

The  question  of  rendering  the  appliances  of  this  University 
available  to  young  women  has  received  more  or  less  attention 
from  the  Corporation  since  1885.  At  the  June  meeting  of 
that  year  a  motion  for  the  admission  of  young  women  to  the 
University  was  made,  discussed,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
A  year  later  President  Robinson,  in  his  Annual  Report,  sug- 
gested a  plan  looking  toward  the  admission  of  women,  which 
received  the  formal  approval  of  the  Corporation  but  was  not 
put  in  execution.  In  1887  ^^e  President's  plan  was  further 
considered,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  execute  it  as  soon  as 
$150,000  should  be  contributed  toward  the  expenses  which  it 
was  thought  to  involve.  The  matter  came  before  the  Corpo- 
ration again  in  June,  1888,  when  it  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Wm.  Gammell,  Alvah  Hovey,  S.  D.  Phelps, 
A.  H.  Granger,  M.  H.  Hart  well  and  A.  B.  Chace.  At  the 
September  meeting  of  that  year  this  Committee  presented  a 
very  able  report.    In  it  they  express  themselves  satisfied 

**  That  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  no  substantial  reason  why  the 
higher  intellectual  training  of  young  women  should  be  essentially  different 
from  that  of  young  men.  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,**  the  report  pro- 
ceeds, ''that  when  the  period  arrives  for  the  fullest  development  and 
training  of  the  human  mincf,  whether  in  one  sex  or  the  other,  this  must  be 
done  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws  and  by  substantially  the  same 
methods  and  agencies.  So  far  as  women  have  been  educated  in  accord- 
ance with  any  other  principle,  their  education  has  failed  to  be  satisfactory 
to  themselves.  This  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  young  women 
who  aspire  to  the  best  education  now,  so  generally  desire  to  obtain  the 
same  which  is  given  to  the  corresponding  class  of  young  men.  It  is  this 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  well-known  movements  as  to  female  education 
which  have  been  in  progress  during  the  past  twenty  years  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States." 
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After  referring  to  the  rise  of  Girtohand  Newnham  Colleges, 
at  Cambridge,  England,  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  and  Somer- 
ville  Hall  at  Oxford,  remarking  that  the  Girton  and  Newn- 
ham women  participate  in  Cambridge  University  degrees  and 
honors,  and  that  there  are  very  few  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  England  that  are  not  in  some  way  or  other  aiding 
the  education  of  women,  this  excellent  report  goes  on  as  fol- 
lows : 

**  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  whenever  provisions  of  any  kind  have  been 
made  for  the  higher  training  of  young  women  by  means  of  college  studies, 
the  results  have  been  uniformly  advantageous.  The  young  women  have 
always  gained,  and  the  young  men  have  not  lost  by  what  has  been  done. 
The  time  probably  is  not  distant  when  the  whole  question  will  cease  to  be  a 
matter  of  discussion,  since  the  higher  education  of  women  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  no  longer  be  diflferent  from  that  given  to  young  men  at  our 
best  schools  of  learning  of  every  name." 

Another  passage  of  the  report  reads : 

*^  A  college,  with  its  learned  teachers,  its  libraries,  its  illustrations  of  all 
that  science  and  art  have  produced,  should  be  in  active  sympathy  with 
everything  that  belongs  to  high  education.  Closed  doors,  secluded  life, 
monastic  isolation,  can  no  longer  be  its  characteristics.  It  cannot  be  in- 
different to  anything  pertaining  to  high  intellectual  culture.  Its  business 
is  to  produce  that  culture,  to  spread  it  abroad  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
especially  to  be  ready  to  bestow  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  upon  those  who 
earnestly  seek  it.  More  than  this  is  true ;  a*  college  should  also  seek  to 
increase  and  extend  the  demand  for  the  education  which  it  is  engaged  in 
producing.  If  there  are  too  many  colleges,  there  possibly  would  not  be 
too  many,  if  they  were  all  more  actively  interested  in  finding  new  markets 
for  .the  products  of  their  labor  and  skill,  and  new  opportunities  for  diffus- 
ing the  blessings  of  college  education." 

Notwithstanding  these  views  the  committee  deemed  it  un- 
wise for  the  University  at  that  time  to  open  its  doors  to  young 
women,  because  of  (i)  insufficient  demand  for  such  a  course, 
(2)  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  (3)  the  struc- 
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ture  of  University  Hall.  But  the  committee  recommended, 
"as a  preliminary  step  toward  this  result  at  a  future  time/' 
that  the  faculty  prepare  a  scheme  by  which  women  might  be 
admitted  to  college  examinations  and  receive  certificate's  of 
proficiency.  , 

This  report  was  concurred  in  by  the  Corporation  and  per- 
mission given  for  its  publication. 

The  Faculty  complied,  as  set  forth  in  what  follows : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Brown  University  held  Feb.  ii,  1890,  it 
was  voted  to  submit  to  the  Corporation  the  following  rules  prepared  by 
the  Faculty  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation,  for  the  admission  of  young 
women  to  college  examinations. 

Young  women  may  be  admitted  to  examinations  in  Brown  University 
on  the  following  conditions  : 

First — ^They  shall  take  the  entrance  examinations  at  the  same  times  and 
places  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  young  men.  Second — The  ad- 
vanced examinations  they  shall  take  at  the  College.  Third — In  order  to 
be  admitted  to  advanced  examinations,  candidates  must  have  passed  all  the 
entrance  examinations  and  all  examinations  which  cover  the  work  of  pre- 
vious terms  ;  but  candidates  may  present  certificates  in  place  of  entrance 
examinations,  subject  to  the  same  conditions  which  apply  to  young  men. 
Fourth — ^The  subjects  for  women's  examinations,  when  not  identical  with 
those  in  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  college,  shall  in  all  cases  closely 
correspond  to  them.  Fifth — For  an  entire  set  of  entrance  examinations 
or  of  advanced  examinations,  each  candidate  shall  pay  ten  dollars.  For 
any  extra  examinations  the  fee  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  twenty  dollars 
per  set.  Reports  of  proficiency  will  be  given  after  aU  examinations. 
Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  course  of  study,  candidates  will 
receive  certificates  of  their  attainments. 

VoUd^  That  the  Faculty  request  the  President  to  say,  in  presenting  this 
plan,  that  if  the  Corporation  still  so  desires,  the  Faculty  will  cordially 
execute  the  same  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  yet  that  they  beg  to  point  out 
as  in  their  judgment  an  objection  to  it,  the  extraordinary  prominence 
which  it  must  give  to  examinations  in  the  system  of  collegiate  education 
of  which  it  would  form  part. 

WINSLOW  UPTON, 

Secretary  of  Faculty, 
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This  scruple  of  the  Faculty,  all  will  agree,  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  view  of  it,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the  expec- 
tation implied  in  the  report  above  outlined,  that  the  admission 
of  women  to  the  University,  at  some  rate,  must  conje  sooner 
or  later,  it  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  Corporation  to  inquire 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  proceed  thereto  directly,  rather 
than,  meantime,  to  launch  a  questionable  system  destined  to 
be  temporary. 

The  obstacle  to  this,  presented  by  the  situation  of  recita- 
tion rooms  in  University  Hall,  is  less  serious  now,  if  it  has 
not  entirely  disappeared.  Further,  whatever  was  the  case  in 
1888,  considerable  demand  now  exists  on  the  part  of  women 
for  access  to  the  advantages  of  the  University.  Forty-three 
young  women,  residents  of  Rhode  Island,  are  pursuing  col- 
legiate courses,  of  whom  twenty-four  are  from  this  city.* 

There  are  over  one  hundred  other  young  women  in  vari- 
ous preparatory  schools  of  this  State,  studying  with  a  more  or 
less  clear  purpose  to  enter  college. f 


♦They  are  distributed  as  follows : 


Barnard  College, 
Wellesley,  . 
Vassar, 
Smith, 
Boston, 

Harvard  Annex,  . 
Bryn  Mawr, 

Total 


PROVIDENCE.     RHODE  ISLAND. 


24 


I 
18 

9 
7 
5 
I 
2 


43 


t  As  follows : 

Providence  High  School,   3* 

East  Providence,  6  or  7 

Johnston,   10 

Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  7 

Westerly  High  School,   12  . 

Pawtucket,   19 

East  Greenwich  Academy,  4 


• 
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Probably  not  all  these  will  actually  enter  college,  particu- 
larly if  they  have  to  go  out  of  the  State  in  order  to  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  could  collegiate  study  be  pursued  in  the 
State,  the  number  desiring  it  would  certainly  increase.  Were 
our  doors  open  to  ladies,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  of  them 
from  Rhode  Island  would  be  in  college  at  a  time,  fully  half, 
or  from  ten  to  twenty  in  a  class,  on  our  rolls.  On  the  other 
hand  we  need,  I  think,  have  no  fear  that  the  number  would 
be  excessive. 

In  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty  toward  the  admission  of 
women,  there  seems  to  be  little  change  since  1888.  Many 
members  favor  it ;  others  oppose.  All  would,  I  am  sure, 
cheerfully  comply  with  any  legislation  which  the  Corporation 
might  think  wise.  I  would  suggest  that  if  it  is  deemed  best 
to  execute  the  scheme  of  examinations,  the  Faculty's  objec- 
tion would  be  largely  obviated  by  allowing  such  professors  or 
instructors  as  are  willing  to  do  so  to  admit  ladies  to  their 
classes.  This  could  certainly  do  no  harm,  and  would  ma- 
terially assist  female  candidates  for  examinations  in  their 
preparation. 

Many  of  its  members  have  rendered  the  Corporation  spe- 
cial service  the  past  year.  Mr.  Marshall  Woods  has  devoted 
a  vast  amount  of  time  and  thought  to  the  Hope  College  im- 
provement work,  as  has  Mr.  Hazard  to  the  completion  of  Wil- 
son Hall  and  the  heating  station.  Much  of  the  year  the 
Treasurer  has  been  upon  the  grounds  almost  daily.  The 


Friends'  School,  Providence   3 

Miss  Greene's  School,  Pawtucket   3 

Warren  High  School,   7 

Bristol  High  School,   i 

One  other  School,   3 


Total  106  or  7 


f 
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gentlemen  of  the  Gymnasium  Committee  have  of  course  been 
busy.  The  Land  Grant  Question  cost  the  committee  there- 
upon much  time.  To  this  and  other  matters  Judge  Durfee, 
Mr.  Arnold  Green  and  Mr.  Carter  Woods  have  given  valuable 
attention  in  a  legal  way.  Beyond  these  services  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Corporation,  the  Secretary, 
and  to  Messrs.  Sayles,  Goff,  Bixby,  and  Gammell,  for  kindly 
advice  and  aid  touching  college  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS, 

V  President 
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REPORTS  OF  PROFESSORS. 


[Beport  cf  the  ProfesBor  of  InteUeetual  and  Moral  PhiloBophy] 

The  instruction  in  this  department  the  past  year  has  embraced  courses  in 
Psychology  [includiug  Logic],  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  the  Pliilosophy  of  Kelig« 
ion,  and  the  History  of  PBilosophy,  the  last  being  elective,  the  others  re- 
quired. 

Psychology,  pursued  by  the  senior  class  during  the  first  term,  was  treated 
mainly  from  the  rational  point  of  view,  yet  with  effort  to  give  due  attention 
to  the  certain  or  probable  results  of  recent  worlL  of  Experimental  Psychology 
and  Psychophysics.  The  usual  lectures  and  discussions  were  supplemented 
with  personal  investigations  by  all  the  members  of  the  class,  the  class  being 
divided  into  sections  for  this  purpose,  and  each  section  studying  its  special 
problem.  Most  was  done  in  Hjrpnotism,  to  which  one  section  devoted  exclu- 
sive attention.  A  series  of  original  experiments  was  carried  on,  illustrating 
nearly  every  known  phase  of  hypnotic  phenomena  in  a  most  interesting 
way. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  curriculum,  Psychology  was  begun  this  year 
by  the  Junior  class.  The  instruction  here  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  F.  C.  French, 
who  had  pursued  this  branch  the  year  before  in  the  University  of  Strass- 
bnrg.  The  method  was  in  general  the  same  as  described  above  for  the  senior 
class,  but,  owing  to  brevity  of  time—the  course  not  beginning  till  the  end  of 
the  spring  recess— little  was  done  in  the  way  of  special  study. 

The  Seniors  have  been  occupied  during  the  secotid  term  with  Ethics  and 
Religion.  The  course  began  with  a  study  of  the  Philosophical  and  Scien- 
tific  foundations  underlying  faith  in  a  personal  Supreme  Being,  which  was 
followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  main  historic  religions  and  of  Christian  Evidence. 
This  occupied  a  third  of  the  term.  The  remainder  was  devoted  to  a  syste- 
matic and  synthetic  discussion  of  the  data,  history  and  theory  of  Ethics.  In 
this  branch,  too,  excellent  section  work  was  done.  All  the  main  ethical 
aspects  of  Sociology  were  thus  studied.  For  evils  requiring  legislation,  each 
section  was  required  to  draft,  expound  and  defend  a  law  intended  to  meet 
the  case. 

All  the  work  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  was  elective.  Two  courses 
were  given,  one  special  and  difficult,  the  other  general  and  relatively  popular. 

The  special  or  Seminary  course,  for  graduate  and  honor  pupils,  extended 
through  the  year,  the  class  meeting  weekly.  In  it  Bowne's  Metaphysics  and 
part  of  Harris's  Hegel  were  read  and  all  the  main  problems  of  Metaphysics 
canvassed. 

In  the  more  general  course,  covering  the  second  half-year  and  elected  by 
about  twenty  Seniors,  the  class  canvassed  rapidly  the  march  of  philosophical 
thought  from  Thales  to  Kant,  and  then  read  with  great  care  and  patience, 
akmg  with  ample  discussion,  a  large  part  of  the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason 
and  some  illustrative  paragraphs  of  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason. 
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1  am  anticipating  with  exceeding  delight  the  addition  to  the  work  of  my 
department  which  will  be  possible  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Delabarre  next 
spring  term  and  subsequently.  He  will  not  only  give  new  courses  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  one  each  term  of  the  year,  but  also  lecture  exhaust- 
ively upon  all  phases  of  Experimental  Psychology,  in  which  he  is  an  adept 

£.  Benj.  Andrews, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 


[Report  oj  the  Prcfesaor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature] 
To  THE  PBBsrosxT  OF  Bbown  Univebsity  : 
I  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  during  the  past  academic  year: 
I  have  instructed  during  the  year  elective  classes  from  the  Seniors  and  from 
the  Juniors,  the  former  numbering  nine  the  First  Term  and  ten  the  Second, 
and  the  latter  twenty  the  First  Term  and  nine  the  Second.  With  each  of 
these  classes  I  had  three  exercises  a  week.  With  the  Seniors  the  subject  of 
study  the  First  Term  was  the  De  rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius,  and  during 
the  Second  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Large  portions  of  these  classic  works 
were  made  the  subjects  of  study  and  recitation,  with  accompanying  lectures 
from  the  Professor  on  the  life  and  times  of  the  writers  and  their  place  and 
influence  in  science  and  in  literature.  I  have  had  occasion  in  my  experience 
with  these  classes  to  observe  again  how  rich  in  means  of  intellectual  and  liter- 
ary culture,  as  well  as  of  historical  knowledge,  are  these  writers ;  we  call  theifei 
ancient,  but  as  it  has  been  often  remarked,  they  have  in  their  teaching  such 
a  continuous  bearing  upon  the  science  and  the  letters  of  our  own  times,  that 
they  are  the  most  modern  of  all  writers.  But  they  are  writers  who  exact 
from  their  readers  a  maturity  of  mind  which  usually  belongs  only  to  the  last 
period  of  a  college  course,  and  it  is  only  students  in  that  period  who  come  to 
find  themselves  at  home  in  their  company.  These  writers,  too,  especially 
require  such  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  their  language  and  style,  as 
can  come  only  from  original  and  not  derived  sources.  In  speaking  of  derived 
sources  I  mean  especially  translations  of  classical  works.  Such  works  have 
perhaps  some  legitimate  place  in  the  world,  but  not  in  the  world  of  a  scholar. 
The  results  of  scholarship,  in  knowledge  and  especially  in  culture,  can  be 
gained  only  by  original  and  independent  study ;  and  whoever  would  attain 
these  results  by  foreign  helps  must  by  and  by  find  himself  in  the  plight  of 
Horace's  thievish  raven,  and  have  to  give  up  to  their  owners,  amid  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  crowd,  his  stolen  plumage  and  colors.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  classical  writers  can  only  be  gained  by  thor- 
ough and  prolonged  study,  the  right  beginnings  of  which  shall  belong  to  the 
very  inception  of  a  preparatory  course  and  be  continued  to  the  last  period 
of  the  college  curriculum.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  how  great  is  at  once 
the  responsibility  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  teacher,  who  may  enter  his 
pupil  into  the  very  beginnings  of  his  classical  studies,  and  by  the  right  teach- 
ing of  the  First  Book  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  can  make  him  absolute  master  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  have  occurred,  and  of 
their  forms  and  constructions.  With  such  a  beginning  the  pupil  will  gradu- 
ally come  to  read  the  original  authors  with  facility  and  pleasure,  and  ere  long 
to  read  them  at  sight.  It  were  easy  upon  this  hint  to  speak  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  educational  work  of  the  preparatory  school,  and  of  the  great 
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privilege  which  Its  teachers  have  in  narturiDg  the  youth  of  the  scholar,  and 
netting  him  forward  in  the  beginnings  of  a  noble  career  in  letters ;  but  for 
such  a  dlscaasion  I  have  no  opportunity  at  present.  1  have  only  to  add  that 
theaa  elective  classes  have  given  proof  of  studious  attention  to  their  work, 
and  of  their  progress  in  it  In  closing,  I  beg  to  express  my  satisfaction  with 
Uie  labors,  in  this  department,  of  Professor  Albert  G.  Harkness,  and  of  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Everett. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  L.  Lincoln. 


[Report  of  the  A89ociate  Professor  of  Latin\ 
To  THB  Pbksidknt  OF  Bbown  Univbbsitt: 

The  Associate  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  respect- 
fully submits  the  following  report: 

Thirty-five  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  elected  Latin  for  the  first  term 
and  thirty  for  the  second.  During  the  first  term  the  class  was  divided  into 
two  divisions.  They  read  the  German  ia  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus  and  selec- 
tions from  Pliny's  letters.  Lectures  were  given  on  these  authors  aud  their 
times  and  on  the  literature  of  the  Silver  Age.  In  connection  with  the  Ger- 
mania  special  attention  was  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  Ger- 
manic institutions. 

The  second  term  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Lyric  poetry.  The  class  read 
about  tliree-foorths  of  Horace's  Odes,  one-half  of  Catullus,  and  selections  from 
Tibullus  and  Propertius.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  enable  the  class 
to  fe^  and  appreciate  Latin  poetry  in  the  original.  Lectures  were  given  on 
tlie  lives  and  style  of  the  authors  read  and  on  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tions of  the  times.  While  some  selections  from  each  of  these  authors  were 
carefully  studied  and  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  artistic  form  and  struc- 
ture, other  parts  were  read  by  the  class  at  sight  or  were  translated  and  dis- 
cossed  by  some  members  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject. 
Thus  the  effort  was  made  to  promote  facility  in  reading  as  well  as  accuracy, 
and  appreciation  of  details  as  well  as  the  comprehension  of  the  general 
spirit  of  the  authors  and  their  times.  ^ 

The  Freshman  class  in  Latin,  consisting  of  seventy-eight  members,  was 
divided  according  to  scholarship  into  three  divisions,  each  with  four  exer- 
cises a  week  throughout  the  year.  During  the  first  term  the  first  and  third 
divisions  were  instructed  by  me,  while  the  second  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Everett  The  first  term  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Llvy.  The  first  division 
read  the  twenty-first  book  and  a  large  part  of  the  first  and  twenty-second, 
and  selections  from  four  other  books.  Some  parts  were  read  slowly,  with 
reference  to  grammatical  construction  and  literary  style ;  other  parts  were 
read  more  rapidly.  Some  passages,  describing  important  historical  events, 
were  assigned  to  committees  and  to  individual  students,  who,  after  careful 
study  and  investigation,  read  on  appointed  occasions  essays  on  historical  and 
literary  subjects  relating  to  the  part  prescribed..  The  methods  of  instruction 
adopted  with  the  third  division  were  similar  to  those  employed  with  the 
first,  though  the  amount  of  work  done  was  necessarily  much  less.  To  both 
divisions  lectures  were  given  on  special  topics  in  Roman  history. 
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During  the  second  term  the  first  and  second  divisions  were  under  my  charge 
while  the  third  division  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Everett  Cicero's  De  Senec-i 
tute  and  De  Amicitia  and  selections  from  his  letters  were  read.  The  first 
division  advanced  at  the  rate  of  four  pages  a  day ;  the  second  read  some- 
what more  slowly.  There  were  lectures  on  the  life  and  times  of  Cicero.  A 
special  study  was  made  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Home.  Topics  were 
assigned  to  the  class  for  investigation  and  certain  subjects  to  individual 
members  who  read  before  the  class  essays  which  were  followed  by  discussion. 
There  were  also  during  the  year  exercises  in  Latin  composition. 

The  divisions  of  the  Freshmen  instructed  by  Mr.  Everett  have  pursued 
with  success  courses  of  study  similar  to  those  mentioned  above.  The  depart- 
ment was  fortunate  to  obtain  the  services  of  so  able  a  teacher  and  so  accu- 
rate a  scholar. 

Five  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  have  during  the  past  year  read  for 
honors  in  Latin.  They  have  done  a  large  amount  of  extra  work  and  three 
have  already  passed  satisfactory  examinations  while  the  other  two  are  still 
continuing  their  studies. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  Cheek  Language  and  Literature] 
To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report: 

During  the  past  year  seventy-two  Freshmen  have  taken  Greek  as  a  re- 
quired study;  forty-two  Sophomores,  fifteen  Juniors  and  twelve  Seniors  as 
an  elective.  Of  this  number  seventy-two  Freshmen,  twenty-eight  Sopho- 
mores, twelve  Juniors  and  twelve  Seniors  have  continued  the  study  through 
both  terms  of  the  year.  Moreover,  eleven  members  of  the  graduating  class 
have  pursued  a  continuous  course  in  Greek  from  the  day  of  their  admission 
to  college  to  the  day  of  graduation.  They  will  carry  with  them  into  their 
•professional  labors,  it  is  hoped,  an  unfailing  source  of  Joy  and  strength  in  the 
ability  to  read  and  appreciate  In  the  original  the  great  masters  of  Greek 
thought. 

Eleven  students  during  the  past  year  have  been  studying  for  honors  in 
Greek  and  have  accordingly  extended  their  reading  far  beyond  the  amount 
prescribed  in  the  regular  courses,  whether  required  or  elective.  They  are 


James  M.  Gillrain,  of  the  Senior  Class. 
Ernest  H.  Johnson,  of  the  Senior  Class. 
Albert  L.  Barbour,  of  the  Junior  Class. 
Warren  G.  BuUard,  of  the  Junior  Class. 
James  A.  Pirce,  of  the  Junior  Class. 
Robert  N.  Turner,  of  the  Junior  Class. 
Horace  £.  Jacobs  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
Frank  J.  Lewis,  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
Winthrop  J.  Y.  Osterhout,  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
Thomas  H.  Rothwell,  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
Daniel  C.  Snow,  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


A.  G.  Harknbss. 
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Three  gradaates  of  the  University  have  pursued  during  the  year  courses  of 
»tn^y,  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Greek  department,  as  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  viz : 

John  Wesley  Gilbert,  A.  B.,  of  the  class  of  1888. 

Adrian  Scott,  M.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1872. 

Fred  Earle  Whitaker,A^     of  the  class  of  1888. 

Mr.  Gilbert  entered  upon  this  course  of  study  immediately  after  graduation, 
and  dnrlDg  the  past  year  he  has  been  a  regular  member  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  an  institution  founded  by  a  few  of 
the  leading  colleges  of  our  country  for  the  encouragement  of  higher  culture 
in  Qreek  Literature  and  Art.  He  has  earned  the  certificate  of  the  school  and 
hM  presented  a  thesis  which  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  directors. 

The  andergradaate  classes  in  this  department  have  read  from  the  follow- 
ing authors : 

First  Term— Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  Euripides, 
and  Aristophanes. 
Second  Term— Homer,  Sophocles,  -SJschylus,  Pindar,  and  Plato. 
The  amount  read  in  several  of  these  authors  has  been  considerably  larger 
than  daring  any  previous  year.  Moreover,  the  members  of  all  classes  have 
been  encouraged  to  extend  their  private  reading  in  Greek  authors  as  far  as 
Uieir  time  has  allowed.  Committees  and  individual  students  have  been  ap- 
pobted  from  time  to  time  to  investigate  special  topics,  or  to  read  special 
works,  and  to  report  to  the  class  the  results  of  their  studies. 

A  large  amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  reading  the 
Greek  Itself;  with  an  attempt  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  thought  in  the 
original  without  translating  it.  For  the  advanced  scholar  this  is  indeed  the 
only  way  to  read  a  classical  author. 

Lectures,  written  or  oral,  have  been  delivered  before  the  several  classes,  on 
topics  connected  with  their  studies,  as  on  the  History  of  Athenian  Oratory, 
on  the  development  of  the  Greek  Drama,  on  Greek  Philosophy,  on  Athens  in 
the  Age  of  Pericles,  on  the  History  of  Classical  Philology  and  on  the  Results 
of  Recent  Linguistic  Studies. 

For  the  second  term  the  University  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Chase,  late  President  of  Haverford  College.  His  accurate 
scholarship  and  his  ample  stores  of  learning  have  been  of  great  value  to 
his  classes.  Under  his  instruction  the  Seniors  in  elective  Greek  have  read 
the  Gorgias  of  Plato;  the  Juniors,  the  Crito  and  the  Apology  of  Plato,  to- 
gether with  a  few  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 

Professor  Poland  has  had  charge  of  the  Sophomore  Class  during  the  second 
term  and  of  the  Freshman  class  during  the  entire  year.  An  account  of  his 
work  will  be  found  in  his  annual  report. 

The  examination  for  the  Foster  Premium  was  held  in  May,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Poland.  The  papers  of  the  competitors  were  sub- 
mitted, without  signatures,  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Goff  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Chase.  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  this  committee  the  Fos- 
ter Preminm  for  the  current  year  has  been  awarded  conjointly  to  James 
Martin  GUlrain  and  John  Francis  Greene.  The  name  of  James  Preebody 
Thompson  has  also  been  mentioned  with  honor. 

Hextyear  a  convenient  room  supplied  with  a  library  selected  with  special 
wf«ence  to  the  needs  of  advanced  students  will  be  opened  in  Sayles  Memo* 
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rial  Hall  for  the  use  of  the  classical  department  of  the  University.  The  gen- 
erosity of  a  few  friends  of  classical  learning  has  placed  in  my  hands,  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  long  desired  object. 

Albert  Habknbss. 

Brown  University,  June  22, 1891. 


[Report  cf  the  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Archaeology] 

To  THE  Pbbsidbnt  OP  Beown  University: 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  my  report  as  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Classical  ArchsBology  for  the 
academic  year  1890-1891. 

I.  Greek. 

During  the  first  half-year  my  work  was  solely  with  the  Freshman  class.  I 
taught  the  whole  class  in  three  divisions,  giving  four  hours  weekly  to  each 
division.  We  read  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  paid  due 
attention  to  such  matters  of  history,  antiquities  and  grammar  as  our  reading 
suggested.  The  course  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The 
first  half-year  is  necessarily  a  period  largely  for  establishing  pupils  in  meth- 
ods and  habits  of  work. 

I  had  no  class  in  Classical  Archnology. 

During  the  second  half-year  I  taught  the  Sophomore  class.  We  had  three 
lectures  a  week,  and  we  read  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus  and  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles.  We  discussed  informally  the  history  of  the  drama, 
the  use  of  metres,  etc.  We  also  read  together  large  parts  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's translation  of  the  Prometheus  when  we  reviewed  the  play. 

During  the  second  half-year  I  also  taught  the  whole  Freshman  class  in 
three  divisions,  instructing  each  division  four  hours  a  week.  We  read  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  Books  YL,  XXII.,  XXIY.,  with  occasional  sight  reading  of 
other  parts. 

To  some  extent  in  both  half-years  I  have  had  reports  on  special  texts  or 
on  assigned  subjects  prepared  by  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class.  We 
read  sora^  of  Dlodorus  Siculus  in  this  way,  and  reviewed  the  rise  of  litera- 
ture amcmg  the  Greeks  and  the  Homeric  question. 

The  classes  under  my  instruction  have  been  commendably  diligent,  and 
have  manifested  a  gratifying  interest  in  their  work.  It  has  been  pleasant  to 
meet  them.  Our  relations  to  each  other  have  been  most  friendly. 

II.  The  Museum  of  Classical  Arch^oloot. 

During  the  last  half-year  or  more  the  Museum  has  been  open  to  the  public 
twice  a  week,  from  3  to  5  o'clock  p.  u.,  on  Wednesday,  and  from  10  to  12 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  Saturday.  I  have  been  there  as  a  rule  at  these  hours.  There 
have  been  visitors  on  nearly  every  day  when  it  was  open.  It  has  been 
opened  on  other  special  occasions.  The  gift  of  3100,  made  by  Mr.  E.  I.  Kicker- 
son,  was  mentioned  in  my  report  a  year  ago.  We  have  now  purchased  with 
that  money  the  ceptral  part  of  the  eastern  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  have 
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ttUched  It  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Museum.  At  the  same  time  we  have  re- 
^ftuig^  the  casts,  greatly  improying  the  appearance  of  the  room  in  which 
they  are  kept,  and  placing  them  in  better  positions  for  catching  the  light. 
Dr.  Qeorge  Grafton  Wilson,  of  the  class  of  1886,  has  given  us  a  fine  photo- 
snLph  oi  the  Venus  of  Melos,  which  has  been  framed  and  hung  on  the  west 
waU  of  the  room.   It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  to  purchase  casts  for  the 
Muaeam  while  I  am  in  Europe  during  the  coming  year.  Some  gifts  of  money 
have  been  noade  for  this  purpose,  and  I  expect  to  obtain  more.  We  may  con- 
gratulate ourselves  tiiat  our  collection,  while  not  a  large  one,  contains  noth- 
ing wMch  Is  unworthy  of  any  museum  anywhere.  ^  Those  who  visit  it  for 
the  first  time  often  express  their  pleasure  and  their  surprise  to  discover  that 
we  bave  made  so  good  a  beginning.  We  owe  much  to  Professor  Lincoln's 
devoUon  to  the  College,  and  to  his  wise  selection,  that  we  possess  this  collec- 
tion. 

We  bave  opened  the  Museum  lately  to  students  of  drawing.  Easels  and 
drawing  boards  have  been  provided  for  their  use. 

At  the  request  of  the  lady  members  of  the  Providence  Art  Club,  shortly 
after  the  Parthenon  frieze  was  placed  in  position,  1  opened  the  Museum  to 
these  ladies  one  afternoon,  and  gave  them  an  Informal  talk  of  an  hour  on 
the  casts  in  our  possession  and  on  the  stages  in  the  history  of  sculpture  which 
these  casts  illustrate. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  in  my  absence  next  year  Professor  A.  6. 
'  Harkness,  in  compliance  with  your  request  and  mine,  will  perform  the  du- 
ties of  Curator. 

In  conclusion,  I  bave  to  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  Corporation  of  Brown 
University,  for  the  kind  permission  to  be  absent  during  the  coming  year,  by 
wliich  yon  enable  me  to  accept  the  position  of  Annual  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
called  last  November.  I  hope  that  my  service  to  that  school  may  render  me 
more  serviceable  hereafter  to  the  University,  to  which  I  already  have  given 
my  best  endeavors'of  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

Very  respectfully, 

William  Cabey  Poland. 

Brown  University,  1  July,  1891. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering] 

To  THE  President  of  Bbown  Univeksitt: 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report: 

The  work  in  these  departments  has  been  considerably  increased  the  past 
year,  first,  by  the  transfer  of  the  Elementary  Mechanics  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Physics  to  that  of  Mathematics;  second,  the  arrangement  of  honor 
courses  in  both  Elementary  and  Advanced  Mechanics,  and  third,  by  the  in- 
mased  number  of  students. 

A  division  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  first  half  year  pursued  for  three  hours 
a  week  the  study  of  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  embracing  the  following  sub- 
jects: The  laws  of  motion,  simple,  compound,  uniform  and  variable;  laws  of 
force;  Statics  of  rigid  bodies;  centre  of  gravity  of  lines,  plane  and  curved 
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surfaces  and  of  regular  and  irregular  solids;  Equilibrium  of  bodies  rigidly 
united;  Stability  of  bodies;  Equilibrium  of  funicular  machines;  the  resist- 
tance  of  friction  ;  Elasticity  and  strength  of  materials  subject  to  extension, 
compression  shearing  and  bending  forces,  the  whole  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  original  problems. 

One  student,  Frank  E.  Winsor,  pursued  the  study  through  the  second  half 
year  as  an  honor  course,  embracing  the  following  subjects:  deflection  of 
beams  and  girders  of  different  materials  and  under  different  circumstances, 
and  formulae  for  strength  and  stability  of  beams  of  various  cross  sections ; 
hydraulics,  embracing  statics  of  fluids,  efflux  of  water  from  vessels  and 
reservoirs,  and  modification  of  such  efflux  by  contraction  and  other  causes. 
He  accomplished  nearly  the  same  amount  of  work  as  in  the  regular  elective 
during  the  first  half  year. 

An  honor  course  in  Elementary  Mechanics  was  offered  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  and  was  undertaken  by  one  or  two  students  and  carried  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  pressure  of  other  studies  prevented  any  from  completing  the 
course. 

The  History  of  Architecture  and  Architectural  Construction,  an  elective 
open  to  both  Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  was  pursued  during  the  second  half 
year,  embracing  a  history  of  styles  and  constructions,  beginning  with  the 
earliest  examples  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  architecture,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  classic  styles  of  ancient  Oreece  and  Rome. 

A  careful  study  of  the  remains  of  Oreek  Architecture  was  then  pursued  as 
being  the  earliest  and  most  important. 

Next  were  noted  the  changes  which  the  Qrecian  orders  received  in  Rome  and 
also  the  influence  of  Etruscan  architecture  upon  the  Roman.  Then  followed 
the  study  of  the  decline  of  classic  styles  to  the  Romanesque,  and  afterwards 
the  development  of  the  Gothic  styles  down  through  the  Renaissance  of  the 
sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries. 

Elementary  Mechanics  was  studied  by  the  Sophomore  Class  as  an  elective 
during  the  first  half  year.  The  subject  is  treated  from  a  mathematical  point 
of  view  with  only  such  experiments  as  are  necessary  to  illustrate  principles, 
the  object  being  to  a  large  extent  to  prepare  students  for  successful  work  in 
the  physical  and  mechanical  laboratories  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  work 
in  higher  mechanics.  Peck's  Elementary  Mechanics  was  used  as  a  text-book 
and  the  following  subjects  were  considered :  The  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces,  centre  of  gravity  and  stability,  elementary  machines  including 
modulus  of  machines  and  mechanical  advantage,  friction,  laws  of  motion 
free  and  restrained,  motion  of  projectiles,  conservation  of  energy,  theory  ot 
the  pendulum,  centrifugal  force  and  moment  of  inertia. 

The  class  in  Mechanics  was  so  large  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
it  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  two  divisions  received  separate  in- 
struction. 

During  the  second  term,  one  student  of  the  Sophomore  Class  pursued  the 
study  of  the  theory  of  structure  and  graphical  analysis  of  strains  on  girders, 
with  original  problems. 

The  Freshman  Class  was  divided  into  four  divisions  on  the  basis  of  schol- 
arship determined  by  examination.  Three  of  these  divisions  have  been 
under  my  own  instruction,  the  first  in  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry,  the 
third  in  Algebra  and  the  fourth  in  Trigonometry.  Three  of  the  divisions,  the 
second,  third  and  fourth,  have  been  instructed  in  the  above  mentioned  sub- 
jects by  Mr.  Ferdinand  C.  French.  The  usual  amount  of  ground  has  been 
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covered  by  the  seTeral  divisions  and  the  students  as  a  class  have  done  f aith- 
lul  and  earnest  work.  The  object  sought  in  the  study  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics is  not  only  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  princi- 
pals of  Mathematical  Science  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  work  and  investi- 
gation, but  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  careful  analysis 
and  logical  thought. 
The  work  done  In  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Surveying  will  be  described  in 

the  following  report  of  Mr.  Otis  £.  Randall,  under  whose  instruction  these 

snblects  have  been : 

•*  To  the  Prcfessor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering: 

"  The  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Engineering  submits  the  following 
report: 

**  Changes  In  the  curriculum  substituted  Mechanical  Dj^wing  for  Geo- 
metrical  problems.  The  course  consisted  of  plane  problem  Construction  in 
pencil,  straight  and  curve  line  drawing  in  ink,  plane  and  graduated  tinting, 
orthographic  projection  of  the  point,  line  and  surface  and  the  orthogri^hic 
and  isometric  projection  of  solids  from  models.  In  all  this  work  stress 
was  laid  upon  accuracy  and  neatness.  Plates  falling  below  the  required 
standard  were  rejected  and  a  reconstruction  required. 

'*  The  principles  of  orthographic  and  isometric  projection  were  presented  to 
the  class  by  occasional  lectures,  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  not 
merely  to  Impart  practical  information,  but  to  compel  students  to  think  for 
themselves ;  in  fact  to  make  the  course  as  severe  a  mental  discipline  as  any 
in  the  curriculum. 

"The  Freehand  Drawing,  which  was  under  my  direction  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  consisted  of  straight  and  curve  line  drawing  and  the  orthographic 
representation  of  surfaces  and  solids  with  their  shades  and  shadows.  The 
objects  thus  represented  were  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  the  aim  was  to 
enable  students  to  make  hasty  but  intelligible  sketches  to  be  used  as  guides 
In  accurate  drawings. 

"The  third  division  in  Trigonometry  and  the  second  In  Algebra  were 
assigned  to  me.  Bot^  divisions  were  very  faithful  and  did  excellent  and 
thorough  work. 

"  Changes  In  the  curriculum  transferred  Descriptive  Geometry  from  the 
first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  to  the  second  term  of  the  Freshman  year, 
and  made  It  a  required  study  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  This  made  a  very  large  but  interesting  division,  and  while  a 
good  many  found  the  subject  extremely  difficult,  only  three  were  compelled 
to  drop  It. 

"  In  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective  the  principles  were  presented 
mainly  by  lectures  and  the  application  was  made  in  the  .  construction  of 
appropriate  problems  In  the  Drawing  Room.  The  course  in  perspective  was 
completed  by  a  Thesis  drawing  embodying  the  work  of  the  term. 

"An  extra  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  the  second  term  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  were  unalile  to  take  the  subject  during  the  first  term. 

"The  Junior  Class  In  Advanced  Surveying  received  instruction  chiefly  in 
the  principles  of  Topography.  A  topographical  survey  with  contours  of  the 
college  and  neighboring  grounds  was  made.  A  miniature  triangulatlon  sys- 
tem was  adopted,  and  upon  this  as  a  skeleton,  the  final  survey  with  transit 
and  stadia  was  constructed. 
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All  the  work  in  Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing,  also  in  Advanced  Sur- 
veying, Descriptive  Geometry,  shades,  shadows  and  perspective  has  been 
regulated  by  a  schedule  carefully  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  This  arrangement  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service,  especially  in  the  drawing  room.  Both  the  instructor  and 
students  know  at  any  time  Just  the  amount  of  work  required  and  the  time 
allotted  for  its  accomplishment. 

*'  Our  department  is  indebted  to  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Company  for  the 
gift  of  an  inspirator  in  the  sectional  form,  also  to  the  Nicholson  <&  Waterman 
Manufacturing  Company  for  a  rise  and  fall  rest  for  lathes,  both  of  which 
will  be  used  as  models  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Friends  of  the  department 
can  do  no  greater  favor  than  to  contribute  to  our  small  collection  of  models 
or  furnish  the  money  by  which  they  may  be  procured. 

'*  In  closing,  the  instructor  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  those  who  have 
authorized  and  ^ecuted  a  number  of  much  needed  improvements  in  the 
Drawing  Room.  vAmong  these  may  be  mentioned  the  addition  of  twenty- 
four  new  drawing  desks  and  boards,  the  erection  of  a  private  room  for  the 
use  of  the  instructor  and  the  construction  of  two  large  skylights. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  E.  Randall." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  throughout  the  departments  here  repre- 
sented, an  unusual  amount  of  hard  and  faithful  work  has  been  done  during 
the  year. 

*'  Respectfully  submitted, 

Bbnj.  F.  Clarke, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics] 
To  THB  President  op  Brown  UNrvERsiTY: 

The  work  for  the  University  that  I  have  undertaken  during  the  past  year 
has  been  both  varied  and  gveat.  Three  post-graduate  students  in  Mathe- 
matics have  been  enrolled.  One,  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  choosing  Mathematics  as  a  minor,  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
Calculus.  He  has  met  me  once  a  week  during  the  year.  The  others  were 
seeking  the  Master's  degree  and  were  non-resident  students.  One  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  this  year  in  connection  with  another  department  of  study. 
The  second  has  been  solving  original  problems  in  Geometry  and  studying 
Algebra. 

To  the  undergraduate  students  I  have  given  class-room  instruction  during 
fourteen  hours  per  week  the  first  term  and  during  eleven  hours  the  second 
term.  This  included  an  advanced  course  in  the  Calculus  for  the  Senior  Class, 
a  course  in  the  Differential  and  one  in  the  Integral  Calculus  for  the  Junior 
Class ;  a  course  in  Higher  Algebra  attended  by  Seniors  and  Sophomores ;  and 
a  course  in  Analytic  Geometry  for  the  Sophomore  Class.  Each  of  the  above 
courses  occupied  three  hours  per  week  for  one-half  year. 
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The  ioorth  division  of  the  Fresh maD  Class  recited  to  me  in  Solid  and 
Spherical  Geemetry ;  the  first  divisioD  in  Trigonometry  and  in  Algebra. 
Each  oi  these  subjects  was  assigned  five  hoars  per  week  for  one-third  of  the 
year. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  undergraduate  work  were  similar  to  that  of  pre* 
Tious  years  except  in  the  case  of  the  Algebra.  In  Higher  Algebra  the  text- 
book ¥rritten  by  Hall  and  Knight  was  used.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pages,  covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  were  read  with  good  results. 
F6r  the  Freshman  division  I  selected  Wells'  College  Algebra.  Commencing 
with  the  Theory  of  Quadratic  Equations  the  class  covered  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pages  of  the  text  in  a  very  thorough  mannerr  For  the  first 
time  I  was  able  to  include  in  the  course  an  introduction  to  Determinants. 
W.  W.  Hoss,  of  this  class,  in  addition  to  the  regular  work,  read  about  one 
hundred  additional  pages,  thus  completing  the  book. 

I  have  also  devoted  about  one  hour  each  week  during  the  first  half-year 
and  two  hours  each  week  during  the  second  half-year  to  students  of  the 
Jnnior  and  Sophomore  classes  pursuing  Honor  Work  in  Analytic  €^metry 
and  Calculus. 

As  keeper  of  the  Merit-Roll  I  have  now  served  the  University  for  eleven 
conseeutiye  years.  This  work  has  increased  in  amount  from  year  to  year, 
both  from  the  greater  number  of  students  and  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
elective  system.  On  account  of  the  change  in  the  number  of  terms  the  labor 
will  be  increased  one-lialf  next  year,  and  will  be  too  great  a  burden  for  any 
one  who  is  employed  full  time  in  teaching. 

The  conduct  of  the  young  men  the  past  year  and  in  most  instances  their 
attendance  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

Nathaniel  F.  Davis, 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

Brown  University,  June  29, 1891. 


[Report  qf  the  Prqfesaor  qf  Astronomy \ 

Bbown  Univebsity,  July  1, 1891. 
To  THE  Pbesidekt  OP  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy and  Director  of  the  Ladd  Observatory. 

Two  courses  in  Astronomy  were  offered  the  past  year,  both  elective,  and 
open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  first  was  a  course  in  General  Astronomy, 
similar  to  that  of  previous  years,  and  was  elected  by  twenty-six  Juniors, 
four  Seniors,  and  one  special  student.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science,  the  methods  of  its  professional  study,  and  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  movements  and  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  the 
topics  of  the  course.  Young's  General  Astronomy  was  the  chief  reference 
book.  This  course  occupied  the  first  half-year  and  was  followed  the  second 
half*year  by  a  technical  course  in  Practical  Astronomy,  designed  especially 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  gain  practical  knowledge  of  the  precise 
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methods  peculiar  to  Applied  Astronomy.  Two  Seniors  elected  the  course, 
and  wer^  given  practical  work  with  the  sextant  and  transit*  instrument* 
practice  in  computing,  and  theoretical  work  pertaining  to  the  instruments 
and  their  use  for  solving  problems  of  practical  Astronomy,  We  are  much 
indebted  to  Hezekiah  Gonant,  Esq.,  of  Pawtucket,  for  the  use  of  an  excellent 
portable  transit  for  this  course. 

As  Director  of  the  Ladd  Observatory,  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the 
work  of  construction  has  gone  on  faithfully  and  the  building  is  nearly  com- 
pleted and  equipped.  The  walls  were  finished  and  the  building  was  covered 
before  winter,  except  the  dome,  the  contractor  for  which  failed  to  carry  out  his 
written  agreement  to  have  it  ready  when  the  mason  had  completed  his  work. 
A  temporary  roof  was  put  over  the  tower,  and  the  inside  work  on  the  build- 
ing was  done  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  various  instniments  con- 
stituting the  equipment  have  been  received  from  time  to  time,  and  all  are  now 
here  except  the  chief  equatorial,  which  is  nearly  finished,  and  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  in  position  before  the  academic  year  begins.  Work  of  obser- 
vation was  begun  January  1st,  with  the  simpler  meteorological  instru- 
ments; recording  instruments  were  installed  in  May,  and  part  of  the  obser- 
vations of  the  course  in  Practical  Astronomy  were  made  at  the  Observatory. 
A  special  student  was  received  in  ^ay,  who  will  assist  in  the  current  work 
of  the  Observatory.  The  grounds  about  the  building  have  been  graded  since 
the  spring  opened. 

As  in  previous  years,  I  assisted  the  Mathematical  department  the  first  half- 
year  by  teaching  one  division  of  the  Freshman  Glass  the  subjects  of  Solid 
Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WiNSLOw  Upton. 


[Report  of  the  Newport-Rogers  Professor  of  Chemistry] 

To  THE  President  of  BrowN'-Unhtersity  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  instruction  in  chemistry 
conducted  by  me  in  the  University  during  the  past  year : 

The  opportunity  offered  a  student  for  pursuing  chemistry  has  been  con* 
siderably  increased  this  year.  It  now  commences  in  the  Sophomore  year  and 
extends  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  number  of  students  choosing  chemistry  has  been  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  one  course  at  least,  the  students  electing  chemistry  represented  a 
greater  number  than  those' choosing  any  other  elective  course  at  the  same- 
time. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  this  subject  has  been  modified  and  largely  im- 
proved of  late.  Every  student  in  this  department  has  taken  a  systematic 
course  of  personal  experimental  practice  in  the  working  laboratory.  This 
has  greatly  increased  the  task  of  teachers  in  this  department  and  has  natur- 
ally Increased  the  expenses  incidental  to  supplies,  such  as  chemicals,  appar- 
atus, etc.  But  the  advantages  gained  by  students  have  largely  outweighed 
the  additional  labor  and  expense. 

The  courses  conducted  during  the  year  have  been  as  follows  : 
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Course  l.   I>escriptive  Chemistry,  The  classes  In  this  subject  have  per- 
formed laboratory  work  represented  by  experiments  In  the  properties  of  the 
principal  non-mietals  and  metals,  together  with  their  most  Important  com- 
pounds.  During  the  progress  of  a  given  experiment,  the  student  has  been 
required  to  make  a  formal  report  of  his  observations  upon  the  work  in  hand. 
Such  reports  written  from  day  to  day  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  are 
considered  of  great  importance.  In  the  course  of  modern  methods  of  sclen- 
Ufie  workf  the  habit  of  observation  should  be  early  acquired.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  noted  that  our  students  show  a  marked  increase  in  their 
power  of  observing  natural  phenomena  under  the  discipline  afforded  by  the 
methods  detailed. 

In  connection  with  the  laboratory  work,  pupils  In  this  course  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  development  of  modern  chemistry,  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture of  many  important  substances,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  soda-ash, 
borax,  and  the  like.  They  have  also  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
functions  of  Important  substances  occurring  In  nature,  such  as  the  atmosphere 
in  its  relations  to  animal  respiration  and  In  Its  influence  on  climate ;  water 
in  its  distribution  in  the  oc^ns,  rivers,  the  air,  and  In  animal  and  vegetable 
structures.  They  have  also  been  trained  In  (he  general  laws  underlying 
chemical  change.  Careful  attention  hfts  been  given,  too,  to  the  acquisition 
by  the  pupil,  of  the  habit  of  making  numerical  computations  of  the  amounts 
of  substances  produced  by  chemical  operations,  and  these  computations 
have  been  worked  out  mentally  and  processes  and  results  given  In  presence 
of  the  classi 

Course  2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  course  has  included  Instruction 
in  the  analytical  investigation  of  both  known  and  unknown  chemical  com- 
pounds. It  has  included  the  preliminary  examinations  serving  to  separate 
whole  groups  of  substances  and  show  their  absence— or.  It  may  be,  the  pres- 
ence of  representatives  of  them— In  the  material  under  examination.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  preliminary  examination  has  come  a  more  formal  and  strict 
search  for  chemical  elements  or  compounds  whose  presence  has  been  inferred 
from  the  earlier  trials. 

'  This  course  is  a  valuable  one  and  It  is  believed  to  afford  most  excellent 
training  of  the  mind  In  the  logical  treatment  of  problems  not  only  In  chemis- 
try but  in  other  departments  of  study. 

Course  3.  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis.  In  this  branch  students 
have  pursued  a  systematic  course  of  study  of  the  chief  processes  employed 
in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  principal  chemical  elements  and  certain 
of  their  compounds. 

Course  4.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  course  was  not  elected 
this  year,  although  we  have  been  prepared  to  conduct  It. 

Course  5.  Organic  Chemistry.  Several  students  have  undertaken  this 
interesting  and  Important  branch.  It  represents  the  preparation  of  organic 
compounds  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  careful  study  of  particular  ones.  It 
also  involves  ultimate  and  proximate  analysis.  With  It  have  been  pre- 
sented the  theories  of  organic  radicals  and  the  part  they  play  In  the  lmmen83 
number  of  complex  molecules  they  form. 
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CovRSB  6.  Medical  ChemUtry.  This  subject  has  been  presented  both  ex- 
perimentally and  theoretically.  It  has  involved,  as  heretofore,  a  study*  of 
certain  important  topics  in  the  following  four  divisions :  (1)  food  materials; 
(2)  certain  anaesthetics,  like  chloroform  and  ether;  (3)  certain  surgical  dress- 
ings, such  as  pyroxilln,  collodion,  and  other  cotton  preparations :  (4)  certain 
important  alkaloids,  like  quinine  and  morphine ;  (5)  certain  mineral  poisons 
and  their  detection;  (6)  normal  urine,  morbid  urine,  and  associated  matters. 

Course  7.  As$aying,  Under  this  branch,  students  have  been  instructed 
in  the  methods  of  determining  the  percentage  of  Important  metals  In  a  con- 
siderable number  of  metallic  ores.  This  course  will  be  given  again  next 
year,  and  preparations  have  been  made  to  Increase  the  scope  of  the  work  to 
be  performed  by  the  student. 

Course  8.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  In  past  years  the  methods  used  in 
the  chemical  examination  of  Important  agricultural  substances  have  been 
regularly  taught.  In  the  coming  year  It  Is  intended  to  make  a  distinct  elfort 
to  arrange  this  subject  In  a  yet  more  complete  and  effective  form. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  present  year  the  number  of  students  using  the 
chemical  laboratory  for  experimental  and  other  purposes,  has  been  ninety- 
five.  As  the  working  laboratory  was  originally  intended  to  accommodate 
twenty-eight,  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  adjusting  working 
hours  for  students  in  our  present  restricted  quarters.  Our  laboratory  build- 
ing, when  it  was  constructed,  was  considered  admirably  adapted  for  Its  pur- 
poses ;  and  this  opinion  was  sustained  by  the  fact  that  many  other  labora- 
tories in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  immediately  modeled  after  it 
It  has  now  been  in  use  for  nearly  thirty  years  without  considerable  modifica- 
tions or  additions.  The  building  was  opened  to  students  in  1882.  The 
building,  even  to-day,  may  certainly  be  considered  an  admirable  one  for  the 
chemical  Instruction  of  small  classes,  I  anticipate,  however,  that  the  larger 
classes  coming  to  us  next  year,  and  probably  hereafter,  will  subject  us  to 
considerable  stress  because  of  deficient  space.  Perhaps  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  the  College  now  is  a  much  larger  building 
for  chemical  purposes.  I  hope  that  some  friend  of  education  may  soon  be 
moved  to  present  to  the  College  a  sum  of  money  adequate  to  this  end.  Within 
two  or  three  years,  many  colleges  In  the  United  States  have  erected  very 
large  buildings  for  chemical  instruction :  it  thus  becomes  the  more  important 
that  we  should  not  fall  behind  in  this  honorable  race. 

During  the  past  year,  the  students  in  chemistry  have  manifested  a  decided 
Interest  In  the  subject,  and  have.  In  general,  made  an  amount  of  progress 
that  has  been  commendable  and  gratifying. 

In  this  department  during  the  past  year,  I  have  been  assisted  by  t^rofessor 
Edwin  E.  Calder,  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Guild,  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Newell,  and  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Saunders  (the  latter  for  the  second  half  of  the  year).  In  closing 
this  report,  I  take  pleasure  In  acknowledging  their  faithful  and  entirely  sat- 
isfactory performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Appleton, 
Newport-Kogers  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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[Report  of  the  Hazard  Prcfeeeor  of  rkysics] 

To  THB  PRKSiDBirr  OP  Bbown  Univebsity  : 

In  order  to  press  forward  the  completion  of  Wilson  Hall  and  to  make  such 
preUminary  arrangements  as  might  be  possible  for  the  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances belonging  to  the  Department  of  Physics,  the  entire  summer  vacation 
was  devoted  to  this  work  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Mount,  and  myself.  Owing 
very  largely  to  Mr.  Mount's  unwearied  and  efficient  aid  the  workshop  was 
in  running  order  by  the  end  of  January. 

As  Khode  Island  Hall  was  needed  for  other  departments  of  instruction, 
the  physical  apparatus  was  moved  over  to  Wilson  Hall  in  January,  fortu- 
nately without  serious  accident.  Only  one  room,  and  this  not  yet  finished, 
was  available  for  storing  this  apparatus,  which  was  therefore  necessarily 
crowded  together  in  unavoidable  confusion  until  the  middle  of  March,  when 
the  apparatus  room  proper  was  ready  to  receive  it. 

College  work  was  begun  in  Wilson  Hall  early  in  February,  although  the 
floors  were  not  all  laid  and  there  were  no  permanent  doors  in  the  building. 

Three  courses  had  been  offered: 

(1)  A  Workshop  Course  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mount ; 

(2)  General  Physics,  a  course  of  lectures,  experimentally  illustrated,  on 
Sound,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity,  given  by  myself ; 

(3)  A  course  of  experimental  work  in  Mechanics,  called  the  Mechanical 
Laboratory  course. 

This  last  course  I  undertook  to  conduct  myself,  but  found  that  neither  my 
time  nor  my  strength  permitted  me  to  continue.  The  excellent  assistant,  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Greenlaw,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  whom 
you  provided  to  help  me  out  in  this  emergency,  took  charge  and  carried 
through  the  work  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 

The  number  of  students  under  instruction  was  as  follows : 


Workshop  course  32 

General  Physics  r  58 

Mechanical  Laboratory  10 

Although  the  building  as  such  was  completed  in  February  much  remained  ^ 
to  be  done  before  it  could  be  exhibited  as  fairly  fitted  to  its  purposes.  It  was 
not  therefore  formally  opened  as  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity untU  June  15th.  About  three  hundred  invitations  were  issued,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  George  F.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  donor  of  the 
building,  to  those  who  had  contributed  to  its  equipment,  to  the  Corporation 
of  the  University,  to  Physicists  in  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  to 
such  non-residents  as  were  suggested  as  most  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
such  an  occasion.  A  general  invitation  to  the  citizens  of  Providence  was 
published  in  the  city  papers.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  large  lecture- 
room  and  were  attended  by  a  representative  gathering  of  distinguished  edu- 
cators and  of  public-spirited  citizens. 

A  list  of  gifts  to  the  Department  of  Physics  during  the  college  year  ending 
Jone  17th  is  appended  to  this  report.  This  list  is  as  nearly  complete  and  ac- 
curate as  the  confusing  conditions  of  the  past  three  months  allow. 
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Allow  me  to  add  that  the  Department  of  Physics  is  indebted  to  Professor 
John  Peirce  for  his  most  valuable  suggestions  and  advice,  as  well  as  to  hia 
continuous  personal  assistance,  even  more  than  for  his  numerous  gifts  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eli  W.  BLA.KB. 


ListqfOifU  to  the  Department  of  Physics  for  the  year  1890-91, 

MACHINES  AKD  TOOLS. 

1  Milling  Machine  Brown  &  Sharpe  MTg  Go. 

1  Engine  Lathe,  16  inch  x  8  inch   "  " 

1  Grinding  Machine  

Extra  Discount  on  Drill  Press  Gould  &  Eberhardt,  New- 
ark, New  Jersey. 

1  Lathe  for  wood  work  Nicholson  &  Waterman. 

1  Plain  Uorton  Chuck  Professor  John  Peirce. 

1  Plain  Two-Jaw  Chuck  

1  Almond  Chuck  

1  Centering  device  for  drill   **  ** 

1  Set  of  3  Taps  ft  inch  10  th'ds  

1  Hack-saw  frame   **  ** 

1  Sett  Small  Drills,  sizes  in  tenths,  m.  m   '*  '* 

J  dozen  3-16  inch  Drills  

1  dozen  i  inch  Drills  

2  Sheepskins  for  use  as  aprons   "  " 

80  Bolts  for  Planer  

2  Dozen  Bolts  for  Drill  Press  **  ** 

1  Vice  for  Drill  Press  

1,200  lbs.  Castings  for  use  in  shop   "  ** 

1  Universal  Screw  Cutting  Machine   "  " 

1  Machine  for  cutting  worm  gears   **  ** 

1  Twist  Drill  Grinder  

1  Universal  Thread-Cutting  device  for  Lathe  

1  Sett  Flat-drill  Holders  for  Lathe  

20  lbs.  Copper  Wire  for  Electro-Motor   ** 

1  Nicholson  File  Holder  

1  Swage  Block  

1  Wrench  for  Hanger  Bolts   "  *• 

1  Large  S  Wrench   " 

1  Small  pair  Snips  

1  Pair  Blacksmith's  Tongs  

1  Lathe  Dog  

a  Small  Steel  Gears  for  Lathe  

1  Sett  Wood  Turner's  Tools   " 

1  Flatter  for  use  in  forging   "  " 

2  complete  setts  Lathe  Tools   **  " 

5  Soffits  for  use  in  brace   "  " 

1  dozen  cold  chisels   **  " 

J  dozen  Prick  Punches   "  ** 
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4  yard  Surgeon's  plaster  Professor  John  Peirce. 

1  Concave  Mirror   **  *• 

1  large  Monkey  Wrench  ,  Mr.  Frank  Lester. 

1  Sett  of  Taps  of  various  sizes  Mr.  A.  Q.  Delaney. 

Photographic  Materials. 

30  dozen  Dry  Plates  

6  packages  ready  Sensitized  Paper  

8  dozen  sheets  Blue-print  Paper. .............. 

1  Harvard  Outfit  i  

1  Apparatus  for  Flash  Light  

1  dozen  bottles,  15  grs.  each,  Chloride  of  Gold 

i  lb.  Schering^  Pyro-gallic  Acid  

1  Yellow  Disc  for  Ortho^hromatic  Plates — 


Professor  John  Peirce. 
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Instruments  for  Scientific  Research. 

Casellis'  Anemometer  Mrs.  T.  P.  Shepard. 

Sett  Standard  Thermometers  ProfessorE.  W.  Blake. 


[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Practical  Physics] 

Thirty-two  students  took  the  workshop  course  daring  the  past  term.  Con- 
sidering the  disadvantages  under  which  we  labored  in  the  first  half  of  the 
term,  the  work  as  a  whole  was  very  satisfactory.  The  main  object  kept  in 
view  was  to  give  the  men  good  tools,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  methods  of 
handling  ^uch  tools,  and  particularly  in  keeping  tools  in  order. 

The  work  in  the  wood  shop  was  from  drawings  of  various  pieces  or  models, 
such  as  joints  of  all  kinds,  f  roni  a  plain  splice  to  the  more  difficult  dove-tail, 
These  pieces  were  required  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  dimensions  given 
on  the  drawings.  In  this  way  an  idea  of  drawing  and  dimensions  is  obtained, 
as  well  as  practice  in  handling  the  tools. 

If  possible,  the  courses  in  drawing  and  shop  work  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  student  might  make  his  working  drawings,  then  take  them  to  the 
shop,  and  working  from  them  to  the  given  dimensions,  make  the  models. 


Iron  Working. 

Here,  as  in  the  other  shop,  the  work  was  from  drawings  or  actual  models, 
but  greater  stress  was  put  on  the  accurateness  of  the  work.  Here  the  first 
work  was  in  the  use  of  the  hammer  and  chisel,  later,  the  file  in  chipping  and 
filing  a  rough  casting  square  and  smooth.  After  this  pupils  were  required 
to  spend  some  time  looking  over  the  various  machines,  and  to  find  out  by 
actual  handling  and  observation  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  purpose  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  lathe,  planer,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  Then  they  were 
given  a  piece  to  work  on,  and  required  to  turn  out  a  duplicate  of  the  model 
given  them,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  truth  of  their  dimensions. 

Among  some  of  the  useful  articles  made  during  the  term  are  the  following: 

l-horse  power  electric  motor. 

A  steam  engine. 
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Seyeral  hardened  steel  mandrels. 
Taps  of  various  sizes. 
Mercury  contact  cups. 

Cast  iron  straight  edges.  ' 

Some  other  articles  of  minor  importance  were  also  made. 

Wm.  D.  Motmr. 


[Report  of  Professor  of  Agricultural  ZoiHogy  and  Curator  0/  the  Museum] 

To  THE  PBESIDENT  OF  BBOWN  UNIVERSITY : 

The  Professor  of  Agricultural  Zoology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museums  of 
Zoology  and  Anthropology  respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

Those  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  were  beneficiaries  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  State  Agricultural  Scholarships  attended  my  course  of 
lectures  during  the  first  half  of  the  Academic  year  with  expressed  satisfac- 
tion on  their  part  and  the  wish  that  it  might  have  been  extended. 

I  gave  the  stipulated  time  of  a  full  half  year  to  my  work  as  Curator  of  the 
Museums,  some  of  it  miscellaneous^  but  the  larger  part  I  devoted  to  the 
identifying  and  labeling  of  the  large  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  United  States,  had  never  been  classified. 

In  my  last  repott  I  alluded  to  my  long-cherished  desire  to  have  another 
room  that  might  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Anthropological  specimens.  A 
suitable  room  adjoining  the  Museum  of  Zoology  having  lately  been  freed 
from  its  use  as  a  lecture-room,  with  the  consent  of  the  Advisory  and  Execu- 
tive Committee,  I  have  contracted  with  a  responsible  party,  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Steward  of  the  University  and  myself,  to  furnish  it, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term,  at  my  own  expense,  with  a  sky- 
light, gallery  and  cases. 

As  Curator  I  have  officially  extended  the  thanks  of  the  Corporation  to 
Joseph  P.  Earle  for  valuable  specimens  from  the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings  and 
other  localities;  to  Professor  A.  S.  Packard,  Professor  J.  W.  P.  Jenks, 
John  M.  Dimon,  A.  W.  Pearson,  Rev.  A.  F.  Davidson,  D.  C.  P.  Bancroft, 
Gottleb  Eroegel  for  specimens  of  Mexican  and  Indian  Art ;  Professor  J. 
W.  P.  Jenks  for  Coins  and  Medals;  Lucian  Sharpe,  Jr.,  '93,  S.  O.  Dexter,  '93, 
for  valuable  cases  of  Rhode  Island  Insects ;  Miss  S.  B.  Bucklin  for  a  rare 
egg  of  the  pheasant  family ;  Rev.  F.  Purvis,  Professor  H.  C.  Bumpus,  A.  M. 
Gammell,  John  Devlin,  T.  J.  Battey  for  Fossils;  Professor  J.  W.  P.  Jenks 
for  fishes  from  Florida;  G.  S.  Brown,  '88,  R.  W.  Taft,  '91,  W.  Owen  Jacobs, 
Professor  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  for  Birds;  Hon.  N.  P.  Hill,  Dr.  DeWolf,  for  shells; 
Professor  A.  S.  Packard,  Professor  J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  W.  L.  Perham,  Queenie 
Latham,  for  Miscellaneous  specimens. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 

June  17, 1891. 
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[Report  of  the  Frofessor  of  Modem  Languages] 

To  THE  PrKSIDEKT  OF  BbOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

As  Professor  in  charge  of  the  Depftrtment  of  Modern  Languages  I  beg  to 
snbmit  the  following  report: 

This  department  embraces  still  the  German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages  and  literatures.  It  is  evident  not  only  that  one  officer  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in  subjects  so  widely  different,  but  also 
that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  direct  and  superintend  work  so  extended 
and  varied  as  that  embraced  in  this  department  at  the  present  time.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that,  as  soon  as  it  may  be  practicable,  the  **  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures"  may  be  made  a  separate  department;  and  the 
^  German  Languages  and  Literatures,"  including  the  New  High-German, 
the  Middle  High-German,  the  Old  High  German,  the  Gothic  and  the  Old 
Norse,  another  department,  each  under  a  responsible  head.  If  the  work  now 
attempted  is  to  be  carried  forward  successfully,  this  divison  should  be  made 
at  no  distant  day. 

The  IHvi9ion  of  the  Work  during  the  present  academic  year  has  been  as 
follows:  I  have  given  instruction  in  German  to  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes,  and  to  the  Graduate  students  in  Middle  High-German  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  conducted  the  work  of  Honor  students  in  all  the  classes. 
Professor  Langdon  has  had  charge  of  the  classes  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
advanced  French,  including  the  Sophomore  class  and  two  divisions  of  the 
Freshman  class.  Dr.  Jewett  has  given  instruction  to  two  divisions  and  Mr. 
Swift  to  one  division  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Gterman,  and  Mr.  Crowell  to 
one  division  of  the  Freshman  class  in  French.  « 

The  Work  Done  has  been  upon  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  There  is  an 
increasing  number  of  students  who  desire  to  push  their  studies  further  than 
the  regular  college  classes  can  be  carried.  Over  thirty  such  students  en- 
rolled themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  Honor  work  in  German 
alone.  These  students  are  assigned  about  four  times  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  their  regular  classes,  and,  as  they  are  required  to  secure  a  standing  of 
ninety  per  cent,  in  order  to  win  honorable  mention,  they  form  in  each  class 
a  group  of  choice  students  who  add  a  stimulus  to  the  class-work  and  give  no 
little  encouragement  to  the  instructor.  The  most  pronounced  advance  has 
been  the  introduction  of  graduate  courses.  Ten  candidates  for  advance 
degrees,  graduates  of  this  and  other  colleges,  have  been  enrolled  in  German. 
It  has  been  my  custom  to  meet  all  these  students  in  a  class  on  Saturday 
morning  and  to  spend  the  morning  in  class-work.  Six  members  of  the 
Senior  class  have  met  regularly  throughout  the  year  with  us  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  we  have  read  together  Das  J^ibelungenlied,  At  other  times  I  have 
met  individually  the  graduate  students  for  such  assistance  as  each  required. 
The  influence  of  such  a  body  of  young  men  upon  college  life  has  been  very 
marked,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  several  of  the  leading  scholars  in 
the  present  graduating  class  have  already  made  application  to  be  enrolled  as 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages  next  year. 

The  Oerman  Seminary.  At  your  suggestion  I  took  measures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  establish  a  Seminary  in  connection  with  the  department. 
The  College  kindly  set  apart  a  room  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  and  fitted  it  up 
with  lights,  tables,  desks  and  book-cases.  Friends  of  the  College  have  by 
generous  subscriptions  enabled  us  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  German 
library.  Access  to  the  Seminary  has  been  free  at  all  times  during  the  day 
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and  eyening  to  all  graduate  students  in  German,  to  all  members  of  the  Senior 
German  class,  and  on  certain  days  to  students  pursuing  Honor  work  in  Ger- 
man. About  sixty  persons  have  thus  had  access  to  this  Seminary  and  to  its 
library,  and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  even  dnribg  this  first  year  upon  the 
spirit  and  work  of  the  department  has  been  very  marked.  It  was  found 
that  the  room  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  advanced  students 
in  the  Romance  languages,  but  I  hope  that  a  movement  may  be  made  next 
year  for  the  establishment  of  a  Romance  Seminary.  Among  the  donors  to 
the  German  Seminary  I  wish  to  mention  General  Olney  Arnold,  Ex-Governor 
Alfred  H.  Littlefield,  Mr.  Darius  L.  Goff,  Dr.  Adrian  Scott,  and  members 
of  the  present  Senior  class  in  German. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  authorities 
of  the  College  for  the  leave  of  absence  which  they  have  granted  to  me,  that 
I  may  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  study  during  the  coming  academic  year. 
While  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  I  shall  thus  be  cut  off  for  the 
next  twelve  months  from  participation  in  work  ^hich  I  can  see  opening  be- 
fore us,  yet  I  leave  full  of  hope  that  the  opportunities  for  advance  study 
which  I  shall  enjoy  will  enable  me  to  return  better  prepared  to  perform  the 
work  that  I  may  be  called  upon  to  do. 

I  have  asked  Professor  Langdon  to  make  a  report  covering  the  work  done 
under  his  immediate  charge. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Alonzo  Williams. 


[Report  of  the  A$9iatant  Profe$$or  of  Modern  Languages] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

Closing  the  first  year  of  my  connection  with  Brown  University  I  wish,  first 
of  all,  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  interest  and  encouragement  received 
from  yourself  and  Professor  Williams,  and  especially  for  the  earnestness 
and  courtesy  with  which  the  members  of  my  several  classes  have  without 
exception  helped  me  to  accomplish  my  share  of  our  mutual  work. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Professor  Williams  I  have  had  during  the 
past  year,  entire  charge  of  all  the  work  in  French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  with 
the  exception  of  the  third  section  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  French,  for  which 
he  undertook  to  provide.  This  latter,  consisting  of  imperfectly  and  wholly 
unprepared  candidates  for  admission,  has  done  excellent  work  under  Mr. 
Crowell,  although  naturally  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  progress 
inade  by  the  two  regular  sections. 

French.  (Freshmen.)  (75.) 

The  work  with  the  two  upper  sections  of  this  class  has  consisted  through- 
out the  year  of  a  careful  study  of  the  structure,  idiomatic  peculiarities  and 
genius  of  French  as  revealed  in  standard  works  of  modern  authors.  A  very 
large  amount  of  reading  has  been  accomplished,  instruction  being  imparted 
by  methods  rendered  imperative  for  classes  of  forty,  and  calculated  to  give 
the  teacher  the  maximum  opportunity  for  teaching  and  inspiring  his  pupils, 
and  the  class  the  minimum  occasion  for  false  relations  with  their  instructor 
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and  for  loss  of  interest.  Thoee  who.  in  all  probability,  will  elect  French  the 
following  year,  are  now  qualified  to  take  up  either  literary  or  linguistic  work 
withootthe  assistance  of  either  grammar  or  English  text-books. 

French,  SophomoreB,  (20.) 

After  several  lectures  upon  French  literature  during  the  Middles  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance  period,  attention  was  confined  in  this  class  to  the  great 
Mtboreof  the  XVIIth  century.  In  addition  to  lectures  on  this  period, 
snpplemented  by  outside  reading,  the  instructor  and  class  read  together 
in  translation  and  in  the  original  a  large  number  of  the  master-pieces  of 
Comeille,  La  Fontaine  and  Moli^re,  special  care  being  devoted  to  the  latter. 
Racine  had  already  been  read  by  the  class  outside.  In  this  course  my  effort 
has  been  to  enlist  a  sympathetic  and  vital  interest  in  the  period,  in  France, 
in  her  classic  authors,  and  In  the  genius  of  the  language  which  was  their  in- 
strument.  The  sad  fact  that  students  of  the  Sophomore  year  as  a  rule  know 
almostnothingabout  either  modern  European  history  or  English  literature 
has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  incidentally  much  Instruction  on  those 
two  subjects,  upon  some  acquaintance  with  which  a  teacher  of  a  foreign 
modern  literature  ought  to  be  able  to  rely  if  he  is  expected  to  pursue  the 
historical  and  comparative  method.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  knowl- 
edge of  ancient  history  and  literature  previous  to  the  times  of  Alexander  and 
Marcos  Aurelius  prescribed  for  admission  can  fully  compensate  for  this  de- 
ficiency. However,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  good 
results  have  crowned  a  very  profitable  year's  work.  The  class  have  evi- 
dently acquired  a  free  use  of  the  French  language,  and  have  been  quickened 
to  sueh  an  appreciation  of  its  literature  and  genius  as  to  make  them  want 
more  French  and  more  literature.  Fourteen  members  of  the  class  have  pre- 
sented me  with  a  written  petition  for  a  course  next  year  in  the  XlXth  cen- 
tury French  literature.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  assigned,  five  mem- 
bers have  done  a  large  amount  of  outside  reading,  receiving  Sophomore 
honors. 

Spmiih.  (Juniara.)  (1.) 

Beside  the  necessary  preliminary  work  in  the  grammar,  the  class  read 
sofpeaoo  pages  of  modem  Spanish,  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  original,  thus 
makuig  a  good  start  for  future  work. 

ItaUan.  (Seniara.)  (4.) 

Owing  to  conflicts  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  this  class  was  very  small, 
being  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  to  two  members,  Messrs.  E.  H. 
Johnson  and  C.  A.  Header,  which  fact  however  only  spurred  us  on  to  good 
wort  Owing  to  the  ability  and  earnestness  of  the  above  mentioned  gentle- 
men we  aeoompllslied  far  more  than  the  work  usually  done  in  one  year.  In 
addition  to  the  preliminary  grammar  and  360  pages  of  modem  Italian,  we 
read  three  pUiys  and  twelve  cantos  of  Dante's  Infemo.  During  the  second 
^  the  recitations  of  the  class  were  regularly  attended  by  Messrs.  Growell 
^  Bodlong,  both  of  whom  have  been  doing  graduate  work  in  the  Romance 
^Koages.  I  have  good  reason  to  exjiect  a  large  class  in  Italian  next  year. 
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Courses  to  be  offered  in  189M892. 


The  experience  of  the  past  year  will  enable  me  to  enter  apon  the  next 
with  a  definite  programme  and  a  fair  idea  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
this  field  of  study  at  Brown.  Hereafter  the  Freshman  year  will  be  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to  read  modern  French  rapidly  and  apprecl- 
atiyely  with  as  little  use  of  English  as  possible.  The  Sophomore  year  will 
be  given  up  to  the  study  of  the  classic  authors  of  the  XVIIth  century  and  a 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  XVIIItb,  the  principal  master-pieces  being 
interpreted  and  presented  by  the  instructor,  while  the  class  prepares  daily 
reports  on  the  class  work  and  on  outside  reading  in  P^rench  text-books.  For 
the  Junior  year  a  new  course  will  be  offered  on  French  literature  of  the 
XlXth  century,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  Romantic  movement 
and  to  contemporary  literary  tendencies  in  France. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  I  propose  to  offer  to  competent  students 
a  one-hour  course  in  French  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  to  graduate 
candidates  for  advanced  degrees  one-hour  courses  in  XVIth  century  French, 
and  in  the  classic  authors  of  Italy,  taking  up  in  connection  with  each  the 
study  of  the  Renaissance;  also  an  Introductory  three-hour  course  In  Romance 
Philology  based  upon  the  study  of  the  old  French  and  Proven9al  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

The  assurance  I  have  received  from  students  already  connected  with  Brown 
that  all  these  courses  will  during  the  next  two  years  be  taken  and  earnestly 
pursued  if  offered,  leads  me  to  feel  that  a  well  rounded  department  of  the 
Romance  Languages  is  fairly  started,  needing  only  encouragement  and  hard 
work  to  becon^e  a  fait  accompli.  Its  separation  from  the  work  in  the  Teu- 
tonic field  being  already  de  facto  accomplished  (the  Assistant  Professor 
being  charged  with  entire  responsibility),  it  only  remains  for  the  authorities 
of  the  University  to  see  their  way  to  suitably  recognize  the  fact  and  put  this 
department  upon  an  entirely  independent  footing. 

With  reference  to  the  above,  permit  me  here,  my  dear  sir,  to  suggest  cer- 
tain wants  upon  the  meeting  of  which  progress  along  perfectly  possible  lines 
of  development  depends.  To  enable  the  professor  in  charge  to  give  his  best 
energies  to  the  advanced  work  which  will  hereafter  demand  more  and  more 
of  his  time,  there  is  pressing  need  of  the  help  of  an  assistant.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  already  had  to  depend  upon  an  instructor  for  three  hours 
work  with  the  Freshmen.  Next  year,  however,  we  shall  need  the  time  of  a 
"  whole  "  man,  who,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  third  section  in  Vre^- 
man  French,  can  relieve  me  of  the  correction  of  the  frequent  written  exam- 
inations and  other  clerical  work  upon  which  the  success  of  my  methods 
partly  depends.  Instead  of  giving  up  to  such  an  assistant,  as  is  usually  the 
way,  the  teaching  of  the  younger  students,  I  would  prefer  to  keep  all  the 
actual  teaching  in  the  department  in  my  own  hands.  If  I  am  to  avail  myself 
of  all  actual  opportunities  for  development  I  must  l>e  relieved  from  '*  serving 
tables  "  and  devote  myself  to  higher  if  not  more  important  matters.  If  I  can 
be  helped  in  this  way,  I  should  gladly  recommend  Mr.  Growell  for  the  two- 
fold position  as  a  perfectly  reliable  instructor  specially  qualified  to  give 
valuable  assistance  In  the  way  I  propose. 

Beside  this*  the  department  needs  exclusive  use  of  a  home  of  its  own,  a 
room  where  maps,  charts  and  a  special  working  library  can  be  collected,  and. 
where  the  teacher  can  meet  advanced  students  for  consultation,  etc.  For 
the  equipment  of  such  4  department^room  I  trust  that  I  can  depend  upon  the 
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interest  and  gene^ity  already  shown  by  the  f riendB  of  Brown  in  bnilding 
op  the  German  aide  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  to  whleh  side 
all  material  help  has  this  past  year  been  exelosively  devoted. 

With  an  assistant,  a  room  and  $500  worth  of  books,  the  interest  ahready 
developed  in  the  two  lower  classes  can  in  two  or  three  years  be  mi^le  to  re- 
sult In  a  Department  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  of  which 
Brown  University  can  be  proud. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GOUBTNST  LANODON, 

Assistant  Profe?sor  of  the  Modem  Languages 
(in  charge  of  the  Romance  Languages.) 


{Beport  of  the  ^PrqfeMorof  Zodlogy  and  Otology] 

To  THE  P&KSIDKNT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY: 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Zoology  to  the  Junior  class  was  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  elected  by  twenty-eight,  one  or  two 
others  also  attending.  As  in  former  courses,  the  aim  was  to  impart  the  prin- 
ciples of  animal  morphology,  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  leading  types  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  from  monad  to  man.  Besides  this,  the  relations  of  ani- 
mals to  their  environment,  the  struggle  for  existence,  protection,  resemblance 
and  adaptation,  embryology,  heredity,  animal  psychology,  and  zoo-geo- 
graphy were  discussed,  the  course  ending  with  a  lecture  on  evolution  from 
the  biological  point  of  view.  Besides  lecture  notes,  the  class  was  this  year 
required  to  use  a  brief  text-book. 

The  lectures  on  Geology,  given  to  the  Seniors,  were  also  substantially  as 
in  former  years,  but  without  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  man ;  this  subject 
being  treated  in  the  later  course  of  Anthropology.  The  first  half  of  the 
term  was  devoted  to  Physical  Geology,  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  Histori- 
cal Geology.  Under  the  latter  head,  the  origin  and  succession  of  life  on  the 
earth,  involving  the  principles  of  Paleontology  and  the  facte  bearing  on  the 
evolution  of  life-forms  from  the  generalized  to  the  specialized  types,  both  of 
planto  and  animals,  were  pointed  out  The  class  was  taken  out  on  field  ex- 
cursions, and  taught  how  to  make  a  geological  map.  The  course  was  elected 
by^enty. 

The  course  in  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  was  elected  by  five  Seniors.  Five 
exercises  in  blow-pipe  practice  were  given  by  Mr.  William  R.  Potter,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  Chemical  laboratory,  with  satisfaction  both  to  the  class  and  to 
myself.  It  would  be  well  to  give  more  time  to  blow-pipework  another  year. 

Instruction  in  Advanced  Geology  was  given  during  the  second  term  to  a 
member  of  the  Senior  class ;  the  work  laid  out  was  reading  and  field  work  in 
Qnartemary  Geology,  including  a  stady  of  our  local  Drift  phenomena. 

Special  instruction  in  the  Anatomy  of  Insecte  was,  for  a  few  weeks,  given 
to  a  special  student,  a  graduate  of  another  institution. 

Aa  the  charge  of  the  2k)ological  Laboratory  was  assigned  to  Professor 
Bumpos,  this  gave  me  time  during  the  second  term  to  offer  as  a  Senior  elect- 
ive, a  course  of  lectures  on  Anthropology,  which  was  attended  by  half  a 
dozen.  The  subjects  treated  were:  1.  Man  as  related  to  the  other  mammals, 
eapecitlly  the  Anthropoid  Apes,  including  the  differential  characters  of 
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man.  2.  Tlie  principles  of  Etiinology  and  Etlinography.  3.  The  pre-his- 
toric  races  and  antiquity  of  man,  both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world.  The 
course  was  a  tentative  one,  but  had  the  elective  been  for  three  hours  instead 
of  two,  the  class  would  probably  have  been  four  times  greater. 

It  is  proposed  next  year  to  offer  a  longer  course,  a  three-hour  elective,  and 
to  treat  of  the  following  additional  subjects:  Man's  Origin;  Linguistics  or 
Primitive  Language;  Writing;  the  Arts  of  Life;  Amusements;  Primitive 
Culture,  Including  Folk-lore,  Myths,  Primitive  Religious  Cults,  and  Primi- 
tive Society. 

The  aim  In  the  three  courses  on  Zoology,  Geology  and  Anthropology,  is  to 
present  these  subjects  In  their  broadest  scope,  so  as  to  make  them  useful  to 
the  general  student,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  these  sciences  and  the 
general  principles  of  evolution,  so  that  the  student  may  perceive  the  relations 
existing  between  man  and  the  material  world,  and  get  some  light  as  to  his  own 
physical  origin,  and  the  evolution  of  his  own  mental  traits,  his  spoken  and 
written  language,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  The  principles  of  Anthro- 
pology certainly  In  these  days  afford  a  necessary  preliminary  step  to  advanced 
work  In  History,  Sociology  and  Ethics,  as  showing  how  the  germs  of  modem 
civilization  exist  in  an  undeveloped,  latent  or  Indifferent  state  in  existing 
savage,  or  in  the  prehistoric  races  of  mankind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Packard. 


[Report  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Zodlogy] 
To  THB  President  op  Brown  University  : 

The  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  respectfully  submits  the  following  re- 
port of  the  work  done  during  the  past  academic  year  under  his  supervision: 

During  the  first  term  a  course  In  advanced  Zoology  was  arranged  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Senh)r  chiss.  Though  many  general  biological  problems  were 
considered,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  was  spent  on  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  vertebrates.  The  collections  of  the  museum  were  freely 
used,  and  many  anatomical  and  histological  preparations  were  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Though  the  work  regularly  concluded  In  January,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  certain  of  the  students,  the  class  continued  to 
meet  until  the  first  of  May. 

The  second  term  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Laboratory  class  in  Zool- 
ogy." A  class  of  Juniors,  who  exhibited  unusual  Interest  In  following  out 
the  lines  of  study  designed  for  them,  have  spent  six  hours  each  week  In  the 
dissection  of  the  more  typical  animal  forms.  Each  member  of  the  class  was 
provided  with  microscopes,  dissecting  instruments,  drawing  apparatus  and 
an  abundance  of  anatomical  material.  The  work  for  each  day  was  carefully 
outlined  in  advance,  each  student  being  provided  with  a  printed  syllabus. 

Besides  the  regular  class  instruction,  special  supervision  and  direction  has 
been  given.  Mr.  A.  D.  Mead,  a  graduate  of  Mlddlebury  College,  has  spent 
the  entire  year  at  the  University  a^  a  graduate  student  In  Zoology.  Mr. 
Mead  has  performed  the  work  assigned  to  him  in  a  most  creditable  way.  He 
Is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Mr.  B.  G.  Dexter,  of  the 
Senior  class,  lias,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  given  special  attention  to 
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the  biological  sciences,  and  has  parsned,  during  the  second  term,  and  by 
special  permisslGn  of  the  Faculty,  a  course  in  Vertebrate  Histology.  Mr.  I. 
Strauss,  of  the  Freshman  class,  has  voluntarily  pursued,  in  addition  to  his  regu- 
lar stodles,  an  introductory  course  in  Vertebrate  Zodlogy.  He  has  also  assisted 
in  the  laboratory  in  many  ways.  Others  who  have  made  special  use  of  the 
department  are  Messrs.  S.  W.  Bridgham,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Estes,  and  H.  B.  Slade. 

The  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Bxtension,  was  used 
on  Saturdays  of  March  and  April  by  thirty  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  Provi- 
dence and  vicinity.  A  regular  class  was  organized  and  a  somewhat  thorough 
eourse  of  study  on  the  special  sense-organs  was  carried  on.  Requests  have 
been  received  for  a  continuation  of  the  work  the  coming  year.  Messrs.  A. 
D.  Mead  and  E.  Q.  Dexter  very  kindly  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  material 
for  illustration,  and  as  instructors  were  very  helpf  ul. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Goorge  M.  Qray  as  janitor  of  Rhode  Island  Hall, 
has  proved  most  fortunate  for  the  building  in  general  and  for  the  Biological 
Laboratory  and  Museum  in  particular.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  careful  workman,  a 
skilled  taxidermist,  and  a  man  thoroughly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment 

Many  alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Lal>oratory 
during  the  past  year.  The  room  is  now  large,  well-lighted  and  attractive. 
The  students'  tables,  manufactured  in  the  workshop  at  Wilson  Hall,  have 
given  perfect  satisfaction,  and  the  new  instruments,  which  were  purchased 
with  the  money  so  generously  appropriated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
liave  enabled  the  students  to  pursue  important  lines  of  work  that  otlierwise 
would  liave  been  quite  impracticable.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  department 
that  a  somewhat  similar  appropriation  be  made  the  coming  year,  as  there  are 
still  several  important  pieces  of  apparatus  which  are  needed. 

In  concluding  I  would  call  attention  to  the  generosity  of  those  outside  the 
University  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  department.  The  gifts 
from  one  friend  have  been  as  frequent  as  they  have  been  valuable.  Another 
friend  has  insisted  upon  donating,  and  in  quantity,  the  numerous  and  often 
expensive  chemicals  and  reagents  so  essential  to  the  outfit  of  the  modern 
latMratory.  Still  others  have  materially  assisted  by  the  presentation  of  books 
and  pamphlets.  Tlie  University  Library  Committee  has  been  especially 
Ul>erai  in  its  appropriations. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

Hbrmon  C.  Bumpus. 


IRepori  of  the  Profeaaor  qf  Natural  History  (Botany)] 

To  THK  Pbvsidbnt  OP  Brown  UmvBRsrrY : 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  present  his  report  of  the  year  just  con- 
cluded: 

The  appointment  of  a  Curator  of  the  Herbaria  has  left  me  free  to  devote 
my  whole  time  to  teaching.  In  consequence  I  have  been  enabled  to  initiate 
certain  plans  of  work,  which,  as  they  are  amended  or  perfected,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  will  be  producUve  of  excellent  results. 
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The  LaboratoiTf  H  is  from  time  to  time  improved,  will  ere  long  serve 
not  only  its  Immediate  purpose  as  a  place  of  observational  study,  but  as  a 
center  of  research* 

My  colleague,  Mr.  James  L*  Bennett,  has  wisely  interpreted  his  office  to 
mean  something  more  than  a  mere  supervision  of  dried  plants.  With  untir- 
ing energy  and  great  inventive  resource  he  has  devoted  himself  to  building 
up  an  Economic  Museum  of  vegetable  products.  The  vast  number  of  speci- 
mens thus  rapidly  accumulated  have  excited  the  curiosity  alike  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  public,  and  by  so  doing,  have  reacted  advantageously  in 
producing  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  study  of  Botany  as  a  vital  and 
practical  pursuit 

A  new  outfit  of  dissecting  microscopes,  and  two  additional  compound  in- 
struments, all  by  Leitz,  have  been  imported  this  year.  Many  of  our  instru- 
ments are  antiquated  or  out  of  repair,  from  long-continued  service.  The 
Laboratory,  however,  may.  be  considered  to  be  fairly  equipped  in  this 
respect  Chemicals  and  other  necessary  appurtenances,  in  constant  demand* 
in  histological  work,  have  been  added  as  required. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  department  is  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
mands of  modern  Botany  and  the  increasing  number  of  students,  some  pro- 
vision will  ere  long  have  to  be  made  for  its  l>etter  accommodation.  The 
present  rooms  are  small  and  wholly  inadequate.  They  are  without  water, 
drainage,  desks,  shelf-room  or  ventilation.  The  very  large  classes  compel  a 
division  into  sections ;  it  is  not  practical  to  deal  with  more  than  fifteen  men 
at  a  time.  However,  should  the  professor  desire  to  meet  the  entire  class  in 
a  general  lecture,  as  should  often  happen,  it  would  at  present  be  impossible. 
There,  is  needed  a  theatre  or  lecture  room,  fitted  with  all  modem  appliances. 
The  Museum  alone  should  absorb  ten  times  the  space  now  at  our  disposaL 

Among  thd  important  additions  to  the  equipment  should  be  noticed  the 
working  library  added  by  Mr.  Bennett  and  myself  from  our  own  collections. 
These  books,  though  our  own  property,  are  freely  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
students,  and  have  been  largely  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  required 
essays.  The  themes  for  these  papers  are  carefully  chosen,  and  copious  refer- 
ences are  at  the  same  time  given  to  collateral  literature,  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

A  Wardian  case,  full  of  growing  plants,  was  a  feature  of  the  lecture  room 
all  winter.  Later  there  was  added  a  fine  collection  of  cacti  in  pots. 

There  have  been  stud^ng  under  my  direction  this  year  ten  advanced 
students,  twenty-seven  Sophomores,  and  twenty-two  Freshmen.  I  gave  a 
course  of  twelve  lectures  in  the  University  Extension  System  at  Pawtucket 
This  wa§  attended  by  thirty-two  persons,  whose  apparent  interest  leads  me  to 
hope  much  from  a  continuance  of  the  plan.  For  one  of  these  lectures  Mr. 
Bennett  supplied  my  place,  and  I  feel  sure  that  with  his  erudition  he  could 
materially  aid  the  development  of  this  hopeful  project 

In  conclusion  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  urgent  need 
of  a  garden  and  hot-house,  wherein  not  only  may  plants  for  immediate  dis- 
section be  grown,  but  many  physiological  experiments  performed,  and  obser- 
vations recorded,  which  are  otherwise  impossible. 


Very  respectfully, 


W.  Whitman  Bailet. 


Providence.  June,  1891. 
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[Report  of  the  Profeesor  of  Physiology] 

To  THE  Pbbsidknt  OF  Bbown  Univpbsity; 

The  Professor  of  Physiology  herewith  presents  his  annual  report: 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  first  term  lectures  were  given  to  the  Fresh-, 
men  on  practical  subjects  connected  witli  the  care  of  their  bodies.  Bad  or 
irrogular  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  studying,  and  exercise  are  too  often 
formed  by  the  student  preparatory  to  entering  college,  and  thoughtlessly  fol- 
lowed afterwards.  Neglect  and  abuse  of  the  body  in  the  average  student 
comes  more  often  from  ignorance  than  wilfulness,  and  a  few  dear  and 
simple  rules  ^ith  a  brief  explanation  of  the  physiological  facts  which  are 
their  basis  are  of  much  value.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  advice 
that  the  lectures  are  presented. 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  first  term,  instruction  in  Physiology,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  catal^^sue,  was  offered  to  the  Junior  class.  Three  hours  were  devoted 
to  this  subject  each  week.  In  such  a  brief  course  only  the  most  elementary 
facts  of  the  science  of  the  human  body  can  be  touched  upon.  Nevertheless, 
the  important  organs  and  functions  are  considered,  as  thoroughly  as  the  time 
will  permit.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  as  copiously  as  possible  by  diagrams 
and  experiments.  Special  attention  is  given  to  hygiene  and  practical  appli- 
cations of  physiological  knowledge.  Lack  of  time  and  laboratory  facilities 
prevent  any  thorough  experimental  work  being  done  in  this  department,  and 
a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  with  special  attention  to  what  can  be 
made  useful  in  daily  life  is  believed  to  afford  the  best  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

«  GUABLBS  V.  CHAPIN. 


[Report  of  the  Prqfessor  of  History  I 

To  THJE  Prbsidbnt  OF  Bbowd  Univkksity  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  by  me 
in  the  office  of  Professor  of  History  during  the  past  academic  year: 

The  members  of  the  Junior  class  have  received  instruction  in  the  general 
history  of  £urope,  mediaeval  and  modern^  three  hours  a  week  during  the 
first  term,  and  four  hours  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  second  term. 
Instruction  has  been  carried  on  after  the  methods  usually  employed  by  me 
heretofore.  The  work  done  by  the  class  has  been  of  good  quality. 

Daring  the  first  term  instruction  in  Political  Science, was  given  to  an  elec- 
tive division  of  the  Senior  class.  During  the  second  term  an  elective  divi- 
sion composed  partly  of  Seniors  and  partly  of  Juniors  followed  instruction 
in  the  History  of  Law  and  in  International  Law,  and  did  excellent  work. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Daggett  has  received  instruction  as  a  graduate  student  of  history. 
The  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brown  University  Historical  and 
Economic  Association,  for  which  I  made  arrangements  as  secretary,  have 
been  well  attended  and  appear  to  have  been  highly  successful. 

It  gives  me  the  very  greatest  pleasnre  to  announce  that  the  generous  sub- 
scriptions of  the  friends  of  the  College  have  brought  to  completion  the  Diman 
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Memorial  Fund.  This  fund,  started  ten  years  ago,  figures  in  tlie  last  report 
of  the  Treasurer  as  a  sum  of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Ladies  who 
were  members  of  Professor  Diman's  private  classes  have  added  subscrip- 
tions aggregating  about  sixty-five  hundred  dollars,  and  Alumni  who  were  his 
pupils  in  college  have  contributed  the  remaining  sum  necessary  to  bring  the 
fund  up  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  proposed  in  the 
original  subscription.  Its  completion  will  enable  the  College  to  use  its  in- 
come for  the  purpose  contemplated,  the  purchase  of  books  of  history  for  the 
library  of  the  University. 

With  the  Gammell  Fund  of  similar  amount  for  American  history,  this 
places  us  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition  as  to  the  materials  for  historical 
work,  and  I  desire  to  express,  both  personally  and  in  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity, my  warmest  thanks  to  those  friends  and  alumni  who  have  so  generously 
conferred  upon  us  this  great  benefit 

Allow  me  also  to  give  expression  here  to  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Corporation  in  permitting  mo  this  year  to  conclude  my  work  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  and  in  thus  afifording  me  the  opportunity  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  to  engage  in  certain  histori- 
cal researches  in  Washington  and  Virginia. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Fbajvklin  Jambson. 


[Beport  of  the  Instruclar  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  History] 

To  THB  Pbbsidbnt  OF  Bbown  Univbbsity: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  the  department 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Oriental  History  during  the  past  year; 

Throughout  the  year  instruction  in  Hebrew  has  been  given  by  me.  Pro- 
fessor Harper's  text-books  have  been  used  and  some  reading  has  been  done 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

I  also  offered  courses  in  Arabic  and  Assyrian  but  did  not  give  them,  as  they 
were  elected  by  no  student. 

During  the  first  half-year  I  conducted  a  course  in  Oriental  History  taken  as 
an  elective  study  by  ten  Seniors.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Phoenicia. 

During  the  second  half-year  the  history  of  Islam  and  of  the  Crusades  has 
been  pursued  by  an  elective  class  of  twenty  undergraduates.  This  class 
was  Joined  by  a  graduate  student,  who  was  unfortunately  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  leave  early  in  the  term. 

In  the  history  courses  Instruction  has  been  given  by  text-book,  by  lectures 
and  by  a  combination  of  text-book  with  Informal  lectures. 

The  department  Is  greatly  In  need  of  books,  especially  of  such  as  treat  of 
Oriental  History  and  Civilization.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the  more 
Important  of  these  may  be  secured  without  great  delay,  as  by  means  of  them 
the  work  of  the  department  could  be  made  much  more  successful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Jbwbxt. 
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[Report  qf  the  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  and  Finance] 

To  THK  Pbesibent  OP  Bbown  University: 

Sib:  The  work  in  Economics  for  the  past  session  has  been,  essentially,  the 
same  as  in  previous  years.  During  the  first  half-year  Andrews'  Institutes 
of  Economics  was  used  as  the  basis  of  recitations  on  the  principles  of  the 
science.  In  the  second  term  the  earlier  weeks  were  given  to  a  hasty  exami- 
nation of  economic  doctrines  as  presented  in  Ingram's  History  of  Political 
Economy ;  while  the  later  part  of  the  term  was  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  practical  topics  of  Taxation,  Railway  Management,  and  the  American 
Monetary  Situation.  The  class  room  exercises  have  in  both  terms  been  sup- 
plemented by  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the  class.  For  the  first  term 
the  most  important  of  the  easily  accessible  economic  books  were  assigned 
for  review  before  the  class.  For  the  second  term  each  student  was  required 
to  prepare  a  careful  essay  on  some  topic  in  applied  economics.  Subjects 
were  assigned  and  with  them  lists  of  references  to  the  chief  sources  of  infor- 
mation. The  results  of  this  private  work  were,  as  a  rule,  good,  especially 
so  in  the  second  term.  An  honor  course  in  Money  was  successfully  carried 
through  by  two  men. 

Aside  from  the  regular  course  of  the  curriculum,  a  voluntary  seminary  of 
'five  met  during  the  second  half-year  for  the  study  of  somewhat  difficult 
masters.  Notwithstanding  the  inconveniently  short  hours  of  access  to  the 
library,  and  the  students'  lack  of  previous  training  in  economics,  some  good 
results  were  reached. 

In  the  second  half-year  a  course  in  public  finance,  not  previously  an- 
nonnced«  was  offered,  and  was  elected  by  fifteen  members  of  the  Senior 
class.  The  course  was,  unwisely,  opened  to  those  who  had  had  no  training 
in  economics,  and,  as  a  result,  those  who  were  prepared  to  do  good  work 
were  retarded  by  the  incompetent.  Nevertheless,  the  course  was,  I  believe, 
on  the  whole  a  profitable  one. 

Kespectf  uUy  submitted, 

WiLLABD  C.  Fisher. 


IBeportqf  th»  Prcfesaor  of  Bhetoric] 

To  ram  TRmmmn  w  Bsowir  University  : 

In  the  loss  which  the  department  of  Rhetoric  suffered  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Bancroft,  its  honored  head,  the  work  has  been  continued  in  direc- 
tions which,  it  is  believed,  would  meet  with  his  approval.  The  division  of 
the  labor  which  he  performed  has,  however,  made  it  possible  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  rhetorical  study,  as  will  be  indicated  below. 

The  Sophomore  class,  having  finished  Professor  Bancroft's  English  Com- 
position and  the  usual  Part  I.  of  A.  S.  Hill's  Rhetoric,  was  taken  through 
Part  IL,  on  Argumentation  and  Persuasion.  The  larger  treatise  of  Genung 
was  then  studied  in  connection  with  his  Rhetorical  Analysis,  in  which  the 
principles  of  rhetoric  are  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  in 
Tftrfous  kincto  of  eomposiMcm,  wilh  reference  to  the  structure  of  sentences. 
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paragraphs,  and  entire  essays  and  orations.  Among  these  authors  may  be 
mentioned  Addison,  Matthew  Arnold,  Bunyan,  Burke,  Carlyle,  Hawthorne, 
Helps,  Huxley,  Lowell,  Macaulay,  Morley,  Newman,  liuskin  and  Thackeray. 

A  plan  has  been  tried,  with  encouraging  results,  of  writing  short  papers  in 
the  class-room  upon  themes  given  out  twenty  minutes  before  the  close  of  the 
hour,  once  a  week.  These  themes  are  related  to  subjects  with  which  students 
are  familiar,  or  upon  which  they  can  be  readily  set  to  thinking  by  a  hint  or 
two,  as  for  example.  The  Value  of  Mistakes,  or  the  reported  sayings,  *'  Do 
not  hurry,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,"  and  "The  rain  at  Marly  does  not  wet 
one."  Readiness  in  expression,  combined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
has  been  secured  from  most  members  of  the  class  in  these  impromptu  com- 
positions. 

An  oral  discussion  for  half  an  hour  each  week  has  been  carried  on  with 
interest  and  credit  to  the  class,  upon  questions  proposed  by  the  instructor  or 
offered  by  a  committee  appointed  to  report  once  a  month  upon  topics  which 
are  interesting  the  public.  Individual  members  also  have  made  abstracts 
from  time  to  time  of  articles  upon  rhetorical  subjects,  by  such  authors  as 
Coleridge,  De  Quincy,  J.  S.  Mill,  Dr.  Newman,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others. 
Attention  has  also  been  directed  to  the  writings  of  classical  authors  on  the 
same  subject  by  reading-lists.  In  both  instances  the  purpose  has  been  to  ac- 
quaint the  class  with  the  sources  of  rhetorical  study  and  with  the  different 
views  held  by  various  authorities.  Written  and  oral  lectures  have  been 
given  as  the  branch  of  the  subject  in  hand  seemed  to  require.  Six  essays, 
representing  as  many  different  kinds  of  composition,  have  been  written  by 
each  member  of  the  class  during  the  year,  in  which  a  marked  improvement 
has  been  observed  in  manner  and  matter  as  the  year  advanced.  Some  of 
the  last  series  are  most  creditable  to  the  writers. 

Four  members  of  the  class  have  read  for  honors  in  Rhetoric  with  success, 
viz.:  Arthur  Train  Belknap,  Frederic  Poole  Gorham, Daniel  Howard,  and 
Winthrop  John  Vanleuven  Osterhout. 

Altogether  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  interest  has  been  maintained  in  the 
work  of  the  year  to  make  some  of  the  class  desire  to  pursue  the  study  in  its 
historical  and  philosophical  branches,  should  it  be  possible  to  offer  the  op- 
portunity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  Sears, 
Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 

May  30, 1891. 


[Report  of  the  Aaeiatant  Professor  qf  English  Literature] 
To  THB  Pbbsidbnt  OP  Bbown  Univkbsity: 

Sib:  As  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

During  the  two  weeks  between  the  Ohrbtmas  recess  and  the  mid-year  ex- 
aminations, my  efforts  were  directed  entirely  to  bringing  the  work  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes  in  English  Literature  for  the  first  half-year  to  a 
well-ordered  close. 

During  the  second  term  I  have  had  charge  of  three  courses  : 
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a)  Anglo-Saxon  (elective;  three  lionrs  a  week)  taken  by  ten  Sophomores 
and  one  Senior. 

b)  Junior  English  (required;  two  sections,  two  hours  a  week  each). 

c)  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  (elective ;  three  hours  a  week)  taken  by 
twelve  Seniors  and  one  Junior. 

I  have  alsd  had  charge  of  the  essays  of  the  Junior  class. 

The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  elementary,  comprising  the  study  of  the 
grammar  and  the  reading  of  the  prose  contained  in  Sweet's  Reader.  The 
work  of  the  class  was  very  satisfactory,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  some 
members  of  it  will  take  the  advanced  course,  which  will  be  offered  next 
year.  With  the  establishment  of  the  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  two  years  ago 
as  voluntary  work  one  hour  a  week,  a  beginning  was  made  of  the  scientific 
study  of  the  English  language.  The  large  number  of  students  who  elected 
the  course  this  year  and  the  excellent  work  done  by  most  of  them,  show  the 
wisdom  of  this  action  and  the  necessity  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  line. 

The  Junior  class  spent  most  of  the  term  in  the  study  of  Milton's  poetry, 
with  especial  attention  to  his  diction.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  given  to 
Donne,  Cowley,  Waller,  Denham,  Dryden,  Butler,  and  Bunyan ;  with  these 
writers  the  same  method  was  pursued  as  is  outlined  below  in  the  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Senior  class. 

The  small  number  of  Seniors  who  elected  the  course  in  Eighteenth  Century 
Literature  is  not,  I  think,  an  indication  of  any  decrease  of  interest  in  liter- 
ature ;  it  mast  be  remembered  that  the  course  in  Shakspere  offered  by  Mr. 
Snow  was  taken  by  some  seventeen  or  eighteen,  thus  making  the  whole 
number  engaged  in  the  study  of  literature  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  the  class. 

In  the  course  offered  by  me  the  class  read  from  100  to  300  pages  a  week  of 
the  chief  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  object  of  the  course  being 
to  give  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  eighteenth  century  literature  and  life. 
Once  a  week  each  student  handed  to  the  instructor  a  written  note  of  his  own 
opinions  and  impressions  of  the  reading  assigned.  The  meetings  of  the  class 
were  devoted  to  lectures  and  more  or  less  informal  talks.  The  results  of  the 
work  have  been  extremely  gratifying;  the  required  notes  showed,  on  the 
part  of  all  the  members  of  the  class— with  not  more  than  three  exceptions,— 
a  decided  growth  in  critical  power  and  in  clear  perception  of  the  intimate 
relations  between  literature  and  life.  This  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  was  to 
be  expected,  for  each  student  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  liter- 
ature itself  and  required  to  formulate  opinions  of  his  own  about  what  he 
had  read. 

Three  members  of  the  Senior  class  read  successfully  for  honors  in  English 
Literature.  Mr.  S.  S.  C!olvin  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Thompson  studied  special  topics 
in  coniiertion  with  Dryden,  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Everett  made  a  general  survey  of 
American  Literature,  reading  representative  authors. 

Owin^i  to  tlie  interruption  of  the  work  occasioned  by  the  sad  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Bancroft,  the  members  of  the  Junior  class  who  were  reading  for  hon- 
ors have  not  ytl  finished  their  work,  but  they  expect  to  do  so  during  the 
summer. 

One  oandidate  for  a  higher  degree,  Mr.  A.  P.  Johnson,  has  reported  to  me 
on  work  begun  with  Professor  Bancroft,  and  has  consulted  me  in  regard  to 
the  details  of  his  course.  He  is  engaged  in  a  careful  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  novel. 

The  work  of  tlie  term  has  nt  cossarily  been  tentative  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree. It  seemed  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  fit  my  work  to  the  work  of 
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Prof essor  Bancroft,  and  to  lessen  as  far  as' possible  the  differences  that  must 
exist  between  the  methods  of  any  two  men.  It  very  soon  became  clear  that 
Professor  Bancroft's  methods  liad  been  excellent,  but  it  has  been  impossible 
to  learn  enough  of  their  details  to  enable  me  to  make  the  junction  of  bis 
work  with  mine  as  perfect,  and  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other  as 
well  graduated  as  I  desired. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  required  work  in  English  Literature, 
giving  a  general  survey  of  its  history,  were  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege course,  say,  in  the  Freshman  year,  so  that  students  who  desire  to  do 
serious  work  in  English  might  have  more  than  the  Senior  year  in  which  to 
do  it.  If  even  a  rough  outline  showing  the  salient  features  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  literature  were  given  In  the  Freshman  year.  It  would  be  possible 
to  offer  a  wider  r^mge  of  work  In  literature,  an^  also  to  extend  the  language 
work.  An  attempt  to  do  the  two  latter  things  will  be  made  next  year,  but 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  do  much  so  long  as  the  ISenlor  year  Is  the  only  one 
really  available  for  such  work. 

It  Is  a  pity  that,  with  our  present  facilities  for  Instruction  in  German  and 
in  the  Romance  languages,  students  who  wish  to  study  the  Influence  of 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish  literature  on  English  literature,  or  the  Influence 
of  English  literature  on  French  or  German  literature,  and  those  who  wish  to 
bring  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  English  language  a  knowledge  of  the 
older  forms  of  German,  should  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  tardiness 
of  their  introduction  to  the  study  of  English.  But  under  the  progressive 
policy  of  the  University  this  cannot  continue  long. 

The  library  Is  well  supplied  with  English  classics  and  contains  many  rare 
b04)ks  of  great  value  In  original  Investigation.  It  Is,  however,  rather  weak 
In  criticism,  and  decidedly  lacking  In  materials  for  the  serious  study  of  the 
English  language.  The  recent  acquisition  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
books  by  other  departments  of  the  University  may  so  relieve  the  general  fund 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  supply  these  deficiencies  to  some  extent,  but  a 
special  endowment  for  that  purpose  has  long  been  needed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JoHH  Matthews  Manly. 


[Report  cf  the  Instructor  in  Elocution] 
To  THE  Pbesident  OP  Brown  University: 

The  usual  Instruction  In  Elocution  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to 
the  members  of  the  Sophomore  class,  one  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

With  the  Juniors  the  work  for  each  member  of  the  class  has  consisted  of 
the  writing,  the  rehearsal  and  the  public  dellvery'before  the  class  of  five  ora- 
tions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  year  I  was  permitted  to  offer  to  the 
Seniors  an  especial  elective  In  Shakspere,  and  a  class  of  about  twenty  stu- 
dents has  read  and  has  critically  examined  four  plays,  viz.:  Henry  V.,  Mac- 
beth, the  Winter's  Tale,  and  the  Tempest 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  Franklin  Snow, 

Instructor  In  Elocution. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation: 

Since  your  meeting  last  June  two  members  of  this  body 
have  passed  away. 

Mortimer  Hall  Hartwell,  A.  B.,  died  in  Prov- 
idence, July  21,  1891,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years.  Mr. 
Hartwell  was  bom  in  Providence,  and  had  spent  here  his 
entire  life.  He  prepared  for  college  in  the  University  Gram- 
mar School,  was  matriculated  in  1866,  and  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1870.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he 
began  the  dry  goods  business  in  the  employment  of  the  firm, 
Hartwell,  Richards  &  Co.,  of  which  his  father  was  the  head, 
and  in  1872  he  became  a  member  of  this  firm.  The  father's 
death  which  occurred  in  a  few  months  after  the  son's  acces- 
sion to  the  firm,  greatly  increased  the  son's  responsibility  and 
labors. 

Mr.  Hartwell  was  a  man  of  excellent  business  judgment 
and  habits.  People  naturally  sought  him  for  positions  of 
trust.  He  was  a  director  in  several  banking  and  other  cor- 
porations. In  1888  he  was  elected  to  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  Providence,  serving  in  this  ofl5ce  three  succes- 
sive years.  He  was  placed  on  very  important  committees  and 
devoted  much  valuable  time  to  the  public  duties  thus 
devolved  upon  him.  As  a  member  of  the  joint  special  com- 
mittee on  the  subject,  he  studied  with  great  assiduity  the 
problem  of  railroad  terminal  facilities  for  this  city,  being 
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among  those  who  devised  and  first  advocated  the  plan  which 
has  in  substance  been  adopted.  During  his  last  year  in  the 
Council  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ordinances. 

Mr.  Hartwell  was  a  keen  reader  of  men  and  of  events.  He 
had  decided  opinions,  which  on  proper  occasions  he  unhesi- 
tatingly expressed ;  but  they  were  always  well  tempered  with 
charity  for  people  who  did  not  agree  with  him. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hartwell  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  this  Corporation,  and  that  position  he  held  till  his 
death,  bestowing  time  and  toil  without  stint  upon  the  Uni- 
versity's affairs.  He  was  a  most  faithful  and  laborious  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee.  He  also 
belonged  to  the  Committee  on  Investments  and  to  the  Audit- 
ing Committee,  besides  serving  on  many  important  special 
committees.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Gymnasium,  to  whose  severe  and  generous  labors 
he  devoted  perhaps  too  much  of  his  strength  during  his  last 
months  of  life.  His  death  is  a  very  serious  loss  to  this  Cor- 
poration. 

Hon.  George  Howland  Jr.,  A.  M.,  died  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  on  Thursday,  February  i8th,  1892.  He  was 
born  in  New  Bedford,  in  1806,  and  educated  in  a  private 
school  and  at  the  Friends*  Academy  in  that  city,  and  at  an 
Academy  in  Germantown,  Pa.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  counting  room  of  his  father,  an  enterprising 
whaling  merchant  of  New  Bedford,  where,  first  as  clerk,  sub- 
sequently in  partnership  with  his  brother,  he  continued  for 
sixty-two  years.  Mr.  Howland  was  among  New  Bedford's 
leading  citizens.  He  was  one  of  the  first  stockholders  in  the 
New  Bedford  and  Taunton  Railroad,  and  was  in  1850  elected 
a  director,  an  office  which  he  held  until  the  sale  of  the  road 
in  1873.    He  was  trustee  of  the  New  Bedford  Institution  for 
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Savings  and  of  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  being  presi- 
dent of  the  latter  from  its  organization  until  his  death.  At 
this  time  as  for  many  years  previous  Mr.  Rowland  was  a 
trustee  of  the  New  Bedford  Public  Library,  to  which  institu- 
tion he  for  two  years  donated  his  entire  salary  as  Mayor  of 
New  Bedford.  This  fund,  the  income  from  which  is  used  to 
purchase  valuable  works  in  art  and  science,  bears  his  name. 
In  recognition  of  this  gift  the  City  Council  placed  in  the 
library  a  fine  portrait  of  the  donor.  From  1855  Mr.  How- 
land  was  all  his  life  a  trustee  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at 
Taunton.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was  on  the  governing  board 
of  the  Friends*  School,  Providence,  and  at  one  time  a  trustee 
of  Haverford  College.  He  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  New 
Bedford  while  it  was  yet  a  town,  being  chairman  of  the  board 
when  in  1847  the  city  charter  was  adopted.  Subsequently 
he  was  a  member  and  President  of  the  Common  Council.  For 
four  terms  he  was  Mayor,  part  of  his  service  in  this  position 
falling  in  the  trying  times  of  the  Civil  War.  He  represented 
New  Bedford  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  1838  to  i840»  and  in  the  Senate  during  the  year 
1853-4.    In  1855  he  was  on  the  Governor's  Council. 

At  his  death  Mr.  Rowland  was  in  time  of  service  the  old- 
est member  of  this  Corporation,  having  been  elected  to  it  so 
early  as  1852.  In  recent  years  he  had  been  unable  to  attend 
our  meetings  regularly,  but  he  was  present  at  the  session  a 
year  ago  last  September,  participating  in  the  discussions  with 
great  interest.  Mr.  Rowland  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
public  spirit,  toiling  for  the  welfare  of  society  as  ardently 
as  for  himself. 

Professor  JtiiH  L.  Lincoln,  LL.  D.,  senior  member  of 
the  Faculty,  died  October  17th  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
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years.  He  had  been  in  connection  with  Brown  University 
almost  continuously  since  his  graduation  in  1836,  having 
become  a  tutor  in  1839,  assistant  professor  in  1844,  and  full 
professor  in  1845.  During  every  one  of  the  forty-six  years 
since  then  Professor  Lincoln  has  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  life  of  the  University.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  at 
length  of  his  merits.  That  was  done  in  a  manner  equally 
just  and  eloquent  in  the  Memorial  Address  of  Professor 
Fisher,  in  the  First  Baptist  Meeting-House  on  the  21st  instant. 
Professor  Lincoln's  work  as  an  author  has  extended  the  Uni- 
versity's fame.  He  was  very  active  as  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, taking  part  in  all  discussions  and  action  touching 
college  policy.  His  knowledge  was  extensive  and  his  advice 
nearly  always  sound.  His  gentlemanly  culture,  his  sympathy 
with  all  the  students,  his  blameless  life,  and  his  perfect  sin- 
cerity and  freedom  from  cant  in  his  religious  utterances,  not 
only  endeared  him  to  every  member  of  the  college  commu- 
nity, but  made  his  example  an  extraordinary  power  in  building 
students'  character.  To  no  man  ever  connected  with  the 
University  have  alumni  been  wont  to  look  back  after  their 
graduation  with  stronger  regret  than  to  Professor  Lincoln. 
Age  did  not  chill  his  affection  or  stiffen  his  manner. 

Professor  Lincoln's  teaching  was  remarkable  for  the  em- 
phasis it  laid  upon  the  literature  and  history  of  Rome  as 
compared  with  mere  linguistic  details.  He  was  a  leading 
pioneer  in  that  new  and  healthy  direction  which  classical 
studies  are  now  taking.  To  Brown  University  as  a  teaching 
body  this  is  Professor  Lincoln's  best  gift. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Corporation  at  its  present 
meeting.  Should  it  be  accepted,  another  brilliant  professorial 
career  will  close.    Professor  Harkness  has  been  a  member  of 
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our  Faculty  for  thirty-seven  years,  entering  it  in  1855,  at  the 
same  time  with  President  Sears.  He  has  been  diligent  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  University,  a  critical  scholar,  an 
extraordinarily  earnest  and  successful  teacher,  a  discreet  legis- 
lator in  faculty  matters,  kind  and  considerate  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  colleagues  and  with  his  pupils.  Through  his 
numerous  and  widely  used  classical  publications  he  has  done 
very  much  to  extend  the  renown  of  the  University.  His  fame 
and  influence  as  an  educator  are  national  and  even  interna- 
tional. A  competent  and  unprejudiced  judge  not  long  since 
publicly  avowed  the  belief  that  for  its  present  high  position  in 
classical  learning  this  country  is  more  indebted  to  Professor 
Harkness  than  to  any  other  one  man  alive  or  dead. 

It  was  due  to  the  initiative  of  Professor  Harkness  that  our 
University  was  among  those  which  originated  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Antiquities  at  Athens,  and  our  active  re- 
lation to  that  valuable  institution  has  been  maintained  entirely 
through  his  efforts.  During  the  last  two  years  he  has  placed 
the  University  under  new  and  lasting  obligation  to  him  by 
his  successful  labors  in  creating  the  library  of  the  new  Clas- 
sical Seminary,  a  work  which  has  cost  him  much  time  and 
strength,  and  which  he  has  executed  with  rare  judg- 
ment. Professor  Harkness  is  in  good  health.  We  may  hope 
that  his  work  in  his  chosen  lines  will  continue  many  years, 
and  that,  although  no  longer  present  in  the  class-room,  he  will 
still  be  available  for  counsel,  and  still  furnish  by  his  example 
of  critical  habits  and  incessant  toil  inspiration  for  those  of  us 
not  yet  permitted  to  retire. 

Professor  Williams  has  spent  the  last  year  in  Germany,  in 
studies  connected  with  his  department  of  instruction.  He 
will  resume  his  labors  here  in  September.  He  brings  back 
with  him  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  library  for  the  Modem 
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Language  Seminary,  which  he  has  laboriously  gathered  in 
Germany,  paying  for  it  mainly  by  a  generous  gift  of  $5,000 
from  Hon.  Hezekiah  Conant,  of  Pawtucket.  If  we  can,  as 
we  must,  provide  room  for  the  proper  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  books,  our  facilities  for  research  in  the  field  of 
Germanic  language  and  literature  will  be  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  any  existing  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Mr.  Conant 
and  Professor  Williams  deserve  our  hearty  gratitude  for  this 
splendid  addition  to  our  resources. 

Professor  Poland  has  passed  the  year  at  Athens,  as  An- 
nual Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Antiquities 
in  that  city.  His  services  in  this  important  position  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  the  managers  of  the  school  as  well  as 
by  his  pupils.  He  returns  enriched  by  much  valuable  infor- 
mation and  experience,  from  which  his  classes  here  cannot 
but  profit.  He  too,  brings  goodly  store  of  material,  to  en- 
large the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  which  gifts  from 
numerous  friends  of  the  University  have  enabled  him  to 
purchase. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  that 
upon  Professor  Poland's  return  he  be  elected  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Some  of  us 
have  long  cherished  the  wish  to  open  a  department  of  this 
sort,  till  now  impossible,  and  have  watched  with  interest 
Professor  Poland's  growing  fitness  to  organize  and  conduct 
it.  His  interest^  and  researchesT  have  for  years  been 
directed  more  and  more  toward  ancient  art,  which  presents 
the  principles  for  all  the  aesthetic  developments  of  modern 
times.  It  may  be  confidently  expected  that  this  new  depart- 
ment will  speedily  become  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the 
University. 
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The  other  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  at  their  posts 
in  the  University  and  have  labored  with  gratifying  zeal  and 
success.  The  amount  of  teaching  this  year  has  been  much 
in  excess  of  that  performed  in  any  previous  year.  The  qual- 
ity and  the  methods  of  our  instruction,  too,  I  believe,  have 
improved.  This  has  resulted  mainly  from  new  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  teaching  force,  but  in  some  measure  also  from 
improved  administration,  making  it  less  necessary  than  here- 
tofore to  call  upon  members  of  the  Faculty  for  service  other 
than  teaching.  More  or  less  diversion  of  teachers  from 
class-room  pursuits  is,  however,  always  necessary,  and  I 
gladly  bear  witness  that  my  colleagues  cheerfully  undertake 
this  when  requested.  Thus  Professor  Jameson  spent  many 
days  this  winter  in  arduous  labor  preparing  and  carrying 
through  our  elaborate  course  of  lectures.  It  was  largely 
owing  to  this  that  the  University  was  enabled  to  offer  to  the 
Providence  public,  without  charge,  a  long  series  of  learned 
discussions  by  able  masters,  in  Art,  Literature,  Religion  and 
Science,  extending  through  several  months.  There  were 
forty-two  of  these  lectures,  including  five  by  Ex-President 
E.  G.  Robinson.  All  were  well  attended,  and  apparently 
much  appreciated. 

Very  much  to  the  regret  of  all  who  have  known  his  work 
with  us.  Professor  C.  E.  Bennett  has  felt  called  to  resign 
his  professorship  here  in  order  to  accept  another,  somewhat 
different,  in  Cornell  University.  Professor  Bennett  is  a  man 
of  uncommon  powers,  which  we  had  hoped  to  utilize  in  the 
service  of  his  alma  mater.  His  success  the  past  year  has 
been  extraordinary,  even  exceeding  our  anticipations,  which 
were  certainly  high.  The  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues  and 
his  pupils  will  attend  him  to  his  new  sphere  of  labor. 
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The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  three 
strong  men  for  election  to  the  Faculty  at  this  meeting. 

Irving  J.  Manatt,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  at  present  Consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Athens,  they  recommend  for 
election  as  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  History.  Mr. 
Manatt  is  a  gentleman  of  broad  and  exact  erudition  in  this 
field.  He  is  also  an  energetic,  enterprising,  and  successful 
teacher  of  long  experience,  an  accurate  and  polished  writer, 
and  an  author.  After  graduating  at  Grinnell  College  in 
Iowa  about  1870,  Mr.  Manatt  for  a  time  engaged  in  editorial 
work,  but  soon  entered  the  graduate  department  of  Yale 
College,  where  he  earned  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Then,  having  taught  the  classics  a  year  in  Denison  Uni- 
versity, he  betook  himself  to  Leipzig,  where  for  a  year  he 
applied  himself  with  intense  assiduity  to  general  philology, 
returning  to  become  Professor  of  Greek  in  Marietta  College, 
Ohicf.  His  success  in  this  post  attracted  attention,  and,  in 
1883,  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. This  office  he  resigned  three  and  a  half  years  ago, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  abroad.  His 
labors  there  have  not  withdrawn  him  from  classical  pursuits, 
but  instead  have  presented  him  with  uncommon  facilities 
therefor.  We  are  extremely  fortunate  in  securing  so  accom- 
plished a  scholar  to  take  up  the  work  relinquished  by  Pro- 
fessor Harkness.  Dr.  Manatt  will  be  present  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  term,  January  i,  1893. 

Walter  Cochrane  Bronson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  in  DePauw  University,  Indiana,  is 
nominated  as  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature  here. 
Mr.  Bronson  graduated  from  Brown  University  five  years  ago. 
He  spent  his  first  graduate  year  nearly  all  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, his  second  in  literary  work  and  in  teaching.  The 
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next  year  he  was  Fellow  in  English  Literature  at  Cornell 
University,  where  he  earned  his  Master's  degree.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  held  his  professorship  in  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, a  post  of  much  responsibility,  in  which  he  has  acquit- 
ted himself  most  creditably.  He  has  already  made  large 
literary  attainments.  He  possesses  rare  strength  of  mind, 
teaches  with  power,  and  writes  with  vigor,  correctness  and 
finish.  He  comes  to  us  with  every  certificate  of  promise 
which  a  man  of  his  years  could  bring. 

James  Seth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Dalhousie 
College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  brother  of  Andrew  Seth,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  is 
nominated  as  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  on 
the  Elton  foundation.  Mr.  Seth  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  has  devoted  his  life  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  study  and  teaching  of  Intellectual,  Moral  and 
Religious  Philosophy.  A  native  of  Edinburgh,  he  graduated 
at  the  University  in  that  city,  and  then  studied  some  years  in 
Germany,  whence  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  act  as  assistant 
to  Professor  A.  Campbell  Eraser,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
philosophical  department  in  the  University.  Six  years  ago 
he  accepted  the  professorship  at  Dalhousie,  in  which  he  has 
been  highly  successful.  Professor  Seth  enjoys  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  they  all  testify  in  the  most  flattering  way  to  his 
accomplishments.  He  is  already  a  somewhat  voluminous 
author.  He  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  new  work,  larger  than 
any  of  his  preceding  ones,  which  those  who  know  its  course 
of  thought  believe  will  bring  him  much  distinction.  The 
University  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  accession.  The 
departments  of  English  and  Philosophy  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  in  the  University,  and  I  feel  inexpressible  delight 
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as  I  at  last  see  close  by  the  time  when  they  are  to  be  thor- 
oughly manned. 

The  free  public  lectures  above  referred  to  form  but  part  of 
the  University  Extension  in  which  our  University  has  re- 
cently engaged.  A  year  ago  the  Corppration  elected  Prof. 
W.  H.  Munro  as  Director  of  the  University  Extension,  and 
gave  to  all  members  of  the  Faculty  permission  to  engage  in 
it  so  far  as  they  could  do  so  consistently  with  their  regular 
duties.  This  new  form  of  the  University's  activity,  for  the 
details  of  which  I  refer  to  Professor  Munro's  report  later, 
has  been  perfectly  successful.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred 
of  these  out-pupils  must  already  have  received  instruction 
from  members  of  the  Faculty.  Centres  have  been  organized 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  besides  several  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  of  these  being  in  Boston.  Much  more  might  have 
been  accomplished  in  this  interesting  department  had  a  suf- 
ficient corps  of  instructors  been  at  our  disposal.  Such  limi- 
tation of  our  resources  is  very  painful  in  view  of  the  obvious 
advantages  of  the  Extension.  Undertaken  in  moderation, 
this  popular  teaching  helps  those  who  engage  in  it,  compel- 
ling them  to  master  their  subjects  and  to  acquire  the  power 
of  clear  and  simple  exposition.  It  brings  us  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  in  a  pleasant  way,  making  it  clear  that  the 
University's  business  does  not  consist  in  those  obtrusive 
pastimes  with  which  so  many  most  unjustly  yet  most  unfor- 
tunately identify  it. 

The  Extension  teaching  lifts — this  is  perhaps  its  chief  justi- 
fication— lifts  and  enriches  the  mental  life  of  teachers  in  aca- 
demic; high,  grammar  and  primary  schools,  who  nearly  every- 
where form  a  large  proportion  of  its  recipients.  It  enables 
graduates  and  other  educated  people,  young  or  old,  to  keep  up 
their  studies,  and  it  does  much  to  tempt  them  to  do  so.  In 
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many  it  arouses  intellectual  aspiration  for  the  first  time,  and 
prompts  them  to  gratify  this  by  seeking  a  liberal  education. 
This  last  result  we  have  witnessed  as  it  has  been  witnessed 
nowhere  else.    It  is  believed  that  neither  in  England  nor 
elsewhere  in  this  country  has  the  Extension  found  such  ac- 
ceptance among  the  industrial  classes  as  it  has  found  in 
Rhode  Island.    In  another  aspect  the  movement  has,  I  be- 
lieve, attained  more  perfect  success  with  us  than  at  any 
other  seat  in  America^    We  have  insisted  that  each  instructor 
should  teach^  that  is,  carefully  explain,  expound,  repeat,  illus- 
trate and  catechize,  resisting  the  temptation  to  turn  his  exer- 
cise into  a  mere  public  lecture  of  the  usual  sort.    No  one 
pretends  that  Extension  teaching  can  ever  supplant  the  more 
formal,  regular  and  thorough  drill  of  college  class-rooms  and 
laboratories.    It  is  only  an  adjunct  to  old  educational  work, 
but  it  is  a  very  useful  adjunct.    The  directorship  of  it  ought 
to  be  endowed.    The  actual  teaching,  as  well  as  the  travel- 
ling and  lodging  expenses  of  instructors,  is  paid  for  by  pupils' 
fees ;  but  both  here  and  in  Great  Britain  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  make  the  fees  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
Central  Bureau.    A  special  addition  of  two  thousand  dollars 
to  the  University's  yearly  income  is  very  much  needed  for 
this  purpose. 

The  experiment  entered  upon  a  year  ago,  of  opening  our 
college  examinations  to  women,  promises  satisfactory  results. 
As  the  announcement  of  this  policy  was  made  so  late,  it  was 
not  expected  that  a  large  number  of  young  women  would  at 
once  respond.  However,  thirteen  different  young  women 
have  already  either  passed  more  or  fewer  of  our  examinations 
or  begun  work  in  preparation  for  our  examinations.  Five  have 
passed  all  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gree as  well  as  all  the  examinations  of  the  Freshman  year. 
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Three  others  have  passed  the  three  term  examinations  in 
Freshman  Latin.  Another  has  done  this,  besides  passing 
examinations  in  three  terms'  work  of  General  History,  three 
terms'  work  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  and  one  term's 
work  in  Oriental  History.  This  lady  has  done  the  work  in 
History  which,  were  she  in  college,  would  give  her  history 
honors.  Still  another,  if  she  has  not  already  passed,  is  soon 
to  offer  herself  for  examinations,  which  she  will  certainly 
pass,  in  a  term's  work  of  Zoology  and  a  term's  work  of 
English  Literature.  Three  more  young  ladies  are  preparing 
for  examinations  in  graduate  studies.  The  examinations 
already  passed  have  evinced  remarkable  proficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  young  women  taking  them,  proficiency  averaging 
decidedly  above  that  of  the  young  men  examined  in  the  same 
branches. 

This  result  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  industry  and  high 
mental  character  of  the  young  women,  yet  it  must  have  been 
less  striking  but  for  the  assis^tance  furnished  them,  by  a  pri- 
vate arrangement,  in  preparing  for  the  examinations.  In  all 
the  Freshman  studies  women's  classes  have  been  formed 
outside  of  college,  and  have  through  the  year  received  in- 
struction substantially  like  that  given  to  Freshmen  in  col- 
lege. Though  this  instruction  has  of  course  had  to  be  paid 
for,  yet  the  total  cost  to  each  lady  student,  including  the  ex- 
amination fees  to  the  University,  has  been  under  $150  for  the 
year,  viz.,  a  trifle  less  than  the  tuition  and  incidental  ex- 
penses of  a  student  in  the  University.  The  Rhode  Island 
Women's  Club  has  interested  itself  in  the  movement,  and  al- 
ready provided  an  annual  scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  to  aid 
some  deserving  young  woman  in  meeting  this  expense. 
Other  parties  have  promised  similar  assistance. 
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It  is  undersfood  that  these  women's  classes  in  college 
studies  preparatory  to  our  examinations  will  continue  as  here- 
tofore ;  but  the  number  of  candidates  next  year  is  so  large 
that  those  who  have  these  classes  in  charge  are  confronted 
by  a  new  problem.    Hitherto,  by  the  politeness  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School,  the  women's  classes  have 
made  use  of  rooms  in  the  Normal  School  building,  con- 
fining their  recitations  to  the  afternoon  hours.    Next  year 
their  accommodations  must  be  more  ample.    Three  or  four 
good  permanent  rooms,  with  desks,  maps  and  blackboards, 
must  be  at  their  sole  disposal.    Until  some  one's  liberality 
shall  provide  women  candidates  for  our  examinations  with  the 
commodious  and  inviting  Woman's  College  which  is  certain 
to  come,  the  absolutely  necessary  quarters  must  be  secured 
for  rent.    About  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  will  be  needed 
for  this.    The  sum  can  of  course  be  raised  otherwise,  but  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  University  itself  should  not  share 
in  this  good  work,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  devoting  to  it  the 
fees  for  the  women's  examinations  ?  I  recommend  that  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  be  authorized,  in  their 
discretion,  to  put  these  fees  to  this  use.    If  this  is  done,  the 
necessities  of  undergraduate  higher  educa,tion  for  Rhode 
Island  women  will  for  the  present  be  met  in  a  manner  pleas- 
ing to  all.    So  important  and  so  interesting  is  this  cause,  I 
cannot  think  that  the  half  million  dollars  needed  to  erect  as 
part  of  Brown  University  a  thoroughly  equipped  Woman's 
College,  will  be  long  withheld. 

As  to  graduate  instruction  for  women,  the  Faculty  recom- 
mend that  to  women  holding  Bachelors'  degrees,  and,  by 
.special  permission,  to  other  women  of  liberal  education,  all  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  University  intended  for  graduate 
students  be  opened  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men.    This  action 
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has  recently  been  taken  at  Yale  University  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  step  not  a  single  objection, 
I  believe,  was  made  from  any  source.  Among  those  who 
laud  it  most  loudly  are  many  by  whom  the  co-education  of 
undergraduates  has  been  strongly  opposed.  Says  President 
D wight,  in  the  Forum  for  June,  1892,  in  an  article  on  the 
new  movement  at  Yale  University:  "While  it  may  be  well, 
for  the  best  of  reasons,  or  for  all  reasons  when  taken 
together,  to  bring  no  changes  or  introduce  no  completely  new 
element  into  the  life  or  membership  of  the  undergraduate  col- 
lege, and  especially  of  the  old  historic  college,  the  University 
in  its  graduate  courses  and  its  graduate  life  may  offer  its 
privileges  to  all  who  shall  prove  worthy  of  them  and  shall 
desire,  by  means  of  what  they  afford,  to  secure  the  largest 
culture  for  themselves.  Such  an  offer  from  the  University, 
with  such  an  opening  of  its  doors,  is  no  contradiction  of  the 
past ;  it  is  only  a  new  manifestation  of  the  old  life,  a  new  out- 
going of  the  old  spirit." 

Co-education  in  strictly  university  study  is  now  almost 
universal.  Nearly  all  the  American  universities  practice  it. 
With  the  exception  of  Germany  it  is  the  usual  regime  all  ovef 
Europe.  The  universities  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Spain  admit  women 
to  instruction  and  to  degrees,  as  do  the  great  schools  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  College  de  Frafice  in  Paris.  In  certain  of 
their  departments  the  Austrian  universities  instruct  women, 
though  unofficially  as  yet,  and  the  same  is  true  of  those 
greatest  schools  on  earth,  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipzig.  The  state  of  women's  education  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  England,  was  remarked  upon  in  my  last  report. 
In  Scotland  the  year  since  then  has  witnessed  interesting 
progress.   The  parlimentary  commission  raised  in  1889  or 
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1890  with  power  to  re-organize  the  Scottish  Universities,  has 
ordained  that  any  university  in  Scotland  may  with  the  con- 
sent of  its  senate  allow  women  all  its  privileges  equally  with 
men.  Acting  on  this  permis.sion  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh 
now  offer  to  women  all  their  lectures,  degrees  and  honors 
without  exception,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  women  will 
the  coming  year  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges. 

Instruction  for  the  graduate  degrees  has  at  our  University 
become  a  considerable  affair.  Nearly  every  department  has 
in  charge  one  or  more  graduate  students,  preparing  them  for 
advanced  examinations.  Fifty-six  such  graduates  have  been 
under  our  instruction  the  past  year,  ten  of  them  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  rest  as  can- 
didatesforthe  Mastership.  This  advanced  teaching  is  onerous, 
yet  every  enterprising  instructor  who  can  possibly  undertake 
it  accounts  it  no  hardship  but  a  privilege,  as  it  forces  him  to 
fresh  investigations.  In  Philosophy,  in  the  Classics,  in 
Semitics,  in  the  German,  Romance  and  English  Languages 
and  their  Literatures,  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology,  our  present  force  and  facilities,  which 
increase  yearly,  place  us  in  condition  to  prepare  for  the  doc- 
torship  all  able  graduates  save  very  narrow  specialists  in  a  few 
lines.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to  promote  this 
kind  of  work.  At  present  few  besides  our  own  graduates 
enter  upon  it,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  offer  very  little 
encouragement  in  the  way  of  fellowships  to  special  investiga- 
tors, as  is  now  so  commonly  done  elsewhere.  The  interest  of 
$100,000  might  be  most  usefully  applied  each  year  in  this 
^ay.  I  shall  return  to  this  topic  in  a  later  part  of  my 
report. 

The  undergraduates  who  have  been  in  attendance  the  last 

year  number  351,  making,  with  the  56  graduates,  407  in  all. 
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This  is  an  increase  of  62.5  per  cent,  since  1888.  The  stu- 
dents from  Rhode  Island  number  210,  against  138  in  1888, 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent;  those  from  outside  Rhode  Island, 
193  against  no  in  1888,  an  increase  of  75  per  cent.  The 
college  community  seems  to  be  prosperous  in  all  ways.  Few 
cases  of  sickness  have  occurred  this  year,  none  of  these 
severe.  In  students*  morality  and  conduct  very  little  has 
happened  which  could  call  for  censure.  While  there  are 
upon  our  ground  young  men  who  are  not  duly  industrious,  the 
great  body  of  our  students  work  hard.  So  far  as  the  records 
and  my  observation  attest,  the  past  year  has  in  this  respect 
witnessed  some  improvement  over  the  years  immediately 
preceding.  In  punctuality  there  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  some  falling  off,  but  this  has  been  mainly  corrected,  and 
measures  which  the  faculty  is  perfecting  will,  it  is  believed, 
reduce  the  fault  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions. 

The  chief  new  source  of  income  opened  to  the  University 
the  past  year  has  been  the  bequest  of  the  late  John  Wilson 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Providence.  Mr.  Smith  died  in  August, 
1 891.  By  his  will,  legacies  to  the  amount  of  about  $i50,oc» 
were  left  to  his  relatives  and  friends.  Among  these  was  the 
sum  of  $60,000  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  sister,  Miss 
Mary  Avery  Smith,  during  her  life,  with  right  by  will  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same  at  her  death.  In  default  of  such  disposal  by 
her  this  bequest  was  to  follow  the  course  of  Mr.  Smith's  re- 
siduary estate.  As  Miss  Smith  did  not  exercise  in  full  her 
power,  the  main  portion  of  the  trust  fund  has  taken  this 
course.  The  residuary  provision  is,  so  far  as  touches  Brown 
University,  as  follows  : 

"  All  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate,  real, 
personal  and  mixed,  of  every  nature  and  kind,  and  wherever 
situated  and  being,  and  belonging  to  me  at  the  time  of  my 
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decease,  expressly  including  all  real  and  personal  estate  ac- 
quired by  me  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  my  will  and 
owned  by  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts — and  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  the  same 
as  follows,  viz., — one  of  said  parts  unto  Brown  University 
in  Providence."    .    .  . 

"  And  it  is  my  wish,  without  intending  thereby  to  impose 
any  trust  of  said  fund,  that  the  bequest  received  by  said  Uni- 
versity .  .  .  under  the  aforesaid  provisions  shall  be'*  by 
said  University,  '*  invested,  placed,  and  held  as  a  separate, 
permanent  fund,  bearing  such  name  or  designation  as  said  '* 
University  shall  determine. 

"  And  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  of  the  University 
shall  be  applied  and  appropriated  to  such  uses  and  purposes 
as  said  University  may  deem  best,  including  the  establishing 
of  scholarships  and  the  payment  of  annual  prizes  in  declama- 
tion if  it  may  be  thought  desirable." 

The  University  has  not  yet  received  any  part  of  this 
legacy,  but  it  is  thought  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  expected  from  this  source. 

The  past  year  will  be  memorable  on  account  of  the  addi- 
tions and  improvements  which  it  has  brought  to  the  Univer- 
sity's outfit  in  buildings.  Wilson  Hall  had  been  dedicated 
when  we  met  a  year  ago.  The  Heating  Station,  the  largest 
plant  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  went  into  operation  in 
September.  It  has  given  great  satisfaction.  How  much 
saving  of  expense  it  will  effect  cannot  yet  be  told  ;  but  it  has 
certainly  renilmd  us  far  better  heating  service  than  we  ever 
had  before. 

The  Ladd  Astronomical  Observatory  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  October.  It  is  in  all  ways  admirably  adapted  to  its 
ns^  and  constittt&d' a  Very  valuable  enlargement  to  our  re- 
sources. 
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The  Lyman  Gymnasium  was  opened  for  occupation  in  No- 
vember, and  has  been  in  constant  and  faithful  use  ever  since. 
We  are  under  the  deepest  obligation  to  the  Gymnasium 
Committee  for  the  unusual  care  and  judgment  displayed  by 
them  in  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  for  their  exacting  labors 
in  collecting  the  moneys  needed  to  finish  it.  In  these  gifts 
many  of  the  friends  of  the  University  have  generously 
shared.  The  building  is  now  complete  in  every  detail  except 
the  swimming  tank,  which,  however  convenient  and  desira- 
ble, is  not  imperatively  needed. 

The  interest  with  which  alumni  and  students  alike  have 
hailed  the  erection  of  this  Gymnasium  is  not  out  of  place. 
The  event  marks  an  era  in  the  University's  history.  The 
careful  and  scientific  training  of  all  our  students  in  gymnas- 
tics does  not  end  with  their  improved  health,  but  produces 
perfectly  obvious  and  most  gratifying  results  in  their  intel- 
lectual progress  and  in  their  conduct.  The  best  fruits  of  this 
exercise,  even  upon  the  physical  plane,  are  not  the  expert 
gymnasts  produced  by  it.  No  special  effort  is  made  to  train 
such.  The  worth  of  the  system  is  seen  in  the  new  vigor  and 
animation,  the  erectness  and  symmetry  of  form,  and  the  ease 
and  grace  in  movement  which  it  gives  to  students  who  with- 
out it  would  exercise  too  little,  too  unsystematically,  or  not 
at  all.  Such  students  are  taught  the  importance  of  care  for 
their  bodies,  and  not  a  few  of  them  put  in  a  condition  always 
to  study  better  and  to  think  more  clearly  than  would  have 
been  possible  but  for  this  careful  physical  discipline,  as  well 
as  to  live  longer  and  more  happily. 

The  interior  of  Hope  College  was  completely  renewed  dur- 
ing the  last  long  vacation.  The  work  was  not  quite  done  when 
the  Corporation  met  in  September,  but  the  building  stood  in 
perfect  readiness  for  students  the  Saturday  before  the  fall 
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term  opened.  The  renovation  is  most  tasteful,  thorough  and 
satisfactory.  For  the  phenomenal  despatch  and  the  high  suc- 
cess of  this  performance  the  Corporation  owes  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Marshall  Woods,  Chairman  of  the  Real 
Estate  Committee.  No  architect  would  have  displayed  more 
skill  or  taste;  no  price  could  have  hired  a  contractor  to 
supervise  with  such  patient  fidelity.  Every  week  day  during 
the  continuance  of  the  repairs  Mr.  Woods  was  upon  the 
ground  as  early  and  as  late  as  the  workmen  themselves. 
Nothing  escaped  his  notice.  In  consequence,  Hope  College 
is  as  good  as  new.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
edifices  outwardly,  but  its  rooms  are  perhaps  better  heated 
and  ventilated  than  any  others  on  our  premises.  They  are 
all  now  perfectly  healthy  and  very  popular. 

While  the  transformation  of  Hope  College  was  in  progress, 
Professor  Jenks  was  engaged,  at  his  own  expense,  according 
to  a  proposal  which  he  made  to  the  Corporation  a  year  ago, 
in  fitting  up  the  new  Museum  of  Anthropology.  He  has  put 
the  east  wing,  second  story,  of  Rhode  Island  Hall  in  fine  con- 
dition for  this  new  use,  erecting  beautiful  and  commodious 
cases,  wherein  our  rapidly  growing  stores  of  anthropological 
material  can  be  synoptically  arranged  and  the  study  of  them 
greatly  facilitated.  The  old  Museum  of  Natural  History  now 
exists  in  two  parts,  the  Jenks  Museum  of  Zoology  and  the 
Museum  of  Anthropology,  either  of  which  is  more  valuable 
for  educational  purposes  than  the  whole  was  before. 

On  returning  from  Paris  in  March,  Professor  Delabarre 
brought  with  him  sufficient  apparatus  creditably  to  begin  a 
Psychological  Laboratory.  This  plant  has  been  installed  in 
a  large  and  convenient  room  in  Wilson  Hall,  a  fitting  place, 
since  some  of  the  instruments  to  be  used  in  it  serve  also  the 
purposes  of  Physics.    Funds  are  expected  with  which  to 
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equip  this  Laboratory  completely.  Professor  Delabarre  gives 
great  promise  as  a  teacher,  which  of  course  implies  that  he 
is  an  investigator  as  well.  He  is  engaged  upon  several 
problems  in  physiological  psychology,  susceptible  of  experi- 
mental determination,  which  the  Laboratory  will  aid  him  to 
solve.  These  studies  will  continue.  Our  instruction  in  the 
various  sciences  of  life  is  now  well  organized  and  begins  to 
assume  its  proper  place  in  our  system  of  appliances. 

All  the  college  edifices  and  parts  of  edifices  which  have  not 
been  mentioned,  except  Slater  Hall, — and  this  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly repaired  the  coming  summer, — ^are  in  fine  condi- 
tion; but  several  of  them  are  entirely  outgrown.  The 
Chapel  is  outgrown.  It  can  no  longer  be  made  to  hold  all 
our  students.  We  shall  therefore  be  forced  this  very  autumn 
to  begin  a  new  policy  touching  chapel  attendance,  making  it 
optional  for  all  or  for  a  part  of  the  classes,  or  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  classes  by  turns.  The  dormitories  are  out- 
grown. Every  room  in  Hope,  in  Slater,  in  University  is  at 
this  moment  rented  for  a  year.  We  have  turned  one  of  the 
George  Street  houses  into  a  dormitory  for  next  year,  and  it 
is  nearly  certain  that  even  this  will  not  accommodate  all  the 
students  needing  roomS.  Till  we  have  a  new  dormitory  like 
Hope  College  we  shall  every  year  lose  students  anxious  to 
join  us. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  outgrown.  New  tables  are  to 
be  introduced  this  summer,  enabling  us  to  work  at  some  rate 
all  the  students  electing  chemical  courses  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
but  they  will  be  much  too  crowded  for  best  results,  and  even 
this  device  will  not  serve  us  long.  A  new  chemical  labora- 
tory must  be  had,  and  the  present  one  made  into  recitation 
rooms,  of  which  there  is  urgent  need. 
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The,  Botanical  Laboratory  is  totally  outgrown.  It  is 
ludicrously  inadequate  to  our  requirements.  So  stuffed  is  it 
with  material  that  the  material  itself  can  hardly  be  used  at 
Tdl.  The  size  of  classes  in  this  department  and  the  number 
of  those  wishing  laboratory  courses  in  it  must  be  sharply  lim- 
ited till  more  roomy  accommodations  are  afforded.  This  mat- 
ter is  dwelt  upon  in  the  report  of  the  Professor  of  Botany  on 
a  later  page,  and  to  that  report  I  earnestly  beg  attention. 

Except  the  two  largest,  all  the  recitation  rooms  in  Sayles 
Hall  are  outgrown.  They  can  at  best  be  used  only  for  elec- 
tive classes,  and  the  fullest  of  these  crowd  them  almost  to  suf- 
focation. The  two  seminary  rooms  are  already  well  filled  with 
books.  The  new  Modem  Language  Seminary  library  can  be 
accommodated  only  by  using  for  it  the  small  room  between 
the  Seminaries,  and  this  it  will  fill  to  overflowing.  Cases 
will  have  to  be  set  in  the  middle  of  this  and  of  the  Seminary 
room  proper,  which  will  painfully  obstruct  the  light  and  limit 
the  space  for  study. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  our  Library  Building,  new  as  it  is, 
and  inadequate  as  are  our  funds  for  stocking  it  with  books, 
is,  if  not  outgrown,  on  the  point  of  becoming  so.  In  many 
of  the  alcoves  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  books.  To  be  sure,  by  careful  planning,  much  new 
shelf  room  can  be  put  in,  and  this  will  relieve  for  a  time ; 
still  the  problem  of  widening  our  library  facilities  is  before 
us,  and  will  press  and  plague  us  more  and  more  till  solved. 

Desperately  restricted  as  are  the  accommodations  for  much 
of  our  work,  we  cannot  spare  a  dollar  of  our  invested  funds 
or  current  income  to  enlarge  them.  All  is  absolutely 
demanded  for  running  expenses  and  for  salaries.  The  budget 
for  next  year,  carefully  ciphered  out  by  the  Advisory  and 
Executive  Committee,  in  order  to  make  income  match 
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expenditure,  was  obliged  to  anticipate  not  only  all  the  income 
from  funds  in  hand,  but  as  well  that  from  the  Smith  legacies, 
receipt  of  which,  in  point  of  time  and  exact  amount,  is  still 
uncertain.  Even  the  Fayerweather  money,  pretty  certain  to 
be  J  50,000  and  to  be  paid  in  part  during  1893,  may  have  to 
be  used  to  ease  the  Common  Fund.  There  may  be  some 
income  from  new  students  which  our  estimates  have  not  dis- 
counted ;  but  we  cannot  expect  considerable  subsidies  from 
this  source  till  more  extensive  dormitory  privileges  are  at 
our  command. 

These  observations  upon  finance  bring  us  to  a  question  of 
first  importance,  which  ought  to  be  discussed  at  some  length. 
I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that  Brown  University  has 
reached  a  serious  crisis  in  its  history.  It  stands  face  to  face 
with  the  question  whether  it  will  remain  a  College  and  noth- 
ing more  or  will  rise  and  expand  into  a  true  University. 
The  problem  is  a  momentous  one,  and,  so  rapid  is  now  the 
development  of  higher  education  in  America,  it  must  be  irre- 
versibly answered  in  one  way  or  the  other  before  a  decade 
passes.  The  full  bearing  of  these  statements  will  not  appear 
without  some  reflection. 

The  old  and  well-known  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
this  country  are  silently  but  irresistibly  parting  into  two 
classes.  A  number  are  rendering  to  the  public,  only  some- 
what better  as  the  years  pass,  essentially  the  same  sort  of 
educational  service  which  they  have  always  rendered,  prepar- 
ing young  men  for  the  Bachelorship  but  making  no  effort  to 
instruct  graduate  students.  The  others,  without  renouncing 
this  function,  indeed  striving  to  perform  it  more  faithfully 
than  ever,  are  offering  courses  of  study  calculated  for  stu- 
dents and  investigators  who  have  passed  beyond  the  Bache- 
lor's degree  and  are  preparing  with  special  thoroughness  for 
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the  highest  intellectual  callings.  At  the  present  moment 
many  institutions  stand,  like  our  own,  upon  the  doubtful 
boundary  between  these  two  classes ;  but  forces  are  at  work 
which  must  soon  place  them  clearly  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  line. 

Spite  of  its  splendid  history,  particularly  in  America,  the 
old  course  for  the  Bachelorship  is  declining  in  dignity.  It  is 
growing  shorter  and  easier.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding  courses  in 
the  British  Universities,  the  German  Gymnasien,  and  the 
French  Lycies^  all  of  which  lead  to  the  first  degree  by  a  more 
rapid  and  less  difficult  path  than  is  required  to  be  trodden  in 
the  New  England  colleges.  Another  reason  is  the  competi- 
tion of  the  college  courses  proper  with  those  of  first  rate 
technical  schools,  like  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, most  of  which  offer  to  prepare  a  young  man  for  his 
life  work  with  one,  two,  or  three  years*  less  study  than  the 
best  colleges  demand.  The  training  given  by  such  schools  is 
often  very  thorough,  and  their  graduates  do  not  as  a  rule 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  coming  from  institutions  of 
the  other  sort.  It  is  felt  that  Bachelors'  requirements  must 
be  lowered,  lest  too  many  of  the  bright  young  men  flock  to  the 
schools  of  applied  science.  There  is,  thirdly,  a  rage  for  abridged 
courses  in  general,  a  phase  of  our  American  disinclination  to 
be  thorough,  and  it  is  intensified  by  the  readiness  with  which 
schools  of  Theology,  Law  and  Medicine  open  their  doors  to 
youth  of  little  or  no  mental  discipline.  A  fourth  reason  for 
the  relative  lowering  of  the  old  undergraduate  course  as  an 
educational  institute  is  its  very  popularity.  It  has  grown 
^hionable ;  so  that  into  it  press  multitudes  who  have  no 
vigor  of  intellectual  life,  who  do  not  and  cannot  study  hard, 
and  who  do  not  purpose  entering  upon  careers  requiring 
much  mental  exertion. 
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From  all  these  circumstances  results  a  tendency  either  to 
reduce  the  college  course  from  four  years  to  three,  or,  while 
maintaining  it  at  four,  to  lessen  the  requirements  for  entrance 
upon  it.  This  tendency  will  continue,  and  in  some  form  or 
other  take  general  effect.  We  may  regret  it.  I,  for  one,  do 
so.    At  this  point,  however,  I  merely  mark  it  as  a  fact. 

Meantime  not  less  training  than  formerly  is  required  for 
real  preeminence  in  intellectual  work,  but  more.  The  stand- 
ard of  good  scholarship  has  not  been  lowered.  Here,  as  in 
the  business  world,  competition  grows  ever  severer,  while 
here  it  cannot  be  evaded  by  combinations.  For  high  and 
sure  success  in  the  ministry,  in  law,  in  medicine,  in  journal- 
ism, an  amount  of  study  is  now  necessary  very  far  beyond 
what  would  have  sufficed  a  quarter-century  ago.  For  teach- 
ing and  professorial  positions  the  new  demands  are  even  more 
exacting. 

It  comes  to  pass  that  the  mere  Bachelorship  in  arts  is  no 
longer  as  formerly  the  recognized  passport  into  the  dominion 
of  true  learning.  Graduate  courses  and  departments  are 
opened  and  thronged.  The  discreetly  ambitious  young  man 
who  proposes  to  live  and  thrive  by  his  wits  is  not  now  satis- 
fied with  his  Bachelor's  degree,  but  pushes  up  and  on  into 
this  higher  realm  of  mental  privilege,  where  the  various 
specialties  are  handled  in  painstaking  detail  each  by  some 
master  thoroughly  conversant  with  it.  Thus,  at  all  the  main 
centres  of  higher  education  there  are  growing  up,  parallel 
with  the  well  known  professional  schools  and  in  addition 
thereto,  graduate  schools  of  liberal  arts,  to  furnish  men  and 
women  with  general  culture.  Thither  press  the  mental  ilite. 
There  aspiring  teachers,  journalists  and  writers  are  fitted  for 
their  worL  At  these  centres  of  special  instruction  the 
world's  great  savans  gather  their  bevies  of  choice  spirits  and 
declare  to  them  the  last  words  of  science  in  her  various  de- 
partments.   Here  flourish  the  seminary,  the  special  library. 
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the  laboratory.  Here  is  begun  many  a  fine  investigation  des- 
tined to  distinguish  its  author  and  to  change  the  whole  as- 
pect of  a  science.  In  fact,  at  these  centres  of  the  highest 
education  more  is  done  directly  and  indirectly  to  enlarge  the 
body  of  man's  positive  information,  so  widening  the  realms 
of  light  in  the  earth,  than  in  all  other  ways  together. 

It  is  not  meant  that  this  sundering  between  the  University 
and  the  College  is  more  than  well  begim.  It  is  at  least  be- 
gun. The  cleavage  is  so  clear  that  we  can  forecast  its  trend 
beyond  the  limits  to  which  it  is  visible  and  be  sure  where 
it  must  come  out.  It  is  obvious  that  ere  long  mere  col- 
leges will  cease  to  be  thought  of  in  the  character  which 
they  have  till  now  always  held  in  America,  as  the  out- 
posts of  militant  mind  in  its  conquest  over  matter.  This 
proud  rank  will  be  held  by  universities  alone.  The  institu- 
tion which  is  a  college  and  nothing  more  may  continue  to  do 
immense  good  in  the  future,  as  so  many  such  have  done  in 
the  past,  but  it  will  before  long  cease  to  be  regarded  in  the 
old  way  as  a  home  of  the  highest  thinking.  The  very  ablest 
teachers  will  one  by  one  desert  its  faculty,  seeking  the  loftier 
work.  Its  graduates  who  are  men  of  real  mental  power, 
will  also  possess  the  university's  discipline,  and  will  ascribe 
to  this  latter  the  chief  glory  of  their  equipment  for  their 
places  in  life.  In  a  word,  all  that  now  makes  college  gradu- 
ates and  others  exalt  colleges  over  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies will  after  some  years  lead  to  a  similar  exaltation  of  uni- 
versities over  colleges.  To  the  institutions  of  the  higher 
grade  alone  will  attach  those  peculiarly  endearing  associations 
so  long  connected  with  colleges. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  seems  natural  that  every  liv- 
ing and  prosperous  college  should  exert  itself  to  the  utmost 
to  take  on  the  university  character.  Not  all  colleges  can  do 
this.    Many  are  so  situated  that  they  will  be  unable  to  de- 
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velop  very  far.  The  proper  resources  may  be  inaccessible. 
Pupils  may  be  too  few.  Any  institution  must  find  it  hard  to 
assume  a  vigorous  university  life  unless  it  is  located  near  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  and  dense  population.  History 
shows  this  to  be  true,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  must  be 
true.  The  great  majority  of  students  in  every  university  on 
earth  are  drawn  from  the  contiguous  community,  foreigjners 
and  other  residents  at  a  distance  forming  but  a  small  propor- 
tion. Modern  facilities  for  travel  modify  this  principle  some- 
what but  cannot  abrogate  it.  It  is  only  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, if  at  all,  that  resources  can  be  secured  for  an  institu- 
tion of  learning  which  is  not  situated  under  the  very  eyes  of 
numerous  wealthy  people,  so  that  they  can  day  by  day  ob- 
serve its  work  and  its  needs.  Besides,  many  sorts  of  inves- 
tigations proper  to  university  teaching  can  be  carried  on  only 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  and  this  is  the  more  the  case  the 
more  education  becomes  vital,  positive,  and  at  first  hand,  in- 
stead of  formal,  bookish,  and  pedantic,  as  was  formerly  too 
much  the  case.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  for  every  college 
essentially  to  advance  its  status,  however  much  it  may  desire 
to  do  so. 

With  Brown  University,  however,  the  conditions  for  such 
an  advance  are  extraordinarily  favorable,  and  it  is  my  pro- 
found conviction  that  those  conditions  lay  upon  its  Corpora- 
tion, Alumni,  and  friends,  a  solemn  duty  forthwith  to  move  it 
up  and  out  into  the  larger  activity.  All  our  traditions  are 
honorable  and  glorious.  From  the  days  of  Manning  down, 
our  standard  has  been  high  and  our  work  thorough.  The 
career  of  the  University  has  been  one  of  slow — sometimes 
too  slow — ^yet  solid  progress.  External  circumstances  urge 
us  on.  Two  hundred  thousand  people  reside  within  ten 
miles  of  University  Hall,  and  the  number  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  perhaps  forty  per  cent,  each  ten  years.    We  are 
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in  one  of  the  wealthiest  communities  on  the  globe.  Several 
libraries  besides  our  own  are  close  by,  constantly  growing, 
not  at  our  expense.  One  of  these  is  absolutely  unique  and 
draws  investigators  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Law  courts 
of  all  kinds  are  in  operation  at  our  doors.  An  endless 
variety  of  businesses  are  carried  on  before  our  eyes. 
Sociological  experiments  of  every  conceivable  sort  are  either 
in  progress  just  about  us  or  are  to  be  instituted  soon. 

I  urge  this  forward  movement  for  the  following  reasons : 
First,  university  work  will  immensely  enrich  the  undergradu- 
ate life  of  every  college  strong  and  progressive  enough  to 
do  it  well.  The  expression,  a  first-rate  college  which  is 
a  college  only,"  I  believe  to  contain  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
As  already  remarked,  many  mere  colleges  now  useful  will 
remain  so,  and  perhaps  become  more  so.  Bright  men  will 
still  be  upon  their  faculties,  and  some  of  these  will  have  men- 
tal force  enough  to  make  the  world  of  science  and  thought 
feel  their  influence.  But  such  will  be  rare.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  any  but  professorial  geniuses — who  are  few — per- 
manently to  study  much  deeper  than  a  professor  is  forced  to 
study  in  order  to  do  well  the  kind  of  teaching  daily  demanded 
of  him.  But  a  professor  who  does  not  go  far  beyond  this, 
who  is  not  original,  enterprising,  aggressive,  deep,  however 
brilliant  he  may  be,  cannot  teach  even  the  ordinary  truth 
relating  to  his  department  so  triumphantly  as  one  who  has 
made  wider  and  more  exhaustive  attainments.  The  simplest 
proposition  from  a  master  who  knows  its  truth  radically  in  all 
its  relations,  falls  upon  the  pupil's  mind  with  a  power  which  it 
would  wholly  lack  had  its  propounder  merely  read  it  from 
some  book.  It  is  among  the  most  splendid  traditions  of 
Brown  University  that  so  far  as  possible  the  ablest  men  upon 
our  force  shall  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  teaching  the 
simplest  subjects  that  are  taught. 
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Secondly,  teaching,  important  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the 
whole  work  of  higher  education.  Research  also  is  required, 
and  research  will  not  go  on  without  special  provision,  organ- 
ization and  endowment.  All  considerations  favoring  higher 
education,  all  the  motives  which  have  led  high-minded  people 
of  wealth  to  endow  professorial  chairs,  and  other  high-minded 
people  to  make  teaching  from  those  chairs  their  life-work,  are 
valid  as  reasons  for  furthering  those  original  investigations 
in  the  various  fields  of  truth  on  which  high  education  is  based. 
We  give  to  education  of  our  substance  and  of  our  life,  in  order 
to  advance  enlightenment,  civilization,  culture,  morality, 
and  all  that  can  elevate  the  human  spirit.  But  the  ordinary 
and  visible  processes  which  minister  to  these  ends  are  based 
upon  others  more  recondite,  which,  as  they  will  not  go  on  of 
themselves,  need  special  encouragement  and  sustenance. 
Said  President  Francis  A.  Walker,  in  his  address  at  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  last 
year: 

Economists  and  people  generally  are  so  much  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  more  usual  condition  in  which  demand  creates 
supply,  that  they  often  forget  —  indeed,  to  many  it  never 
occurs — that  there  is  another  large  class  of  cases,  and  these 
far  the  most  important  of  all,  in  which  the  opposite  rule  ob- 
tains. In  the  lower  ranges  of  life,  in  matters  of  clothing, 
food  and  shelter,  and  indeed  in  holding  on  to  whatever  ad- 
vances civilization  has  once  fairly  and  fully  made,  whether  in 
material  or  in  higher  things,  the  conscious  wants  of  humanity 
will  in  all  ordinary  cases  suffice  to  secure  the  due  supply, 
without  any  organized  public  or  private  effort  other  than  that 
originating  in  personal  interest.  But  in  all  things  high  and 
fine,  and  generally  also  in  every  advance  which  material  civ- 
ilization is  to  make,  there  must  be  a  better  intelligence  than 
that  of  the  market,  which  shall  apprehend,  not  what  the  peo- 
ple want,  but  what  they  ought  to  want ;  there  must  be  disin- 
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terested  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  natural  leaders  of  society, 
which  shall  secure,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  merits  and  advantages  of  the  yet  unknown  thing, 
such  a  supply  of  the  new  good,  as  shall  create  the  demand 
for  it.  It  will  not  be  until  that  want  has  been  fairly  and  fully 
wrought  into  the  public  consciousness,  that  the  supply  may 
thereafter  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.** 

The  best  mental  culture  of  mankind  will  not  advance  under 
the  influence  of  merely  commercial  motives.  Philanthropy 
must  be  invoked  ;  nor  is  there  any  department  of  our  Ameri- 
can life  in  which  philanthropy  is  more  needed  than  in  the 
furtherance  of  scientific  and  philosophical  research.  Our 
people  have  as  yet  done  almost  nothing  for  this  cause.  In 
this  form  of  home  missionary  work  Europe  is  far  in  advance 
of  us.  But  we  cannot  permanently  depend  on  Europe,  even 
were  it  wise  to  do  so,  which  it  is  not.  America  ought  to  be- 
come an  independent  creator  of  best  thought,  giving  to 
Europe  as  well  as  receiving  therefrom.  Some  of  the  deep 
problems  of  science  and  philosophy  which  await  solution,  the 
European  savant  with  his  peculiar  tendencies  and  training,  is 
unfit  to  attack  ;  while  many  others,  being  connected  with  our 
strange  American  civilization,  must  be  deeply  studied,  if  this 
is  done  at  all,  upon  these  shores. 

It  should  be  added  here  that,  as  college  studies  flourish  best 
in  a  university  air,  university  research  is  most  successful 
when  carried  on  in  connection  with  university  instruction. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  moderate  amount  of  teach- 
ing hinders  a  true  investigator  in  his  progress.  It  aids  him 
rather. 

Thirdly,  it  is  desirable  that  the  institutions  to  take  up  the 
highest  education  should  not  be  too  few  but  relatively  nume- 
rous. No  doubt  there  is  danger  that  too  many  will  undertake 
it,  but  there  is  no  danger  that  too  many  will  first  thoroughly 
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equip  themselves  and  then  undertake  it.  No  greater  error 
were  possible  than  that  those  already  engaged  in  it  are 
enough.  They  are  far  too  few.  A  certain  rivalry  and  com- 
petition are  as  needful  to  bring  out  the  best  results  in  high 
education  as  they  are  in  manufacturing  and  trade.  Woe  be- 
tide any  country  which  hands  over  this  most  important  form 
of  production  to  any  educational  trust  or  combination. 
England  in  effect  did  this  when  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
alone,  and  the  results  were  most  disastrous.  How  much 
more  splendid  the  course  of  high  learning  in  Germany,  where 
universities  have  from  the  first  been  numerous,  though  many 
of  them  poor  and  small.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  nearly 
three  centuries  older  than  the  oldest  university  in  the  Ger- 
man empire,  yet  neither  has  probably  contributed  to  learning 
so  much  as  has  been  contributed  by  the  average  of  the  nu- 
merous German  universities.  The  record  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  would  surely  be  better  had  they  had  more  compe- 
tition. No  friend  of  educacation  would  wish  the  German  or 
the  Italian  universities  much  diminished  in  numbers  even 
now.  Good  learning  is  in  a  far  better  way  in  both  these 
lands  than  if  all  university  teaching  in  each  were  confined 
to  a  few  great  centres  like  Berlin. 

The  example  of  Germany  shows  that  a  true  university 
need  not  be  immensely  populous.  Size  and  numbers  have 
their  advantages  up  to  a  certain  limit;  but  beyond  this  they 
do  not  benefit.  It  is  impossible  for  a  vast  teaching  force 
like  the  Berlin  University  properly  to  work  its  students  or 
properly  to  co-ordinate  its  various  lines  of  teaching.  Un- 
necessary courses  are  offered  in  certain  directions,  while 
other  subjects  are  neglected  notwithstanding  the  great  re- 
sources at  the  University's  disposal.  Multitudes  of  students 
waste  most  of  their  time.  There  is  little  risk  in  saying  that 
the  organization  of  study  and  the  average  progress  of  stu- 
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dents  is  much  more  satisfactory  at  Gottingen,  Bonn  or 
Heidelberg  than  at  Berlin. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  a  university,  at  least  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  that  it  should  embrace  professional  schools. 
Neither  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  St.   Andrews  nor 
Edinburgh  contain  such  schools,  and  where  they  do  exist 
they  do  not  form  the  centre  of  the  university's  life.  Indeed, 
there  is  at  this  moment  a  tendency  to  pass  over  much  of  the 
teaching  hitherto  done  in  professional  schools  to  the  general 
university  faculty,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  German  universi- 
ties, the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.    Particularly  are  the  theo- 
logical disciplines  taking  this  course.  Nearly  all  the  branches 
hitherto  confined  to  theological  institutions  or  departments, 
the  chief  exceptions  being  church  polity  and  specific  dog- 
matic theology,  are  now  taught  by  the  general  faculty. 
There  arc  marked  advantages  in  this.    Ecclesiastical  history 
is  an  integral  part  of  general  history.    The  evolution  of 
Christian  dogma  holds  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.    The  history  both  general  and  literary  of 
the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  is  matter  for  general  as 
well  as  for  theological  scholarship,  and  the  philological  hand- 
ling of  Hebrew  and  of  New  Testament  Greek  can  easily  be 
made  a  most  liberal  exercise.    It  would  not  be  strange  if  in 
fifty  years  all  theological  schools  separate  from  universities 
and  should  either  have  disappeared  entirely  or  have  become 
mere  training  places  for  partial  course  students ;  while  in 
fewer  years  than  that  the  partition  between  the  theological 
and  the  general  faculties  will  in  most  universities  have  dwin- 
dled to  an  imaginary  line. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  upon  these  and  other  considerations, 
that  our  alma  mater  will  fail  of  her  proper  privilege  and 
destiny  unless,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  healthy  de- 
velopment, we  promote  her  to  the  estate  of  a  true  Univer- 
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sity.  Otherwise,  though  she  were  to  hold  her  own  abso- 
lutely, and  even  to  make  some  advance,  she  will  soon  and 
swiftly  drift  behind  relatively,  and  in  no  long  time  pass  out 
of  the  educational  nobility  to  the  educational  commonalty, 
at  last  never  to  be  mentioned  again  as  among  the  peers  of 
the  realm  of  letters.  There  is  yet  time  to  avert  this  fate  ; 
can  we  count  upon  the  necessary  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  ? 

To  prevent  that  fate  we  need,  over  and  above  the  smaller 
sums  continually  falling  to  us  a  million  dollars  within  a 
year,  and  two  million  more  in  ten  years.  With  such  a 
fresh  resource  as  this  the  University's  new  character  would 
maintain  itself  in  the  way  of  natural  growth. 

Of  the  first  million,  ^100,000  should  go  to  found  ten  Fel- 
lowships for  advanced  students  ;  ^  100,000  as  a  new  Library 
Fund  ;  the  rest  for  increased  salaries  and  new  professor- 
ships. 

Of  the  second  million,  half  should  go  to  supplement  the 
Morrill  Fund,  if  secured,  in  the  support  of  a  noble  school  of 
Applied  Science ;  half  to  erect  and  equip  a  Women's  College. 

The  third  million  would  be  needed  to  strengthen  and  en- 
large, as  experience  might  indicate,  the  work  initiated  by  the 
earlier  expenditures. 

Considering  the  history  of  our  University  and  her  strong 
hold  upon  the  public,  near  and  far,  I  cannot  view  the  above 
suggestions  as  vagaries.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have  not 
sprung  up  in  my  mind  suddenly,  but  are  the  results  of  ex- 
tended reflection.  I  long  for  encouragement  in  an  attempt 
to  realize  them,  an  attempt  which  would,  of  course,  be  vain 
unless  they  impress  others  somewhat  as  they  have  impressed 
me. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS, 

President, 
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REPORTS  OF  PROFESSORS 


[Report  of  the  Prqfessor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy] 

The  instruction  in  tliis  department  tlie  past  year  lias  embraced  courses  in 
Psychology,  Logic.  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion, and  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  work  in  Psychology  was  confined  to  the  spring  term,  and  was  under 
the  charge  of  Professor  Delabarre,  to  whose  report,  later,  I  refer  for  infor- 
mation touching  its  character. 

The  course  in  Ethics  began  with  the  year.  The  first  term  was  devoted  to 
the  Theory  of  Ethics,  the  second  to  Practical  Ethics.  In  this  latter,  all  the 
main  ethical  aspects  of  Sociology  were  considered.  The  course  in  religion 
occupied  the  third  term,  beginning  with  a  study  of  the  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific foundations  underlying  faith  in  a  personal  Supreme  Being,  and  con- 
tinuing with  a  sketch  of  the  main  historic  religions. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  elective,  ran  through  the  entire 
year.  It  began  with  Thales  anct  ended  with  the  newest  forms  of  Kantian 
and  Hegelian  thought. 

The  Special,  or  Seminary  Course  in  Philosophy,  also  ran  through  the  year, 
the  class  meeting  once  each  week.  Several  gentlemen  from  the  city,  not 
members  of  the  University,  attended  this  class.  The  two  volumes  of  Lotze's 
Afetsphysiea  were  carefully  read,  after  which  the  class  took  up  and  nearly 
completed  Professor  Watson's  Selections  from  Kant. 

In  all  the  above  work  pupils  have  manifested  much  diligence,  and  have 
made  commendable  progress. 

E.  Benj.  Andrews, 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 


[  Beport  of  the  Associate  Profeator  qf  Psychology] 

To  m  PiiEsiDKirr  of  Bbown  University  : 

I  have  Ibe  honor  to  airiMt  tlie  following  report  of  my  work  as  Associate 
Pntfeaeor  of  PtyeliolOfar. 

Daring  the  first  two  IMtti  of  tiie  year  I  was  kindly  allowed  to  contiuue  my 
studlM  In  Germany  and  Fninoe.  With  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  I 
iofemd  npon  my  duties  hero^  and  have  since  had  charge  of  the  course  in 
Ptsfeholoinr,  five  hours  per  week,  required  of  all  Juniors.  We  have  consid- 
ereil  the  aahjeet  entirely  from  Ibe  empirical  standpoint,  though  not  without 
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an  attempt  to  point  out  to  some  extent  its  metaphysical  bearings.  I  adopted 
as  text-book  Professor  James'  excellent  briefer  course  In  Psychology,  sup- 
plementing it  to  some  extent  by  additional  lectures,  and  illustrating  by  ex- 
periments wherever  practicable.  Each  student  has  also  written  a  thesis  on 
some  subject  connected  with  the  course. 

The  course  has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  Much  interest  has 
been  shown  and  much  good  work  accomplished  by  the  students.  We  have 
endeavored  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  modem  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind  and  its  powers,  by  briefly  considering  the  chief  results  which  the 
methods  so  recently  introduced  into  this  study  have  yielded.  It  is,  however, 
too  broad  a  subject  to  admit  of  thorough  treatment  in  one  terra,  and  espec- 
ially in  a  spring  term.  Consequently  we  were  obliged  to  pass  much  more 
hurriedly  than  was  desirable  over  some  important  portions. 

One  student,  Mr.  F.  G.  Cressey,  has  done  very  satisfactory  work  as  a  non- 
resident candidate  for  the  Master's  degree. 

No  experimental  work  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  laboratory.  Progress  in 
fitting  it  up  has,  however,  been  made.  Some  instruments  I  brought  with  me 
from  Germany  and  Paris,  others  I  have  had  made  in  the  workshops  in  Wilson 
Hall.  These,  together  with  what  will  be  procured  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer, will  enable  me  to  give  a  course  next  fall  in  which  the  chief  varieties  of 
psychological  experiments  will  be  repeated  by  the  students,  and  in  which 
original  investigations  will  also  be  attempted. 

With  increasing  facilities  for  laboratory  research,  and  with  constant  addi- 
tions to  the  library  of  literature  on  this  subject,  I  shall  hope  to  do  more  and 
more  efficient  work  in  this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edmund  B.  Dblabarbb. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  qf  the  Oreek  Language  and  Literature] 

To  THE  Prbsident  OP  Bbown  Univbbsity: 

The  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report: 

During  each  of  the  three  terms  of  the  past  year,  the  four  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity have  all  been  well  represented  in  the  Greek  lecture  rooms.  Fifty- 
eight  Freshmen  have  taken  the  Greek  as  a  required  study ;  forty-five  Sopho- 
mores, sixteen  Juniors  and  eleven  Seniors  as  an  elective.  Eight  members  of 
the  graduating  class  have  pursued  a  continuous  course  io  Greek  from  the 
day  of  their  admission  to  college  to  the  day  of  graduation.  Eight  students 
during  the  past  year  have  been  studying  for  honors  in  Greek,  viz. :  George 
M.  Crowell,  John  R.  Ferguson,  William  C.  Hill,  Allan  B.  Morton,  William 
W.  Moss.  Albert  J.  Pope,  Frank  Steereand  Lewis  A.  Waterman. 

Three  graduates  of  the  University  have  pursued  during  the  year  courses  of 
study,  wholly  or  partly  in  the  Greek  department,  as  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  viz. : 

James  Quayle  Dealey,  A.  B.,  of  the  class  of  1890. 
George  Bulkley  Wakeman,  A.  B.,  of  the  class  of  1884. 
Walter  Harris  Young,  A.  B..  of  the  class  of  1890. 
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In  Greek  Literature  and  History  nine  courses  have  been  given  to  the  un- 
dergraduate students  during  the  past  year,  viz. : 

1.  Herodotus,  Greek  History,  Greek  Composition. 

2.  Thucydides,  Greek  History,  Greek  Composition. 

3.  Homer,  The  Iliad,  The  Homeric  Question. 

4.  Demosthenes,  The  Public  Orations,  Athenian  Oratory. 

5.  Aeschylus,  Development  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

6.  Sophocles,  History  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

7.  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  The  Orations  on  the  Crown, 
a.  Aristophanes,  Greek  Comedy. 

9.  Plato,  The  Gorgias,  Greek  Philosophy. 

These  courses  have  all  been  well  attended.  The  smallest  class  in  elective 
Greek  contained  twenty-two  members,  the  largest  forty-five. 

In  connection  with  these  courses  of  reading,  lectures,  written  or  oral,  have 
been  delivered  to  the  several  classes  on  various  topics  connected  with  their 
studies,  as  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Demosthenes,  on  the  History  of  Athe- 
nian Oratory,  on  the  Development  and  Character  of  the  Greek  Drama,  and 
on  its  connection  with  the  Religion,  Culture  and  Literature  of  the  Greeks,  on 
Greek  Philosophy,  on  Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  on  the  History  of  Clas- 
sical Philology,  and  on  the  Results  of  Recent  Linguistic  Studies. 

All  the  classes  have  had  frequent  exercises  in  reading  Greek  at  sight  A 
large  amount  of  time  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  important  exercise  of  read- 
ing the  Greek  itself,  with  an  attempt  to  appreciate  the  thought  in  the  orig- 
inal without  translating  it.  The  members  of  all  classes  have  been  encouraged 
to  extend  their  private  reading  in  Greek  authors  as  far  as  their  time  has 
allowed.  Several  students  have  also  investigated  special  topics,  or  read 
special  works,  and  have  reported  to  the  class  the  results  of  their  studies. 

The  Foster  Premium  for  excellence  in  Greek  has  been  awarded  conjointly 
to  William  Holden  Eddy  and  James  Aldrich  Pirce. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Poland  in  Europe,  Professor  Bennett  has  had 
charge  of  several  of  the  Greek  courses.  Mr.  John  F.  Greene  also  instructed 
one  division  of  the  Freshman  Class  during  the  second  term.  An  account  of 
their  work  will  be  found  in  Professor  Bennett's  annual  report. 

The  opening  of  the  Classical  Seminary  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall  has  been 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  classical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  past  year.  This  Seminary  is  supplied  with  an  excellent 
library  selected  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  advanced  students. 
For  this  greatly  needed  accession  to  our  educational  facilities  we  are  indebted 
to  the  generosity  of  a  few  friends  of  the  University  Interested  In  classical 
studies. 

In  view  of  the  f  requ^t  statement  that  classical  studies  are  losing  ground 
in  our  Colleges  and  Universities,  It  Is  especially  gratifying  to  the  Professor 
of  Greek  in  making  his  final  report,  to  be  able  to  trace  through  a  long  series 
of  years  a  steadily  increasing  Interest  in  these  studies  among  the  ablest  and 
best  students  in  Brown  University.  In  1855  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  required  course  In  Greek  ended  with 
the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  At  that  time  there  had  never  been  a 
class  in  Elective  Greek  in  the  University,  although  such  an  elective  had  been 
offered  for  four  successive  years.  From  1855  to  1878,  elective  classes  were 
annually  formed  in  the  Junior  year,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  this  period 
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occasionally  in  the  Senior  year.  Since  1878  good  elective  classes  of  Juniors 
and  Seniors  have  been  formed  every  term.  These  classes  during  the  last 
twelve  years  have  numbered  on  an  average  twenty-one  Seniors  and  seventeen 
Juniors.  Moreover  in  consequence  of  recent  changes  in  our  curriculum  by 
which  the  several  elective  courses  have  been  extended  to  three  hours  a  week« 
tlie  University  now  offers  its  students  a  more  extended  course  in  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature  than  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history. 

ALBBBT  HAKK17E8S. 

Brown  University,  June  28, 1892. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  ClaaHeal  Philology] 

To  THE  President  of  the  University: 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Poland  the  past  year,  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  enter  upon  the  special  duties  of  the  chair  with  an  election 
to  which  I  was  honored  a  year  ago.  I  have  taught  the  following  classes : 

In  the  fall  term  I  instructed  58  Freshmen  in  Herodotus,  the  regular  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  Freshman  year.  In  the  winter  term  I  read  Thucydides 
with  one  division  of  the  Freshmen,  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus  as  an  elect- 
tive  with  40  Sophomores,  and  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  with  an  elective 
class  of  23  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Besides  this  I  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Architectural  Remains  of  the  City  of  Rome  and  the  Private  Antiquities 
of  the  Romans,  to  an  elective  class  of  four.  These  lectures  were  illustrated 
by  the  projecting  lantern. 

In  the  spring  term  I  read  several  books  of  the  Odyssey  with  the  Freshman 
Class,  57  students,  taught  in  two  divisions. 

The  reading  of  authors  was  interspersed  throughout  the  year  with  lectures 
on  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece.  With  the  Freshmen  in  particular, 
this  work  was  regular  and  systematic.  In  connection  with  the  reading  of 
Thucydides,  I  aimed  to  give  a  careful  presentation  of  the  important  period  of 
the  Athenian  Empire,  and,  in  the  spring  term,  gave  weekly  lectures  upon  the 
development  of  Oreek  literature. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  inaugurate  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages, 
the  purpose  for  which  my  chair  was  primarily  established.  I  feel  confident 
that  there  Is  a  most  excellent  field  at  Brown  for  this  linguistic  work,  and  be- 
lieve that  Its  cultivation  would  soon  contribute  In  a  marked  degree  to 
strengthening  the  regular  classical  courses  of  the  University.  It  is  my  hope 
that  provision  may  soon  be  made  for  the  effective  support  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  £.  Bennett, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

June  27, 1892. 
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[Report  qf  the  Associate  Prcfessor  cf  Latin] 

To  THE  Prbsibbnt  OP  Bbown  University  : 

T)ie  Associate  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report: 

The  advanced  course  in  the  history  of  Roman  poetry,  open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  was  elected  by  twelve  students,  including  one  graduate.  The 
object  of  the  course  was  to  collect  into  one  comprehensive  view  the  isolated 
facts  and  the  fra^entary  knowledge  which  the  student  had  acquired  in  the 
previous  years  of  study,  and  to  give  a  connected  idea  of  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Roman  poetry.  A  very  small  proportion  of  the  time  was  occu- 
pied with  the  formal  work  of  recitations,  but  examinations  on  assigned  por- 
tions of  the  authors  under  consideration  were  appointed  from  time  to  time. 
Upwards  of  one-third  of  the  course  consisted  of  lectures  by  the  instructor. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent,  partly  in  the  consideration  of  special  topics 
upon  which  carefully  prepared  papers  were  read  by  members  of  the  class, 
and  partly  in  the  reading  of  Latin  authors. 

It  was  the  aim  during  the  first  term  to  trace  the  purely  Latin  elements  of 
Roman  poetry,  to  study  the  Roman  drama  in  relation  to  Its  form  and 
characteristics  and  to  point  out  its  influence  upon  modern  literature.  Dur- 
ing the  second  term  the  later  poets  of  the  republic  and  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  were  considered.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show  wherein  lay  the  excel- 
lence of  the  style  of  this  period.  During  the  third  term  thi  period  of  decline 
was  studied.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  modern  spirit  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  to  the  influence  of  the  literary  productions  of  this  age  on  modem 
writers. 

During  the  Sophomore  year  twenty-five  elected  Latin  the  first  term,  twen- 
ty-seven the  second,  and  twenty-nine  the  third. 

The  object  of  the  year's  work  was  to  give  the  students  an  appreciative 
knowledge  of  certain  authors  and  of  certain  forms  of  Roman  poetry.  Dur- 
ing the  firwt  term  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace  were  read.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  instructor  that  the  student  should  appreciate  In  the  original  the 
l)eantyof  thought  and  expression.  The  poems  were  accordingly  studied 
with  reference  to  the  idea  and  feeling  which  they  embodied,  and  to  their 
artistic  form.  The  second  term  Catullus,  TlbuUus  and  Propertlus  were  read, 
and  the  form  and  structure  of  the  elegy  were  analyzed.  The  third  term  was 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  and  to  the  hls- 
tory  of  Roman  satire. 

The  Freshman  class  in  Latin,  consisting  of  seventy-two  members,  was 
divided  according  to  scholarship  Into  three  divisions,  each  with  four  exer- 
cises a  week  throughout  the  year.  The  course  Is  mainly  historical.  The  first 
term  Is  occupied  in  the  reading  of  selections  from  Llvy  and  In  the  study  of 
special  periods  from  the  founding  of  Rome  to  the  age  of  Sulla.  The  second 
term  Is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Cicero's  Letters,  and  to  the  study  of  the 
last  century  of  the  republic  in  Its  social  and  political  aspects.  The  third 
term  was  occupied  in  the  reading  of  selections  from  Tacitus,  and  In  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  early  empire. 

Each  division  of  the  class  has  been  during  one  term  of  the  year  under  the 
Instruction  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  while  the  other  two  divis- 
ions were  instructed  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Everett,  who  has  presented  the  following 
report : 
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"  The  Instructor  in  Latin  submits  ttie  following  report : 

"  Throughout  the  year  I  have  instructed  two  divisions  of  the  Freshman 
class.  The  first  term  selections  from  Livy  were  read,  the  second  term  Cice- 
ro's Letters,  and  the  third  the  Germania  of  Tacitus.  In  connection  with 
this  course  of  reading,  one-fourth  of  the  time  was  regularly  given  to  Roman 
history.  A  text-book  was  used  and  special  topics  were  assigned  to  members 
of  the  class  for  study  and  report.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  extend  the 
reading  in  the  Latin  authors  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
quality  of  the  work. 

"  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kindly  aid  of  Professor  A.  O.  Harkness,  by 
whom  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  and  assisted  in  my  work  as  instructor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  Everett." 

Several  students  during  the  past  year  have  been  reading  for  honors  in 
Latin.  Three  have  studied  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  one  for 
that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Q.  Habknbss. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  qf  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering] 
To  THE  Pkbsidekt  OF  Bbown  Univebsitt: 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report : 

I.  Mathematics. 

The  Freshman  Class  in  Mathematics  was  divided  into  four  sections  for 
recitations,  embracing  three  grades  of  scholarship  determined  by  examina- 
tion. Three  of  these  sections  have  been  under  my  instruction  during  the 
year.  The  first,  in  geometry,  did  remarkably  good  work,  including  much 
original  work,  while  the  fourth,  in  algebra,  fell  somewhat  below  the  average. 

Two  of  the  sections  have  been  under  Dr.  Manning's  instruction  through  the 
year,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  done  faithful  work. 

II.  Meohakics. 

A  section  from  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  pursued  the  study  of  mechan- 
ics, using  Weisbach's  Mechanics  as  a  text-book  for  two  terms.  More  than 
the  usual  amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  this  study,  and  there  was  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  amount  of  ground  covered. 

A  large  section  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  together  with  some  Freshmen  on 
the  Engineering  course  and  one  or  two  Juniors,  pursued  a  course  of  Elemen- 
tary Mechanics  for  two  terms,  and  did  very  satisfactory  work. 

Both  the  above  sectiois  were  united  during  the  third  term  and  received  in- 
struction for  a  short  time  in  graphical  analysis,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
term  in  the  theory  of  structure  by  lectures. 
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The  division  of  the  year  into  three  terms  has  been  an  advantage  in  this 
department,  enabling  ns  to  do  much  more  and  better  worlc  than  formerly. 
The  work  throughout  the  year  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  time  allowed  for  theoretical  mechanics  precludes  any  experimental 
work  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  Illustrate  principles.  To  make  the  work 
of  this  department  complete  it  should  be  supplemented  by  an  experimental 
and  laboratory  course. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benj.  F.  Clabkb, 
Professor  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 


[depart  cf  the  Prqfessor  of  Pure  Mathematics] 

To  THE  PBESIDKNT  OF  BbOWN  UNIVERSITY : 

The  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report: 

Courses  of  study,  wholly  or  partially  in  this  department,  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  seven  graduate  students.  Most  of  these  are  registered  as  non- 
resident students,  but  even  with  these  a  more  or  less  extensive  corre- 
spondence has  been  carried  on  during  the  year.  Two  have  been  examined  in 
part  with  satisfactory  results. 

Elective  courses  have  been  given  as  follows : 
Four  courses  in  the  Calculus, 
Four  courses  in  Analytic  Geometry, 
One  course  in  Higher  Algebra  and  Determinants. 

Three  of  these  have  been  taught  by  Uenry  P.  Manning,  Ph.  D.,  and  the 
remaining  six  by  myself.  A  large  amount  of  excellent  work  has  been  done 
by  nearly  every  one  who  has  elected  any  of  these  courses.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  terms  have  been  shortened  so  that  three  take  the  place  of 
two,  about  the  same  amount  of  the  text  has  been  gone  over  with  as  good,  if 
not  better,  results.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  number  of  those 
who  elect  mathematical  subjects  is  increasing. 

The  required  work  in  this  department  is  confined  to  the  Freshman  year, 
and  consists  of  one  term  in  each  of  the  following  subjects :  Geometry,  Trig- 
onometry, and  Algebra.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the  class  there  have  been 
four  divisions  each  term.  One  has  recited  to  Professor  Clarke,  two  have  been 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Manning,  and  one  under  my  own  care.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  each  student  should,  as  far  as  possible,  report  to  a 
different  officer  each  term.  The  first  division  contained  those  who  had  been 
selected  from  the  rest  on  account  of  their  superior  attainments  in  this  depart- 
ment The  fourth  division  was  made  up  of  those  who  showed  the  least  pre- 
paration. The  second  and  third  divisions  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
grade.  The  fourth,  first  and  second  have  come  in  succession  under  my 
ehaige;  the  first,  third  and  fourth  under  that  of  Professor  Clarke. 

In  all  the  teaching  in  this  department  we  have  always  kept  first  in  mind 
mental  training  and  development.  We  try,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
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fact  that  many  desire  also  to  become  mathematicians.  For  these  reasons  we 
strive  to  lay  thorough  foundations  during  the  Freshman  year,  and  to  make 
each  student,  as  far  as  possible,  prove  all  statements,  and  not  merely  memo- 
rize the  words  of  'the  text-book. 

The  preparation  of  many  of  our  Freshmen  for  their  work,  especially  in 
Algebra,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  They  have  been  drilled,  in  many  cases 
thoroughly,  in  the  mechanical  work.  They  factor  and  solve  equations  read- 
ily, but  in  too  many  cases  have  little  or  no  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  rigid 
mathematical  proof.  They  are  frequently  good  machines,  but  fail  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  what  they  do. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  Freshman  Classes  was  about  the  same  as  in 
past  years.  The  first  division  in  Algebra  has,  however,  taken  an  advanced 
text-book,  Hall  and  Knight's,  and  has  probably  done  better  work. 

Honor  courses  have  been  given  in  Differential  Equations,  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  Analytic  Geometry,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry.  Only 
a  few  have  persevered  and  won  the  distinction,  although  all  participating 
have  derived  much  benefit. 

The  students  in  my  own  classes  have  conducted  themselves  with  their 
nsual  decorum,  and  I  have  seldom  had  reason  for  a  word  of  disapproval.  The 
attendance  has  been  excellent.  In  not  more  than  three  or  four  instances  has 
the  system  of  permitted  absences  been  abused,  and  these  have  readily  yielded 
to  my  personal  appeal.  A  large  number  have  either  been  present  at  every 
recitation,  or  absent  not  more  than  once  during  the  term.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents have  taken  occasion  to  explain  their  absences,  although  under  no  re- 
quirement to  do  so. 

Dr.  Manning,  on  account  of  his  superior  mathematical  ability  and  training, 
has  rendered  me  valuable  service  by  sharing  with  me  the  advanced  work, 
thus  enabling  me  to  retain  my  hold  upon  the  Freshman  Class,  which  I  con- 
sider of  paramount  importance. 

Nathaniel  F.  Davis. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering} 

To  THB  President  op  Brown  University  : 

As  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering  I  respect- 
fully submit  my  report. 

The  following  courses  in  drawing  and  surveying  were  offered  the  past  year : 
Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing,  Free-hand  Drawing,  Descriptive  Geome- 
try, Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective,  Machine  Drawing,  Gearing,  Elemen- 
tary and  Advanced  Surveying. 

The  number  of  students  taking  drawing  has  been  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  class  in  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing  contained  sixty  men.  The 
time  devoted  to  this  branch  was  shorter  than  usual,  but  the  regular  amount 
of  work  was  accomplished.  The  students  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  their 
work,  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  extra  time  to  it. 

The  course  in  Free-hand  Drawing,  which  extends  through  the  year,  has 
been  re-arranged.  All  drawings  were  made  from  models,  and  students  were 
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required  to  represent  these  models  as  they  appeared  from  individual  stand- 
points. The  course  began  with  simple  orthographic  projection,  involving  the 
use  of  the  straight  and  curve  line.  Later  the  principles  of  shades  and  shad- 
ows were  introduced,  and  finally  the  principles  of  perspective,  combined 
with  those  of  shades  and  shadows,  were  employed.  This  subject  was  taken 
by  thirty-five  students,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  did  remarlcably  good 
work. 

The  dass  in  Descriptive  Geometry  was  divided  into  two  divisions  of  twenty- 
one  men  each.  The  time  devoted  to  this  subject  was  more  than  usual,  and 
the  whole  of  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  including  Warped  Surfaces, 
was  thoroughly  mastered. 

The  courses  in  Machine  Drawing  and  Gearing  were  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  In  Machine  Drawing  students  were  required  to  make  free-hand 
sketches  of  the  parts  of  simple  machines,  and  then  detail  and  assemble  them 
accnrately  to  scale.  The  class  made  excursions  to  the  machine  shops  of  the 
Brown  A  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive 
Works,  where  a  thorough  examination  of  the  work  done  in  these  places  was 
made.  Two  lectures  on  Mechanical  Engineering  were  delivered  before  the 
elass  by  gentlemen  who  have  had  wide  experience  in  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  this  subject. 

The  course  in  Gearing  consisted  of  a  theoretical  and  practical  treatise  of 
the  methods  of  forming  gear  teeth.  The  principles  of  the  subject  were  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  lectures,  and  an  application  was  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  appropriate  problems.  The  students  were  required  to  investigate  for 
themselves  and  make  drawings  from  their  own  formulae,  and  not  from  those 
presented  in  practical  treatises. 

Two  new  courses  in  drawing  will  be  offered  next  year :  one  in  Advanced 
Machine  Drawing,  extending  through  the  year,  the  other  in  Architectural 
Drawing,  extending  over  the  second  and  third  terms,  and  naturally  following 
the  first  term  course  in  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  drawing  room.  Early  in  the 
year  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  department  made  it  nec- 
essary to  renovate  and  open  the  south  attic  of  University  Hall.  This  room 
was  provided  with  a  very  large  skylight,  and  has  been  admirably  fitted  for 
our  work. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  library 
of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Generous  contributions  have  been  made,  and 
valuable  books  have  been  purchased.  Further  contributions  will  be  grate- 
fully received  and  devoted  to  the  best  possible  use. 

All  of  the  field  work  and  plotting  connected  with  the  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced Surveying,  and  a  part  of  the  work  connected  with  the  course  in  Free- 
hand Drawing,  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  of  the  class  of 
'91.  Mr.  Dexter  has  rendered  me  very  valuable  service  throughout  the  year. 
Early  in  the  course  he  secured  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  classes,  and 
all  his  work  has  been  performed  in  a  creditable  manner. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


O.  E.  Randall. 
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[Report  of  the  Neioport^Rogers  Prqfesaor  qf  ChemUtry] 


To  THE  Pbbsident  or  Brown  UiavKBSiTY: 


I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Instruction  conducted  by 
me  In  the  University  during  the  past  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  courses 
In  Chemistry  are  now  elective. 

The  First  Year  Course.  This  has  Included  work  In  three  great  de- 
partments of  chemistry :  the  study  of  the  non-metals,  of  the  metals,  and  of 
organic  compounds.  All  students  have  performed  Individual  laboratory 
work  In  these  lines.  They  have  also  studied  chemical  philosophy,  I.  e.,  the 
general  principles  of  the  science. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  first  In  which  our  reorganized  system  has  been 
in  full  operation,  and  I  have  much  satisfaction  In  saying  that  the  results  have 
been  good. 

The  numbers  of  students  choosing  the  first  year  courses  have  been  very 
large : 


1st  term   94 

2d  term   92 

3d  term   66 
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The  Second  Tear  Course.  This  has  Included  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis.  In  these  branches  the  work  and  the  methods  have  been  prac- 
tically the  same  as  In  previous  years.  In  several  particulars,  however,  im- 
provements have  been  made  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  courses  to  the 
utmost. 

Advanced  Courses.  Several  students  who  have  completed  the  courses 
of  the  first  and  second  years  have  taken  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses : 
advanced  quantitative  analysis ;  assaying  of  metallic  ores ;  blowpipe  analy- 
jBls;  scouring  and  dyeing  of  wool. 

I  need  not  rehearse  the  list  of  other  advanced  courses  offered ;  they  are 
described  In  the  annual  catalogue.  It  Is  sufficient  to  state  that  we  are  making 
a  very  ambitious  effort  to  offer  to  students  opportunity  to  work  In  all  the  va- 
rious departments  of  chemistry  so  far  as  their  own  advancement  and  our 
facilities  admit. 

Our  efforts  ai*e  distinctly  hampered  by  Insufficient  laboratory  space,  a  dlflft- 
culty  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  overcome  without  a  larger  building  and 
a  larger  force  of  teachers  to  man  It.  I  have  referred  to  this  subject  in  pre- 
vious reports  to  the  President  and  In  circulars  to  alumni.  I  do  not  need, 
therefore,  to  enlarge  upon  It  In  this  place. 

I  may  safely  say  that  the  teachers  in  this  department  have  labored  assidu- 
ously to  accomplish  all  that  the  present  conditions  make  possible.  Thanks 
are  due  to  Mr.  Calder,  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  C.  £.  Wilson,  who  have  assisted 
me  in  chemical  Instruction  during  the  past  year,  for  their  faithful  and  en- 
tirely satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
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I  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  add  that  the  students  In  our  classes  in  chem- 
istry are  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  interest  manifested  and  for  good 
work  most  cheerfully  accomplished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Appletok, 
Newport-Rogers  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


[Hepart  of  the  Hazard  ProfeMor  cf  PhyHcs] 

To  THB  PRS8IDEMT  OP  BBOWN  UMIVERSITT  : 

INSTKUCnON. 

Daring  the  entire  college  year  the  workshop  has  been  open  to  students, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mount,  assisted  by  Mr.  Lester  in  the  wood-work- 
ing, and  by  Mr.  Burdick  in  the  machine  department.  The  attendance  was 


as  follows: 

First  term   43 

Second  term   36 

Third  term   16 


95 

The  time  devoted  to  workshop  practice  by  each  student  was  six  hours  per 
week. 

-  The  Physical  Laboratory  was  open  during  the  first  two  terms  for  experi- 
mental work  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat  and  Electricity.  Each  stu- 
dent was  required  to  be  present  three  times  each  week  for  two  consecutive 
hours  each  time.  It  was  found  impossible  to  so  arrange  these  hours  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  my  giving  personal  superintendence  to  the  laboratory 
work  during  all  hours  of  daylight. 

A  carefully  written  report  on  each  experiment  was  required  of  each  stu- 
dent, and  great  pains  was  taken  to  make  the  report  an  exercise  in  methodical 
and  accurate  presentation  of  scientific  facts  and  methods.  The  number  of 
students  was  as  follows : 

First  term   15 

Second  term   12 

27 

As  an  elective  for  the  third  term  a  general  course  in  Physics  was  offered  to 
the  Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes,  the  text-book  used  being  Deschanel's 
i^atural  Philosophy. 

The  exercises  were  three  per  week,  two  of  these  being  recitations  from  the 
text-book,  and  the  third  a  lecture  given  by  myself  experimentally  illustrat- 
ing the  topics  discussed  in  the  recitations. 

Fifty-six  students  enrolled  themselves  for  this  course,  showing  a  strong 
demand  for  such  instruction.  It  became  necessary  to  divide  the  class  for 
recitations  between  Mr.  Mount  and  myself,  but  even  then  the  divisions 
proved  to  be  too  large  for  the  best  work  of  the  class-room. 
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A  special  coarse  in  electricity  was  also  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  third 
term. 

This  was  text-book  work  supplemented  by  laboratory  practice.  Thirty- 
one  students  elected  this  course,  a  number  quite  beyond  my  expectation,  and 
out  of  proportion  both  to  our  teaching  force  and  to  our  present  instru- 
mental appliances. 

I  took  charge  of  the  class-room  while  Mr.  Mount  superintended  the  major 
part  of  the  Laboratory  work.  Two  hours  per  week  were  given  to  the  text- 
book and  two  hours  to  Laboratory  work  in  electrical  measurements  and  ex- 
perimentation. 

During  the  third  term  practical  instruction  in  Photography  was  given  by 
Mr.  Mount  to  a  class  of  seven  students. 

UNIVEBSITT  EXTENSION  OOUBSE. 

Two  courses  of  illustrated  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Mount  during  the 
year,  one  on  Mechanics,  begun  October,  1H91,  ended  January,  1S92,  to  a  class 
of  forty-five ;  and  the  other  on  Electricity,  began  March,  ended  June,  to  a 
class  of  seventy-five.  In  both  courses  the  lecture-room  of  Wilson  Hall  was 
used  and  the  appliances  and  apparatus  were  fiimished  by  the  University. 

THE  BUILDINGS. 

Wilson  Hall  was  oocupied  in  February,  1891,  before  all  the  floors  were  laid 
or  any  of  the  doors  hung.  This  premature  occupation  was  only  made  pos- 
sible by  temporary  expedients  which  involved  the  necessity  of  some  changes 
during  the  summer  vacation.  I  placed  in  Mr.  Lester's  hands  a  written  state- 
ment of  what  was  to  be  done,  and  he  with  assistance  furnished  by  Mr.  De- 
laney,  carried  the  work  through  with  completely  satisfactory  results.  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  during  the  summer  of  1891  is  attached  to 
this  report.  (Appendix  A.) 

I'wice  in  the  course  of  the  long  vacation  I  returned  to  Providence  to  in- 
spect progress,  and  two  weeks  before  the  term  began  Mr.  Mount  and  I  were 
on  the  ground  to  make  the  final  arrangements  for  the  approaching  college 
work.  We  also  devoted  our  entire  winter  and  spring  vacation  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  in  its  working  details. 

The  problem  of  darkening  the  lecture-room  at  will  has  proved  a  difficult 
one,  and  has  not  yet  been  completely  solved,  although  much  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  it. 

Gas  chandeliers  have  been  placed  in  the  lecture-room  and  also  in  the  reci- 
tation room  on  the  first  floor,  and  drop-lights  in  the  laboratory  rooms. 

The  steam  heating  apparatus  has  proved  greatly  in  excess  of  requirements. 
Nine  radiators  have  been  removed,  and  it  will  be  further  necessary  to  cover 
some  of  the  distribution  pipes  in  order  to  keep  down  the  heat  in  certain 
rooms. 

The  experience  of  the  year  has  shown  that  the  walls  of  the  laboratories  and 
of  the  apparatus-rooms  must  be  painted  to  prevent  the  falling  of  sand  from 
the  mortar  with  which  these  walls  are  pointed.  Arrangements  are  made  to 
have  this  done  during  the  coming  summer  vacation. 

I  would  recommend  that  iron  gratings  be  provided  for  the  protection  of 
those  windows  which  open  near  the  ground,  to  prevent  unwarranted  intru- 
sion. 
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In  ftddition  to  its  ose  for  the  special  purpose  for  whicb  it  was  constructed, 
Wilson  Hall  has  provided  recitation  rooms  for  Professors  Clarke,  Davis  and 
Upton  dnring  the  year.  In  default  of  any  more  available  place,  Professor 
Delabarre  has  occupied  a  portion  of  the  room  devoted  to  Photography  as  his 
Psychological  Laboratory. 

The  work-shop  has  been  frequently  called  upon  for  the  construction  of  ap- 
pliances and  apparatus  for  other  departments  of  the  University.  Appendix 
B  contains  an  itemized  statement  of  such  work  done. 

APPARATUS. 

Much  time  and  labor  have  been  expended  in  the  construction,  adjustment 
and  repair  of  apparatus.  All  of  this  had  necessarily  to  be  done  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  either  Mr.  Mount  or  myself. 

A  large  part  of  the  older  instruments,  preserved  as  having  a  historical  in- 
terest or  as  still  useful  for  instruction,  required  thorough  renovation,  and  the 
apparatus  recently  purchased  had  to  be  carefully  tested  and  adjusted. 

In  one  case  an  expensive  instrument  was  returned  to  the  makers  on  account 
of  a  defect,  which  they  remedied  without  charge.  In  Appendix  G  will  be 
found  a  statement  of  the  principal  items  of  construction,  repair  and  adjust- 
ment of  apparatus. 

GIFTS. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  by  the  department  of  physics  since 
my  last  report  was  written : 

Desaga  Spectroscope,  from  Hon.  R.  Hazard,  South  Kingstown. 
Fine  Balance,  " 
Standard  Barometer  (H.  J.  Green)  " 

Five-inch  Condensers,  Mrs.  Edward  Tatum,  403  Brook  street,  Prov. 
Tapping  Device  for  Drill-press,  Granger  Foundry  and  Bfachine  Co.,  Prov. 
Two  Telephone  Transmitters,  Prof.  John  Peiroe,  Prov. 

One  4x5  Photographic  Camera,  '*  ** 

Complete  castings  for  six  small  Dynamos,  "  ** 

1 Hyosulphite  of  soda,  ** 
10  lbs.  Sal.  Soda, 

1  lb.  Caustic  Potash, 

1  Taylor  Cell, 

BOOKS. 

Practical  Blacksmithing,  M.  T.  Richardson,  3  vols., 

Screws  and  Screw-making,  Brittania  Co.,  Eng.,  ** 

Traits  Elementaire  d'  ilectricit^.  J.  Joubert,  Paris, 

Electrical  Transmission  of  Energy, 

Giebert  Kapp,  London,  **  " 

The  work-shop  has  been  allowed  the  use  of  an  excellent  Engine  Lathe,  by 
Mr.  A.  Pitkin,  of  Providence. 

I  would  also  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  John 
Pelrcefor  continuous  assistance  and  good  counsel  during  the  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  gifts  as  mentioned  above. 

The  task  of  creating  a  Physical  Laboratory  while  carrying  on  full  work  in 
histructlon  has  proved  a  severe  one.  Mr.  Mount  and  I  have  devoted  to  it  all 
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our  eoergies  by  day  and  by  night,  both  while  College  work  was  in  progress* 
and  also  during  part  of  our  vacation.  This  extra  labor  has  been  cheerfully 
rendered  as  inseparable  from  the  first  years  of  organization  of  a  department 
involving  so  many  varied  details. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  carried  through  the  work  of  the  year 
except  for  the  liberality  of  Hon.  R.  Hazard  in  supplying  an  additional  jani- 
tor for  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eli  W.  Blaks. 


Appendix  A. 
Work  done  during  Summer  Vacation^  1891. 

Removing  brick  partition  in  the  work-shop  and  shifting  the  heavy  ma- 
chines. 

Building  brick  partition  across  basement  entry. 
Painting  battery-room  and  lower  entry. 

Tamping  ceilings  of  laboratories  and  apparatus-room  with  cotton  rope,  and 
surrounding  with  molding  to  prevent  fall  of  mortar  from  floor  above. 
Removing  walls  connecting  pier  with  walls  of  lower  laboratory. 
Cloak  closets  built  in  lower  entry. 
Library  table  made  of  oak  from  University  Hall. 

Piers  relieved  from  flooring  beams  allowed  to  rest  upon  them  in  spite  of 
specifications.  Two  coats  of  oil  applied  to  wails  of  laboratories. 

Floors  of  laboratories  and  entries  smoothed,  oiled,  and  varnished. 

Shafting  in  wood-working  shop  lowered  to  relieve  flooring  above  from 
shake  and  noise. 

Shafting  in  Dynamo  room  altered  to  correspond  with  above. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  done  for  other  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  which  no  record  exists. 


Appendix  B. 

Work  done  since  December  1, 1891,  for  other  Departments  of  the  Univeraiti/, 

Hours.  Material. 

2  Grate  bar  for  Heating  Station  2-inch  Pine. 

2  Model  for  Drawing  Room  

10  Case  for  Museum  

9  Card  Case,  University  Hall  

60  7  Desk- tops  for  Rhode  Island  Hall  

14  Sawing  for  University  

16  Pattern  for  desk  legs  

8  Sawing  lockers  for  Drawing  Room  

2  Sawing  for  Rhode  Island  Hall  

1  Splicing  pole  for  Gymnasium  

1  Sawing  for  University  Shop  

4  Glazed  Case  for  Observatory  

4  Hammer  Circle  for  Gymnasium  98  ij-inch  Screws. 

7  Turning  for  Gymnasium  (legs)  
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Honrs.  Materia). 

3i  Case  for  University  6-inch  W.  Woud. 

2i  Turning  Sink-legs  lor  University  

6  "     3  wheels   

2|  Models  for  Chemical  Laboratory  

9     "  "  "   7-ineh  Pine. 

2  Rhode  Island  Hall  10-inch  W.  Wood. 

3i  80  name  boards  for  University  

li  4 blocks  "  "  

2  Pair  blackboard  dividers,  Drawing  Room  

li  Chemical  Lal)oratory  3-inch  W.  Wood. 

h  Gymnasium  2-inch  Maple. 

li  University  2-inch  W.  Wood. 

}  Sawing  for  University  

1  Hose  loop  for  Heating  Station  

25  Sawing  for  Chemical  Laboratory  25-lnch  W.  Wood. 

2  Drawing  Room  

1  Gymnasium  9-inch  Pine. 

3  Rhode  Island  Hall  2-inch  W.  Wood. 

8  Gymnasium  75-inch  Pine. 

7  Chemical  Laboratory  

i  University  

l\  Sawing  for  Ball  Ground  

1  Chemical  Laboratory  

4  "  "   6-inch  W.  Wood. 

1  Gymnasium,  making  poles  

1        "   3-lnch,  W.  Wood. 

1  Chemical  Laboratory,  "work"  

IJ  Gymnasium  30-lnch  W.  Wood. 

46  University,  use  of  saw  

2i       "  "   lathe  3.lnch  Maple. 

i  University,  sawing  and  repairs  

20  Chemical  Laboratory  

10  Gymnasium,  key  board.. . ^  

15  Chemical  Laboratory  25-lnch  Pine. 

1       "  "  "apparatus"  

14  Psychological  Laboratory  15-lnch  W.  Wood. 

i  Gymnasium,  vaulting  pole  

20  Herbarium  50-lnch  Pine. 

1  University  Hall,  use  of  saw  

4  University  Hall,  turning  table  legs    

1  Gymnasium  

1  University  Shop,  use  of  saw  

7  Psychological  Laboratory  6-lnch  Pine. 

5  "  "   lO-inchPine. 

8  "  "   IC-lnch  W.  Wood. 

6  "  "   6-lnch  W.  Wood. 

1  University  Shop,  use  of  saw  

-  Heathig  Station  2- 

U  University  

21  University..  6-lnch  Oak. 

4  Sawing  for  Gymnasium  

4 
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Hours. 

-  Psychological  Laboratory 

40  Work,  making  27  batons. . 

6  Professor  Upton  

4  Gymnasium  

16  Desk  and  small  Jobs  

5  Heating  Station  

1  Professor  Upton  

5  Cliemical  Laboratory  

3  Professor  Upton . . '.  

1  Heating  Station  

3  Drawing  Room  

1  Qymnasium  

6  Professor  Upton  

6  Chemical  Laboratory  

43  University  

15  Psychological  Laboratory 
A  «»  •» 


In  all  545  hours. 


Appendix  C. 
Apparatus  Constructed^  or  Renovated. 

3  fixed  mirrors  for  Heliostat,  constructed  and  adjusted. 

3  clamping  arms  for  above. 

4  large  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  Prisms  made. 
Goniometer,  renovated. 
Wheatstone's  bridge,  repaired. 

New  Wheatstone's  bridge,  constructed. 

Combined  Magnetometer  and  Galvanometer  constructed. 

Apparatus  for  comparison  of  Thermometers  constructed. 

Sets  of  weights  made  and  adjusted,  100  gom.,  50  gom.,  10  gom.,  ten  each. 

Concave  grating  temporarily  set. 

De  Meritens  Dynamo  repaired. 

Faraday's  Copper  disc  apparatus  constructed. 

Working  model  of  low  pressure  steam  engine  renovated. 

Morse's  telegraph  recorder  renovated. 

The  Priestley  battery  re-covered  with  tin  foil,  and  case  repahred. 

Capillary  Electrometer  constructed. 

Switch  board  for  electrical  connections  constructed. 

Apparatus  for  spinning  quartz  fibres  constructed. 

Quartz  fibres  for  galvanometer  suspensions  spun. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  large  number  of  instruments,  chiefly  electrical, 
were  cleaned,  re-polished,  and  put  into  serviceable  condition. 


Material. 
.6  doz.  Brass  Screws. 

Stock. 
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[Beport  of  Professor  qf  Agricultural  ZoUlogy  and  Curator  qf  the  Museum  ] 

To  THK  Presidekt  OP  Bbown  UNivEKsrrr: 

The  Professor  of  Agricultural  Zoology  and  Curator  of  the  "  Jenks  Museum 
of  Zoology  "  and  the  Museum  of  Anthropology,  respectfully  submits  the  f ol- 
lowlDg  report: 

The  usual  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  subjects  was  given  to  the 
fourteen  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  were  beneficiaries  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  State  Agricultural  Scholarships. 

As  contemplated  in  my  last  report,  I  gave  my  stipulated  time  of  a  half 
year  to  the  construction  of  cases  and  other  changes  in  the  room  newly  de- 
voted to  Anthropology,  and  to  re-arranging  the  specimens  in  the  old  room  that 
is  hereafter  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Zoology.  This  additional  room 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  begin  to  realize  what  College  Museums  of  Zoology 
and  Anthropology  should  be ;  and  I  trust  it  may  please  the  all-wise  Disposer 
of  all  earthly  events  to  spare  my  life  till  my  ideal  shall  have  an  approximate 
completion ;  for  as  God's  wurks  of  creation  are  infinite  in  variety  and  utility, 
so  there  can  never  be  more  than  an  approximation  to  that  variety  in  any  one 
museum  collection.  Having  already  under  my  charge  a  general  collection, 
my  effort  in  the  future  will  be  to  arrange  the  specimens  we  have  into  eco- 
nomic specialties,  and  annually  fill  gaps  as  new  specimens  are  offered  and 
means  will  allow  of  their  purchase,  or  their  transportation  when  donated. 

In  the  new  arrangement  I  have  devoted  the  wall-cases  of  the  gallery  of  the 
Zoological  room  exclusively  to  the  fauna  of  Rhode  Island,  and  anticipate 
greater  interest  in  the  Museum  on  the  part  of  its  citizens. 

The  thanks  of  the  Corporation  have  been  officially  extended  by  me,  as  Cu- 
rator, to  Dr.  George  Marx  for  50  type  specimens  of  Spiders  and  13  other  in- 
sects ;  to  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  for  a  number  of  specimens,  zoological  and 
anthropological ;  W.  A.  Greene  for  a  Lafayette  token,  and  a  Calaniite  from 
East  Providence;  John  Devlin  for  Fern  impressions  from  Pawtucket;  James 
Newhall  for  an  Indian  Pestle;  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  for  the  skin  of  a  Puma, 
a  Porcupine  fish,  and  Insects  in  variety,  all  from  Florida ;  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  for  a  valuable  lot  of  Fishes,  comprising 
109  species  and  130  specimens ;  A.  G.  Delaney  for  a  specimen  of  Hematite ; 
H.  McFarland  for  15  specimens  of  Minerals ;  Ernest  P.  Jenks,  '89,  for  finely 
mounted  specimens  of  a  Golden  Eagle  and  a  Wild  Cat  in  skin,  both  from 
North  Caroilna ;  Hon.  R.  Hazard  for  an  admirably  mounted  Lynx,  California 
variety;  A.  A.  Bennett,  '72,  for  fine  specimens  of  Serpula,  Pectens,  and  very 
ancient  Pottery,  all  from  Japan ;  Prof.  H.  C.  Bumpus  for  a  variety  of  Inver- 
tebrate specimens,  and  others  for  minor  miscellaneous  gifts. 


To  THE  Pbesident  OF  Brown  Univebsity: 

The  undersigned  begs  to  report  that  the  usual  course  of  lectures  was  given 
to  an  elective  class  of  Juniors  in  Zoolofi^. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 


[Seport  of  the  Prqfessor  of  Zoology  and  Geology] 
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InstrnctloD  in  Geology  was  given  to  tlie  Seniot  Glass  during  the  first  and 
second  terms,  the  class  numbering  nineteen  each  term.  Owing  to  the  recent 
publication  of  the  topographical  map  of  the  State,  published  Jointly  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  State  of  Khode  Island,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  do  more  thorough  field  work ;  and  on  several  afternoons  the  class 
were  taken  out  to  observe  different  outcrops  of  the  strata,  and  were  required 
to  take  field  notes  from  which  to  construct  a  geological  section  across  the  city 
and  suburbs,  nine  miles  in  length.  The  course  was  also  enlarged,  more  at- 
tention being  paid  to  Dynamical  G^logy,  especially  vulcanism,  ending  with 
a  number  of  laboratory  exercises  in  mineralogy  and  lithology. 

The  course  in  Anthropo)o^,  given  in  the  third  term,  was  elected  by  nine- 
teen of  the  Senior  Class.  Besides  the  lectures  recitations  were  required, 
Tyler's  Anthropology  being  the  text-book,  and  also  essays  on  special  topics. 
Some  of  the  lectures  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  illustrations  ob- 
tained in  Europe. 

As  this  is  the  second  year  in  which  Anthropology  has  been  offered  as  an 
elective,  and  as  only  one  other  University  in  the  country  offers  instruction 
in  this  study,  the  interest  in  this  comparatively  new  science  manifested  by 
the  class  was  gratifying. 

Instruction  was  also  given  to  two  post  graduate  students  who  took  Geology 
and  to  two  others  who  elected  Zoology  as  part  of  their  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Packard. 


[Report  of  the  AsMociate  Professor  of  Zo&logy] 

To  THE  Pbbsidbnt  OP  Brown  University  : 

Instruction  in  the  Zoological  Laboratory  has  been  given,  with  certain  mod- 
ifications, along  £he  lines  designated  in  our  report  of  a  year  ago.  The  course 
in  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  fall  term  was  followed  during  the  winter  by 
work  on  the  Dissection  of  the  Dog,  the  same  class  continuing  through  the 
spring  a  course  in  Practical  Histology.  The  work  of  the  students  during  the 
fall  term,  though  somewhat  difficult,  was  in  the  main  most  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. The  time  required  for  the  more  practical  course  in  Dissection  was 
considerably  more  than  was  allowed  by  the  schedule.  The  students  seemed 
very  willing  to  arrange  for  such  extra  work.  The  course  in  Histology  was  car- 
ried on  in  a  somewhat  different  method  from  classes  generally.  Each  student 
acted  as  demonstrator  for  certain  appointed  subjects,  and  prepared  material 
for  his  fellows.  The  work  was  taken  up  with  earnestness  and  carried  on 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  junior  course  in  Introductory  Zoology  has  been  pursued  by  students 
who  have  dissected  the  more  typical  invertebrates.  The  proximity  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  with  its  wealth  of  marine  life,  enables  us  to  secure  many  liv* 
ing  animals  that  could  not  be  made  available  were  it  not  for  our  location. 

The  laboratory  has  also  been  used  for  three  courses  in  University  Exten- 
sion. A  series  of  lectures  were  given  on  Saturdays  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, and  courses  in  laboratory  work  were  also  instituted.  Seventy-five  stu- 
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dents  of  the  State  Normal  School  attended  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  in 
Comparative  Anatomy. 

The  work  of  certain  graduate  and  special  students  has  been  most  credit- 
able. Mr.  £.  G.  Dexter  has  pursued  a  thorough  course  in  Embryology,  and 
as  a  thesis  has  prepared  an  original  and  most  interesting  paper  on  the  ner- 
vous system  of  one  of  our  crustaceans.  Mr.  Lewis  Dexter  spent  several 
months  in  microscopical  work,  and  has  deposited  in  the  laboratory  a  valuable 
collection  of  histological  material.  Mr.  F.  P.  Gorham,  of  the  class  of  '93, 
and  Mr.  I.  Strauss,  of  the  class  of  '94,  have  spent  several  hours  each  week  on 
special  lines  of  zoological  work.  I  wish  to  make  special  mention  of  the  work 
of  these  gentlemen,  for  we  at  present  have  no  other  way  of  acknowledging 
the  extra  work  that  is  voluntarily  done  by  interested  undergraduates.  Both 
genUemen  will  spend  the  summer,  as  will  also  Messrs.  £.  G.  Dexter,  K.  W. 
Tower,  W.  J.  V.  Osterhaut,  H.  E.  Jacobs,  F.  W.  Wamsley  and  D.  L.  Sharp, 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory.  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor  has  done  most  ex- 
cellent graduate  work  in  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

The  introduction  of  new  lines  of  work  and  the  elaboration  of  those  al- 
ready begun  have  necessitated  the  purchase  of  many  instruments  and  re- 
agents. I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of  those  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  others,  who  have  directly  or  indirectly  assisted  in  securing  the  same. 
Mr.  Norman  Mason,  who  last  year  gave  so  freely,  has  again  given  a  most 
valuable  series  of  chemical  and  reagents.  Prof.  John  Peirce  has  also  con- 
tinued to  assist  in  the  same  substantial  way  that  he  adopted  a  year  ago. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

Hbrmon  C.  Bumpus. 


[Report  qf  the  Profeasor  of  Natural  History  (Botany)  ] 

To  THE  Pbbsident  OP  Broww  Univkrsity: 

The  Professor  of  Natural  History  (Botany)  respectfully  submits  the  follow- 
ing report: 

This  year  has  made  more  than  ever  manifest  the  inadequacy  of  the  accom- 
modations for  the  Botanical  Department.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  a  better  provision  for  both  the 
herbaria  and  laboratory.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  success  of  the  Department 
warrants  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  University.  From  the  time  in  1877 
when  a  voluntary  class  was  formed,  the  subject  has  been  largely  elected. 
For  a  time  it  had  to  contend,  and  still  has  to  a  less  degree,  with  the  traditional 
idea  tliat  Botany  is  a  merely  ornamental  study,  whose  problems  are  those  of 
nomenclature.  Later  classes  in  which  election  has  been  exercised,  have  been 
singularly  free  from  slovenly  and  indifferent  students.  When  such  appear 
they  are  apt  to  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  first  examination. 

It  is  only  in  the  Freshman  Class,  as  a  rule,  that  I  have  to  contend  with  poor 
material.  This  is  often  the  result  of  insufficient  training,  immaturity  of 
thought,  and  lack  of  manliness.  It  is  due  also  to  the  compulsory  nature  of 
the  course.  By  no  means  every  one  is  fit  for  biological  study.  Even  in  this 
class,  however,  the  year  has  produced  a  goodly  number  of  earnest,  thought- 
fnl,  promising  young  men.  Several  are  well  worthy  of  special  honors. 
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Since  the  course  was  first  inaugurated  there  has  always  been  an  average  of 
fifty  students  a  year.  There  is  rarely  any  cause  to  complain  of  their  con- 
duct. There  is  occasional  laxity  in  scholarship ;  hardly  ever  In  discipline. 
The  kindliest  relations  exist  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  Graduates 
return  enthusiastic  over  their  recollections  of  botanical  work. 

A  constant  attempt  is  making  to  advance  the  course,  and  to  keep  it  abreast 
of  the  science.  To  fully  accomplish  thi^  much  desired  end,  we  must  look  for 
aid  to  our  friends  in  providing  and  furnishing  proper  facilities.  Botany  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  practical  studies.  Apart  from  its  educational  value, 
always  conceded,  it  is  from  an  economic  point  of  view  intimately  associated 
with  our  national  progress.  I  look  forward,  then,  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence to  the  future,  hoping  that  in  the  general  renaissance  of  our  Univer- 
sity we  may  feel  and  profit  by  the  additional  resources. 

I  desire  to  mention  my  obligations  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Y.  Osterhout  for  the  earn- 
est manner  in  which,  at  my  suggestion,  he  has  entered  into  certain  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Department.  He  intends  to  pursue  a  course  of 
Botany  at  Wood's  HoU  this  summer,  with  the  view  of  assisting  me  in  my 
classes.  He  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  Botany  as  his  profession,  and  the  Univer- 
sity will  have  a  young  man  growing  up  whose  natural  gifts  and  acquired 
learning  will  render  him  a  valuable  addition  to  the  teaching  force. 

To  do  this  properly,  one  or  more  assistants  are  needed.  Mr.  Osterhout,  I 
hope,  may  be  appointed  to  this  duty. 

The  best  results  are  obtainable  in  a  laboratory  by  sectional izing  the  classes. 
A  makeshift  can  be  made  with  the  present  rooms,  but  to  accomplish  our 
full  mission  ampler  quarters  are  a  necessity.  A  careful  study  should  be  made 
of  the  best  laboratories,  lecture-rooms,  and  herbaria,  and  a  plan  adopted, 
which,  by  the  most  reasonable  outlay,  will  provide  us  with  quarters  of  which 
we  need  no  longer  be  ashamed. 

William  Whitman  Bailey. 

Brown  University,  June  2, 1892. 


[  Beport  of  the  Prcfesaor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  Ladd  Observatory  ] 

Providence,  R.  L,  June  18, 1892. 
To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  as  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy and  Director  of  the  Ladd  Observatory. 

The  instruction  in  Astronomy  the  past  year  has  been  given  in  two  courses 
open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  The  first  was  a  course  in  General  Astronomy 
based  upon  Young's  General  Astronomy,  which  extended  through  two  terms. 
It  was  elected  by  thirty-four  the  first  and  twenty-four  the  second  term.  The 
second  course  was  in  Applied  Astronomy,  and  intended  solely  for  any  who 
desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  precise  methods  of  instrumental  As- 
tronomy. It  occupied  the  second  and  third  terms,  and  was  chosen  by  two 
students  the  first  term  and  one  the  second.  An  extra  course  in  Navigation 
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was  arranged  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Taft,  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  showed  especial 
zeal  In  its  pursuit,  and  also  in  the  course  in  technical  Astronomy. 

A  course  in  Meteorology  was  offered  the  third  term  of  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  chosen  by  five  Seniors  and  ten  J uniors.  Its  aim  was  to  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  the  science  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  atmospheric  phenomena  and  their  explanation. 

The  Ladd  Observatory  was  completed  In  the  early  autumn  and  formally 
presented  to  the  University  by  its  munificent  donor  on  October  21st.  The 
arrangement  of  my  class  duties  has  given  me  a  large  part  of  the  morning 
hours  for  the  Observatory  work,  as  well  as  evening^.  I  have  devoted  the 
year  to  the  necessary  task  of  testing  the  Instruments  and  determining  the  in- 
strumental constants.  A  special  attachment  to  the  equatorial  for  approximate 
setting  on  faint  objects,  from  which  much  was  hoped  by  the  maker,  has  been 
found  to  be  a  failure.  This  will  be  removed  and  another  substituted  with- 
out cost  to  the  University.  One  or  two  of  the  minor  instruments  have  given 
some  annoyance,  but  the  difficulties  have  been  found  and  will  be  remedied. 
Such  delays  are  to  be  expected  with  a  new  equipment  of  such  refined  appa- 
ratus as  those  of  a  modem  observatory,  and  do  not  show  any  fault  of  design 
or  construction. 

The  Observatory  has  been  at  the  service  of  the  general  and  special  students 
of  astronomy  on  specified  occasions.  Classes  in  astronomy  from  schools  in 
the  neighborhood  and  the  classes  of  the  University  Extension  have  visited 
the  Observatory  by  special  appointment,  and  a  few  other  visitors  have  been 
received.  More  than  two  hundred  persons  have  been  admitted  as  visitors  at 
various  times.  On  account  of  demands  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  peculiarly 
fitting  for  us  to  accede  to,  it  has  not  been  deemed  feasible  to  reserve  any  even- 
ings for  general  visitors. 

The  work  of  observation  has  been  mainly  limited  to  the  Instrumental  tests 
and  to  work  with  students.  Special  observations  were  made  of  the  lunar 
eclipse  of  November  15, 1891,  of  sunspots  and  of  comets.  Routine  meteoro- 
logical observations  of  temperature,  pressure,  humidity  and  precipitation 
have  been  made  without  break. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  of  an  Astronomical  Library  by  the  transfer  to 
the  Observatory  of  technical  books  from  the  University  Library.  Special 
gifts  have  also  been  made  by  the  United  States  Nautical  Almanac  office,  Hon. 
H.  J.  Spooner,  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Rev.  William  Chauncy  Langdon,  D.  D., 
F.  A,  Mitchel,  Esq.,  Prof.  James  E.  Keeler,  and  others,  to  whom  our  thanks 
are  sincerely  tendered.  The  Observatory  Is  also  much  Indebted  to  Hezekiah 
Conant,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of  a  valuable  transit  Instrument,  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Bar- 
stow,  Jr.,  for  the  gift  of  a  sun  dial  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Meader,  of  the  Friends' 
School,  for  valuable  aid  In  the  work  of  observation,  and  to  other  friends  who 
have  rendered  assistance  In  various  ways.  Mr.  E.  D.  Lancey,  of  the  class  of 
1895,  has  had  the  care  of  the  building,  and  has  ably  assisted  In  the  work  of 
observation  and  In  other  ways,  In  addition  to  faithfully  caring  for  the  build- 
ing and  its  equipment. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


WiNSLOw  Upton, 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  Ladd  Observatory. 
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[Beport  of  the  Pr (feasor  of  Physiology  and  Director  of  Physical  Culture] 

To  THE  PBBSIDEirr  OP  Bbown  Univbbsity  : 

The  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Director  of  Physical  Culture  herewith 
presents  his  annual  report : 

During  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  academic  year  instruction  in 
Physiology  was  given  to  the  Junior  Class.  When  this  was  a  required  study 
the  class  was  of  course  far  too  large  for  the  introduction  of  much  experi- 
mental work,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  useful  physiological  experi- 
ments cannot  well  be  exhibited  to  more  than  a  few  persons  at  once ;  labora- 
tory work  on  the  part  of  the  students  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Last 
year,  though  Physiology  was  made  an  elective,  the  number  in  the  class  was 
not  much  diminished,  and  therefore  the  same  methods  were  pursued  as  be- 
fore. During  the  year  just  past  only  sixteen  men  elected  Physiology,  and  I 
was  thus  enabled  to  introduce  more  experimental  work  than  ever  before. 
The  attempt  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  use  a  text-book,  Martin's  "  Hu- 
man Body  "  being  the  one  selected,  but  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
I  shall  not  employ  it  again.  I  shall  provide  for  a  small  class  next  year,  and 
shall  propose  to  introduce  many  more  experiments  and  also  a  certain  amount 
of  laboratory  work.  The  establishment  of  the  new  course  in  Psychology  will 
practically  give  more  time  to  my  department,  for  I  shall  hereafter  omit,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  as  that  subject  will 
be  treated  much  more  thoroughly  by  Professor  Delabarre. 

During  the  third  term  a  lecture  was  given  to  the  Freshmen  every  Friday 
afternoon  on  Hygiene.  The  most  important  functions  of  the  body  were 
touched  upon  in  outline,  and  practical  advice  concerning  them  was  given.' 

Mr.  Parker,  the  Instructor  in  Gymnastics,  began  his  work  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  college  year.  When  not  engaged  in  measuring,  he  devoted  his 
time  to  directing  the  students  in  their  out-door  games.  Systematic  measure- 
ments in  accordance  with  Doctor  Seaver's  system  were  taken  of  every  man 
in  college,  either  by  myself  or  Mr.  Parker,  and  an  examination  was  made  of 
the  important  organs  of  the  body.  The  result  of  the  latter  was  very  gratify- 
ing, as  very  few  men  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  any  form  of  serious 
bodily  derangement;  few  who  could  not,  by  proper  exercise  and  training,  be 
brought  into  a  condition  of  excellent  health.  There  were,  however,  a  large 
number  who  showed  very  plainly  the  lack  of  just  such  work,  men  whose 
muscular  development  was  slight  and  unsymmetrical,  and  whose  vegetative 
functions  were  poorly  performed.  The  measurements  of  each  man  were 
platted  on  a  chart  which  showed  at  a  glance  his  physical  condition.  Accom- 
panying the  chart  there  was  a  prescription  card  giving  directions  for  specific 
exercises  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student. 

The  Gymnasium  was  opened  for  use  immediately  after  its  presentation  to 
the  Corporation,  but  work  was  not  required  until  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term.  The  opportunity  to  work  in  the  new  building  was,  however,  eagerly 
seized  by  the  students,  and  the  attendance  was  nearly  as  good  as  when  re- 
quired. During  the  second  term,  gymnasium  work  was  required  of  all  stu- 
dents, four  hours  each  week.  A  principal  feature  of  this  was  the  class  drill. 
Each  one  of  the  college  classes  daily  went  through  a  special  form  of  exercise 
together.  The  Freshmen  exercised  with  Indian-clubs,  the  Sophomores  with 
dumb-bells,  the  Juniors  with  single-sticks,  and  the  Seniors  with  foils.  Be- 
sides these,  the  men  who  were  interested  in  foot-ball,  base-ball,  and  track 
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athletics  formed  sqaads  for  tlie  practice  of  exercises  of  a  severer  nature,  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  sports.  The  value  of  the 
class  drill  I  think  is  very  great,  as  it  brings  the  men  together  at  a  given  time 
for  their  gymnasium  work,  and  it  cultivates  an  accuracy  and  rhythm  of  move- 
ment which  is  not  secured  in  any  other  way.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrange 
for  this  class  work  in  making  up  the  schedule  of  studies,  for  the  elective 
system  has  to  a  large  extent  broken  up  the  four  classes,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  an  hour  when  all  the  members  of  a  class  can  be  gotten  together,  but  I 
think  that  class  work  in  the  gymnasium  should  be  retained  even  if  conve- 
nience in  the  arrangement  of  other  required  work  has  to  be  sacrificed  some- 
what Immediately  after  the  class  drill  the  students  practice  for  a  short 
time  the  special  exercises  prescribed  on  their  cards. 

The  attendance  during  the  term  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  on  the  whole 
the  students,  under  the  faithful  direction  of  Mr.  Parker,  did  very  commend- 
able work,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  many  ways.  The  improved  appearance 
and  bearing  of  the  students,  a  better  condition  of  general  health,  and  sub- 
stantial muscular  growth  as  attested  by  measurements  made  of  many  stu- 
dents after  the  winter's  work  was  completed,  all  indicate  that  the  gymnasium 
is  accomplishing  the  good  work  which  was  expected  of  it.  The  exhibition 
which  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  term  was  very  successful,  and  the  records 
made  at  intercollegiate  contests  could  not  have  been  made  without  faithful 
gymnasium  work. 

Work  in  the  gymnasium  was  not  required  during  the  third  term,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  it  should  be  required  when  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  out-of- 
door  sports ;  nevertheless  the  gymnasium  was  well  patronized  on  rainy  days 
during  the  spring  term.  What  is  wanted  is  to  get  the  men  out  of  doors. 
Almost  any  exercise  or  sport  which  will  do  that  is  desirable.  One  of  the  best 
that  I  know  of  Is  tennis.  This  is  well  adapted  for  all,  the  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  being  in  this  respect  far  superior  to 
base-ball,  foot-ball,  and  rowing.  Unfortunately,  the  interest  in  tennis  is  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  absence  of  level  courts  and  of  dirt 
courts.  What  Is  most  needed  at  the  present  time  for  the  encouragement  of 
physical  development  is  an  athletic  field  where  the  base-ball  and  foot-ball 
teams  would  have  ample  room  for  practice,  and  where  there  could  be  laid  out 
a  good  cinder  track.  That  would  leave  Lincoln  Field  a  most  desirable  place 
for  tennis  and  a  short  practice  track,  and  there  would  result,  I  think,  a 
greatly  increased  interest  In  tennis,  and  with  most  beneficial  results. 


To  THE  PbESIDBNT  OF  BbOWN  UNIVERSITY  : 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  by  me 
in  the  office  of  Professor  of  History  during  the  past  academic  year. 

The  addition  of  an  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  an  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  has  made  it  possible  to  extend  greatly  the  scope  of 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Charles  V.  Chapin. 


[  Beport  of  the  Prqfessor  qf  History  ] 
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the  iDstruction  given  in  tliese  departments  of  work,  and  in  particular  has 
enabled  me  to  offer  new  elective  courses,  and  in  some  cases  to  pursue  new 
methods.  To  Seniors  who  elected  the  subject,  having  already  completed  a 
general  course  in  European  history,  I  have  given  instruction  during  the  first 
two  terms  in  the  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  same  two  terms  a  class  of  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  being  in- 
structed in  the  history  of  England.  In  the  third  term  the  latter  course  was 
succeeded  by  a  course  in  the  history  of  Europe,  chiefly  of  the  Continent, 
from  1815  to  the  present  time,  the  former  by  a  course  in  the  study  of  the 
American  Constitution  and  forms  of  government.  Instruction  in  these  . 
courses  has  been  carried  on  after  the  methods  usually  employed  by  me  here- 
tofore. It  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  considerable  additions  of  his- 
torical books  to  the  Library  made  possible  by  the  completion  of  the  Diman 
Fund. 

A  course  of  a  newer  sort  has  been  attempted  during  the  third  term,  name- 
ly, a  course  of  practical  exercises  in  American  history.  Those  who  elected 
this  course  have  not  met  as  a  class,  but  have  worked  individually  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  at  problems  in  original  research  set  by  him.  Each 
has  worked  in  the  Library  as  a  laboratory  (or  in  the  Library  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  or  the  State  Law  Library),  and  has  met  the  teacher 
three  times  a  week  for  report,  consultation,  and  advice  upon  methods.  The 
object  of  the  course  has  been  to  develop  the  student's  power  of  finding  out 
things  for  himself  by  the  use  of  the  original  sources.  I  expected  much  from 
the  course,  but  I  must  say  that  the  results  have  quite  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions. Not  only  has  work  admirable  in  quantity  and  quality  been  achieved, 
but  the  class  have  manifestly  received  the  freshening  and  developing  im- 
pulse which  comes  from  regarding  history  from  a  new  point  of  view.  Fur- 
thermore, though  the  course  was  undertaken  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  advanced  methods  was  the  one  tiling 
expected  of  the  class  in  the  way  of  results,  I  am  able  to  affirm  with  confi- 
dence, and  with  very  great  pleasure,  that  several  of  the  investigations  made 
by  members  of  the  class  into  such  topics  as  the  Development  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Convention  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Development  of  the  System  of  Standing 
Committees  In  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  the  Composition  of  those  legisla- 
tures, the  History  of  the  Enow-Nothlng  Movement  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
State's  votes  by  towns,  1788-1892,  have  resulted  in  contributions  of  real  and 
permanent  importance  to  the  history  of  the  State  or  the  nation.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  our  work  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  kindness  to  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Historical  Society,  and  its  Librarian,  Hon.  Amos  Perry. 

Throughout  the  year  four  graduate  students,  Messrs.  L.  H.  Meader,  W.  W. 
Curtis,  C.  E.  Dennis  and  J.  F.  Greene,  have  received  instruction  by  lecture 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  historical  criticism,  and  have  done  creditable 
work  in  courses  of  reading. 

An  important  adjunct  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  group  of  related  de- 
partments has  been  the  Seminary  of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Politi- 
cal Science.  This  is  a  voluntary  association  of  the  teachers,  graduate  stu- 
dents and  advanced  undergraduate  students  most  interested  in  the  studies 
named;  it  has  met  fortnightly  in  the  Library,  with  the  object  of  drawing  in- 
creased attention  to  the  higher  branches  and  more  advanced  methods  of 
these  studies,  and,  so  far  as  might  be,  of  fostering  work  in  them,  especially 
work  of  original  investigation.  Papers  embodying  the  results  of  such  inves- 
tigations, or  discussing  matters  of  method,  have  been  read  by  the  members, 
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and  the  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  up  some  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done  in  the  world  of  scientific  research  in  these  departments,  by  systematic 
review  of  the  current  special  journals  of  high  authority.  The  work  done 
haying  been  purely  voluntary,  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  a  great  pleasure,  to 
express  my  thanks  for  the  admirably  intelligent  and  interested  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  students  in  support  of  this  institution,  so  dependent 
opon  mutual  co-operation. 

Honors  in  history  have  been  won  this  year  by  Messrs.  H.  K.  Rowe  and  M. 
S.  Brown  of  the  Senior  class,  and  were  awarded  at  Commencement.  Equiv- 
alent work  has  been  done  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley. 


To  THB  Pbesidbnt  OP  Bbown  University; 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  work  done  as 
Associate  Professor  of  History. 

During  the  first  term  of  the  year  I  instructed  the  Junior  Glass  in  the  Gen- 
eral History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  using  as  a  text-book  An- 
drews' Institutes  of  General  History,  and  supplementing  the  work  in  the 
class  room  by  lectures,  reports,  etc.  During  the  second  term  the  same  class 
received  instruction  in  Modern  European  History,  from  the  Fall  of  Constan- 
tinople to  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  interest  manifested  by 
the  class  during  these  two  terms  was  most  marked,  and  the  work  done  by  the 
students,  although   required  work,"  was  unusually  satisfactory. 

For  the  third  term  I  offered  as  an  elective  '*The  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation."  Twenty-nine  students,  one  a  graduate  (a  lady),  chose  this 
course.  No  text-book  was  used,  and  but  little  account  was  made  of  recita- 
tions. Instruction  was  conveyed  entirely  in  lectures,  after  the  manner  of 
the  German  Universities.  Of  these  lectures  the  students  were  expected  to 
take  full  notes.  Their  knowledge  was  tested  by  the  discussions  held  in  the 
lecture  room,  and  by  the  papers,  embodying  the  results  of  their  researches 
upon  assigned  topics,  which  they  were  required  to  present.  The  aim  of  the 
instructor  was  to  broaden  the  mental  horizon  of  each  man,  and  to  wean  him 
entirely  from  dependence  upon  text-books.  The  class  responded  happily  to 
this  treatment  and  did  t^xcellent  work. 

I  have  also  lectured  on  the  "  Period  of  the  Reformation  "  to  a  class  of  grad- 
nate  students*  and  have  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures— one  on  Mediaeval, 
the  other  on  Modern  History— in  the  University  Extension. 


I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


J.  F.  Jameson. 


[Beport  qf  the  A880(fiate  Profe$8or  of  History] 


Very  respectfully  yours, 


Wilfred  H.  Munbo. 
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[Report  qf  the  Director  of  the  University  Extension] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  The  Director  of  the  University  Extension  respectfully  begs  leave  to 
submit  his  first  annual  report. 

His  appointment  to  the  Directorship  came  to  him  while  he  was  In  Europe, 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  make.  In  England,  a  careful  study  of  the  methods 
which  had  been  so  successfully  followed  In  that  country.  In  the  English 
scheme  of  work  he  found  little  to  criticise  unfavorably  and  much  that  com- 
manded unqualified  admiration.  In  all  essential  particulars  that  scheme  has 
been  adopted  In  our  New  England  work. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  In  organizing.  The  field  had  first  to  be 
prepared.  But  all  obstacles  seemed  to  vanish  as  soon  as  the  first  Centre  (la 
Bristol)  was  established.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  planned  was  to  be  done  by 
the  Brown  University  Faculty— was  to  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  limi- 
ted area— and  was  to  go  on  under  the  eye  of  the  Director— an  amount  of  per- 
sonal supervision  was  possible  which  could  not  have  been  given  to  work 
done  In  less  thickly  settled  communities  by  men  comparatively  unknown  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  movement. 

At  the  outset  the  lecturers  were  instructed  not  to  print  syllabi  of  their 
courses.  In  this  the  system  followed  differed  widely  from  tlie  English.  But 
In  England,  where  audiences  are  not  as  a  rule  as  well  accustomed  as  are  our 
American  assemblies  to  note  taking,  the  syllabus  was  first  designed  as  a  les- 
son in  note  taking,  and  was  not  meant  to  take  the  place  of  notes.  If  It  does 
take  tlie  place  a  text-book  may  as  well  be  used.  Our  lecturers  were  accord- 
ingly Instructed  to  have  a  general  plan  very  carefully  outlined  and  to  fill  out 
that  plan  according  to  the  needs  of  their  audiences.  They  were  expected 
to  make  each  lecture  a  separate  Intellectual  effort,  and  were  directed  not  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  notes.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  followed 
this  course.  Our  practice  here  has  varied  widely  from  that  followed  else- 
where In  America.  Where  the  lecturers  are  not  as  well  known  to  the  man- 
agement as  ours  are  a  syllabus  Is  sometimes  required  as  a  test  of  the.  speak- 
er's ability.  We  of  course  know  what  kind  of  work  our  men  are  capable  of 
doing.  The  syllabi  we  shall  use  will  always  be  brief,  and  we  shall  Insist  oq 
much  note  taking.  We  shall  always  furnish  full  bibliographies. 

The  bibliography  Is  an  essential  element  to  the  success  of  the  work.  In 
this  connection,  therefore,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Invaluable  aid 
which  Mr.  William  E.  Foster  (Brown,  1873,)  of  the  Providence  Public  Li- 
brary, lias  afforded.  Without  his  assistance  much  less  ^ould  have  been  ac- 
complished. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1891,  Mr.  Foster  says— page 
8:  '*Tlie  Influence  of  the  University  Extension  movement  has  been  felt  in 
every  department  of  the  library's  work,— not  merely  In  the  circulating,  but 
the  accession  department.  In  the  examination  of  the  courses  covered  by  the 
lectures,  the  supplying  of  references,  the  ordering  of  works  needed  for  the 
purpose,  the  printing  of  the  lists  of  references  In  some  Instances,  the  placing 
of  the  '  reserved  books '  by  themselves  In  the  reading  room,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  very  large  amount  of  time  devoted  to  Individual  readers  who  are  fol- 
lowing these  courses,  and  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  librarian's 
offer  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  full  resources  of  the  library,  on  specific 
subjects,  not  Included  In  the  outline  references." 
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To  the  large  Centre  in  Woonsocket  Miss  Anna  MetcaU,  tlie  librarian  of  the 
Harris  Institute,  has  also  rendered  invaluable  assistance. 

The  aim  of  the  lecturer  was  in  each  case  to  make  his  course  of  lectures 
cover  about  the  ground  a  college  class  would  go  over  in  the  same  time.  The 
teaching  scheme  comprised  lectures,  class  work,  essays,  etc.  Examinations 
(voluntary)  were  held  at  the  end  of  each  course,  and  certificates  of  proficiency 
were  awarded  to  those  who  passed  the  examinations.  The  lecturer's  fee 
was  placed  at  $100  for  a  course  of  twelve  lectures— a  much  lower  price  than 
is  charged  elsewhere,  in  America  or  England.  The  lecturers  were,  and  are, 
willing  to  do  "missionary"  work  for  a  time  at  least.  This  low  charge 
makes  the  organization  of  Centres  possible  in  small  towns,  and  results  for 
the  most  part  in  classes  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  persons.  With  these  small 
classes  real  work  in  teaching  can  be  done  by  all  the  lecturers.  Very  few 
men  have  the  al>ility  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  class  of  one  hundred.  Our 
object  is  not  to  amuse  but  to  instruct.  We  wish  to  do  away  entirely  with 
the  motive  which  governed  the  old  "Lyceum,"  and  the  element  we  make 
most  prominent  is  the  teaching  element. 

Lecture  courses  have  been  given  in  all  subjects  for  which  there  has  been  a 
sufficient  popular  demand ;  the  popular  demand  in  each  case  having  been 
measured  by  the  ability  of  the  Centre  to  pay  the  fee  and  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  the  lecturer.  In  all  thirty-five  (35)  courses  have  been  delivered 
during  the  year,  a  larger  number  than  have  thus  far  been  given  under  the 
auspices  of  any  other  American  University.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  pos- 
sible field  of  work  has  been  covered.  In  many  other  places  the  preliminary 
steps  have  already  been  taken  for  the  organization  of  classes  next  year,  and 
the  Centres  already  organized  propose,  without  exception,  to  continue  their 
work. 

The  ages  of  the  students  vary  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  Women  form  the 
majority  in  most  of  the  classes.  Only  one  class,  however  (in  Botany),  was 
composed  exclusively  of  women,  while  four  were  made  up  entirely  of  men. 
One  of  the  latter,  in  Practical  Physics,  was  formed  by  the  skilled  workmen 
of  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company.  Its  sessions  were  held  in 
the  great  lecture  room  in  Wilson  Hall.  They  were  very  largely  attended, 
and  excited  so  much  iuterest  that  a  second  class,  in  Electricity,  was  organ- 
ized by  the  same  men.  This  Centre  has  money  in  its  treasury  for  next  year's 
classes. 

Two  courses,  one  in  Political  Economy,  the  other  in  English  Literature, 
were  sustained  by  the  Irving  Literary  Club,  an  organization  of  young  men 
for  the  most  part  of  foreign  parentage  whose  meeting  rooms  are  in  the  north 
part  of  Providence.  Work  of  the  most  gratifying  character  has  been  done 
in  this  last  Centre,  and  the  Club  is  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  It  received 
that  it  proposes  to  arrange  for  three  consecutive  courses  next  year. 

In  all  the  towns  and  cities  the  teachers  have  furnished  the  foundations  for 
all  the  classes.  On  them  the  Extension  must  always  rely  for  mo.st  enthusi- 
astic and  intelligent  support.  In  fact  without  their  aid  but  little  could  be 
accomplished. 

Additional  lecturers  will  engage  in  next  year's  work.  Among  the  subjects 
of  tlie  new  courses  are  The  History  of  Music  (with  instrumental  illustra- 
tions). Practical  Electricity,  Pedagogics,  Psychology,  (German  Literature, 
Koman  Life  and  Manners  (Illustrated),  The  History  of  the  Bible  Lands  (Il- 
lustrated), The  Period  of  the  Reformation,  Classical  Arch»ology  (Illustra- 
ted), etc. 
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The  thirty-five  (85)  coarses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  sixteen  (16) 
towns  and  cities  by  fourteen  (14)  lecturers.  Full  reports  from  the  Centres 
have  not  yet  been  received.  As  about  (2,000)  two  thousand  persons  have  pur- 
chased course  tickets  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  fifteen  hundred  (1,600) 
persons  have  attended  the  lectures.  The  following  table  specifies  the  teach- 
ers, their  subjects,  and  the  places  where  the  lectures  were  given : 

President  Andrews,  (2)..  .Constitutional  History. .  .Mt.  Pleasant. 

"  ...Providence. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Bailey,  (2)..  .Elementary  Botany   " 

Advanced  Botany   " 

Prof.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  (3).  .Elementary  Zoology   ** 

 R.  I.  Normal  School. 

Biology  Providence. 

Prof.  (y.  V.  Chapin,  (1). .  .Physiology  Newport. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Gardner,  (1).  .Political  Economy  The  Irving  Club. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hoyt,  (1)  Elementary  Physics  Woonsocket 

Prof.  C.  Langdon,  (6)  English  Literature  Olneyvllle. 

"  "   Woonsocket. 

 Bristol. 

 Valley  Falls. 

 Uxbridge,  Mass. 

"  •*   East  Greenwich. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Manly  (6)  English  Literature  Providence. 

«(  <t  « 

"  **   Attleboro,  Mass. 

 Pawtucket. 

 Newport. 

 The  Irving  Club. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Mount  (3)  Elementary  Physics  Woonsocket. 

Practical  Physics  Providence. 

Electricity  

Prof.  W.  H.  Munro,  (2). .  .Mediaeval  History  Pawtucket. 

Modern  History   ** 

Mr.  L.  F.  Snow,  (1)  English  Literature  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Prof.  W.  Upton,  (1)  Astronomy  Providence. 

Miss  M.  C.  Wheeler,  (1). .  .Art  and  Architecture. ... 

Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson,  (5).. .  .Constitutional  History. .  .Bristol. 

...Warren. 
**      . .  .Wlckford. 
"  **  ...Newport. 

*•  *'      ..  .Boston,  Mass. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wilfred  H.  Munro, 
Director  of  the  University  Extension. 

June  22,  1892. 
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[Beport  of  the  Associate  Prqfessor  qf  Political  Economy] 

To  THR  PbESIDEITT  OF  BBOWN  UNIVERSITY  : 

The  work  in  Political  Economy  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  a  transi- 
tion state  from  the  old  system  oi  an  elementary  course  of  two  hours  a  week 
for  the  first  term,  followed  by  an  advanced  course  of  two  hours  a  week  in 
the  second  term,  both  courses  being  open  to  Seniors  only,  to  the  new  system 
under  which  there  will  be  an  elementary  course  of  three  hours  a  week  through 
the  year  with  an  advanced  course  of  three  hours  a  week  in  each  of  the  ttiree 
terms,  all  courses  being  open  to  both  Seniors  and  Juniors.  There  have  been 
given  during  the  year  tliree  courses  open  to  Seniors  and  Juniors.  The  first 
was  an  elementary  course  extending  through  the  first  two  terms,  and  was 
taken  by  seventy-two  men  the  first  term,  and  by  fifty-six  men  the  second 
term,  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  class  being  Seniors.  The  other  two 
courses  were  upon  (1)  Money  and  Banking,  and  (2)  Public  Finance.  Both  of 
these  courses  were  given  in  the  third  term,  and  were  open  only  to  those  who 
had  taken  the  elementary  course  during  the  two  preceding  terms.  Each 
course  was  taken  by  eleven  students.  There  were  several  applications  from 
those  who  bad  not  taken  the  elementary  course  or  who  had  completed  only 
one  term  of  that  course,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  hold  strictly  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  advanced  work  should  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  elementary  work,  and  all  such  requests  were  refused.  The 
system  of  instruction  was  the  same  in  all  courses,  a  text-book  being  used  as 
the  basis  of  the  work,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
and  reading,  essays,*  and  reports  by  the  class.  The  work  on  the  whole  was 
good,  in  the  case  of  several  students  excellent,  but  as  this  has  been  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  year  of  experiment  I  look  for  more  satisfactory  results  during 
the  coming  year  when  the  work  will  be  more  extensive  and  better  organized. 
Tbe  union  of  Seniors  and  Juniors,  and  the  concentration  of  the  work  in 
shorter  periods  with  three  recitations  a  week,  have  proved  in  every  way  ad- 
vantageous. 

Respectfully, 

Henry  B.  Gardner. 


[ Beport  qf  the  Associate  Prqfessor  qf  Political  and  Social  Science] 

To  THE  PbESIBENT  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY  : 

As  Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1891-2: 

Elective  courses  in  Political  Science  were  offered :  for  the  first  term  upon 
tbe  State,  especially  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view ;  for  the  second  term,  a 
comparative  study  of  the  constitutions  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Spain,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  the  third  term  was  devoted  to 
tiie  study  of  International  Law  and  Relations.  These  courses  have  been 
accompanied  by  lectures.  The  course  of  the  second  term  was  wholly  based 
on  lectures. 

In  Social  Science  text-books  have  afforded  little  assistance.  During  the 
first  term  the  lectures  were  upon  the  principles  of  Social  Science,  during  the 
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second  and  third  terms  the  lectures  have  been  upon  practical  social  prob-  * 
lems,  such  as  shown  in  the  movements  of  Population,  Immigration  and  Emi- 
gration, Penology,  Criminology,  Charity,  Municipal  Government,  Marriage 
and  Divorce,  Education,  etc. 

Valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  those  who  have  sent  reports  and 
pamphlets  to  the  department,  especially  by  Professor  J.  J.  McCook,  of  Hart- 
ford, and  Superintendent  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Elmira. 

Two  graduate  students  have  been  enrolled  in  this  department  during  the 
past  year.  Several  have  applied  for  graduate  courses  for  the  year  1892-8. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  G.  Wilson. 

June  16,  1892. 


[Beport  qf  the  Aaalstant  Professor  qf  the  Modern  Languages] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

The  work  of  the  last  year  and  the  interest  developed  in  my  part  of  the 
Modem  Languages  has  fully  warranted  the  action  of  .the  Corporation  in 
making  a  separate  and  independent  department  of  the  Komance  Languages 
and  Literatures,  in  the  appointment  of  an  instructor,  and  in  providing  for  a 
Department-room  in  Sayles  Hall. 

French.  {Freshmen.)  (85.) 

The  Freshman  class  have  so  well  responded  to  my  expectations  from  the 
methods  of  instruction  pursued  with  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
that  the  highest  anticipations  can  safely  be  formed  for  the  future  of  this  one 
of  the  University's  many  fields  of  work.  The  course  of  reading  assigned 
consisted  of  four  long  novels,  and  four  plays  by  modem  authors.  Instead  of 
training  the  class  to  render  the  text  into  good  English,  it  has  been  my  object 
rather  to  wean  them  from  translating  at  all,  that  they  might  learn  to  **  un- 
derstand both  the  spoken  and  written  language  without  the  interposition  of 
English  between  the  thought  and  its  expression  in  French." 

A  third  section  of  this  class  has  done  good  work  under  the  excellent  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Crowell,  instructor  in  German,  who  has  also  rendered  me 
much  valuable  assistance  in  taking  charge  of  examination  papers. 

French.  {Sophomores.)  (37.) 

The  Sophomores  who  elected  French  read  in  the  original  three  tragedies  of 
Corneille,  two  of  Racine,  selected  Fables  of  LaFontaine,  and  eight  comedies 
of  Moli^re,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  works  of  the  latter. 

French.  {Juniors  and  Seniors.)  (13.^ 

Given  this  year  for  the  first  time,  this  course  has  been  even  more  success- 
ful than  the  others.  In  connection  with  lectures  on  French  Literature  of  the 
XlXth  Century,  the  class  read  a  large  number  of  works  by  authors  of  the 
Romantic  and  other  schools,  writing  essays  on  each. 
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French.  (Con^osUion,)  (9.) 


A  one  hour  course  In  writing  Frencli  was  glven|witli  fair  results  during 
the  first  term. 


The  interest  developed  in  Italian  has  heen  so  remarkable  this  year  that  it 
is  evident  this  study  will  hereafter  have  to  be  given  a  larger  space  among 
our  electives  than  heretofore. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  study  of  the  grammar  and  reading  of  modem 
prose,  the  class  was  able  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  third  term  to  Dante's  In- 
ferno, one-half  of  which  was  read  in  class  in  the  original,  the  rest  being 
studied  in  translation. 


Daring  the  year  I  gave  an  introductory  course  in  Old  French  and  Proven- 
cal, in  connection  with  courses  of  reading  in  French  Literature  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  individual  students. 

Three  of  our  graduates  were  prepared  for  and  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  A,  B.  Johnson  as  my  assistant  will  enable  me  to 
offer  next  year  a  series  of  courses  which  will  fully  meet  our  present  need. 
Each  one  will  be  an  elective  open  to  all  students  after  the  Freshman  year 
who  are  qualified  to  pursue  it. 

The  scheme  which  I  hope  to  carry  out  during  the  next  two  years  will  in- 
clude, beside  the  courses  already  given,  the  following :  An  advanced  course 
in  writing  French ;  a  course  in  French  Literature  of  the  X Vlth  Century ; 
another  in  that  of  the  XVIIIth  Century ;  an  Introductory  course  in  Spanish, 
and  advanced  courses  in  both  Italian  and  Spanish. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  if ,  as  I  expect,  these  courses  are  all  elected, 
there  will  be  argent  need  of  an  assistant  so  paid  that  the  department  can 
avail  itself  of  all  his  time.  A  good  beginning  will  be  made  In  the  Depart- 
ment-room with  the  few  books  at  present  at  Its  disposal,  but  until  its  library 
is  fully  equipped  the  best  results  from  the  interest  already  aroused  among 
advanced  students  in  this  field  can  hardly  be  expected. 

Literary  and  Linguistic  work  being  now  provided  in  the  Romance  field  for 
each  undergraduate  year,  as  well  as  for  post-graduate  candidates  for  higher 
degrees,  the  efficiency  with  which  it  will  be  carried  out  will,  I  trust,  only 
depend  upon  the  limited  strength  and  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  officers  in 
charge,  and  the  department's  as  yet  imperfect  equipment. 

Any  contributions  to  the  latter  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  for  books, 
maps  or  photographs,  from  friends  of  the  University  will  be  as  gratefully 
received  as  have  been,  my  dear  sir,  the  many  proofs  of  your  warm  and  en- 
coaraging  interest 


Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Language  and  Literatures. 

5 


ItcUian.  {Juniors  and  8enior9,)  (15.) 


Post-graduate  Work. 


1892-93. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Courtney  Lanqdon, 
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[Report  qf  the  Instructor  in  the  Oerman  Language] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 

In  the  absence  of  Prof.  Alonzo  Williams  during  the  past  year  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  German  Language  and  Literature  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Jewett, 
Mr.  Growell,  Mr.  Swift,  and  myself.  In  the  elementary  work  with  the  Soph- 
omores the  class  was  divided  into  three  sections,  each  under  its  own  in- 
structor. The  Juniors  electing  German  have  read  the  usual  courses  in 
Schiller  and  Lessing,  and  the  Seniors  electing  Cterman  have  read  Goethe's 
Faust  under  Mr.  Swift.  The  Honor  work  done  by  these  classes  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  the  graduate  work  which  has  fallen 
to  my  charge  there  has  been  a  combination  of  class-work  and  individual 
work.  Two  Seniors  and  one  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy elected  to  read  Das  Nibelungenlied  in  the  Middle  High  German,  but 
only  one  Senior  was  enabled  to  carry  through  the  work  this  year.  Six  grad- 
uate students  took  up  the  second  year's  work  in  Middle  High  German,  and 
during  the  year  read  critically  the  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide 
entire,  and  books  III.  and  V.  of  Woifram  von  JSschenbach's  ParzivaL  In 
this  work  the  endeavor  has  been  to  realize  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
middle  age  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Swabian  emperors,  and  to 
trace  in  part  the  reasons  for  the  subsequent  decay  of  the  national  literature 
and  national  aspirations.  The  very  great  abundance,  variety  and  merit  of 
the  Middle  High  German  Literature  render  a  working  course  a  difficult  mat- 
ter of  selection,  but  certainly  the  three  works  named,— the  Nibelungenlied 
with  its  associations  in  general  Teutonic  mythology  and  legendary  history ; 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  with  his  bold  and  decided  pictures  of  the  gr^ 
events  going  on  arouqd  him,  while  defying  personal  danger  with  unfaltering 
fidelity  to  high  moral  and  patriotic  purposes ;  Eschenbach's  Parzivod,  with  its 
majestic  grandeur  of  imagination  and  immense  aggregation  of  persons  and  in- 
cidents, as  an  illustration  of  the  court  poetry,— have  surpassing  claims  to  a 
place  in  any  course  in  Middle  High  German  Literature.  In  addition  to  the 
class  work  above  named  there  has  devolved  upon  this  department  the  cor- 
respondence and  examinations  connected  with  the  individual  work  of  twenty- 
three  Graduate  Students  reading  for  advanced  degrees,  and  of  whose  work 
German  was  either  the  Major  or  Minor  Course.  Of  these  three  have  com- 
pleted their  courses  and  passed  their  final  examinations  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  viz. : 

Martin  Salisbury  Budlong,  A.  B.,  1890. 
Albert  Bushnell  Johnson,  A.  B.,  1891. 
Ernest  Henry  Johnson,  A.  B.,  1891. 

One  student,  whose  Minor  Course  was  in  Pedagogy,  has  completed  a  course 
of  reading  in  Geruian  treatises  upon  psychology,  logic,  the  history  of  educa- 
tional methods,  and  especially  the  Methodik  der  Volksschule,  and  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  upon  the  same,  viz. : 

Walter  B&liou  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  1885. 

The  advantages  of  the  Seminar  room  have  been  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  both  students  and  instructors  throughout  the  year,  and  have  contributed 
much  to  give  an  interest  to  the  work.  It  is  the  intention  of  Prof.  Williams, 
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upon  bis  return  from  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  to  offer  new 
courses  in  Gothic,  Old  High  German  and  Old  Norse  In  this  department,  and 
thus  to  furnish  the  indispensable  basis  for  a  thorough  linguistic  study  of  the 
German  and  English  Languages  alike.  The  offering  of  these  new  courses 
and  the  immense  increase  in  the  working  facilities  of  the  German  Seminar 
doe  to  the  splendid  success  of  Prof.  Williams  in  gathering  a  Teutonic  library 
from  the  book-marts  of  Germany,  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  will  enable  the 
students  of  Brown  University  to  enter  upon  the  scientific  study  of  Gterman 
and  of  English  upon  its  Teutonic  side  with  adequate  means. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Adbian  Scott. 

June,  1892. 


[Bepori  <jf  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric] 

To  THE  PUKSIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVKRSITY  : 

The  customary  year  of  rhetorical  study  in  the  Sophomore  class  has  been 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric,  first  in  Diction,  and 
second  in  Invention.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  commingle  the  practical 
benefits  of  both  branches  of  this  course  by  proposing  subjects  upon  which 
students  might  exercise  their  inventive  powers  without  recourse  to  books 
and  references.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  satisfactory  results  by 
improvised  composition  in  the  class-room  upon  themes  with  which  the  writ- 
ers were  familiar,  or  at  least  had  not  to  wait  long  for  suggestions. 

Equally  good  results  have  followed  from  the  more  formal  monthly  essay, 
when  the  writer  has  had  the  discretion  to  choose  out  of  the  four  or  five  sub- 
jects offered  him  one  that  was  within  his  capacity  to  handle.  Only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  topics,  it  may  be  added,  were  dependent  upon  library 
references  lor  treatment  with  tolerable  fulness ;  the  aim  being  to  induce  the 
writer  to  produce  his  own  knowledge  upon  the  subject  assigned,  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  restate  what  others  have  written.  This  last  method  is  provided 
for  later  in  the  University  courses.  I  wish  to  mention  here  the  great  assist- 
ance that  has  been  afforded  by  lir.  Colvin  in  the  correction  of  these  essays 
throughout  the  year. 

An  important  part  of  rhetorical  instruction  has  been  derived  from  a  critical 
study  of  master-pieces  in  English,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
principles  of  composition.  Incidentally,  however,  some  acquaintance  with 
the  best  literature  has  been  made  possible  thus  early  in  the  course,  intro- 
ducing to  profitable  courses  of  reading  such  as  have  chosen  to  pursue  them. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  hitherto  offered  for  rhetorical  study,  a 
coarse  in  the  elements  of  composition  was  given  to  the  Freshman  Glass  with 
special  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  composition  and  their  distinctive 
character  and  occasions  for  use.  Plans  of  essays  in  six  departments  of  essay- 
writing  were  required  of  the  class,  and  from  a  large  portion  creditable  per- 
formances were  received. 

To  the  graduate  students,  Seniors,  and  Juniors,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  oratory  was  given  during  the  year.  The  periods  covered  were 
from  Early  Greek  Literature  to  the  Decline  of  Greek  Oratory ;  from  the  Hif^n 
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of  Roman  Oratory  to  its  extinction  nnder  the  persecating  emperors ;  from 
the  Revival  of  Eloquence  by  the  Christian  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
through  the  mediaeval  period  to  that  of  the  Reformation.  The  course  is  ar- 
ranged to  include  the  remainder  of  the  general  subject,  bringing  it  down  to 
the  present  century.  About  thirty  have  attended  these  lectures. 

In  the  departure,  which  was  made  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  this  year,  in 
allowing  all  graduating  students  to  write  for  Commencement,  either  orations 
to  be  spoken,  or  theses  not  to  be  delivered,  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  greater  advantages  to  the  writers  of  theses.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  title  is  better  adapted  to  that  kind  of  composition  which  the  student 
is  likely  to  produce,  and  that  it  gives  a  definitonessof  purpose  which  is  some- 
times lost  in  the  so-called  oration  only  ten  minutes  in  length.  For  prece- 
dents in  the  use  of  this  title  we  have  the  practice  of  many  professional 
schools  and  of  some  recently  established  universities.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  title  of  Dissertation  be  given  to  theses  not  intended  for  public  delivery. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lorenzo  Seabs, 
Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric. 


[Report  qf  the  Instructor  in  Elotrntion] 

To  THE  President  of  Bbown  University: 

Dear  Sib:  Instruction  has  been  given  during  the  present  year  as  fol- 
lows: 

During  the  winter  term  four  members  of  the  Junior  class  read  and  criti- 
cally examined  both  parte  of  Henry  lY.  and  Twelfth  Night 

The  class  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  six  Seniors  during  the  summer 
term,  and  very  careful  and  earnest  work  was  done  in  Hamlet  and  The  Win- 
ter's Tale. 

Tours  truly, 

Louis  F.  Snow. 


[Report  qf  the  Associate  Prqfessor  of  English  Literature] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  work 
done  during  the  past  year  in  the  department  of  English  Literature  and  Lan- 
guage. 

In  Literature  seven  courses  were  offered,  dealing  with  four  subjects.  Of 
these  may  be  first  mentioned  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  Development  of 
English  Poetry,  delivered  once  a  week  during  the  second  term  to  the  Junior 
class.  The  lectures  were  an  effort  to  present  an  account  simple  enough  to 
be  easily  understood  and  remembered  of  the  various  phases  through  which 
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Kngllsh  Literature  has  passed.  Important  works  of  the  principal  authors 
were  assigned  to  the  class  to  be  read,  and  written  answers  were  required 
each  week  to  questions  on  the  assigned  reading,  the  lecture,  and  the  refer- 
ence book. 

During  the  third  term  three  important  specimens  of  modern  English  prose 
were  studied  with  especial  regard  to  style.  Like  the  preceding  course,  this 
was  required  of  all  Juniors. 

An  elective  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature  was  given  three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year ;  it  was  attended  by  about  one-third  of  the  Seniors. 
The  class  read  largely,  and  presented  weekly  reports  on  the  reading. 

Mr.  Snow's  course  in  Shakspere  was  partly  linguistic  and  partly  literary, 
li  occupied  three  hours  a  week  during  the  second  and  third  terms ;  and  was 
attended  by  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

In  Language,  besides  the  Shakspere  course  mentioned  above,  there  were 
six  courses,  devoted  to  three  subjects : 

During  the  first  term  a  course  in  the  language  of  Chaucer  was  given  three 
hours  a  week ;  it  was  required  of  all  Juniors. 

An  elective  in  elementary  Anglo-Saxon  was  offered  during  the  second  and 
third  terms  three  hours  a  week.  It  was  taken  during  the  second  term  by  2 
Seniors,  2  Juniors,  10  Sophomores  and  2  Freshmen ;  during  the  third  by  2 
Juniors,  10  Sophomores,  and  1  Freshman. 

Two  graduate  students  met  me  two  hours  weekly  through  the  year  for  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Beowulf  and  the  Elene  were  read.  This 
course  will  alternate  with  a  similar  course  in  Middle-English. 

Twelve  graduate  students  were  registered  for  non-resident  study  in  Eng- 
lish, four  of  whom  began  their  work  under  Professor  Bancroft. 

Instruction  was  offered  In  Gothic  and.  Old  Icelandic.  No  class  was  formed 
in  either  subject,  but  one  candidate  for  the  doctorate  met  me  for  readings  in 
the  Prose  Edda. 

The  work  in  English  has  nearly  doubled  both  in  amount  and  in  range,  and 
the  interest  of  the  students  in  English  studies  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  year;  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  interest  will  be  developed  still 
more  by  the  enlargement  of  the  work  which  is  proposed  for  next  year. 

I  am,  sir,  yuur  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  MA17LT. 


[Heport  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  the  ISeniitic  Languages] 

To  THE  PbKSIDENT  OF  BkOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Sm;  Ih^vethelionorto  present  the  following  report  of  the  work  done 
the  past  year  In  the  department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Oriental  History. 

Instmetion  in  Hebrew  has  been  given  throughout  the  year  by  means  of 
Harper's  texl-bookg. 

A  graduate  stndenti  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  has 
Im  pursuing  the  stady  of  Arabic  and  of  Assyrian  since  very  early  in  the 
fear. 

C^MnsB  in  Uie  history  of  the  Ancient  Orient,  of  Islam  and  of  the  Cru- 
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sades,  were  given  in  the  first,  second  and  third  terms  respectively,  and  were 
elected  by  a  larger  number  of  students  than  were  the  corresponding  courses 
last  year. 

In  my  last  report  I  called  attention  to  the  department's  great  need  of 
books.  In  a  large  measure  this  need  still  exists,  but  I  am  very  happy  to 
state  that  a  sum  of  money,  generously  placed  in  my  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose, renders  possible  the  immediate  purchase  of  some  of  the  more  necessary 
works. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  JSWBTT. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation  : 

Since  our  meeting  last  June  two  members  of  this  body 
have  passed  away. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  LL.  D.,  died  at  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  September  7th,  1892,  the  day  of  our  annual 
meeting,  and  almost  at  the  hour  when  the  Corporation  was 
in  session.  John  G.  Whittier  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass., 
in  1807,  the  year  also  of  Longfellow's  birth,  and  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  So  much  has 
been  said  and  written  upon  Whittier's  character,  life  and 
work,  that  any  lengthy  statements  upon  these  subjects  here 
would  be  superfluous.  Long  before  his  death  he  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  literary  men  in 
America.  All  his  poetry  is  of  a  high  order,  a  fact  more  and 
more  appreciated  with  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  agitated 
years  when  most  of  it  was  composed,  and  several  of  his 
pieces  will  have  place  with  the  best  literature  which  our 
country  has  produced.  Few  purer  lives  than  Whittier's 
have  ever  been  lived.  Gentle  as  he  was,  he  had  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Nor  did  he 
possess  moral  daring  alone.  Several  occasions  in  his  career 
proved  him  to  be  perfectly  fearless  in  face  of  physical  dan- 
ger. 
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John  G.  Whittier  became  a  member  of  this  Corporation 
in  1869,  and  always  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  our  affairs. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  distance  of  his  residence  and  to  his 
advancing  age,  he  was  rarely  able  to  attend  our  meetings, 
particularly  of  late  years. 

Harvard  University  conferred  on  Whittier'  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  i860,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
in  1886. 

Thomas  Poynton  Ives  Goddard,  A.  M.,  died  at  his  res- 
idence in  Providence  on  March  30th  of  this  year.  He  was 
born  in  Providence,  August  14,  1827.  Having  received  his 
preparatory  education  in  this  city,  he  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1842,  graduating  in  1846,  in  a  class  distinguished 
for  the  number  of  good  men  whom  it  has  furnished  to  this 
Corporation.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  as  also 
Judge  Wayland  and  Judge  Durfee,  with  the  deceased,  be- 
longed to  that  class.  The  late  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox  was 
another  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Goddard  was  an  important  figure  in  the  industrial  and 
social  life  of  this  city.  He  was  prominent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  great  manufacturing  and  financial  interest, 
which  is  not  only  the  oldest  of  its  kind  now  existing  in 
Rhode  Island,  running  back,  with  slight  changes  of  name, 
to  173 1,  but  still  administers  an  amount  and  a  variety  of 
productive  industry  rarely  to  be  found  under  a  single  con- 
trol. He  held  many  offices  of  honor  and  trust  not  related 
to  the  affairs  which  mainly  occupied  him.  In  all  these 
spheres  of  activity  his  name  was  a  synonym  for  keen  judg- 
ment and  absolute  integrity. 

Though  incessantly  occupied  with  business,  Mr.  Goddard 
found  time  to  be  active  in  charitable  and  educational  mat- 
ters as  well.    His  private  and  incidental  benefactions  were 
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innumerable.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital,  serving  upon  its  Board  of  Trustees  till 
his  deith,  having  outlived  all  its  other  constituent  mem- 
bers. With  the  establishment  and  the  beneficent  work  of 
of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  he  was  also  closely 
connected.  To  the  resources  of  both  these  useful  institu- 
tions he  liberally  contributed. 

Mr.  Goddard  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  University,  as 
evinced  by  his  generous  gifts  to  its  treasury  and  estate.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Fellows,  and  in  the 
labors  thus  devolved  upon  him  has  ever  since  been  a  most 
faithful  and  efficient  member  of  the  Corporation.  He  served 
on  many  committees,  and  was  never  too  busy  to  give  counsel 
touching  our  interests.  In  expressing  his  opinions  he  was 
always  kind,  yet  uncommonly  frank  and  firm.  His  mind 
worked  rapidly  and  clearly,  and  his  judgment  was  singularly 
sound.  His  loss  cannot  but  be  felt  by  us  long  and  in  a  most 
painful  way. 

Reuben  Aldridge  Guild,  LL.  D.,  for  forty-six  years 
the  Librarian  of  the  University,  has  resigned,  expect- 
ing to  finish  his  labors  in  that  office  with  the  present 
academic  year.  Dr.  Guild's  character  and  services  are  too 
well  known  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation  to  make  it 
necessary  that  I  should  speak  of  them  in  detail.  He  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  library  in  its  day  of  small  things,  when 
»ts  administration  was  but  a  trifling  affair.  He  has  lived  to 
see  it  grow  into  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
libraries  in  the  country.  That  this  development  has  been 
possible  and  so  healthy  is  in  large  degree  owing  to  his  care 
and  industry.  His  term  of  continuous  service  is  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  officer  ever  connected  with  the  University, 
Professor  Lincoln's  alone  excepted. 
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The  relinquishment  of  his  place  by  Dr.  Guild  awakens 
sad  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  him.  His  uniform 
cheerfulness  and  urbanity  about  his  work,  his  unremitting 
eflforts  to  make  the  library  in  every  possible  way  useful  to 
its  patrons,  his  faith  in  the  students  and  the  many  personal 
favors  which  he  has  been  constantly  doing  for  them,  have 
endeared  him  to  class  after  class  of  our  graduates.  To  aid 
of  one  sort  and  another,  rendered  possible  through  him, 
many  a  man  now  in  active  life  is  indebted  for  the  possibility 
of  completing  a  course  in  college.  His  wide  and  enviable 
acquaintance  with  our  Alumni,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
entire  history  of  the  University,  are  accomplishments  in 
which  no  successor  of  his  can  easily  equal  him.  Dr.  Guild 
has  been  a  model  citizen,  ever  interested  and  indefatigable 
in  public  aflfairs.  He  was  a  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Government  during  the  stormy  period  of  the 
Civil  War,  giving  time  and  strength  without  stint  to  the 
duties  thus  required  of  him.  He  has,  besides,  been  a  copi- 
ous writer,  partly  as  contributor  to  the  periodical  and  the 
newspaper  press,  and  partly  in  the  well-known  volumes  which 
bear  his  name.  The  best  wishes,  not  only  of  the  entire 
University  community,  but  of  a  numerous  circle  outside, 
will  attend  him  into  his  retirement. 

The  Library  Committee  of  the  University  has  adopted  the 
following  minute  and  made  the  same  a  part  of  its  records  : 

As  the  Committee  has  recently  learned  that  Reuben  Aldridge  Guild 
LL.  D.,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Librarian  of  the  University,  it  de* 
sires  to  enter  upon  its  records  some  statement  of  its  recognition  of  his 
long  and  valuable  services  to  this  Institution. 

Dr.  Guild  was  appointed  Assistant  Librarian  in  1847;  he  was 
appointed  Librarian  in  1848.  He  has  held  the  latter  position  up  to  the 
time  of  his  resignation,  a  term  of  academic  service — forty-six  years — 
rarely  surpassed  or  even  equalled,  among  our  officers. 

During  this  long  period  Dr.  Guild  has  carried  on  his  work  with  rare 
punctuality,  cheerfulness,  faithfulness,  and  devotion.   This  Committee 
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^nnot  deny  itself  the  opportunity  of  expressing  its  high  appreciation  of 
services  in  the  past  and  its  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  in  the  luture. 
hopes  that  there  yet  await  him  many  years  of  enjoyment  in  those  schol- 
^^^y  pursuits  to  which  retirement  from  arduous  official  duties  will  allow 
Win  to  devote  himself  unhampered. 

This  Committee  hereby  tenders  to  Dr.  Guild  its  hearty  thanks  for  his 
wnrices  to  the  Library  and  to  the  University,  for  the  unstinted  industry 
with  which  he  has  devoted  voice  and  pen  to  the  welfare  of  his  alma  mater, 
and  for  the  kindliness  with  which  he  has  guided  thousands  of  students  to 
the  treasures  of  the  world's  literature. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Dr.  Guild's  resignation, 
the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  the  elec- 
tion of  Henry  L.  Koopraan,  A.  M.,  [Harvard].  Mr.  Koop- 
man  graduated  from  Colby  University  in  1881.  Even  during 
his  college  course  he  performed  much  library  work,  and  at 
once  after  his  graduation  entered  upon  the  same  profession- 
ally. He  has  served  in  the  Astor  Library,  New  York  City, 
the  Cornell  University  Library,  the  Columbia  College 
Library,  and  the  Library  of  Rutgers  College,  and  is  familiar 
with  every  phase  of  a  Librarian's  duties. 

In  January,  1886,  he  was  recommended  by  President  Gates, 
then  of  Rutgers,  to  the  University  of  Vermont,  where  he  re- 
Daained  until  August,  1892.  For  that  institution  he  re-ar- 
™ged  the  whole  library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  composed 
the  thorough  and  valuable  catalogue  of  the  Marsh  Library,  of 
13,000  volumes.  He  also  started  a  card  catalogue  of  the 
college  library  proper.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  Mr. 
Koopman,  if  elected,  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  of  Dr. 
Guild. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-four  different  students  have  been 
connected  with  the  University  within  the  past  year,  this  in- 
cluding the  forty-five  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
studying  in  absentia^  and  also  the  thirty-nine  women  who  are 
regular  candidates  for  undergraduate  examinations.  Omit- 
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ting  these  women  and  counting  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity studying  in  absentia^  the  number  is  five  hundred  and 
fifteen.  Omitting  those  in  absentia  and  counting  the  women, 
it  is  five  hundred  and  ten. 

The  health  of  the  officers  and  students  of  the  University 
for  the  year  has  for  the  most  part  been  excellent.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  our  collegiate  community  improves  in  this  re- 
spect yearly,  and  that  classes  enjoy  more  perfect  health 
with  each  term  of  their  course.  In  this  fact  the  influence 
of  the  Gymnasium  is  apparent.  There  is  no  reason  why 
young  people  should  not  while  in  college  gain  in  bodily  as  in 
mental  vigor.  It  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
administration  to  secure  this  desirable  end  in  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

Under  a  provision  of  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  George 
I.  Chace,  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  has  recently  granted  to 
Brown  University,  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  its  President, 
"  the  right  to  nominate  and  send  to  said  hospital  a  patient, 
being  a  proper  subject  for  treatment  in  said  hospital  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  institution,  to  occupy  a  bed  in  said 
hospital,  and  to  receive  the  usual  care  and  medical,  surgical 
and  other  attendance,  and  medicine  and  board,  free  of 
charge."  Superior  as  is,  nearly  always,  the  health  of  our 
student  body,  this  munificent  provision  cannot  but  be  on  oc- 
casion very  convenient  and  valuable.  To  read  of  it  pleasantly 
reminds  us  of  the  deep  interest  which  to  the  end  of  his  life 
Professor  Chace  had  in  the  students  of  the  University. 

Following  is  a  rapid  review  of  changes  and  progress  in  the 
University's  teaching  work  for  the  year  now  closing.  It 
touches  only  important  details,  leaving  without  mention 
much  which  might  interest  members  of  the  Corporation. 
Important  improvements  of  previous  years  which  have  be- 
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^ttie  settled,  though  they  continue  to  enrich  our  curriculum, 
^re  not  canvassed.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  what  has  oc- 
cupied the  Faculty  since  September,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
the  reports  of  my  colleagues,  which  will  be  published  with  this. 

Professor  N.  F.  Davis  has  spent  the  year  in  rest  and 
study  at  various  European  universities,  mainly  at  Cambridge, 
Gottingen  and  Berlin.    He  was  much  in  need  of  this  respite, 
as  he  had  devoted  nearly  twenty  years  to  intense  and  con- 
tinuous work  for  the  University.    His  deserved  vacation  has 
the  effect  for  which  he  hoped,  and  he  will  resume  his 
teaching  in  September  with  the  energy  of  youth.    We  were 
fortunate  in  securing  for  a  considerable  part  of  Professor 
Davis's  work,  the  services  of  Messrs.  E.  C.  Burnham,  B.  S., 
and  J.  L.  Alger,  A,  B.    Both  these  gentlemen  are  our  own 
graduates,  and  have  made  large  attainments  in  mathematics. 
They  succeed  admirably  as  teachers,  and  through  their 
efforts,  coupled  with  those  of  Professor  Clark  and  Dr.  Man- 
ning, the  Department  of  Pure  Mathematics  has  at  least  been 
saved  from  retrogression  in  consequence  of  Professor  Davis's 
sojourn  abroad. 

Mr.  Burnham  has  also  rendered  much  skilful  assistance 
in  Mechanical  Drawing,  enabling  Professor  Randall  to  im- 
prove the  organization  and  work  of  that  department.  This 
work  is  at  present  in  a  very  promising  condition,  and  the 
sole  hindrance  to  its  still  fuller  and  finer  development  is 
iack  of  room.    This  difficulty  is  more  fully  referred  to  later. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  Greek  Department  in  a  condi- 
tion of  transition.  After  the  resigijation  of  Professor  Albert 
Harkness,  twelve  months  ago,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  late  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  to  take  the  direction 
of  our  Greek  teaching  until  the  return  from  Europe  of  Dr. 
Manatt,  Professor-elect  of  Greek  Literature  and  History. 
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The  unfortunate  illness  of  Dr.  Chase,  which  began  late  in 
the  summer  vacation,  and  at  last  proved  fatal,  made  neces- 
sary a  change  of  plan.  Professor  Henry  T.  Hildreth  was 
then  secured  to  conduct  the  courses  which  were  to  have 
been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Chase.  He  has  done  this  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  way.  His  sterling  character,  his  original 
views,  his  high  scholarship  and  ability,  his  pleasant  manner 
and  his  deep  interest  in  his  work  and  in  the  students,  have 
rendered  him  a  very  valuable  and  popular  member  of  our 
teaching  force.  It  is  with  great  regret  that,  owing  to  insuf- 
ficient resources,  we  are  obliged  to  let  him  go.  Barker 
Newhall,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  associated  with  Professor  Hildreth 
in  the  Greek  work  of  the  year,  and  of  his  efficiency  also  I 
am  able  to  testify  in  high  terms.  Professor  Manatt  expects 
to  assume  his  ofHce  as  head  of  this  department  next  Sep- 
tember. Of  his  great  fitness  for  the  place  I  spoke  in  my 
last  report.  He  will  enter  his  new  field  of  toil  full  of  the 
information  and  inspiration  which  have  come  to  him  from  a 
four  years'  residence  in  Athens.  I  look  forward  with  great 
expectations  and  delight  to  the  development  which  Greek 
studies  are  to  have  in  Brown  University,  feeling  sure  that 
in  this  point  at  least  alma  mater  is  not  destined  to  lose 
aught  of  her  old  and  deserved  renown. 

Dr.  Manatt  will  prove  an  invaluable  accession  to  our  Clas- 
sical Seminary  force,  and  the  Seminary  will  in  turn  greatly 
aid  him  in  building  up  his  department.  This  Seminary  has 
improved  its  organization  during  the  year.  Also,  the  books 
of  its  library  have  been  carefully  catalogued,  so  that  the 
whole  resources  of  the  establishment  are  now  readily  available. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  that 
Associate  Professor  A.  G.  Harkness  be  made  Professor  of 
Roman  Literature  and  History.    I  heartily  concur  in  this. 
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Professor  Harkness  well  deserves  such  promotion.  His 
classical  attainments  are  extraordinary,  and,  to  the  best 
ot  my  knowledge,  they  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any 
American  of  his  years.  His  talent  as  a  teacher  is  also 
extraordinary,  and  it  improves  year  by  year.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Roman  Literature  and  History  cannot  but  prosper 
in  his  charge. 

If  this  appointment  is  made.  Professors  Manatt  and  Hark- 
ness, with  their  aides,  will  be  able  to  provide  all  the  courses  of 
instruction  now  necessary  in  the  important  field  of  classical  lit- 
erature and  history.  For  the  present  we  must  also  rely  upon 
them  for  the  absolutely  indispensable  teaching  in  classical  phil- 
ology. Two  years  ago  we  created  a  department  under  this 
title  and  filled  it  by  the  election  of  Professor  Bennett.  His 
resignation  left  the  chair  empty.  It  is  an  important  one, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  seating  any  one  in  it  this  year. 
When  this  lack  is  supplied,  the  work  of  the  University  in  the 
classics  will,  I  believe,  be  organized  in  a  more  perfectly  ideal 
manner  than  is  done  at  any  other  institution  in  the  land. 

Professor  Poland,  whom  you  last  June  elected  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Art,  has  begun  very  successfully  his  labors  in 
that  department,  as  appears  from  the  courses  offered  by 
him  in  the  current  catalogue.    These  courses  are  provipg 
quite  popular,  and  will  be  increasingly  so  as  the  inspiring 
nature  of  the  matter  presented  in  them  comes  to  be  under- 
stood. A  good  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts  I  consider  to  be 
a  very  important,  almost  an  indispensable  element  in  a 
course  of  liberal  culture,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  our  facilities  in  this  branch  of  history  and  criticism 
with  high  expectation.    The  material  for  illustration  now  at 
Professor  Poland's  disposal  pertains  almost  entirely  to  Clas- 
sical Art.    It  is  not  ample  even  here,  but  as  all  that  we 
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have  of  it  is  serviceable,  it  is  sufficient  for  absolutely  indis- 
pensable needs  at  present.  To  illustrate  the  later  periods  in 
the  history  of  art,  Mr.  Poland  is  obliged  to  depend  upon 
photographs  and  other  imperfect  representations.  So  soon 
as  room  for  such  a  display  can  be  provided,  it  is  desirable 
that  a  gallery  of  original  art  works  and  first  rate  imitations, 
representing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  schools  and  periods 
of  art,  should  be  gathered  for  the  enrichment  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  field.  When  we  have  a  new  Chapel  and  a  new 
domicile  for  the  Department  of  Botany,  the  whole  of  Man- 
ning Hall  can  be  well  employed  as  an  Art  Gallery  and  Studio. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  change  will  be  possible  soon. 

In  my  last  Report  I  referred  to  a  rich  library  of  German 
History,  Literature  and  Philology,  which  liberal  friends  of 
the  University,  Hon.  Hezekiah  Conant,  of  Pawtucket,  being 
the  most  prominent  among  them,  had  enabled  Professor 
Williams  to  purchase  in  Germany.  This  library  was  imported 
during  the  last  long  vacation,  and  soon  after  installed  in  two 
elegant  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  Sayles  Hall.  It  has 
been  of  the  utmost  service  during  the  year,  drawing  to  the 
German  Seminary  many  advanced  pupils,  and  affording 
inestimable  assistance  in  properly  training  them.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  This  array  of  authorities  relates  solely  to  the  Ger- 
manic languages.  For  the  Romance  branch  of  our  old  Modern 
Languages  Department,  similar  provision  remains  to  be 
made.  Professor  Langdon  has,  however,  effected  a  begin- 
ning of  such  a  special  working  library  in  the  Romance 
Tongues.  One  of  the  rooms  in  Sayles  Hall  has  been  set 
apart  for  this,  and  here  the  Professor  gathers  his  Romance 
Seminary  from  week  to  week.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
studies  in  this  line,  as  in  German,  are  in  a  prosperous  way. 
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The  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  has  been  carried 
this  year  upon  a  new  plan,  from  which  the  happiest 

""csults  are  already  apparent.    Not  only  does  it  make  possi- 

Weamuch  more  extended  rhetorical  training  than  heretofore, 
the  quality  and  thoroughness  of  the  instruction  are 

'^^ch  improved.  Professor  Sears  lectures  to  the  Freshmen 
term,  on  the  elements  of  composition,  preparing  them 
^^^y  helpfully  for  the  systematic  study  and  writing  of  the 
Second  year.  The  Sophomores  are  instructed  in  rhetoric 
throughout  the  year  as  hitherto,  but  in  smaller  sections,  an 
arrangement  made  possible  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Brink,  who 
teaches  two  of  the  four  sections  into  which  the  class  is 
divided.  Mr.  Brink  also  takes  charge  of  all  the  Sophomore 
work  in  elocution  and  declamation,  and  of  the  entire  Junior 
work  in  orations,  including  a  course  for  honors.  The  pre- 
liminary labor  of  correcting  themes  is  performed  by  Dr. 
Sears'  junior  assistants,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  group 
of  the  class  small  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  a  goodly 
amount  of  personal  work  with  each  pupil.  Each  composi- 
tion is  twice  thoroughly  examined  in  conference  with  the 
author,  its  errors  pointed  out,  and  desirable  improvements 
indicated.  All  difficult  and  doubtful  questions  originating 
in  the  course  of  this  examination  are  referred  to  the  Profes- 
sor, who,  for  their  solution,  meets  his  assistants  once  a 
month.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors,  Dr.  Sears  has  a  course  in 
advanced  composition,  with  the  critical  study  of  deliberative 
oratory,  and  also  a  lecture  course  in  the  history  of  oratory, 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem. 

The  instruction  in  English  and  American  Literature,  like 
that  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  has  at  last  assumed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enterprising  gentlemen  who  have  it  in  charge, 
if  not  ideal  proportions,  for  that  were  hardly  possible,  almost 
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the  ideal  organization.  Professor  Bronson,  who  joined  us 
last  September,  devotes  himself  entirely  to  the  Literature, 
and  I  am  able  to  speak  of  his  first  year's  labors  as  entirely 
successful  Dr.  Manly,  who  has  just  served  out  with  us  his 
second  full  year,  continues  in  control  of  all  our  teaching  in 
English  Philology.  This  is  his  specialty,  but  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  courses  in  this  somewhat  technical  province,  he 
is  able  to  give  not  a  little  instruction  in  Literature  as  well. 
Dr.  Manly  has  proved  himself  a  thorough  scholar  and  a 
power  in  the  class-room.  He  will  be  more  useful  in  his  chair 
each  year. 

The  instruction  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  has 
taken  on  new  breadth  and  thoroughness  this  year,  owing  to 
the  accession  to  it  of  so  strong  aYid  well  equipped  a  man  as 
Professor  James  Seth.  He  has  fully  met  the  expectations 
formed  of  him  when  he  was  invited  to  his  position.  His 
scholarship  is  ample  and  his  talent  as  a  teacher  correspond- 
ingly high.  We  are  now  in  condition  not  only  to  give  in  the 
various  branches  of  philosophy  all  the  instruction  which 
undergraduates  can  reasonably  ask,  but  also  to  offer  courses 
for  intending  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  of  Philosophy, 
numerous  enough  to  answer  all  the  demands  likely  to  be 
made  upon  us  for  some  years.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
now  given  in  this  department,  a  new  one  will  be  offered  next 
year,  in  Comparative  Religion.  It  will  be  taught  by  Rev. 
John  B.  Forbush,  Ph.  D.,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  exten- 
sive and  thorough  attainments  in  this  inviting  field. 

Another  department  of  instruction,  opened  the  year  pre- 
vious, has  become  only  during  the  year  just  past  so  organ- 
ized and  solidified  as  to  show  its  true  value.  It  is  that  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.  Political  Science,  so-called, 
can  be  said  to  be  truly  a  science,  at  least  in  several  of  its 
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branches.  There  may  be  more  doubt  about  the  claim  to  a 
scientific  character  of  what  is  styled  Sociology.  Yet  in 
many  particular  fields  of  this  also  the  facts  have  been  so  far 
analyzed  and  reduced  to  system  as  to  afford  a  basis  for  ex- 
cellent mental  training.  The  matters  brought  to  students' 
minds  in  these  two  great  fields  are  remarkably  interesting 
and  useful.  Courses  in  tbem  are  very  popular,  and  nearly 
ail  the  students  who  take  such  desire  to  extend  them  so  far 
as  this  can  possibly  be  done.  Indeed,  the  enrichment  of 
our  curriculum  in  these  directions  is  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate movements  in  the  recent  growth  of  the  University. 

No  one  of  the  several  biological  departments  has  experi- 
enced this  year  any  sudden  or  novel  change,  but  the  value 
and  popularity  of  them  all  have  so  rapidly  increased,  owing 
to  fuller  organization  and  steadily  enlarging  resources,  that 
I  cannot  pass  them  without  mention.    I  am  impressed  with 
the  power  of  observational  science,  when  taught  in  the  best 
manner,  to  form  the  mind  and  stimulate  the  desire  for  learn- 
ing. In  no  other  spheres  of  the  University's  life  are  these 
effects  more  observable  at  present  than  in  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Comparative  Anatomy.    I  have  repeatedly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  imperative  need  of  more  ample  room  for  our  lec- 
tures, demonstrations  and  students'  researches  in  Botany. 
Were  not  the  gentlemen  toiling  in  this  field  uncommonly  zeal- 
ous and  patient,  they  would  cease  their  efforts  in  despair, 
penned  up  as  they  are  in  a  space  less  than  one-tenth  that 
which  their  work  properly  demands.    Zoology,  too,  will  soon 
be  pressed  for  room;  indeed,  would  be  so  at  this  moment 
did  it  not  take  the  space  which  Geology  ought  to  occupy. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  separate  Geology  from  Biology,  and 
provide  for  it  a  laboratory  of  its  own,  but  this  we  obviously 
cannot  now  do. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  Gymnasium  for  the  year  has  been  all 
that  one  could  have  desired,  in  fact,  in  advance  of  my  most 
sanguine  hopes.  The  training  has  been  well  organized  and 
the  exercises  thoroughly  carried  through.  What  is  better, 
gymnastic  work  has  been  rendered  agreeable  and  even  pop- 
ular, there  being  in  college  hardly  a  student  who  does  not 
delight  in  the  performance  of  his  gymnasium  tasks.  The 
building  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  main  remarkably  well 
adapted  to  its  purposes,  and  it  is  serving  as  a  model  to  other 
institutions  about  to  erect  .gymnasiums.  A  few  changes 
have,  however,  been  necessitated  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  pupils.  It  is  only  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  our  largest  classes  can  be  drilled  together  on  the  main 
floor  of  thcL  Gymnasium,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Parker  that 
next  year  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  up  practice  with  entire 
classes,  which  is  so  desirable,  and  break  each  class  into 
sections  for  all  general  movements.  The  administration  of 
the  Gymnasium  has  proved  much  costlier  than  was  antici- 
pated. Accordingly,  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  is  one  for  a  slight  in- 
crease, next  year,  in  each  student's  bill  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, to  provide  against  the  deficit  which  the  present  fees 
would  leave. 

The  educational  privileges  which  the  Corporation  at  its 
meeting  last  June  extended  to  women  have  been  very  wel- 
come. Ten  women  have  been  pursuing  studies  in  the  grad- 
uate department  the  entire  year,  and  the  number  of  regular 
candidates  for  undergraduate  examinations  has  been  thirty- 
nine.  All  those  who  passed  the  Freshman  examinations 
last  year  are  continuing  their  studies.  Of  the  regular  can- 
didates for  this  year's  Freshman  examinations  there  are 
fourteen.   The  remainder  of  the  young  women  making  up 
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the  thirty-nine  are  not  at  present  candidates  for  any  degree, 
though  several  of  them  will  become  such.    The  scholarship 
of  all  is  remarkably  high,  averaging  a  good  percentage  bet- 
ter than  that  of  our  men  students.  The  considerable  number 
of  women  candidates  for  undergraduate  examinations  has  in- 
duced some  gentlemen  in  the  Faculty  to  institute  means  for 
a  systematic  preparation  for  these  examinations.  Classes 
are  formed  in  all  the  branches  elected,  and  they  are  instructed 
by  the  same  men  who  have  charge  of  the  corresponding 
classes  inside  the  University.    There  has  thus  sprung  into 
existence  a  Women's  College,  technically  and  legally  under 
the  University  only  so  far  as  its  examinations  are  concerned,, 
yet  in  effect  a  department  of  the  University,  so  closely  con- 
nected  are  examinations  with  the  instruction  therefor.  The 
elegant  and  well-lighted  building,  235  Benefit  Street,  near 
the  University,  forms  the  headquarters  of  this  College,  and 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Snow  is  its  very  efficient  Dean  and  Treasurer. 
The  total  cost  to  each  lady  student,  including  the  examina- 
tion fees  to  the  University,  is  under  $150  a  year,  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  tuition  and  general  incidental  ex- 
penses of  a  student  within  the  University.    The  Rhode 
Island  Woman's  Club  has  interested  itself  in  this  movement, 
and  already  provided  an  annual  scholarship  of  fifty  dollars  to 
aid  some  deserving  young  woman  who  needs  assistance,  in 
meeting  this  expense.    Other  parties  have  promised  similar 
bounty.    The  pupils  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  so  long  the 
honored  head  of  the  Girls'  Department  in  the  Providence 
High  School,  have  presented  to  the  University  one  thousand 
dollars  as  the  basis  of  an  annual  scholarship,  to  be  known  as 
the  Sarah  E.  Doyle  Scholarship,  available  for  women  grad- 
uates of  the  Providence  High  School.    The  promoters  of  this 

commendable  movement  expect  to  increase  this  sum  in  time 
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to  five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  believed  that  their  example 
will  stimulate  to  similar  gifts  on  the  part  of  many,  and 
that  no  worthy  girl  need  be  deprived  of  a  collegiate 
education  with  us  through  inability  to  meet  tuition  bills. 
Such  further  funds  for  scholarship  foundations  in  aid  of 
women  students  are  earnestly  solicited. 

While  this  establishment  makes  no  drain  whatever  upon 
the  University's  financial  resources,  it  adds  greatly  to  its 
popularity  and  favor  with  the  community.  From  present 
prospects,  another  year  will  find  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
women  pursuing  studies  in  connection  with  the  University, 
either  as  full  members  of  it,  viz.,  in  the  graduate  department, 
or  as  candidates  for  undergraduate  examinations.  Applica- 
tions for  registration  begin  to  come  in  from  a  distance.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  progress  which  this  enterprise  is  making,  I 
cannot  but  request  for  it  the  most  attentive  consideration 
of  this  Board  and  other  friends  of  higher  education.  Our 
present  provision  for  women's  education  is  of  course  only  a 
beginning.  A  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done.  The 
building  now  occupied  will  suffice  not  over  two  years  more 
at  the  outside.  No  dormitory  accommodations  for  women 
are  at  our  disposal.  Ladies  from  out  of  town  wishing  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  educational  opportunities  offered  by 
the  University,  can  at  present  find  homes  only  in  private 
families.  The  Women's  Department  of  the  University  re- 
quires and  must  soon  have  an  ample,  permanent  home  of  its 
own,  a  well-endowed  and  commodious  Women's  College, 
presided  over  by  an  accomplished  lady  principal.  Not  less 
than  half  a  million  dollars  (|>soo,chdo)  is  needed  for  this  pur- 
pose. A  suitable  building  (two  contiguous  ones  would  be 
preferable),  with  kitchen,  parlors,  dining,  recitation,  exercise 
and  debating  halls,  and  dormitory  accommodations  for  fifty 
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seventy-five  occupants,  would  cost  $200,000.   The  remain- 
^^t  would  be  sufficient  for  all  scholarships  and  endowments 
Accessary  at  the  outset.    No  mere  "annex'*  is  desired  or 
intended.   The  College  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Uni- 
versity, giving  women  students  the  full  university  status,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  furnished,  endowed  and  equipped  as  to 
offer  them  every  facility  for  education,  physical  and  social 
as  well  as  intellectual,  now  within  the  reach  of  male  students. 
It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  other  expenditure  of 
haJf  a  million  dollars  could  possibly  advance  the  higher  life 
of  Rhode  Island  society  in  coming  time  so  much  as  the 
erection  of  such  a  college. 

The  University  Extension,  which  two  years  ago  the  Cor- 
poration adopted  as  part  of  the  University's  activity,  has 
assumed  gratif)ring  proportions  and  quality.     Last  year 
thirty-five  of  these  out  courses  were  offered,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirteen  hundred  pupils.    This  year  thirty-six 
courses  will  have  been  carried  through,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance, in  sober,  earnest,  hard-working  students,  has  been 
nineteen  hundred,  a  substantial  and  unexpected  increase. 
Teachers,  especially  women  teachers,  are  most  apt  to  be 
attracted  by  this  chance  for  study,  and  they  as  a  rule  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  the  classes.    Many  business  men 
at^  ^x\\isted,  as  well  as  ambitious  young  people  of  both  sexes 
tj\^0  V^ave  been  unable  to  carry  their  regular  education  be- 
yond the  high  or  grammar  school,  and  gladly  welcome  this 
substitute  for  the  broader  and  more  thorough  university  dis- 
cipline, which  is  beyond  their  reach.    The  courses  most 
called  for  are  those  in  History,  English  and  American  Lit- 
erature, Social  Science,  Botany  and  Biology.    It  is  thought 
that  next  year  the  city  of  Pawtucket  will  support  a  number 
of  extension  courses,  and  require  all  teachers  of  certain 
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grades  in  the  public  schools  to  attend  the  lectures  and  pass 
the  required  examinations.  Should  this  be  done  and  prove 
a  success,  other  cities  will  follow  the  example,  and  public 
education  in  this  vicinity  take  a  long  step  forward.  Next 
year  will  in  all  probability  witness  an  increase  in  the  Exten- 
sion equal  to  that  just  noted,  involving  a  success  greater  than 
numbers  can  indicate,  for  this  department  requires  a  peculiar 
species  of  teaching,  in  which  experience  counts  for  more 
than  anywhere  else.  This  species  of  University  work,  which 
has  begun  so  well,  will  surely,  if  cherished,  become  more  and 
more  important  in  the  future.  Much  as  it  has  done  to  ren- 
der the  University  popular,  it  has  as  yet  cost  the  Corpora- 
tion nothing.  The  organization  and  administration  of  it 
ought  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  be  endowed. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Munro,  Director  of  the  Ex- 
tension, for  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he  has  pro- 
ceeded. He  has  pursued  those  thorough  methods  which 
alone  can  render  University  Extension  permanently  success- 
ful. He  has  become  a  recognized  authority  in  this  branch 
of  educational  activity,  being  much  in  demand  for  addresses 
where  its  nature  and  progress  are  discussed. 

Again  this  year,  as  last,  the  University  provided  and  car- 
ried through  an  elaborate  course  of  general  lectures,  open  to 
all,  without  charge.  These  consisted  in  a  series  of  learned 
discussions,  by  able  masters,  in  Art,  Literature,  Antiquities^ 
Religion,  and  Science,  extending  through  several  months. 
There  were  twenty  of  them  in  all.  The  attendance  and  atten- 
tion were  better  than  ever  before.  On  several  occasions 
Sayles  Hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

In  addition  to  these  lectures  delivered  in  the  general 
course,  several  more  special  in  character  have  been  given  in 
connection  with  Professor  Wilson*s  instruction  in  political 
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social  science.  Hon.  E.  D.  McGuinness  spoke  here 
^pon  Criminal  Law,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.  D.,  upon 
divorce,  and  Stephen  O.  Edwards,  Esq.,  twice,  on  Divorce 
^ws  in  Rhode  Island.  Samuel  H.  Ordway,  Esq.,  of  the 
New  York  Bar,  has  also  addressed  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
'^ersity  on  University  Settlements  in  Cities. 

According  to  a  plan  approved  by  the  Corporation,  military 
exercises  have  this  year  been  required  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes.    Our  programme  calls  for  four  hours  of 
^rill  per  week  during  the  first  and  third  terms,  and  one  hour 
per  week  during  the  winter  term.    This  takes  the  place  of  so 
^uch  practice  in  the  Gymnasium.    There  was  some  delay 
S^^tting  it  started  in  the  autumn,  and,  of  course,  with  but 
hour  a  week,  no  great  progress  was  made  during  the 
•vvint^^^    But  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  the 
tnen  have  improved  very  rapidly.    It  was  a  special 
pvt^e  of  good  fortune  that  the  War  Department  detailed  to 
serve  with  us  so  accomplished  and  skilful  an  officer  as  Lieu- 
tenant Pardee.    He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession.  Be- 
sides, he  has  what  some  military  officers  lack,  the  gift  of 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances  and  of  making  himself 
popular  with  everyone.    But  for  his  zeal  and  art,  our  classes 
could  not  have  made  at  all  the  commendable  advancement 
which  they  in  fact  show. 

No  form  of  physical  exercise  can  excel  military  drill  in  its 
beneficial  effects.    It  has  this  decided  superiority  over  gym- 
nasium work,  that  most  of  it  is  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  It 
has,  moreover,  certain  special  ethical  advantages  from  the 
stress  which  it  lays  upon  obedience,  promptness,  punctuality, 
and  the  cheerful  action  of  men  in  common.    However,  with 
a  few  of  the  students  this  new  form  of  training  is  unpopular, 
mostly  for  the  reason  that  it  interferes  with  other  athletic 
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exercise  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and  it  will  beyond  question 
render  it  more  difficult  for  our  students  to  compete  success- 
fully with  those  of  other  institutions  in  ball  play  and  track 
and  general  athletics,  which  are  so  prominent  and  so  popular 
with  the  public. 

Pained  by  the  lack  of  coordination  at  several  points  be- 
tween our  college  courses  and  the  instruction  given  in  pre- 
paratory schools,  our  Faculty,  last  February,  invited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  principal  preparatory  schools  in  New  Eng- 
land to  attend  a  conference  upon  the  subject.  This  was  held 
in  Manning  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  I2th  of  last  March. 
About  a  hundred  teachers  from  the  leading  New  England 
schools  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  a  most  profitable 
discussion  resulted.  Two  sessions  were  held.  To  introduce 
the  topics  which  it  was  thought  well  to  consider,  Professors- 
Clarke,  A.  G.  Harkness,  Williams,  and  Sears  described  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  studies  of  their 
respective  departments.  Important  facts  and  principles 
were  thus  elicited,  upon  which  Mr.  Ruling  of  New  Bedford,. 
Mr.  Peck  of  the  Providence  High  School,  and  other  eminent 
preparatory  teachers,  proceeded  to  comment.  Their  re- 
marks contained  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  touch- 
ing the  curricula  of  colleges  and  fitting  schools,  both  from 
the  one  point  of  view  and  from  the  other.  Professor  Upton 
opened  the  afternoon  session  with  an  address  upon  the 
**  Object  and  Use  of  the  Certificate  for  Admission  to  Col- 
lege." His  paper  occasioned  a  lively  debate  upon  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  certificate  system.  The  tenor  of  this  was 
to  the  effect  that  while  not  without  its  shortcomings,  not 
without  need  of  certain  amendments,  this  system  pos- 
sesses great  advantages.  Among  those  who  addressed  the 
convention  at  this  session  were  Principal  Abercrombie,  of 
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Worcester  Academy,  Professor  Poland,  of  the  University, 
and  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Brockton.  A  similar  meeting  is  in  con- 
templation for  next  year. 

Brown  University  will  be  represented  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  by  a  series  of  exhibits  illustrating 
work  done  in  various  departments,  especially  those  of 
Zoology,  Biology,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Professor  Bumpus  has  arranged  a  large  collection  of  the 
shore  and  water  birds  of  the  State,  many  of  the  specimens 
being  rare  and  some  entirely  unique.    A  series  oS  skulls 
from  the  anatomical  department  has  also  been  sent,  showing 
the  development  of  the  head  from  the  lowest  vertebrates  to 
the  highest.    An  extensive  collection  of  the  minerals  of  the 
State  also  appears  among  the  exhibits.    From  the  drawing 
department  a  number  of  well  executed  plates  in  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing  have  been  despatched.  Prominent 
among  these  is  a  plan  of  the  heating  system  of  the  Uni- 
versity.  Professor  Packard  contributes  a  diagram  of  the 
geological  formations  in  and  near  Providence.    Perhaps  the 
most  practical  and  interesting  articles  in  our  exhibit  are  the 
samples  furnished  from  the  work-shop.     These  comprise 
two  dynamos,  a  set  of  mandrels,  a  jack  screw,  a  tool  chest, 
and  a  music  rack,  as  well  as  curious  and  valuable  models 
of  Wilson  Hall  and  the  Ladd  Observatory.    In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  large  chart  (about  2x7  feet),  showing  the 
daily  routine  of  work  done  in  the  University  the  past  year, 
and  finally,  eight  large  photographs  of  our  principal  buildings. 

far  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  exhibit  will,  at  least  in 
quality,  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  any  other  uni- 
versity* In  range  it  would  have  been  far  ampler  had  we  not 
been  rigorously  restricted  in  space.    We  are  under  great  ob- 
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ligations  to  Professors  Gardner,  Bumpus,  and  Randall,  the 
Faculty's  committee  to  plan  this  exhibit  and  supervise  its 
collection  and  installation,  for  their  skilful  and  arduous  ser- 
vices in  this  interest.  Mr.  A.  G.  Delaney,  Steward  of  the 
University,  has  also  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing and  placing  the  exhibit. 

Mr.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  a  student  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  has  been  at  work  during  the  year, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Corporation,  in  ascertaining  and  registering  the  exact  condi- 
tions under  which  the  various  pieces  of  real  estate  owned  by 
the  University  are  held.  This  work  is  well  advanced.  Its 
results  will  be  put  in  printed  form  and  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  belonging  to  the  University 
are  in  excellent  order.  For  cleanliness  and  perfection  of  re- 
pair they  are  not  second  to  any  educational  premises  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  con- 
stant and  wise  care  of  the  Real  Estate  Committee.  The 
maintenance  of  our  estate  in  good  condition,  while  indispen- 
sable, in  view  of  our  situation,  is  very  costly,  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  much  of  the  deficit  created  this  year.  Nor 
ought  it  to  cause  surprise  that  expenses  for  this  purpose  are 
much  greater  than  a  few  years  ago.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Wilson  Hall,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Observatory, 
the  Heating  Station  and  the  entire  Heating  Plant,  constitut- 
ing just  about  one-third  of  our  present  non-lucrative  real 
estate  aside  from  land,  have  begun  adding  to  our  burden  in 
this  way  since  four  years  ago. 

No  changes  of  consequence  have  been  made  this  year  in 
Wilson  Hall  itself,  but  a  great  amount  of  new  apparatus  has 
been  installed  there,  for  an  inventory  of  which  I  refer  to  the 
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reports  of  Professor  Blake  and  Mr.  Mount.  The  most  valu- 
able single  piece  of  this  is  a  beautiful  high  speed  steam  en- 
gine, the  generous  gift  of  the  Armington  &  Sims  Engine 
Company,  of  this  city.  About  three  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  new  electrical  apparatus  has  also  been  purchased  and  put 
in  place,  at  a  cost,  to  the  University,  far  below  its  actual 
value,  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
two  generous  members  of  the  Corporation.  Additions  have 
also  been  made  to  the  outfit  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory. 
By  means  of  our  engine  and  our  electrical  plant  we  are  able, 
without  sensible  drain  upon  the  steam  which  we  generate 
for  heating,  to  manufacture  light  enough  for  the  Gymnasium, 
Library,  and  Sayles  Hall.  With  one  new  boiler,  another 
engine,  and  more  dynamos,  we  could  light  all  our  premises. 
The  cost  of  wiring  would  be  considerable,  but  this  done, 
the  saving  would  be  very  great. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  interior  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  was  subjected  to  extensive  alterations.  The  old 
work  tables  were  removed,  and  instead  of  them  four  new 
tables  were  run  the  entire  length  of  the  laboratory.  Two 
of  these  are  accessible  on  both  sides,  but  the  other  two  are 
placed  against  the  walls  so  that  the  students  work  at  them 
only  upon  one  side.  The  number  of  students  who  can  be 
accommodated  by  the  laboratory  at  once  has  thus  been 
about  trebled.  This  timely  improvement  has  immensely 
advanced  the  efficiency  of  this  department. 

Upon  the  cramped  quarters  of  our  instruction  in  Botany  I 
have  already  spoken.  Still  worse,  if  possible,  is  the  case 
with  that  in  Drawing.  The  number  of  students  in  this  study 
has  now  become  so  large  that  for  some  weeks  in  the  winter 
we  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  provide  places  for  all  of 
them  to  draw.    They  tried  the  east  end  of  Sayles  Hall,  but 
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it  was  noisy  and  cold,  and  the  hall  frequently  occupied,  so 
that  their  tables  and  instruments  had  to  be  moved.  They 
then  invaded  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  only  to  be 
hunted  thence  as  lawless  intruders  upon  territory  already 
preempted.  Next,  incurring  much  blame,  we  installed  them 
in  the  boxing  room  of  the  Gymnasium,  but  there,  too,  they 
were  incessantly  scolded  and  jostled.  At  last,  late  in  the 
year,  the  departure  from  College  of  a  few  students  vacated 
some  rooms  in  University  Hall,  where  these  distressed  peripa- 
tetics found  peace.  I  have  no  language  to  express  the  grief 
and  pain  which  I  feel  that  our  finances  do  not  permit  an  im- 
mediate enlargement  of  the  quarters  assigned  to  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  the  drawing  required  by  our  Engineering 
Courses,  whether  by  constructing  a  sky-light  through  the 
entire  attic  of  University  Hall,  or  by  surrendering,  as  space 
for  drawing,  part  or  all  of  the  fourth  story  of  the  building. 
The  latter  course  would  satisfactorily  provide  for  present 
necessities,  and  I  should  recommend  it  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  would  distressingly  trench  on  the  University's  dormitory 
accommodations,  already  far  too  meagre.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  some  way  will  soon  open  whereby  justice  can  be 
done  to  these  indispensable  forms  of  instruction,  which  be- 
come each  year  more  and  more  influential  among  the  Uni- 
versity's appliances. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
collegiate  year  in  September, — 422  men  in  the  undergraduate 
department — that  it  was  impossible  to  seat  them  all  in  the 
Chapel  at  once  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  alternatives  were  to  use  Sayles  Hall  for  chapel 
exercises  or  to  excuse  some  of  the  classes  from  required 
attendance  at  these  exercises.  The  latter  course  was  deter- 
mined upon,  not  without  some  misgiving,  for  the  reasons 
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that  the  acoustic  properties  of  Sayles  Hall  are  such  that, 
unless  the  Hall  is  considerably  well  filled,  speech  there 
is  none  too  easy  or  pleasant,  either  for  speaker  or  for  hearers. 
Besides,  it  is  difficult  properly  to  heat  the  Hall  in  the  cold 
days  of  winter,  particularly  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day. 
Accordingly,  for  the  two  upper  classes,  chapel  attendance 
has,  during  the  last  year,  been  optional.  This  has  not 
been  announced  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  University,, 
but  is  at  present  understood  to  be  simply  a  temporary 
necessity.  Whether  such  an  arrangement  will  continue 
when  a  larger  Chapel  is  provided  has  not  been  settled. 
It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  young  men  forming  the  classes  excused  have  been  very 
regular  in  their  chapel  attendance  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  not  in  the  Chapel  alone  that  the  capacity  of  our 
buildings  is  insufficient  for  the  number  of  our  students. 
From  statements  made  above  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
are  able  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  to  provide 
places  for  all  the  recitations  and  other  class  exercises 
now  necessitated  by  our  vast  work.  Nearly  all  our  lec- 
ture rooms  are  used  a  greater  number  of  hours  per  day 
than  is  for  the  health  or  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Still 
denser  crowding  will  be  forced  upon  us  when  the  next  class 
enters.  It  bids  fair  to  be  even  larger  than  the  last,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  be  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
larger  still,  had  we  the  necessary  dormitory  accommodations. 
It  is  in  the  lack  of  dormitories  from  which  we  suffer  most. 
It  being  apparent,  as  the  last  academic  year  was  closing,  that 
the  regular  dormitory  buildings  would  not  suffice  for  all  the 
new  students  who  would  wish  to  enter  College,  the  house 
owned  by  the  University  at  96  George  Street  was  fitted  for 
students*  use.    Applications  were  soon  filed  for  all  the  rooms. 
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after  which  we  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  dormitory  accommo- 
dations to  offer.  So  many  applicants  were  still  unprovided 
for,  that  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee,  late  in  the 
summer,  authorized  the  Treasurer  to  rent  the  large  house  at 
21  Brown  Street,  to  be  put,  so  far  as  necessary,  to  dormitory 
service.  These  additional  quarters  were  soon  disposed  of, 
the  second  and  third  stories  as  students'  lodgings,  the  first 
story  as  space  for  a  large  boarding  club.  For  the  year  to 
come,  it  will  unfortunately  be  necessary  to  eject  the  club  and 
divide  up  its  premises  for  occupancy  as  students*  quarters. 

Of  the  rooms  which  revert  to  us  this  year  we  are  opening 
none  to  students  from  Providence  or  vicinity ;  and  yet  every 
suite  or  room  which  we  have  to  offer  is  already  engaged. 
From  this  time  on  until  September  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
tell  all  applicants  for  membership  in  the  University  that  if 
they  come  they  must  secure  rooms  outside  of  College.  Stu- 
dents do  not  love  to  do  this.  In  consequence  of  such  lack 
of  room,  we  shall  lose  many,  who  will  go  to  institutions 
of  learning  where  they  can  be  accommodated  intra  fores.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  another  dormitory  like  Hope  College 
could  have  been  filled  this  year.  The  Corporation  will  doubt- 
less consider  again  at  this  time  whether  it  would  be  well  to 
invest  any  part  of  the  Common  Fund  in  the  erection  of 
a  dormitory.  I  see  the  advantages  of  such  a  course,  yet  am 
not  clear  that  it  is  desirable  on  the  whole,  tinless  a  vigorous 
movement  is  to  be  made  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the 
University,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  continue  suffering  from 
the  lack  of  dormitory  accommodations  than  to  trench  upon 
the  too  slender  free  fund  in  our  possession. 

Three  or  four  members  of  the  Faculty  have  during  the 
year  been  the  subjects  of  tempting  solicitations  to  leave  us 
for  other  institutions  of  learning.    It  is  pleasant  to  know 
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that  they  have  chosen  to  remain  here.  We  cannot,  however, 
hope  permanently  to  retain  men  so  in  demand  without  fuller 
remuneration  than  they  at  present  receive. 

This  brings  up  from  another  point  of  view  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  our  finances.  For  the  details  of  our  situation  in  this 
particular  I  must  refer  to  the  Treasurer's  Report.  From 
that  document  it  will  be  seen  that  the  University  last  year 
spent  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  more  than  it  received. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  our  budget  a  year  ago 
counted  upon  income  which  has  not  been  realized,  partly  to 
a  falling  off  in  our  interest  and  dividends,  and  partly  to  the 
extraordinary  outlay  made  this  year  for  educational  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  of  various  sorts.  All  of  this  is  perma- 
nently valuable,  therefore  of  the  nature  of  an  investment. 
Outlay  for  these  purposes  will  be  less  necessary  another 
year,  and  the  new  receipts,  of  which  we  are  now  certain,  with 
the  more  rigid  control  of  expenditures  just  instituted  by  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee,  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  next  year  to  keep  well  within  our  income. 

Much  of  the  Wilson  Smith  bequest  has  at  last  been 
paid  in,  though  no  interest  has  yet  become  available  from 
this  source.  The  Fayerweather  fund  is  still  in  court,  but 
the  litigation  has  recently  entered  upon  a  new  phase. 
Counsel  for  the  institutions  mentioned  in  Mr.  Fayerweather's 
will,  complaining  of  the  executors  for  assuming  to  convey 
away  the  residuary  estate  by  their  deed  of  gift,  are  seeking  a 
judicial  decision  invalidating  the  deed  and  enforcing  the 
treatment  of  that  part  of  the  estate  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  those  institutions,  thus  ruling  out  entirely  all  institutions, 
like  Brown  University,  not  named  in  the  will  itself.  The 
suit  to  this  end  has  been  once  dismissed  by  the  court,  but 
the  plaintiffs  have  not  relinquished  their  purpose.  They 
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liave  caused  to  be  filed  a  note  of  issue  based  upon  the  con- 
tention that  the  judge  had  no  right  to  dismiss,  as  some  of 
the  defendant  parties  had  not  put  in  their  answers.  The 
-executors  still  expect  to  defend  their  deed  and  to  distribute 
the  residuary  estate  according  to  its  provisions ;  but  no 
progress  in  this  direction  can  be  made  till  the  pending  issue 
is  settled. 

Hardly  a  dollar  in  new  assets  for  Brown  University  has 
-come  in  sight  this  year.  In  order  to  get  through  the 
-coming  twelve  months  without  narrowing  the  compass  of 
-our  teaching,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  certain 
forms  of  expenditure  more  than  is  desirable  or  healthy. 
There  is  no  escape  from  this.  Though  the  convictions 
•which  I  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  my  Report  last  year 
have  not  changed,  the  considerations  there  advanced  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  produced  much  impression  upon 
-others.  I  do  not,  therefore,  at  this  time  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  a  large  and  ulterior  development  for  the  University. 
I  simply  urge  upon  the  Corporation  that  quite  apart  from 
any  plans  of  such  a  kind,  a  movement  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  University  is  imperative,  unless  we  are  willing 
to  cut  off  our  teaching  departments  one  after  another  as  the 
interest  upon  our  investments  falls.  That  is  a  prospect  to 
^hich  I  cannot  look  forward  without  dismay,  nor  am  I  willing 
to  believe  that  the  friends  of  the  University  will  stand  by 
and  permit  such  curtailment  to  be  forced  upon  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  scope  of  our  elective  studies  is  very 
great.  It  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table  : 
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While  one  and  another  of  these  courses  might  doubtless 
be  quashed  without  vitally  weakening  the  system  as  a  means 
of  training  for  the  Bachelorship,  still,  speaking  generally, 
the  range  of  our  work  is  on  the  whole  not  greater  than  it 
ought  to  be  were  all  purpose  toward  university  development 
to  be  renounced.  Whatever  our  policy,  we  certainly  do  none 
too  much  teaching  in  Philosophy,  the  Classics,  Mathematics, 
History,  Political  and  Social  Science,  in  any  of  the  Sciences 
of  Nature,  or  in  the  Modern  Languages.  If  it  were  thought 
best  to  cut  off  the  Semitic  and  the  Engineering  branches 
now  offered,  a  teaching  force  equivalent  to  that  engaged  in 
these  is  still  necessary  properly  to  round  out  our  curriculum 
in  Classical  and  Romance  Philology. 

The  fear  that  the  methods  and  distribution  of  teaching 
now  prevalent  in  Brown  University  involve  either  in  pur- 
pose or  in  effect  any  sacrifice,  any  subordination  of  strictly 
collegiate  work,  I  believe  to  be  quite  baseless  and  mistaken. 
On  the  contrary,  never  before  was  the  training  required  of 
our  students  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  on  the  whole  so  rich, 

so  nobly  edifying  as  at  this  moment.  I  have  often  said,  and 
# 

the  conviction  becomes  stronger  with  me  each  year,  that  in 
order  to  do  its  lower  and  ordinary  teaching  well,  a  Faculty 
of  Instruction  needs  to  be  carrying  on  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  highest  work  that  it  can  possibly  do.  At  the  same 
time,  should  worst  come  to  worst,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  courses  prove  absolutely  unavoidable,  or  should 
the  same  be  for  any  reason  deemed  wise,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  present  organization  of  the  curriculum  which  would 
render  such  shrinkage  fatal  or  difBcult. 

In  October  last  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Monetary  Conference,  to  convene  at 
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^^ssels,  Belgium,  on  the  22d  of  November.    The  Executive 
^^ttiinittee  voted  a  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose,  their 
being  ratified  by  the  Corporation  at  its  meeting,  Novem- 
30.   The  duties  of  my  office,  which  at  that  time  involved 
teaching,  were  provided  for  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
senior  member  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  Clarke,  who  dis- 
charged them  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all    Upon  my  re- 
turn, on  January  2d,  in  time  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  second 
term,  when  my  teaching  began,  I  found  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  University  entirely  prosperous.    The  Conference  had 
adjourned  until  the  30th  of  May,  and  it  has  since  been  re-ad- 
joumed  till  next  November.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  I  tendered  my  resignation  as 
delegate,  in  the  sincere  hope  that  I  might  not  be  called  upon 
to  go  abroad  again  in  this  interest.    The  President  declined 
to  accept  my  resignation,  requesting  me  to  continue  upon 
the  Commission,  which,  with  the  renewed  permission  of  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee,  I  consented  to  do.  I, 
however,  regard  it  unlikely  that  any  such  modification  of  my 
engagements  at  home  will  be  necessary. 

I  am  heartily  grateful  to  the  many  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, especially  those  constituting  the  Advisory  and  Exec- 
utive Committee,  for  advice  and  assistance  touching  the 
many  matters  connected  with  the  University  which  I  have 
had  to  lay  before  them  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS, 

President, 
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REPORTS   OF  PROFESSORS 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering.] 

To  THE  Pbesident  OF  Brown  Univebsity  : 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  report: 


The  large  number  of  students  in  the  Freshman  class  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  class  into  five  sections  for  instruction.  The  division 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  embracing  three  gi*ades.  Three 
of  these  sections  have  come  under  my  instruction,  in  Geometry,  Trigo- 
nometry and  Algebra,  respectively,  during  the  three  terms.  The  usual 
amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year.  One  section 
has  been  instructed  each  toi*m  through  the  year  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Manning, 
one  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Burnham,  and  two  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Alger,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Professor  Davis,  was  appointed  instructor  in  Pure  Mathe- 
matics. 

The  elective  classes  in  Pure  Mathematics  have  been  instructed  by  Dr. 
Manning  and  Mr.  Alger,  as  shown  by  their  accompanying  report: 


To  Prof.  B.  F.  Clarke: 

1  have  had  one  division  of  the  Freshman  class;  the  fifth  in  the  fall 
term,  the  third  in  the  winter,  and  the  first  in  the  spring,  the  first  divi- 
sion as  last  year  taking  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra. 

I  have  given  two  elective  courses  through  the  year.  One  course  con- 
sisted of  two  terms  in  the  Calculus  and  one  in  Determinants  and  Theory 
of  Equations;  the  other  consisted  of  one  term  completing  the  Calculus 
and  two  terms  in  Differential  Equations. 

I  have  also  given  a  graduate  course  one  hour  a  week  in  Theory  of 
Functions. 


I.  Mathematics. 


[^Report  of  Br,  H.  P.  Manning,] 


Respectfully  submitted, 


H.  P.  Manning. 
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[Beport  <if  Mr.  John  L,  Alger,] 

'^^THE  PROFESSOB  OF  MATHEMATICS  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

^8  Instructor  in  Mathematics  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port for  the  year  1802-93: 

Freshman  Class. 

The  second  and  fourth  divisions  in  Geometi*y,  the  first  and  third  in 
Trigonometry,  and  the  third  and  fifth  in  Algebra,  have  recited  to  me 
during  the  past  year.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  change  the  text- 
books in  use,  nor  the  amount  of  work  done  in  previous  years.  The 
%her  divisions  have  worked  with  some  degree  o^nthusiasm  and  have 
performed  more  work  than  that  given  in  the  text-books.  The  third  and 
fourth  divisions  in  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  omitted  a  few  of  the 
more  difficult  problems  in  different  parts  of  the  books.  In  Algebra  a 
very  great  difference  in  previous  training  was  noticed.  In  Wells'  Col- 
lege Algebra  the  third  division  commenced  with  quadratics  and  went 
to  continued  fractions,  omitting  a  few  pages  less  important  than  the 
rest.  The  fifth  division  took  about  thirty  pages  less. 

Sophomore  Class. 

The  class  has  been  large  throughout  the  year,  commencing  with 
thirty  and  ending  with  twenty-four.  In  this  class,  with  the  exception 
of  cases  of  continued  illness,  the  absences  have  amounted  to  only  two  per 
cent.  During  the  first  two  terms  Bowser's  Analytical  Geometiy  was 
gone  over  through  most  of  the  quarter,  on  Equations  of  the  second  de- 
gree. In  the  spring  term,  with  Rice  and  Johnson's  Abridged  Calculus 
as  a  text-book,  the  class  has  finished  the  Differential  Calculus  through 
maxima  and  minima.  During  the  second  term  the  class  was  divided 
into  committees,  and  each  committee  reported  through  its  chairman 
on  some  part  of  the  history  of  mathematics.  The  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject were  made  chronological  as  far  as  possible. 

Half  an  hour  a  week  was  given  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of 
these  reports,  and  the  course  was  happily  ended  with  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Hanniog  on  the  most  recent  developments  in  mathematics. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Algeb. 

June  26,  1893. 

U.  Civil  Engineering. 

Last  year  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  new  course  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  several  students  took  the  studies  of  the  first  year  of  the  course.  • 
inii^TMUr  the  coiuse  of  instruction  has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 

S.  Brownell,  who  reports  his  work  as  follows: 
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[Report  of  Mr.  Ernest  H.  BrovonelL] 


To  Prof.  Brxjamin  F.  Clarke: 

Sir:   I  herewith  report  the  work  of  the  classes  in  Civil  Engineering: 
Each  class  has  attended  three  hours  a  week  nominally,  or  six  hours 
when  the  work  has  been  entii*ely  drawing  and  field-work. 

The  class  in  Elementary  Surveying  consisted  of  nineteen  members  the 
first  term,  thirteen  the  second  term,  and  eleven  the  thii*d  term.  They 
have  done  good  work  in  the  lecture-room  and  in  the  field,  especially 
after  the  first  term.  In  the  drawing  connected  with  the  course,  very 
little  has  been  done,  owing  to  the  lack  of  room.  The  individual  stu- 
dents, going  at  different  times  to  different  places,  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  proper  contl^l. 

*  The  class  in  Advanced  Surveying  consisted  of  one  member  the  second 
term,  and  of  three  the  third  term.   A  fair  amount  of  work  was  done. 

The  class  in  Railroads  and  Highways,  consisting  of  eight  students  the 
first  and  second  terms,  and  seven  the  third  term,  has  done  very  good  work. 
Besides  attending  lectures  covering  the  study  of  the  ordinary  problems 
of  railroad  surveying  and  the  computation  of  earthwork,  and  a  few 
special  problems,  the  students  have  made  the  necessary  actual  surveys 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
situated  in  Cranston. 


A  class  of  about  twenty  students,  chiefly  Sophomores,  with  three 
Juniors,  pursued  the  study  of  Elementary  Mechanics  for  two  terms, 
doing  somewhat  more  work  than  former  classes  during  the  same  time. 
It  is  the  design  of  this  course  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  the  subject  to  those  students  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  course,  and  any  others,  who  do  not  intend  to  make  mechanics  a 
specialty.  As  it  is  treated  without  the  use  of  the  Calculus,  it  is  accessi- 
ble to  all  students  having  a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics. 

A  class  of  Seniors  and  Juniors  has  pursued  for  two  terms  a  more  ad- 
vanced course,  using  Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering  as  a  text-book. 
It  was  a  most  enthusiastic  class,  going  over  with  thoroughness  320  pages 
of  the  text-book,  together  with  the  performing  of  many  original  prob- 
lems and  exercises.  The  following  are  among  the*  subjects  treated: 
Statics  of  material  points  and  of  flexible  cords,  rectilinear  and  curvi- 
linear motion,  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  moment  of  inertia,  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  laws  of  friction  in  all  its  relation  to  machines,  strength 
of  materials  in  resisting  strains  arising  from  tension,  compression, 
torsion  on  shearing,  theory  of  elasticity  of  materials,  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity and  safe  load,  and  the  designing  of  built  beams. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Ernest  H.  Brownell, 

Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 


III.  Mechanics. 
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The  above  is  a  part  of  the  proposed  course  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
lug  which  will  be  carried  through  five  terms  when  complete.  This 
course  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 


During  the  third  term  a  course  of  lectures  on  Architecture,  its  His- 
tory and  Construction,  was  given  to  a  class  made  up  of  Juniors  and 
Sophomores.  This  course  was  formerly  given  in  connection  with 
Architectural  Drawing.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  department  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  I  have  given  the  lectures  this  year  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Professor  of  that  department. 


[Report  qf  the  Newport-Rogers  Professor  qf  Chemistry] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  instruction  conducted 
in  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  University  during  the  past  year: 

We  are  now  offering  instruction  to  students  (first  and  second)  in  a 
definitely  organized  course  covering  two  years  (third),  in  a  tolerably 
wide  choice  of  special  courses  for  a  third  year  (fourth),  in  such  addi- 
tional instruction  as  may  be  demanded  by  graduate  students.  We  are 
also  teaching,  from  time  to  time,  and  almost  every  year,  certain  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  forms  of  chemical  business,  who  are  taking  no  col- 
lege studies  other  than  chemistry. 

In  the  table  on  page  SO  of  the  President's  Report,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents electing  chemistry  were  as  follows : 

In  Descriptive  Chemistry   154 

In  Analytical  Chemistry   76 

In  Medical  Chemistry   2 


I  believe  this  total  was  not  exceeded  by  any  other  elective  course 
taught  last  year. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  course  have  been  greater  in  number 
than  those  of  the  second  year  course  and  those  of  advanced  courses,  be- 
cause the  number  of  persons  desiring  a  general  conspectiLS  of  the  entire 
field  of  chemistry  will  naturally  be  greater  than  those  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  in  a  more  professional  way. 


IV.   History  of  Architecture. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Benjamin  F.  Clarke. 


Total 


232 
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During  the  past  year,  our  students  have  carried  on  their  individual 
laboratory  work  and  their  studies  in  the  literature  of  chemistry  and 
their  attendance  on  chemical  lectures  in  the  same  general  way  as  last 
year,  though  with  certain  modifications.  I  believe  that  in  no  two  years 
of  my  teaching  chemistry  in  Brown  University  have  our  courses  con- 
sisted of  the  same  material.  I  have  endeavored  to  modify  the  courses 
year  by  year  with  the  hope  of  a  steady  improvement. 

The  number  of  courses  we  have  laid  out  and  are  actually  offering, 
represents  a  very  ambitious  attempt  to  perform  a  certain  part  of  the 
work  of  a  scientific  school.  In  our  efforts  we  are  hampered  by  lack  of 
sufficient  money  and  lack  of  sufficient  laboratory  accommodations. 
However,  the  new  work-benches  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  introduced 
in  the  summer  of  1892,  have  been  found  to  be  very  serviceable  to  the 
largo  classes  taught  since;  and  the  advantages  derived  have  fully  justi- 
fied the  moderate  outlay  involved. 

I  hope  that  my  reiteration  of  the  need  of  a  new  building  for  chemical 
purposes  will  not  be  considered  tedious.  I  feel  entirely  confid^t  that 
we  shall  ere  long  secure,  from  some  generous  friend  of  higher  education, 
the  means  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  new  chemical  laboratory;  I 
therefore  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  continue  mentioning  our  need  in 
this  respect  until  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  person.  I 
touch  the  subject,  therefore,  in  an  entirely  hopeful  manner,  and  not  in 
a  complaining  one.  I  have  already  a  series  of  sketch  plans  prepared,  so 
that  when  the  necessary  money  is  secured,  no  undue  delay  need  occur. 

I  look  back  upon  the  work  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory  during  the 
past  year  with  considerable  satisfaction,  feeling  that  with  the  facilities 
at  our  disposal,  we  have  carried  on  our  courses  with  a  high  degree  of 
success. 


The  workshop  was  open  to  students  during  the  entire  College  year, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mount,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Lester  and  Stark, 
in  the  wood-working  and  machine  departments,  respectively: 

The  attendance  was  as  follows: 


Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Appleton, 
Newport-Rogers  Professor  of  Chemistry. 


[Report  of  the  Hazard  Professor  of  Physics.] 


Instruction. 


First  term. . . 
Second  term. 
Third  teim.. 


21 
17 
16 
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The  time  devoted  to  workshop  practice  by  each  student  was  six 
hours  per  week. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  was  open  daily  during  the  first  two  terms 
for  experimental  work  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.  Each 
student  was  required  to  be  present  three  times  per  week  for  two  con- 
secutive hours  each  time,  and  on  the  completion  of  every  experiment 
to  hand  in  a  written  report  showing  the  method  followed  and  the  re- 
sults obtained.   Number  of  students: 

First  term   2 

Second  term   2 

Daring  the  third  term  a  course,  following  in  the  main  Daniell's  Prin- 
ciples of  Physics,  was  offered  as  an  elective  for  advanced  students.  The 
exercises  were  three  each  week,  and  were  attended  by  a  class  of  six. 
This  work  was  under  my  charge.  An  elective  class  of  four  under  Mr. 
Mount's  supervision,  made  a  special  study  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
using  as  text-book  Kapp's  Electric  Transmission  of  Energy.  Mr.  Mount 
also  took  charge  of  the  class-room  work  in  elementary  electricity  and 
magnetism,  two  exercises  per  week,  the  text-book  used  being  S.  Thomp- 
son's Elementary  Lessons.  The  Laboratory  work  belonging  to  this 
coarse,  two  hours  per  week  for  each  student,  was  \mder  my  personal 
direction.   The  class  numbered  twenty-two. 

A  class  in  Photography,  numbering  eighteen,  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Mount 

University  Extension. 

A  series  of  thirteen  lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,  illustrated  by 
models  and  experiments,  was  given  by  Mr.  Mount,  beginning  in  Feb- 
ruary and  ending  in  May,  to  a  class  of  forty-live.  These  lectures  took 
place  in  Wilson  Hall,  and  the  apparatus  and  appliances  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  freely  used. 

The  Building. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  walls  of  the  Laboratories  were 
painted,  the  result  being  a  great  improvement  in  the  light,  and  also  in 
the  general  cleanliness  of  the  rooms. 

The  wiring  of  the  building  for  electrical  purposes  has  been  pushed 
during  the  year  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted. 

I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  recommendation  in  my  report  of  last 
year,  that  iron  gratings  be  provided  for  the  windows  opening  at,  or 
near,  the  level  of  the  ground  floor. 

In  addition  to  the  special  use  for  which  Wilson  Hall  was  constructed, 
it  has  during  the  year  furnished  class-rooms  for  Professors  Clarke, 
Upton,  Delabarre,  and  Manning. 

The  Photographic  Laboratory  was  occupied  during  two  terms  by 
Professor  Delabarre  as  his  Psychological  Laboratory,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  that  I  should  share  my  lecture-room  with  Professors  Dela- 
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barre  and  Seth.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  at  least  the  Photo- 
graphic Laboratory  and  the  Lecture-room  for  Physics  cannot  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  work-shop  has  been  frequently  called  upon  for  the  construction 
of  appliances  for  other  departments  of  the  University.  Appendix  A 
contains  a  statement  of  such  work  done  during  the  year. 

Apparatus. 

The  entire  income  of  the  Apparatus  fund  for  the  year,  supplemented 
by  generous  gifts  from  two  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Univer- 
sity, was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  electincal  appliances  and  instru- 
ments. A  list  of  the  instruments  thus  purchased  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  B.  We  have  now  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  outfit  for  Labora- 
tory work  in  the  department  of  electricity  so  far  as  undergraduate  in- 
struction can  be  carried,  and  a  good  foundation  for  advanced  work  and 
research.  Thanks  to  the  most  opportune  gift  from  Messrs.  Armington 
and  Sims  of  Providence  of  a  25  horse  power  steam  engine,  we  are  able 
to  utilize  our  dynamos  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

But  little  time  has  been  available  this  year  for  the  construction  of 
apparatus.  Appendix  C  shows  the  principal  work  of  this  kind  done 
during  the  year. 

Gifts. 

In  addition  to  the  donation  of  a  large  part  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
mentioned  above,  the  Laboratory  has  received  the  following  gifts  since 
June  30,  1892: 

Armington  &  Sims  Steam  Engine,  25  horse  power,  from  Messrs. 
Armington  &  Sims,  Providence. 

Steam  pump,  from  Davidson  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Steam  pump,  from  Worthington  Steam  Pump  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Steam  pump,  from  Deane  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Concession  of  three-fourths  purchase  price  on  pair  of  steam  engine 
indicators,  American  Steam  Guage  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Two  barrels  Vacuum  oil,  from  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Rochester,  Y. 

Set  of  castings  for  a  1  horse  power  motor,  from  Prof.  John  Peirce, 
Providence. 

Various  photographic  chemicals  and  supplies,  from  Prof.  John  Peirce, 
Providence. 

36-inch  wood  pulley,  from  Mr.  Wales  of  the  Menasha  Wood  Pulley  Co. 

Exhibit  at  Chicago. 

The  work-shop  contributed  its  share  to  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  World*s  Columbian  Exposition.  Appendix  D  gives  a  hst 
of  the  articles  sent,  and  the  names  of  their  constructors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eli  W.  Blakk. 
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Appendix  A. 

Work  done  for  other  departments  of  the  University: 


Botanical  Department   8  hours. 

Military  Department  ,   5 

Chemical  Department.   63  " 

Mathematics  and  Drawing   16  " 

University   760  " 

Gymnasium   82  '* 

Psychology   116  " 

Library   7  ** 

Observatory   10  " 


1,005 

The  gas  engine  was  employed  184  hours  on  work  for  other  depart- 
ments. 

Appendix  B. 

Apparatus  purchased : 

Fifty  cells  Storage  Battery  (Bradbury-Stone),  capacity  400  ampere 
hours. 

One  6-kilowatt  Edison  Generator,  110  volts. 

One  3- kilowatt  Thomson-Houston  Generator,  110  volts. 

Three  4-kilowatt  Edison  Generator,  110  volts. 

One  Pony  Alternator  (Westinghouse),  50  volts. 

One  Thomson-Houston  Arc  Machine,  capacity  nine  1200  c.  p.  arc  lamps. 
One  hundred  110- volt  Incandescent  Lam^s. 
Six  Arc  Lamps,  Thomson-Houston,  2000  c.  p. 
One  Coulomb's  Electrometer. 

Appendix  C, 

Appai-atus  constructed : 
Condenser  for  Steam  Engine. 
Reducing  Motion  for  Indicators  on  Steam  Engine. 
Wbeatstone's  Bridge. 
Rheostat  for  dynamo  room. 
Copying  stand  and  frames  for  Photography. 
Acoustical  Concave  Reflector. 
Appliances  for  Chronograph. 
Prony  Brake. 

Appendix  B, 

One  h.  p.  Motor,  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Tillinghast. 
One  1-10  h.  p.  Motor,  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Eiswald. 
Set  of  Taps,  made  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Merriman. 
Set  of  hardened  Mandrels,  made  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Beede. 
Cast-iron  Straight  Edge,  made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Adams. 
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Iron  Jack-screw,  made  by  Mr.  G.  R.  C.  Hall. 
Tool-Chest  in  oak,  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Orswell. 
Music-Stand  in  oak,  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Orswell. 
Model  of  Wilson  Hall,  made  by  Mr.  F.  Lester. 
Model  of  Ladd  Observatory,  made  by  Mr.  F.  Lester. 
Practice  Pieces  in  iron. 
Set  of  Joints  in  wood. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Agricultural  Zoology  and  Curator  of  the 

Museums.] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  Agricultural  Zoology  and  Curator  of  the  "Jenks 
Museum  of  Zoology"  and  the  **  Museum  of  Anthropology,"  respectfully 
submits  the  following  report: 

Instead  of  one  lecture  per  week  as  heretofore,  the  course  in  Agricul- 
ture' was  enlarged  to  three  lectures  per  week,  with  great  satisfaction  to 
those  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  State  Agricultural  Scholarships;  sev- 
eral of  the  class  assunng  the  lecturer  that,  had  they  known  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  course,  they  would  have  chosen  it,  if  op- 
tional instead  of  its  being  required  of  them.  The  deportment  of  the 
class  was,  in  every  respect,  unexceptional,  and  the  rank  of  scholarship 
attained  by  every  member  highly  gratifying,  as  well  as  encouraging  for 
future  interest  in  the  department. 

As  Curator  I  have  given  full  time  to  the  reari*angement  made  possible 
by  the  completion  of  the  new  cases  for  Anthropology,  and  hope  before 
the  end  of  the  year  to  have  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of  the  tedious  but 
necessary  work  completed,  and  the  specimens  placed  in  their  respective 
cabinets  according  to  the  latest  classification. 

Valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  the  two  Museums  during  the 
year  as  follows : 

About  150  specimens  of  Anthropology  from  Irebu,  an  interior  town  of 
Africa,  collected  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Hartsock,  class  of  '89,  were  presented  by 
his  widow  in  his  name.  Accompanying  this  most  valuable  and  unique 
gift,  illustrating  in  its  variety  the  customs  of  the  natives  in  respect  to 
their  e very-day  life,  is  a  fine  variety  of  Insects,  Reptiles  and  Osteological 
specimens  for  the  Museum  of  Zoology.  There  have  also  been  given  a 
French  Communist  Liberty  Cap,  1792,  from  C.  R.  Stafford;  Indian 
lance-points  and  reptiles  from  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard ;  idol  head  of  Buddha 
from  Rev.  D.  Downie,  D.  D. ;  antique  perforated  tin  lantern  from  T.  L. 
Neff;  Indian  brass  relic  from  A.  E.  Vaughan;  lance-points  from  Charles 
Greene;  copy  of  the  MS.  describing  Indian  relics  found  in  Fall  River  in 
1832,  and  coins,  from  W.  A.  Greene;  a  large  engraving  of  the  battlefield 
of  Chalmette,  near  New  Orleans,  very  valuable,  from  Mrs.  H.  A.  Sim- 
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niona;  20  impressions  of  Japanese  wood- work  from  R.  A.  Bennett,  *86; 

medals  and  tokens  from  Walter  S.  Foster;  Confederate  bills  in 
^etyfrom  A.C.  Mendenhall;  coins,  birds  in  skin  and  mammals  from 
W.  P.  Jencks;  six-rayed  starfishes,  rare,  from  George  R.  Gray;  a 
We  shell,  Meomagrandis,  from  Capt.  R.  A.  Samuels;  gypsy-moth  in 
different  stages  from  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald;  eggs  of  the  White  Ibis  from 
^•G.  Delaney;  fossils  of  the  Waverly  formation  from  F.  A.  Randall; 
J^ew  Jersey  fossils  from  F.  W.  Wamsley;  coral  from  Mrs.  D.  A.  Kelley; 
'^''^  impressions  from  John  Devlin;  calamite  from  John  Cobbett;  Gila 
Monster  from  W.  A.  Conklin,  Ph.  D.;  head  of  a  shearwater  and  skeleton 
robin  from  D.  L.  Sharp;  osteological  specimens  in  variety  from  G. 
^-  ^eld;  four  birds  in  skin  from  E.  Reynolds;  279  mounted  birds  from 
.*  ^  Beckwith;  30  fine  minerals  from  C.  H.  Denison;  6  specimens  of 
H^^^'^^mRev.  R.  Henry  Ferguson,  '84;  porphyritic  iron,  M.  Y.  B.  Dar- 
eon   Ophite  from  J.  Mason  Gross;  and  from  others  minor  miscellan- 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 


\.Report  qf  the  Professor  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures] 

To  THB  Pbesident  OF  THE  Uiovkbsity: 

As  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  I  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

I.  Courses  of  Study. 

The  regular  courses  in  Elementary  German,  in  Heine,  Lessing,  Schil- 
ler, Goethe,  offered  to  undergraduates  and  extending  through  three 
years,  have  been  given  during  the  present  year,  though  with  some  modi- 
fications. The  course  in  Middle  High  German,  first  offered  in  1889,  has 
also  been  continued.   In  addition  six  new  courses  have  been  offered  for 
the  first  time  this  year :    Gothic,  Old  Norse,  Old  H  igh  German,  Advanced 
Middle  High  German,  Teutonic  Mythology,  each  one  houi^  a  week,  and 
German  Literature,  three  hours,  open  to  all  advanced  students.  These 
classes  ha?e  been  well  attended  and  the  work  accomplished  has  been  very 
gratifying.   It  is  proposed  to  offer  a  one  hour  course  in  Dutch  the  com- 
ing year.  If  the  work  for  graduate  students  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  a  course  in  General  Germanic  Philology  should  be  added  at  once. 
If  the  teaching  force  warrants  it,  such  a  course  will  be  offered  next 
year. 

II.   Number  of  Students. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  German  Department  was  never 
90  large.   As  a  matter  of  record  I  beg  to  include  the  following  tabulated 
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statement,  based  upon  conditions  existing  during  the  middle  term.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  courses  run  through  the  entire  year, 
and  there  is  not  much  fluctuation  in  numbers  from  term  to  term : 


Undergraduate  Courses. 


Subject. 


FiBST  Year— Sophomores.. 


Second  Teab. 


Third  Year. 


Literature. 


Juniors  67 

Women   2 

Seniors  29 

Graduates   2 

Specials  4 

Women,  5. 

Seniors  10 

Juniors   6 

Gi^duates  6 


Women,  2. 


Honor  Courses, 


Total. 


Seniors  

Juniors.  ... 
Sophomores. 


102 


35 


21 


8 
10 
17 


262 


> 
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Graduate  Courses. 


SlJBJECT. 

Ed 

aq 

Divisions. 

Hours  pbb 
Week. 

Total 

Ho  UBS. 

MHtelhockdeutsch, 

FiBST  Yka^.     Seniors  5 

Women,  2. 

12 

1 

1 

1 

Mitielhochdeutach. 

SECOND  Tear.  .  ^^^^^^'^ J: 
Women,  2. 

12 

1 

1 

1 

Gothic.  J  Seniors   1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

IfTTHOLooY.  I  Women,  1. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Total   42  5  5  5 

Undeisradoate  Total   262  27 


Grand  Total   304  32 

Incladed  in  the  above  tables  are  thirteen  graduate  students  pursuing 
courses,  either  major  or  minor  in  German,  for  advanced  degrees,  three  of 
whom  are  women.  The  introduction  of  University  courses  marks  the 
begmning  of  a  most  important  era  in  our  history,  and  I  beg  to  submit 
Hso  the  following  tabulated  statement  of 
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Studies  enrolled  in  Gkbman  fob  Advancbo  Deobebs. 


AJOR. 

Degree. 

INOR. 

H 
O 

ESIDE 

g  K 
H 

E-t 

5 

8 

8 

8 

0 

11 

14 

25 

10 

15 

Total  

16 

17 

33 

18 

15 

The  students  in  German  at  the  Women's  College  are  not  included  in 
the  above  tables,  as  they  are  not  under  my  charge.  The  Sophomore 
class  in  German  at  that  institution  has,  I  am  informed,  eighteen  mem- 
bers. 

III.   Con  ANT  German  Seminar  Library. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  above  advanced  courses  could  not  have 
been  offered  had  it  not  been  for  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  rich  H- 
brary  which  the  noble  generosity  of  Mr.  H.  Couant  and  other  friends  of 
the  University  has  enabled  us  to  gather  in  our  admirable  quarters  in 
Sayles  Hall.  This  library  has  been  the  centre  and  inspiration  of  our 
work  during  the  year,  and  here  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night 
might  have  been  seen  each  day  a  large  number  of  entliusiastic  students, 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  pursuing  with  ardor  advanced  studies,  doing 
such  work  as  was  never  before  possible  at  this  ancient  seat  of  learning. 
This  library  of  about  6000  volumes  has  been  increased  during  the  year 
by  the  addition  of  several  hundred  new  publications.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  secure  at  once  upon  publication  evei'y  new  work  along  the  lines  of 
German  literature  or  philology.  About  $600  have  been  expended  in  pur- 
chases since  the  library  was  placed  in  its  present  quarters  last  fall.  Over 
sixty  fine  copper  and  steel  plate  engravings  and  photographs  have  been 
handsomely  framed  in  quartered  oak  at  large  expense,  and  placed  upon 
the  walls  of  the  lecture  room  and  of  the  Seminary.  Two  new  bronze 
statues,  Siegfried  and  Arminius,  cast  upon  our  order  in  Munich,  have 
been  added  to  our  collection,  which  comprises  now,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  life-size  busts  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  three-quarter  life-size  bust 
of  Bismarck,  and  a  very  spirited  equestrian  bronze  of  Faust  and  He- 
phisto.  I  hope  Boon  to  add  a  Luther.  These  works  of  art  constantly 
before  the  student  serve  not  only  to  awaken  an  interest  in  study,  but  also 
to  cultivate  the  taste. 
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IV.   The  Work  and  the  Cobps. 


It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  report  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
work  done  in  so  many  and  so  different  courses.  I  may  say,  however, 
without  hesitation  that  the  work  accomplished  has  been  far  greater  and 
better  than  was  ever  before  even  possible.  .  I  wish  to  acknowledge  here 
in  a  special  manner  the  services  of  Messrs.  Scott,  Crowell  and  Leonard, 
and  to  recommend  most  urgently  that  their  services  be  continued  A 
corps  of  four  instructors  for  German  looks  large  in  the  catalogue,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  three  assistants  are  graduate  students, 
giving  but  a  part  of  their  time  to  instruction,  and  two  of  them,  a  very 
small  part.  If  the  University  work  already  begun  in  this  department  is 
to  go  forward,  we  need  at  once  an  assistant  fully  equipped  to  take  charge 
of  the  philological  division  of  the  work,  so  that  I  may  devote  my  efforts 
to  the  development  of  the  literary  side  of  the  department,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  more  important,  and  in  the  undergraduate  courses  should 
be  the  main  aim.  The  graduate  work  is  at  present  so  varied  and  so  ex- 
acting that  I  have  been  forced,  much  to  my  regret,  to  turn  over  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  to  Messrs.  Crowell  and  Leonard.  I  hope 
during  the  coming  year  to  meet  each  division  of  these  classes  once  a 
week.  As  there  are  six  divisions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  this,  as  the 
Senior  course  and  course  in  literature  are  each  three  hours,  if  I  am 
forced  to  carry  all  the  graduate  courses.  Moreover,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  Senior  class,  as  the  numi^er  this  year  is  as  large  as  can  be 
well  handled,  and  the  largest  class-room  was  full.  We  must  realize  that 
our  numbers  are  increasing  very  rapidly  and  the  total  number  in  this  de- 
partment will  probably  be  largely  increased  next  year,  demanding 
additional  divisions,  and  additional  hours  for  the  instructors,  that  is, 
unless  we  cut  down  the  number  of  courses,  and  surrender  the  ground 
already  gained.  It  is  a  question  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  admin- 
istration whether  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  department  should  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  work  with  large  undergraduate  classes  in 
order  to  conduct  the  work  of  smxill  graduate  classes.  An  hour  with  a 
class  of  ten  costs  the  instructor  just  as  much  labor  as  with  a  class  of 
forty,  and  the  graduate  work  is  far  more  exacting  than  that  with  regular 
college  classes.  The  difficulties  will  increase  and  multiply  every  year, 
and  I  see  but  one  reasonable  solution,  the  appointment  of  an  assistant 
who  <»n  give  his  whole  time  to  the  advanced  philological  work  and  to 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  Seminar  Library,  VorwdrtSy  I  take  it, 
is  the  watchword  of  the  day.  This  department  desires  to  advance  with 
the  others,  and  I  trust  I  may  not  be  compelled  to  report  twelve  months 
hence  that  our  movement  has  been  riickwdrta. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Alonzo  Williams. 


^uly,  1893. 
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[Report  qf  the  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art^  and  Curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology. '\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  As  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Curator  of  the  Museum 
of  Classical  Archaeology,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  created 
the  new  department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  honored  me  by  entrusting 
this  department  to  me,  and  by  making  me  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Art.  With  a  part,  an  important  part,  of  the  duties  of  the  professorship 
I  had  some  acquaintance;  for  while  I  was  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  this  University  I  had 
given  instruction  in  Classical  Archaeology  for  several  years,  and  this 
work  now  belongs  to  the  department  of  the  Fine  Arts.  As  the  Cor- 
poration well  knew,  I  had  had  no  experience  in  teaching  the  history 
of  the  periods  of  art  which  follow  the  classical  period,  although  I  had 
given  some  attention  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  those  periods.  You 
will  remember  that  my  new  appointment  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  great 
a  surprise  to  me,  that  I  hesitated  to  accept  it,  because  I  should  have  de- 
sired more  ample  time  for  preparation  for  the  new  duties  which  it  im- 
posed on  me.  But  the  concessions  made  to  me  were  so  indulgent  and 
so  generous,  that  I  ventured  to  enter  the  new  field  of  labor,  in  which  I 
saw  an  opportunity  for  useful  service,  in  connexion  with  a  subject  of  a 
most  congenial  and  engaging  nature.  I  outlined  coui*ses  of  study,  and 
in  September  last  began  the  work  of  instruction.  I  have  not  attempted, 
during  the  past  year,  to  give  all  the  coui*ses  which  were  outlined.  Ex- 
perience and  opportunity  undoubtedly  will  cause  me  to  make  consider- 
able changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  plans  of  these  courses. 

The  work  which  I  have  done  during  the  past  year  in  connexion  with 
the  University  has  been  to  give  regular  instruction  to  undergraduates, 
to  lecture  in  university  extension  courses  and  in  the  public  course  of 
university  lectures,  and  to  perform  such  duties  in  the  Museum  of  Class- 
ical Archaeology  as  were  incumbent  on  me  as  cumtor  of  that  museum. 

1.   The  Undergraduate  Courses  of  Instruction. 

In  the  first  term  I  gave  instruction  in  Classical  Archaeology  three 
hours  a  week  to  a  class  consisting  of  two  Seniors,  six  Juniors,  and  one 
special  student.  I  followed  a  course  similar  to  my  former  courses  in 
the  same  subject,  using  Collignon's  Manual  of  Greek  Ai*chaeology  as  a 
text-book,  and  supplementing  it  by  lectures  and  by  reading  in  various 
standard  works.  I  used  for  illustmtion  the  casts  and  models  in  the 
museum,  my  private  collection  of  photographs,  and  illustrations  in 
books,  etc.  Our  subject  of  study  was  the  history  of  Greek  architecture 
and  sculpture,  after  noticing  briefly  the  earlier  art  of  Egypt  and  the 
Orient,  so  far  as  it  was  related  to  Greek  art. 
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In  the  second  term  I  had  a  class  of  six  Seniors,  five  Juniors,  and  one 
^'lal  student,  three  hours  a  week.   We  continued  our  work  in  Greek 
Archaeology,  completing  the  account  of  sculpture,  and  studying  the 
n^or  arts, — ceramics,  bronzes,  numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.,  concluding 
^th  the  study  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  art.   For  Etruscan  and  Roman 
art  1  dictated  notes.   I  secured  a  certain  amount  of  reading  on  the  part 
the  students  by  causing  them  to  wi'ite  papers  on  assigned  themes. 
In  the  third  term  I  had  a  class  of  five  Seniors,  three  Juniors,  and  one 
special  student,  three  hours  a  week.   We  attempted  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  principal  periods  of  art  from  the  Early  Christian  epoch  to  the 
Renaissance.  For  a  text-book  I  translated  a  part  of  Bayet*s  Precis 
d*Histoirede  TArt,  and  supplied  it  to  the  class  in  copies  made  by  the 
numeograph.  Of  course  I  could  treat  the  subject  only  meagrely,  but  it 
seemed  best  to  me  to  make  the  course  rather  comprehensive.    My  class 
consisted  largely  of  Seniors,  and  this  was  the  last  opportunity  before 
their  graduation,  to  give  them  a  view  of  the  great  periods  of  art.  We 
could  at  least  note  the  characteristics  of  the  periods,  and  we  could 
glHUce  iiastily  at  the  works  of  some  of  the  leading  masters,  and  observe 
their  inflaence,  in  the  hope  that  thus  an  interest  in  the  subject  might 
be  awakened.   Although  the  defects  of  the  course  attempted  are  quite 
apparent,  I  believe  that  it  was  of  some  advantage  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed it 

In  all,  I  instructed  eighteen  different  students,  seven  of  whom  were 
merabere  of  my  classes  for  one  term  only,  ten  for  two  terms,  and  one 
for  three  terms. 

During  the  coming  academic  year  I  hope  to  give  six  courses  instead 
of  three.  The  courses  numbered  1,  2  and  3  in  the  last  annual  catalogue 
will  remain  substantially  the  same.  The  courses  numbered  4,  5  and  6 
will  be  developed  so  as  to  cover  more  carefully,  and  in  more  detail,  the 
ground  traversed  in  the  third  term  of  1892-1893.  Course  4  will  be  the 
study  of  Eai'ly  Christian,  Byzantine,  Arabian  and  Oriental  art,  course  5 
the  study  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  art,  course  6  the  study  of  the  art 
of  the  Renaissance  and  modem  art.  I  shall  attempt  to  secure  a  larger 
cooperation  on  the  piart  of  the  members  of  the  classes  by  the  assign- 
ment of  more  written  work  to  them.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  aid 
materially  in  awakening  their  interest. 

In  the  third  term  I  gave  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  Classical 
Archaeology,  on  Saturdays  at  noon,  before  a  small  voluntary  class  of 
Seniors.  The  subject  was  the  history  of  Greek  art,  and  the  lectures 
were  illustrated  by  the  excellent  stereopticon  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity. I  intended  to  give  ten  lectures,  but  on  several  occasions  I  was 
prevented  unavoidably  from  lecturing.  Consequently  I  could  not  dis- 
cuss my  theme  so  fully  as  I  had  purposed,  and  the  interruptions  natur- 
ally made  it  more  difficult  to  sustain  an  interest  in  the  course.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  too,  that  for  Seniors  the  third  term  is  full  of  special 
engagements.    But  I  am  grateful  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  fair  number 
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manifested  an  interest  in  the  subject  and  were  regular  in  attendance. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Mount,  Instructor  in  Practical  Physics,  and 
to  Mr.  A.  6.  Delaney,  Steward,  for  their  kind  assistance  in  manipulating 
the  stereopticon  for  these  lectures. 


At  Professor  Munro's  request  I  have  given  two  courses  of  lectures  in 
University  Extension.  For  some  reasons  I  should  have  preferred  not  to 
undertake  this  work  during  the  first  year  of  service  in  a  new  professor- 
ship. But  the  demand  came  for  instruction  in  Classical  Archaeology, 
and  I  consented  to  respond  to  it.  The  first  course  of  twelve  lectures 
was  given  in  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings, beginning  on  the  5th  of  November,  1892.  The  class  consisted 
of  thirty-nine  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  lectured  to  them  on  the  history 
of  Greek  art,  illustrating  what  I  had  to  say  by  casts,  photographs,  etc. 
We  found  little  time,  I  regret  to  say,  for  class  work,  but  four  members 
of  the  class  were  examined,  and  passed  examination  with  credit. 

The  second  course  I  gave  at  New  Bedford,  beginning  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1893.  The  course  consisted  of  ten  lectures,  and  covered  the 
same  ground  as  that  traversed  in  the  course  at  Providence.  The  lec- 
tures were  given  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House, 
and  were  illustrated  by  the  magic  lantern.  The  lantern  was  furnished 
and  manipulated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Eckfeldt,  Principal  of  the  Friends'  Acad- 
emy, to  whom  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude.  The  class  consisted  of 
seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  met  me,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  for  an  hour  each  lecture  evening,  for  special  class  work.  Several 
members  of  this  special  section  wrote  papers  on  assigned  subjects,  and 
the  three  who  were  examined  have  passed  examination  with  credit 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  these  classes.  Both  were  made  up  of 
persons  of  maturity,  refinement  and  culture.  Some  of  these  had  trav- 
elled abroad  and  had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  some  of  the  objects 
which  we  discussed.  One  had  been  a  student  of  archaeology  in  the 
American  School  at  Athens.  Some  were  teachers  or  students  of  draw- 
ing and  painting.  Some  were  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  sym-' 
pathetic  response  given  by  the  classes  to  the  lecturer  was  most  kind, 
encouraging  and  helpful. 


I  gave  two  lectures  in  the  public  course  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brown  University  Lecture  Association.  The  first  was  given  on  the  16tii 
of  January,  on  The  Excavations  in  Greece  of  the  American  School  at 
Athens  in  the  year  1892.  In  this  lecture,  which  I  had  read  previously 
before  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
I  gave  an  account  of  the  excavations  made  during  the  year  when  I  was 
Annual  Director  of  the  American  School.   My  second  lecture  was  given 
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on  the  18th  of  January,  on  Early  Greek  Sculpture.  Both  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  fair  num- 
W  of  quite  new  views  to  exhibit. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  kere  that  I  have  lectured  on  Class- 
ical Archaeology  on  other  occasions  during  the  year,  not  in  connexion 
with  the  University.  I  gave  a  course  of  six  lectures  before  Miss 
Wheeler's  school  for  young  ladies  in  Providence.  I  lectured  before  the 
Khode  Island  Women's  Club,  and  before  a  class  studying  the  history  of 
Greek  art  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Anderson.  I  lectured 
in  New  York  before  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America,  in  Bridgeport  before  the  Scientific  Society,  in  Hart- 
ford before  the  Art  Society,  in  Saxton's  River,  Vt.,  before  the  Yermont 
Academy. 

4.   The  Museum  op  Classical  Abchaeologt. 

The  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology  has  been  opened  twice  in  the 
week  regularly,  on  Wednesday,  from  3  to  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Saturday, 
from  10  A.  M.  to  12  M.,  and  I  usually  have  been  present  during  the  time 
when  it  was  open.  The  number  of  visitors  is  not  great,  but  some  come 
on  nearly  every  occasion  when  it  is  open.  Many  who  come  for  the  first 
time  express  their  pleasure  in  finding  so  choice  a  collection  of  casts. 

One  cast,  the  so-called  "  Belvedere  Torso,"  a  statue  of  Herakles,  by 
Apollonios,  was  given  to  the  museum  last  summer  by  Henry  Kirke 
Porter,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  the  class  of  1860,  to  whose  liberal- 
ity we  have  been  indebted  for  the  most  of  the  casts  in  our  museum. 
He  purchased  it  in  Rome  of  Malpieri,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Italy 
and  Greece.  We  have  just  received  from  Messrs.  D.  Brucciani  &  Co., 
Formatori  to  the  British  Museum,  a  large  consignment  of  casts,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  largely  from  the  pediment  figures  and  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  I  have  purchased  with  money  provided  by  friends  of 
the  university.   A  more  particular  account  of  this  purchase  will  appear 
in  my  next  annual  report.   I  still  hold  moneys  to  be  expended  in  simi- 
lar purchases,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  where  to  bestow  the  casts,  for 
the  room  now  occupied  by  the  museum  is  not  really  large  enough  for 
the  proper  exhibition  of  all  the  casts  which  our  recent  purchase  addfi 
to  it  We  ought  to  have  a  large  and  suitable  building  for  a  Museum  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  so  planned- as  not  only  to  display  our  present  possessions 
properly,  but  also  to  i)ermit  liberal  extension.   Such  a  museum  should 
exist  in  Providence.   It  is  needed  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  We 
need  it  in  connexion  with  our  work  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  it  may  be  the  privilege  of  Brown  University  in  meeting 
this  need,  also  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  Providence  and  vicinity. 
I  may  mention  in  closing  that  during  the  year  between  four  and  five 
liDijdred  lantern  slides,  for  the  illustration  of  lectures  on  art,  have  been 
made  under  my  direction  for  the  University  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Anderstrom 
of  BristoL    ilany  of  these  are  copies  of  photographs  which  I  collected 
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in  Greece  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  They  chiefly  illustrate  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  To  these  I  hope  to  add  many  more  in 
the  coming  year,  to  illustrate  the  later  periods  of  art. 

RespectfuUy  submitted, 

William  Cakey  Poland. 

2  August,  1893. 


[Rep(^rt  of  the  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Oeology.] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  in  my  de- 
partment the  past  year : 

The  course  in  Zoology  was  elected  by  41  Juniors.  While  the  instruc- 
tion, as  heretofore,  was  mainly  descriptive  of  the  types  of  the  principal 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  from  monad  to  man,  particular  attention 
was  given  to  the  outputs  of  reproduction,  heredity,  protection,  coloration 
and  mimicry,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  zoology,  especially  to  the  factors 
of  organic  evolution,  topics  always  of  interest  to  the  more  thoughtful 
members  of  a  class. 

The  course  in  Geology  offered  to  the  Seniors  was  elected  by  9,  and  in- 
8tru<?tion  was  given  by  lectures  and  a  text  book.  Still  more  attention 
than  last  year  was  given  to  practical  field  work,  and  one  afternoon  of 
each  week  for  nearly  two  months  of  the  first  term  the  class  was  taken 
into  the  suburbs  of  Providence  and  taught  to  observe  outcrops  of  strata 
to  take  their  dip  and  strike,  each  one  being  required  to  take  field  notes: 
and  to  write  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  report  on  the  geology  of 
each  locality  visited.  Then  after  the  season  had  advanced  too  late  for 
field  work,  two  hours  a  week  were  devoted  in  the  laboratory  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  colored  geological  section  extending  over  eight  miles 
across  the  city  and  suburbs.  One  of  the  sections,  including  two  others 
across  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Gorham, 
and  included  in  the  Brown  University  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

New  means  of  illustrating  the  phenomena  of  vulcanism  were  offered 
by  a  large  series  of  lantern  slides  made  from  views  obtained  from  the 
illustrations  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  beautifully  colored  by 
an  artist  under  the  special  direction  of  Prof.  A.  S.  Bickmore,  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  of  whose  kind  aid 
and  suggestions  I  desire  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment. 

I  have  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  by  exchange  from  the  Mu- 
seum at  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton  of  the 
moa-bird,  a  particularly  desirable  addition  to  our  paleontological  collec- 
tion. 
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The  coui-se  in  Anthropology  offered  to  Seniors  was  taken  by  twenty- 
five  and  was  substantially  as  reported  last  year. 

These  three  courses,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  form  a  more  or  less 
connected  course,  viz.,  the  history  of  creation,  involving  the  evolution  of 
animal  life,  the  gradual  development  of  our  earth,  and  the  origin  and 
succession  of  the  life-forms  which  have  successively  peopled  its  sur- 
face, closing  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  physical  characters  of  man,  of 
the  features  of  the  principal  existing  races,  and  of  the  prehistoric  or 
fossil  races  of  man,  including  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  man  both 
in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World. 

Besides  my  regular  work  »  brief  course  in  Economic  Entomology  was 
given  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  to  those  Seniors  holding  agricultural 
scholarships. 

I  have  also  laid  out  and  directed  the  studies  of  six  graduate  students, 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  ^Master  of  Arts,  three  of  whom  had  elected 
a  course  of  reading  in  Geology,  one  in  Anthropology,  and  two  in  the 
philosophy  of  Zoology,  one  of  the  latter  also  taking  up  the  subject  of 
the  anatomy  of  insects. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

A.  S.  Packard. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  (Botany.)] 

To  THE  President  of  Bbown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  present  has  been  a  peculiarly  im- 
portant year  in  the  department  of  Botany.  Never  has  there  been  a  lar- 
ger number  of  students  pureuing  the  course — seventy-eight  in  all ;  and 
never  so  encouraging  an  advancement  in  all  branches  of  the  subject. 
With  few  exceptions,  those  who  began  the  study  in  the  first  term,  con- 
tinued through  the  year,  thus  rounding  a  symmetrical  course.  There 
has  been  more  than  the  usual  interest  manifested  and  considerable  extra 
work  performed.  Two  students,  Messrs.  Fred  Bement  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Phillips  of  the  Freshman  Class,  announce 
their  intention  of  studying  for  honors  during  the  summer  vacation. 
To  meet  this  demand,  I  have  laid  out  quite  an  elaborate  plan  of  work, 
involving  collection  and  close  observation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  the  University,  I  have  conducted  a  course 
of  three  hours  a  week  during  the  year  at  the  Woman's  College.  The 
young  women  have  shown  much  zeal  and  exceptional  excellence  in  their 
work.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  apparatus  is  not  duplicated  for 
them,  as  much  arduous  labor  is  involved  in  transf ending  it  from  place  to 
place. 

I  have  also  conducted  three  very  satisfactory  Extension  courses,  two 
in  Providence  and  one  in  Pawtucket.   Teachers  who  have  attended 
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these  courses  for  the  last  two  years,  assure  me  that  they  have  proved  of 
inestimable  advantage.  Besides  this  work,  as  Botanist  of  the  R.  I.  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  consulting  botanist  to  the  wide  reaching  Agassiz* 
Association,  I  am  constantly  appealed  to  for  information  or  for  deter- 
minations of  plants  by  correspondents  all  over  the  Union.  In  one  month 
last  summer  I  had  forty  such  applications.  No  charge  is  ever  made  for 
this  sort  of  work,  which  must,  however,  largely  extend  the  University 
influence.  When  it  is  remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Osterhout  are  similarly  approached,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  charitable 
work  is  done. 

The  need  of  new  and  much  enlarged  quarters  has  been  more  than 
ever  felt.  The  lecture  room  will  no  longer  contain  the  larger  classes, 
and  hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  intrude  upon  the  rooms  of  another 
department.  Moreover,  this  involves  incessant  transfer  of  heavy  appa- 
ratus and  material,  besides  leaving  the  instructor  remote  from  his 
library  and  base  of  supplies.  The  best  attempt  possible  has  been  made 
to  render  tenable  and  useful  the  present  inadequate  quarters.  Water 
has  been  introduced,  new  and  commodious  lockers  provided,  and  much 
necessary  material,  a  good  deal  of  which  is  of  permanent  nature, 
secured. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  valuable  assistance  given  me  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  whose  services  for  the  future  it  is  hoped  we  may 
secure.  Under  his  able  supervision  during  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
attention  was  directed  to  the  morphology,  functions,  and  contents,  of 
the  vegetable  cell.  For  this  purpose  both  Phaenogams  and  Cryptogams 
were  freely  used,  the  object  being  to  show  as  many  varieties  and  modi- 
fications of  structure  as  possible.  To  this  succeeded  a  careful  study  of 
the  vegetative  organs  of  Phaenogams  by  means  of  types.  On  the  basis 
of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  the  work  proceeded  with  a  comparative 
study  of  tissues  in  a  great  variety  of  plants.  The  reproductive  organs 
and  their  functions  were  then  taken  up  in  the  same  manner  and  the 
processes  carefully  followed.  In  connection  with  work  in  all  branches 
of  the  department,  students  have  been  required  to  make  careful  draw- 
ings. The  manifest  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  and  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished  have  been  most  gratifying. 

The  Herbarium,  even  more  cramped  for  space  than  the  teaching  de- 
partment, has  been  enriched  by  parcels  from  various  parts  of  our  own 
and  of  foreign  countries.  Our  collection  of  seeds  grows  steadily  and 
now  represents  nearly  4,000  species;  it  is  unique  and  promises  to  supply 
much  enlarged  opportunity  for  embryological  study. 

At  no  time,  the  Curator  informs  me,  has  the  Herbarium  been  so  much 
used  by  the  students,  and  larger  conveniences  would  unquestionably  in- 
duce corresponding  employment  of  material.  From  time  to  time  rare 
plants  are  offered  for  sale.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  these  as  the  oppor- 
tunities occur.  Of  course  much  is  done  in  exchange,  and  even  now 
quite  a  number  of  things  are  looked  for  from  Greece  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.   The  Curator  has  given  most  of  his  time  to  i*e-arranging,  plac- 
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labelling  and  caring  for  the  large  collections  already  in  our  pos- 
8C8«ion.  These  need  new  and  better  cases,  not  only  dust-proof,  but 
readily  accessible,  and  portable  in  case  of  fire.  From  the  point  of  view 
0^  the  latter,  not  impossible,  contingency,  our  present  situation  is  simply 
deplorable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Whitman  Bailey, 

Professor  of  Botany. 

Brown  University,  June  4,  1893. 


[Beport    the  Prof essor  of  Astronomy  and  Curator  of  Ladd  Observatory.] 

To  THE  PbESIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Deab  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of 
the  work  done  in  the  department  of  Astronomy  during  the  past  year: 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  Astronomy  in  four  courses,  two  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  and  two  more  technical.  The  former  were  open  to  members 
of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  and  were  taught,  as  in  previous  years, 
upon  the  basis  of  Young's  General  Astronomy.  The  latter  required  fre- 
quent viuits  by  the  class  to  the  Observatory,  and  included  the  theory  of 
astronomical  instruments  with  their  practical  use.  The  four  students 
who  took  these  technical  courses  showed  unusual  interest  in  this  work, 
and  the  two  who  remain  in  college  next  year  have  requested  another 
course  of  more  advanced  study,  which  I  may  be  able  to  arrange  for 
them.  One  graduate  student,  Miss  Elizabeth  6.  Hoyt,  has  also  pursued 
a  special  course  in  Practical  Astronomy,  as  part  of  her  work  at  Welles- 
ley  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  She  has  shown  special  aptitude  for  the 
^ork  assigned  and  has  been  very  successful  in  its  execution. 

The  work  at  the  Ladd  Observatory  has  suffered  much  interruption. 
It  was  found  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  dismount  the 
equatorial  in  order  to  make  a  change  in  the  adjustments  for  approxi- 
mate setting.   The  instrument  was  not  remounted  for  several  months. 
After  it  was  again  in  position  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  stu- 
dents and  for  the  instruction  of  classes  in  Astronomy  in  this  city  and 
vicinity.  Visitors  have  not  been  received  at  the  Observatory,  except 
the  classes  referred  to.   While  the  equatorial  was  dismounted,  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  form  an  excellent  nu- 
cJens  for  a  technical  library.   Through  the  kindness  of  the  Librarian  of 
the  UniFersity  Lilnat  y,  a  larire  number  of  volumes  have  been  transferred 
0  the  Observatory ,  and  iiiaiiy  have  been  added  by  friends  of  the  institu- 
tioo.  A  card  catalogue  lias  lieen  prepared,  for  assistance  in  which  we 
gt$  ftlSpcciaUy  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Stratton,  of  the  Junior  class.  The 
Ijymgft  loitirttiiiMts  have  been  frequently  in  use.   We  are  indebted  to 
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the  Hon.  Hezekiah  Conant  of  Pawtucket,  for  the  loan  through  the  year 
of  an  excellent  instalment  of  this  kind.  As  the  year  ends,  we  have  be- 
gun negotiations  with  the  Rhode  Island  Electric  Protective  Co.,  which 
controls  the  time  signals  used  in  the  city,  by  which  it  is  probable  that  a 
time  service  will  be  established  in  the  autumn. 

In  the  department  of  Meteorology,  four  self-recording  instruments 
have  been  in  constant  service  throughout  the  year,  and  daily  readings 
have  bfeen  made  of  the  ordinary  instruments.  Monthly  reports  are  made 
to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  A  course  in  Elementary  Meteor- 
ology was  given  the  third  term,  similar  to  that  offered  last  year. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

WiNSLOw  Upton. 

June  30,  1893. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  qf  Physiology  and  Director  of  Physical  Culture.] 

To  THE  PBESIDENT  OF  BBOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

The  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Director  of  Physical  Culture  here- 
with presents  his  annual  report: 

Owing  to  a  serious  illness  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  any  college  duties 
from  tlie  middle  of  October  until  April  1st. 

Previous  to  that  time  I  met  regularly  with  those  of  the  Junior  Class 
who  had  elected  Physiology,  and  the  attention  of  the  class  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  human  skeleton.  At  each  meeting  a  short 
talk  was  given  upon  that  part  of  the  skeleton  which  was  the  subject  for 
the  day,  and  then  the  bones  were  handed  to  the  students  for  their  in- 
spection and  study.  Each  man  was  required  to  write  out  in  the  class, 
and  hand  in,  a  description  of  each  bone.  Consideration  was  given  to  the 
most  important  methods  of  representing  numerically  the  proportions 
of  the  skull,  and  each  student  made  actual  measurements  of  various 
skulls.  It  was  intended  that  this  method  of  study  should  be  pursued 
as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  course.  From  November  1st  to  the 
close  of  the  first  term,  and  during  the  second  term,  the  class  received 
instruction  in  vertebrate  anatomy  from  Professor  Bumpus,  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  his  kindness  in  thus 
occupying  the  time  which  was  alloted  to  me. 

During  the  third  term  lectures  were  given  on  Wednesday  of  each 
week  to  the  Freshman  class.  The  object  of  these  lectures  was  to  give 
a  brief  description  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  body  as  a  basis  for 
the  presentation  of  the  more  important  rules  of  personal  hygiene. 

The  measuring  and  examining  of  the  students,  preparatory  to  their 
Gymnasium  work,  was  begun  early  in  the  year  by  Mr.  Parker  and  my- 
self, and  after  the  beginning  of  my  illness,  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Parker. 
Work  in  the  Gymnasium  was  reqiiired  only  during  the  second  term,  and 
was  carried  on  under  Mr.  Parker's  supervision  upon  the  same  lines  as 
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in  the  preceding  year.  The  Instructor  reported  that  greater  interest 
was  manifested  than  during  last  year,  and  much  more  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful work  was  accomplished.  The  exhibition  which  was  held  in 
March  was  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  much  superior  to  that  of 
last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  V.  Chapin. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  History.] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  ; 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
by  me  in  the  office  of  Professor  of  History  during  the  past  academic 
year: 

The  courses  of  undergraduate  instruction  have  not  differed  from  those 
of  the  preceding  year.  An  elective  class  of  Seniors  has  been  instructed 
for  two  terms  in  the  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  another,  of  Seniors  and  Juniors,  in  that  of  England.  In  the 
third  term  the  latter  course  was  succeeded  by  a  course  in  the  history  of 
the  Continent  since  1801,  the  former  by  a  course  in  the  study  of  the 
American  Constitution  and  forms  of  government.  I  have  also  continued 
my  course  of  practical  exercises  in  American  history,  in  which  advanced 
students  have  worked  individually  under  my  direction  at  problems  set 
by  me.  Among  the  results,  aside  from  the  educational  results  of  the 
method,  have  been  some  really  valuable  investigations,  nota,bly  into  the 
history  of  the  Ballot  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Colonial  Post  Office,  the  First  National  Nominating 
C(»nvention,  and  Slavery  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  Period  from  1755  to  1776. 
In  all  the  undergraduate  courses  the  methods  followed  have  been  nearly 
identical  with  those  hitherto  pursued.  The  Seminary  of  History,  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Political  Science  has  also  been  maintained. 

In  respect  to  graduate  coui*ses  new  work  has  been  attempted,  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  larger  number  of  students.  Beside  the  usual  course 
of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  historical  criticism,  there  was  given, 
during  the  first  two  terms,  a  course  occupied  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  special  study  of  early  English  history.  In  the 
third  term  this  was  followed  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  modern  his- 
torians and  the  development  of  modem  European  historiogi'aphy.  Four 
gi-aduate  and  one  undergraduate  students  followed  courses  of  graduate 
instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  two  others  during  a  part  of  it.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  one  of  these  graduates,  Mr.  Marshall  S.  Brown,  re- 
ceived from  the  University,  upon  examinations  duly  passed,  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  magna  cum  laude,  and  has  since  been  called  to  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  in  histoiy  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 
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[Report  of  the  Prqfessor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History,] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  report: 

The  advanced  course,  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  was  elected  by 
eighteen  students.  It  related  to  the  histoiy  and  development  of 
Latin  prose,  and  was  a  continuation  of  the  course  given  last  year  on 
Latin  poetry.  The  instructor  endeavors  by  these  two  courses  to  give 
the  'Student  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  literature  of 
Rome  and  to  enable  him  to  gather  up  in  one  systematic  whole  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  in  his  previous  study  of  Latin 
authors.  During  the  year  a  large  amount  of  Latin  was  read.  Some 
of  the  class  gained  such  facility  in  reading  Latin  that,  from  their  in- 
terest in  the  authors  studied,  they  read  far  more  than  was  required. 
Papers  on  topics  relating  to  the  literature  and  history  of  Rome  were 
carefully  prepared  by  students  and  were  read  and  discussed  before 
the  class.  Lectures,  several  of  which  were  illustrated  by  the  stere- 
opticon,  occupied  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  year's  work. 

During  the  first  term  the  development  of  Latin  style  and  the  his- 
tory of  Roman  oratory  till  the  time  of  Cicero  were  studied.  Lectures 
were  given  on  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  early  inscriptions 
and  on  the  fragments  of  the  early  orators.  Selections  from  Cicero's 
Brutus,  and  De  Oratore,  and  from  the  tenth  book  of  Quintilian  were 
read  by  the  class.  During  the  second  term  the  style  and  writings  of 
the  historians  of  Rome  were  the  special  subject  of  study.  Lectures 
were  given  on  the  early  historians,  and  selections  from  Tacitus'  An- 
nals and  from  Suetonius  were  read.  Roman  philosopy  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third  term's  work,  and  Cicero's  De  Natura  Deoi*um  was 
read. 

Forty-two  Sophomores  elected  Latin  the  first  term,  forty-one  the 
second,  and  thi|*ty-nine  the  third.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  insti*uctor 
to  inspire  in  the  student  an  appreciation  for  Roman  poetry  and  to 
enable  him  to  feel  when  reading  the  original  the  real  chaittcter  of  the 
thought  and  expression.  With  this  in  view  some  portions  of  the 
authors  studied  were  carefully  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  thought  and 
its  artistic  form,  while  other  portions  were  read  more  rapidly  to 
catch  their  general  spirit  and  tone.  Lectures  were  given  on  the 
general  character  of  Roman  poetry  and  on  the  difference  in  form  and 
spirit  between  the  poetry  of  Rome  and  of  modern  times.  The  Odes 
and  Epodes  of  Horace  were  studied  the  firat  term;  Catullus,  Tibul- 
lus  and  Propertius  the  second;  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  the 
third. 

The  Freshman  Class  was  divided  according  to  scholarship  into 
three  divisions.  Two  divisions  were  instructed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Everett 
and  one  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Greene.    It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  my 
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satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  work  of  hoth  these  instructors. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Everett  submits  the  following  report: 

[Report  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Everett] 

I  have  given  instruction  throughout  the  year  to  two  divisions  of 
Freshman  Latin.  The  work  of  the  year,  as  now  arranged,  is  mainly 
historical.  This  appears  both  from  the  author's  read,  Livy  (selec- 
tions from  books  I,  Y  and  XXI),  Cicero  (De  Senectute  and  Letters) 
uid  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agricola),  and  also  from  the  fact  that  one 
hour  each  week  has  been  given  to  a  systematic  study 'of  those  pe- 
riods of  Roman  history  most  closely  connected  with  the  text  read. 

While  drill  work  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Latin  course,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  encourage  and  to  require,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  careful  study  of  the  government  and  institutions  of  Home, 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  place  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  Everett. 

A  course  of  lectures  relating  to  early  Latin  and  to  certain  problems 
of  Roman  life  have  been  given  Saturday  mornings  to  three  graduate 
students.  Early  inscriptions  and  the  fragments  of  the  early  orators 
and  historians  were  considered. 

During  the  year  several  students  have  read  for  honors  in  Latin. 
Of  these  A.  B.  Morton  and  J.  S.  Shippee  of  the  Junior  Class  have  com- 
pleted their  work  and  have  been  awarded  honors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  G.  Habkkess. 


[Eeport  of  the  AsBociate  Professor  of  Political  Economy.] 

To  THE  PrEBEDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

The  work  in  Political  Economy  during  the  year  1892-03  has  been  in  a 
transition  state.  Before  last  year  the  subject  was  offered  to  seniors 
only.  At  present  there  is  offered  an  elementary  course  running  through 
the  year,  offered  to  both  seniors  and  juniors,  and  advanced  courses  of 
one  term  each  open  to  seniors  who  have  taken  the  elementary  course. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  year  there  was  no  class  which  had  studied 
pohtical  economy.  Li  order  to  give  the  seniors  of  that  yeaj  an  opportu- 
nity for  something  more  than  elementary  work,  the  elementary  course 
was  confined  to  two  terms,  and  in  the  third  term  courses  on  money  and 
on  public  finance  were  offered.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  juniors  took  the 
courses  at  that  time,  with  the  result  that  as  seniors  very  few  have  taken 
the  advanced  courses  this  year.   Twenty-three  students  (fourteen  jun- 
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iors,  five  seniors,  and  four  select  course  men)  have  followed  the  eleraen- 
tai7  course  through  the  year,  and,  as  compared  with  previous  years, 
the  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Two  senioi-s  took  the  course  in  the 
history  of  political  economy,  and  one  senior  a  course  in  recent  eco- 
nomic history  based  on  Wells*  Recent  Economic  Changes. 

I  feel  that  the  work  of  the  department  would  be  greatly  benefited  if 
provision  could  be  made  for  a  separate  room  for  seminary  or  rather 
laboratory  uses,  where,  under  supervision,  men  could  be  trained  in 
methods  of  investigation,  in  the  use  of  economic  materials,  and  in  the 
presentation«of  results,  particularly  along  statistical  lines.  Such  train- 
ing would  give  a  definlteness  and  a  precision  to  the  students*  own  work, 
and  a  power  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  work  of  others,  difficult 
to  get  in  any  other  way.  The  university  already  has  on  hand  a  great 
quantity  of  material,  easily  to  be  increased,  now  for  the  most  part  un- 
available, which  could  in  this  way  be  put  to  a  very  valuable  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  B.  Gabdner, 
Associate  Prcfessor  qf  Political  Economy. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomv,'\ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Work  in  this  department  has  been  pursued  along  the  lines  earlier  an- 
nounced in  the  Catalogue.  Large  classes  have  taken  the  longer  estab- 
lished courses,  while  the  new  course  in  Biology  has  not  only  been  well 
attended,  but  the  laboratory  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tower 
has  been  most  thorough  and  satisfactory. 

Graduate  students  have  pursued  certain  special  lines  of  work,  and  the 
theses  submitted  have  been  carefully  prepared. 

During  the  winter  Messrs.  Tower  and  Walter  offered  a  course  of  lec- 
tures and  laboratory  exercises  in  Comparative  Anatomy  to  members 
of  the  University  Extension.  The  course  was  well  arranged  and  well 
attended. 

As  the  most  important  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory 
may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  anatomical  charts  and  several  microscopi- 
cal instruments  and  anatomical  preparations. 

Again  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  John  Pierce,*  Norman  Mason,  Lewis 
Dexter  and  others  for  many  valuable  books,  instruments,  chemicals, 
anatomical  specimens,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herman  C.  Bubcpus. 
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[Report       th0  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 

Literatures.] 

DeabSib:  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  my  report  for  the  past 
academic  year,  in  which  the  department  under  my  charge  has  made 
progress  both  in  a  linguistic  and  in  a  literary  direction. 

The  work  of  the  Freshman  class  in  French  has  attained  at  last  the 
settled  form  I  wished  to  give  it,  and  promises  to  become  a  good  basis 
for  future  linguistic  or  literary  work  in  the  field  to  which  it  is  intro- 
ductory. 

The  French  course  of  the  Sophomore  year  has  become  veiy  largely  a 
hterary  course,  in  which  the  field  of  Romanticism  has  been  studied  by 
the  detailed  criticism  of  Victor  Hugo's  works,  and  comparison  with  the 
works  of  English  poets. 

A  small  class  has  read  quite  widely  in  the  field  of  French  Classicism. 

A  good  start  lias  been  made  in  Old  French  and  in  Sixteenth  Century 
French  by  small  classes  composed  of  Seniors  and  Graduates,  and  I  trust 
that  these  advanced  courses  have  been  thereby  made  permanent  in  our 
curriculum. 

In  Italian,  two  courses  have  been  given.  The  introductoiy  class  has 
done  excellent  work  under  Mr.  Johnson,  while  the  Dante  class  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  last  year.  The  study  of  Dante  has,  I  hope, 
become  permanent  among  us. 

In  Spanish  only  one  course  has  been  given,  but  the  class  made  such 
rapid  progress  that  they  were  enabled  to  read  over  twenty  chapters  of 
Don  Quixote  in  the  last  term. 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  work  of  my  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  hope  that  in  the  future  we  shall  be  able  to 
secure  more  of  his  time  and  energy. 

During  the  coming  year,  I  hope  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  same  lines.  Mr.  Johnson  will  devote  himself  to  building 
up  the  linguistic  possibilities  of  the  Old  French  course,  while  I  shall 
In-oaden  as  I  can  the  literary  possibilities  of  the  courses  I  have  hitherto 
had. 

The  Department-room  has  become  a  necessity.  We  want  many  things, 
bat  will  try  to  put  to  greater  use  what  we  have. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Courtney  Langdon. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  extended  and  enlarged  during 
the  past  year,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  members  of  every  class  to 
pursue  courses  in  English  composition.' 
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Ten  lectures  on  elementary  principles  were  given  daring  the  second 
term  to  the  entire  Freshman  class.  Written  reports  of  these  lectores 
were  returned  to  the  lecturer,. from  which  some  estimate  could  be  made 
of  attentiveness  and  of  attainments  in  composition. 

The  custonuury  course  of  instruction  with  the  Sophomore  class  has 
been  shared  by  Mr.  Brink  in  the  class  room,  and  the  revision  of  essays 
by  Messrs.  Brown,  Eddy,  Langdon,  and  Stone. 

The  usual  declamations  by  Sophomores,  and  orations  by  Juniors,  have 
been  pronounced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brink. 

During  the  second  and  third  terms  a  course  in  theme  writing,  for  two 
hours  in  the  week,  has  been  pursued  by  members  of  the  Junior  and 
Senior  classes  with  apparent  profit.  This  course  it  is  proposed  to 
divide  into  two,— one  of  theme  writing  for  Juniors,  and  another  of 
thesis  writing  for  Seniors  during  the  coming  year. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  oratory  has  been  brought  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Parliamentary  Oratory  of  Great  Britain, — twenty-four  lectures. 

Some  occasional  work  also  has  been  done  in  the  assistance  of  stu- 
dents in  compositions  which  are  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  regular  college 
courses,  but  by  which  the  University  is  represented  for  better  or  worse. 

The  lectures  to  the  Freshmen  and  instruction  to  the  Sophomores  have 
been  repeated  at  the  Women's  College. 


To  THE  PBBsmsNT  OP  Bbown  Univebsity: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  work  done  as 
Associate  Professor  of  History: 

During  the  first  two  terms  of  the  year  I  instructed  the  Junior  Class  in 
the  Greneral  History  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  close  of  the 
French  Revolution,  using  Andrews'  Institutes  of  Greneral  History  as  a 
text  book  upon  which  to  base  the  work.  Reports  upon  special  topics 
were  required  from  the  students,  and  full  discussion  of  the  subjects 
treated  was  invited  and  encouraged  in  the  class.  The  result  as  a  whole 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  The  importance  of  this  historical  work 
(which  is  "required"  of  all  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  except  the 
candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  C.  E.  and  M.  E.),  from  the  student's  point 
of  view,  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while,  according  to  the  Catalogue, 
the  Juniors  numbered  but  eighty-five  (85)  men,  one  hundred  and  nine 
(109)  names  were  enrolled  during  the  two  terms. 

During  the  Fall  Term  two  (2),  and  during  the  Winter  Term  four  (4), 
young  ladies  were  in  constant  attendance.  Technically  they  were  visi- 
tors, occupying  seats  by  special  permission  from  the  instructor.  Really 


Respectfully  submitted, 

LoBENzo  Seabs, 
Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 
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^^«y  were  among  the  hardest  workers  in  the  class,  performing  all  the 
assigned  in  a  most  admirable  and  thorough  manner. 
^OTthe  Spring  term  I  offered  two  (2)  elective  Courses,  one  upon  "  The 
^«riod  of  the  Reformation,"  the  other  upon  **  The  Renaissance."  In 
fifty-five  (55)  students  were  enrolled.   Instruction  was  given  in 
^^tures.  Independent  work  upon  assigned  topics  was  also  required 
all  students.   As  an  experiment  some  men  were  admitted  to  the 
lecture-room  who  had  not  previously  taken  the  "required  work"  in 
History.  The  resu%  shows  the  wisdom  of  insisting  upon  the  Course 
iaid  down  in  the  Catalogue.   The  training  of  the  first  two  terms  seems 
essential  to  satisfactory  work  in  the  third  term. 

During  the  Summer  of  1892  I  delivered  a  Course  of  Lectures  upon 
*^  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation"  in  the  Colorado  Summer  School 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  I  also  gave,  during  the  year,  four 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  University  Extension. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WHiFBED  H.  MUNBO. 

[Report  of  the  Director  qf  the  University  Extension,] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  Untvebsity: 

Sib:  hi  submitting  his  second  Annual  Reporl.  the  Director  of  the 
Umversity  Extension  finds  cause  for  much  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  number  of  courses  given  was  only  three  larger  than  that  of 
the  first  year  (38  and  35),  the  attendance  of  workers  increased  from  thir- 
teen hundred  (1300)  to  more  than  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty  (1950),  thus 
fully  justifying  the  idea  that  the  Extension  would  become  a  most  impor- 
tant educational  factor  among  the  people  at  large. 

But  for  the  Columbian  celebration  and  the  Presidential  campaign 
more  work  still  would  have  been  accomplished.  These  two  events  so 
distracted  attention  that  it  was  impossible  to  begin  the  lecture  courses 
until  late  in  the  Fall.  In  one  case  a  carefully  elaborated  scheme  that 
had  been  designed  to  cover  the  whole  year  had  to  be  given  up  entirely. 

The  plan  formulated  last  year  has  been  carefully  adhered  to,  i,  e.,  the 
teaching  element  has  everywhere  been  made  most  prominent.  The  at- 
tendance of  those  who  came  simply  for  amusement  has  been  systemati- 
<»Uy  discouraged  in  not  a  few  of  the  Centres.  A  sincere  desire  for  study 
seems  to  have  pervaded  nearly  all  of  them. 

Some  of  the  Centres  were  not  audiences,  but  simply  classes.  In  these 
no  lectures  were  given.  The  work  done  was  exactly  like  that  accom- 
plished in  the  University  laboratories.  Such  were  the  Classes  in  Bo- 
tany, in  Biology,  and  in  Drawing.  In  some  of  these  all  the  members  took 
the  Examinations,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  instructors,  the  results  at- 
tained were  fully  equal,  if  not  in  some  cases  superior,  to  those  achieved 
by  the  College  classes  in  the  same  subjects.  In  these  laboratory  Courses 
the  attendance  was  necessarily  small  and  the  members  enjoyed  the 
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benefit  of  the  same  careful  personal  supervision  which  is  the  privilege  of 
the  regular  University  student.  This  is  University  Extension  in  its 
most  practical  and  perfect  form. 

But  in  the  larger  Centres  where  not  all  of  the  audiences  have  been 
workers  the  results  of  the  year  have  also  been  most  satisfactory.  In 
three  of  the  largest  the  unusually  extended  course  of  reading  marked  out 
was  conscientiously  followed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  auditors,  very 
nearly  all  of  whom  remained  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  "  Class." 
In  several  instances  the  instructor  learned  with  grejjb  pleasure  that  some 
mothers,  who  were  prevented  by  illness  from  becoming  members  of  the 
audiences,  were  yet  (with  the  aid  of  the  notes  taken  by  their  daughters) 
sharing  all  the  work  of  the  Centre  and  doing  all  the  reading  that  was 
recommended.  In  these  Centres  not  only  were  the  books  recommended 
by  the  lecturers  procured  at  once  by  the  Public  Library  and  placed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  members  in  separate  alcoves  for  consultation,  but 
an^angements  were  also  made  by  which  the  same  books  were  purchased 
at  wholesale  rates  by  individual  members  of  the  Centre. 

In  one  particular  only  has  the  work  of  the  year  been  disappointing. 
Our  experience  shows  that,  except  in  the  Laboratory  Courses,  the  ex- 
amination is  not  likely  to  play  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  University 
Extension  in  America.  The  members  of  the  Laboratory  Courses  are  for 
the  most  part  men  and  women  who  are  accustomed  to  Examinations. 
For  them  the  set  of  questions  has  no  terrors.  The  same  class  of  people, 
mostly  teachers,  take  the  examinations  in  the  Lecture  Courses,  and 
almost  always  pass  them  with  great  credit.  But  the  great  American 
public  has  no  desire  again  to  undergo  these  afflictions  of  student  days. 
It  is  quite  willing  to  work  but  it  does  not  care  to  be  examined  upon  that 
work.  Moreover  if  examinations  were  required  it  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  do  the  work.  Examinations  therefore  do  not  measure  the  success 
ol  the  movement.  The  large  demand  made  upon  the  public  libraries 
everywhere,  the  larger  sales  of  the  booksellers,  the  class  work"  does. 
With  these  latter;  tests  we  are  quite  satisfied.  Examinations  can  never  play 
the  same  part  here  that  they  do  in  the  English  system.  Our  English  cous- 
ins are  apparently  animated  by  an  enthusiasm  over  ''pass  cards"  that 
finds  no  counterpart  in  the  American  breast.  Undoubtedly  the  reason  for 
the  unwillingness  to  take  the  Examinations  in  the  Brown  University  Ex- 
tension is  found  in  the  fact  that  our  Examinations  mean  something.  The 
Extension  has  the  University  behind  it  and  its  Examinations  are  equal 
in  severity  to  the  University  Examinations.  Most  people  are  not  unna- 
turally afraid  of  them. 

It  is  with  gi*eat  pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  Director  reports  that  one 
young  lady, 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Brown,  of  10  Beacon  Avenue,  Providence, 

has  passed  the  seven  (7)  examinations  which  entitle  her  to  a  certificate. 

New  Centres  have  been  established  during  the  year  in  Brockton,  Clin- 
ton, Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  in  Stonington,  Conn.  The 
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ftyerage  membership  of  all  the  Centres  has  been  51  +.   They  have  been 
iox  the  most  part  small.  Only  five  have  had  an  attendance  of  more  than  a 
hundred.   Some  have  numbered  less  than  a  score  of  students.  These 
small  classes,  however,  have  been  most  successful.  They  reach  just  that 
portion  of  the  community  for  which  the  Extension  is  designed.  By 
their  continued  life  and  their  multiplicity  must  its  success  be  assured, 
and  not  by  the  number  of  large  Centres.   The  attempt  to  gather  to- 
gether a  large  audience  mainly  for  amusement— the  old  Lyceum  system 
—must  always  be  deprecated.   The  only  justification  for  such  audiences 
is  found  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  a  few  earnest  students  for 
instruction  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  their  means. 

The  Director  has  continued  personally  to  supervise  the  labors  of  the 
lecturers.  He  is  satisfied  that  the  work  done  by  them  has  been  of  equal 
value  with  that  done  in  their  College  class  rooms.  He  knows  that  in 
several  cases  (and  his  knowledge  has  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  lecturers  themselves)  their  College  work  has  been  Improved 
by  their  experience  gained  in  the  Extension  field. 
The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  have  been  as  follows: 

President  E.  B.  Andrews  The  Silver  Question. 

Professor  W.  W.  Bailey  Botany. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Brink  The  Shaksperian  Drama. 

Professor  W.  C.  Bronson  The  Novel. 

Professor  E.  B.  Delaban-e  Psychology. 

Professor  H.  B.  Gardner  Banking — Political  Economy. 

Professor  C.  Langdou  Five  Shaksperian  Plays 

Mr.  W,  C.  Langdon,  jr  English  Poets  of  the  Nine- 


Professor  W.  H.  Munro. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Mount 


teenth  Century. 
The  Steam  Engine. 
Right  Line  Drawing. 
Autographic  Projection. 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  His- 


tory—The Period  of  the 


Professor  W.  C.  Poland  

Messrs.  Tower  and  Walter 

Professor  W.  Upton  

Mr.  A.  E.  Watson   

Professor  G.  G.  Wilson  — 


Reformation. 
Classical  ArchaBology. 
Biology. 
Astronomy. 
Practical  Electricity. 
Social  Science. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Wilfred  H.  Munro, 


Director  of  the  University  Extension. 


June  28,  1893. 
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[Beport  qf  the  Professor  of  the  English  Language.] 
The  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  As  Professor  of  the  English  Language,  I  have  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting the  following  report  on  the  work  of  the  present  year: 

The  addition  of  Professor  Bronson  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Department 
of  English  has  made  possible  the  extension  of  the  work  in  the  manner 
contemplated  in  my  last  report.  He  has  offered  a  larger  number  of 
courses  in  Literature  than  we  were  before  able  to  offer,  and  by  taking 
charge  of  that  part  of  the  field  has  enabled  me  to  devote  my  attention 
more  exclusively  to  the  history  of  the  language. 

The  following  linguistic  courses  were  given  during  the  year:  Ele- 
mentary Anglo-Saxon  (three  hours,  two  terms),  Middle  English  (three 
hours,  through  the  year),  Chaucer  (three  hours,  one  term),  Shakspere 
(three  hours,  through  the  year).  All  these  were  elective,  except  the 
course  in  Chaucer,  which,  together  with  Professor  Bronson's  courses  in 
Spenser  and  Milton,  was  required  of  all  Juniors. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  interest  in  the  history  of  our  language  is  in- 
creasing at  Brown  University  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
number  of  students  who  annually  elect  the  elementary  course  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  this. 

The  number  of  Graduate  Students  has  continued  to  increase.  Of 
those  who  were  at  work  with  me,  two,  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.  M.,  completed  their  courses  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  Dr. 
Scott,  who  takes  his  Ph.  D.  in  the  Deparment  of  German,  has  also 
attended  the  course  in  Middle  English  this  year,  as  he  did  the  advanced 
course  in  Anglo-Saxon  last  year.  The  presence  of  Graduate  Students 
among  us  has  already  been  of  evident  benefit  to  the  undergraduate 
work. 

The  chief  need  of  the  department  at  present  is  books.  During  the 
year  we  have  received  a  few  contributions  for  the  purchase  of  them, 
but  much  more  is  needed. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Manly. 

June  22,  1898. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing,] 
To  THE  President  OF  Brown  University: 

During  the  past  year  six  new  courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing  have 
been  offered.  Of  these,  two  have  been  in  advanced  machine  drawing, 
one  in  elementary  machine  design,  one  in  constructive  geometry,  and 
two  in  architectural  drawing. 

The  aim  in  constructive  geometry  has  been  to  encourage  qriginal 
work.   Students  have  been  required  to  design  methods  of  solving  com- 
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plicated  plane  problems,  prove  these  methods  geometrically,  and  test 
them  extremely  accurate  graphical  construction.  The  problems 
3^igiied  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  rise  to  a  large  number 
of  cases,  constructions  and  solutions,  and  a  carefully  prepared  report  of 
the  etitiTe  work  connected  with  each  problem  has  been  required. 

A  n©^  method  of  laying  out  the  work  connected  with  the  elementary 
courses  in  the  drawing-room  has  been  adopted.  All  given  points,  lines, 
plftnes,  etc.,  have  been  located  with  reference  to  coordinate  axes  or 
planes  which  have  a  definite  position  on  the  plate.  In  this  way  the 
iDsti-TLOtors  are  able  to  plan  good  results  for  problems,  and  the  students 
are  ^  ven  excellent  practice  in  accurate  measurement  to  scale. 

Tti©  courses  in  architectural  drawing  are  continuations  of  those  in 
shsMles  and  shadows  and  pei^pective,  and  the  aim  is  to  present  methods 
of  dra^^Qg  plans,  elevations,  sections  and  perspective  views  of  build- 
ings, 

A.  large  number  of  plates  selected  from  the  various  courses  of  the 
departrment  were  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Among  these 
plates  was  a  plan  of  the  college  grounds,  showing  the  position  of  the 
heating  station  and  the  system  used  in  distributing  heat  through  the 
varioiis  buildings. 

The  courses  in  drawing  have  been  arranged  and  extended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Civil 
Engineer.  There  are  a  good  many  students  in  Brown  to-day  who  are 
anxious  to  take  one  of  these  degrees,  and  we  shall  be  very  much  grieved 
to  disappoint  them.  The  instructors  have  labored  hard  to  start  these 
courses,  and  will  do  everything  possible  to  strengthen  and  extend  them, 
but  little  progress  can  now  be  made  until  the  friends  of  the  University 
are  willing  to  furnish  the  needed  funds. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  scientific  school  should  be  established 
*t  Brown.  There  is  no  good  school  of  this  character  in  the  State,  and 
yet  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it.  Rhode  Island  is  a  manufacturing 
center,  and  the  prevailing  interests  are  in  scientific  directions.  Scores 
young  men  go  out  of  the  State  yearly  in  search  of  scientific  schools, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  cannot  find  them  at  home. 

academic  course  at  Brown  has  no  equal,  and  to  offer  scientific 
dorses  in  connection  with  this  will  make  it  possible  for  students  not 
to  secure  a  good  technical  training,  but  also  to  enjoy  the  advau- 
«^e8  of  the  regular  college  course.   Provide  the  University  with  the 
rnncts  wiiich  the  President  has  so  earnestly  sought,  and  we  will  estab- 
^  TK^^^  best  scientific  school  in  the  country. 

<5la8ses  in  both  required  and  elective  subjects  have  been  larger 
ever  before.   Those  who  have  taken  elective  courses  have  in  every 
to^  ®^own  a  remarkable  interest  in  their  work  and  have  been  willing 
^  ^"^ote  to  their  courses  much  more  time  than  has  been  required. 

^  Conduct  of  the  students  in  the  department  has  been  the  best.  The 
*™ount  of  work  accomplished  has  been  greater  tlian  in  previous  years 
the  quality  far  better. 
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The  course  in  gearing,  advanced  machine  drawing  and  elementary 
machine  design,  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  £.  C.  Burn- 
ham,  who  will  report  upon  the  same.  Mr.  Burnham  has  had  large  ez- 
peilence  in  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  mechanical  engineering, 
and  is  well  fitted  to  direct  the  courses  which  have  been  assigned  to 
him.  He  has  been  extremely  faithful  in  all  his  work,  and  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

As  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Engineering,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report: 

My  work  for  the  past  year  has  in  part  consisted  in  taking  charge  of 
one  section  of  the  class  in  Freshman  Mathematics  and  in  assisting  Pro- 
fessor Randall  in  his  drawing  coui*ses  of  the  first  and  second  terms.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  these  matters,  since  they 
are  sufficiently  reported  by  Professors  Clarke  and  Randall. 

I  have  also  had  charge  of  a  class  in  Advanced  Machine  Drawing  and 
Elementary  Machine  Design  and  of  a  class  in  Gearing;  in  regard  to 
these,  it  is  deemed  proper  that  some  particulars  should  be  given. 

The  work  in  Advanced  Machine  Drawing  extended  over  about  two 
terms.  It  consisted  of  making  sketches,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly 
drawings  of  the  planer  which  is  now  in  service  in  the  machine  shop  in 
Wilson  Hall.  Through  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  Mount,  the  planer 
was  almost  completely  taken  apart  and  kept  in  that  condition  until  the 
sketches  were  completed.  The  class  then  made  detail  drawings  from 
their  sketches,  and  when  these  were  completed,  assembly  drawing 
were  made.  Considering  certain  difficulties,  due  largely  to  the  size  of 
the  planer  and  to  insufficient  light  in  the  machine  shop,  this  work  was 
very  creditably  done  by  almost  all  of  the  class. 

This  work  was  followed,  in  the  third  term,  by  a  course  in  Elementary 
Machine  Design,  which  consisted  of  simple  problems  in  designing  cams 
and  in  locating  belts  and  pulleys.  The  class  did  uniformly  faithful  and 
efficient  work  in  this  course.  Mr.  H.  G.  Beede  deserves  especial  men- 
tion for  the  large  amount  and  excellent  quality  of  his  work,  both  in 
Drawing  and  in  Design. 

The  course  in  Gearing  was  puraued  by  a  class  of  fifteen  Sophomores 
and  one  Junior.  It  consisted  partly  of  lectures  on  tJie  theoretical  basis 
of  geanug,  following  in  the  main  the  methods  of  Reuleaux  and  Mac- 
Cord;  and  partly  of  drawing,  in  which  especial  attention  was  paid  to 
the  accurate  construction  of  the  tooth  outlines  of  spur  gears.  The 
method  adopted  in  this  course  has  proved  somewhat  severe  in  point  of 
rigid  exactness  of  mathematical  demonstration;  but  it  is  believed  to 


Respectfully  submitted, 


O.  E.  Randall. 
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afford  the  best  foundation  for  a  complete  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  kind  and  valuable  advice  of  Professor 
Randall,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  many  points. 


June  23, 1893. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  History,] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  the 
department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Oriental  History  during  the  past 
year; 

An  excellent  class,  numbering  eight  the  first  term  and  six  the  last  two 
terms,  has  studied  the  elements  of  Hebrew.  President  Harper's  admi- 
rable text-books  have  been  used,  and  a  number  of  chapters  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  have  been  read.  The  members  of  this  class  are,  I  believe,  all  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  their  example  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew  at  least  one  year  before  graduation  from 
college  may  be  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  students  intending  to 
enter  the  ministry.  I  believe  that  in  general  the  student  who  has  se- 
cured a  knowledge  of  the  rudintents  of  Hebrew  while  in  college  will 
have  a  more  profitable  course  in  the  Theological  School  than  the  one 
who  has  postponed,  till  after  he  has  left  college,  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  the  language.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by 
many  who  have  the  interests  of  Bible  study  most  at  heart. 

During  the  first  term  a  few  chapters  of  Isaiah  were  read  by  three  ad- 
vanced students.  Of  these  students  two  during  the  first  term  and  one 
during  the  second  term  also  studied  certain  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel. 

A  graduate  student,  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  has  been  con- 
tinuing his  Assyrian  and  Arabic  studies  throughout  the  year. 

In  Oriental  History  three  courses  have  been  given,  treating  of  the  An- 
cient Orient,  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Islam,  and  of  the  Crusades,  respec- 
tively. Each  of  these  courses  has  been  taken  by  about  twenty  students. 

A  number  of  useful  books  relating  to  the  department  have  been  added 
to  the  library  during  the  year,  but  there  is  still  need  not  only  of  books 
but  also  of  maps  and  of  periodicals  devoted  to  Oriental  studies. 


Edward  C.  Burnham. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


J.  R.  Jewett. 
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[Report  of  the  AsBOciate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir;  As  Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1892-93: 

All  courses  have  been  elective  for  Seniors  and  Juniora. 

In  Political  Science,  Bluntschli's  Theory  of  the  State  furnished  a  basis 
for  the  work  of  the  first  term.  The  work  of  the  second  term  was  mainly 
a  comparative  study  of  tlie  constitutions  of  federal  states.  This  was 
supplemented  by  lectures  upon  the  development  of  other  constitutions. 
The  events  of  the  past  year  having  an  international  bearing,  have  added 
interest  to  the  course  of  the  third  term  upon  International  Law  and 
Relations.  Very  creditable  original  work  has  been  done  by  several  stu- 
dents. 

In  Social  Science,  the  courses  have  been  lectures,  throughout  the  year. 
Printed  outlines  facilitated  the  work  in  the  principles  of  Social  Science. 
The  study  of  modem  social  problems  has  been  carried  on  as  during  the 
year  1891-92. 

Nine  graduate  students  have  been  enrolled  in  this  department  during 
the  past  year. 

Advanced  courses  in  both  Political  and  Social  Science  will  be  given  in 
1893-94. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  G.  Wilson. 

June  26,  1893. 


[Report  cf  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology.] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  work  as  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Psychology: 

I  have  conducted  this  year  three  courses — a  required  course  in  Psy- 
chology for  Juniors,  an  advanced  course  in  the  same  for  Seniors,  and  a 
course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  character  of  the  work  has  been  very  similar 
to  that  of  last  year.  Instead,  however,  of  having  it  confined  to  the 
Spring  Term,  the  same  number  of  hours  has  been  devoted  to  it,  but 
during  two  terms.  The  rearrangement  of  the  philosophical  courses, 
which  is  gradually  taking  place,  will  allow  this  course  to  be  given  here- 
after during  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  and  with  an  added  number  of 
hours.  The  new  arrangement  will  insure  the  accomplishment  of  much 
more  satisfactory  work. 

In  the  advanced  course  in  Psychology  we  devoted  one  term  to  a 
demonstration  course  in  the  laboratory;  the  second  term  to  advanced 
laboratory  work,  and  to  a  Seminar  in  which  the  Relation  of  Conscious- 
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to  Brain  States  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion ;  and  the  third 
J).    to  a  continuation  of  the  Seminar,  discussing  chiefly  Abnoi?mal 


jj»  ^  the  History  of  Philosophy  the  course  of  each  term  centered  about 
^  ^orks  of  one  or  two  philosophers.  We  have  thus  read  and  dis- 
cussed the  chief  works  of  Plato,  DesCartes,  Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume,  placing  emphasis  however  also  upon  the  general  develop- 
ment of  philosophy,  for  the  sake  of  the  better  understanding  of  each 
particular  author. 

Many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  of  needed  works  in 
this  department.  The  laboratory  is  now  sufficiently  equipped  for  doing 
excellent  work,  both  demonstrative  and  original;  although  much  more 
apparatus  could  profitably  be  added.  I  append  a  list  of  the  chief  appa- 
ratus which  we  now  possess.  To  the  Physical  Laboratory  I  have  been 
indebted  for  the  use  of  some  of  its  apparatus,  especially  for  the  conduct 
of  experiments  in  Sound. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  Delabarbb. 

List  of  Apparatus  Purchased. 

1  Hipp  Ghronoscope. 
1  Time-Sense  Apparatus. 

i  Kjmograph,  with  2  cylinders  and  automatic  carriage. 
1  £/ectric  Tuning-Fork. 
1  Registering  Metronome. 
1  Transmitting  Sphygmograph. 
1  Pneumograph. 
Dynograph. 

1  Pjnamometer. 

4  Marey  Tambours. 

2  Electro-Magnetic  Signal  Recorders. 

1  Apparatus  for  Unconscious  Movements  of  Hand. 
1  Stereoscope  and  Views. 
1  Illusions  of  Color-distance. 
White  and  Colored  Glass  and  Paper,  Lenses,  etc.,  for  experiments  in 
sight. 

1  Set  Holmgren  Worsteds  for  testing  Color-blindness. 
Several  small  Tuning-Forks  and  Whistles. 

2  Tliermometers. 

1  Porter  Electro-Motor  No.  1. 
1  Medical  Induction  Coil. 
1  Battery. 

Electric  Keys,  Sounder,  Wires,  etc. 
^  Magnets. 

i  Jncandscent  Lamps. 
Scales,  with  Troy  and  Metric  Weights. 
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Metric-ruled  Paper. 
Glazed  Paper. 
Glassware. 
Chemicals. 

Standards,  Tools,  Bunsen  Burners,  etc. 
1  Sargent  Bookcase  Base. 


Stand  for  shellacing  Smoked  Paper. 
Supports  for  blacking  the  same. 
Adjustable  Tables. 
Dissecting  Boards. 
Drawing  Board. 

Lob  Apparatus  for  Rapidity  of  Movement. 
Apparatus  for  Minimal  Joint  Movements. 
Head-rest. 

Apparatus  for  experiments  in  position  and  rotation,  and  for  balanced 

bed  experiment. 
Electric  Switch  and  Reverser. 
Window  Shade. 


Automatograph. 

Apparatus  for  extent  of  movement. 

Apparatus  for  rapidity  of  movement. 

Apparatus  to  test  suggestibility. 

Set  weights  for  least  perceptible  pressure. 

Set  weights  for  least  observable  difference. 

Miscellaneous  weights  for  testing  illusions. 

Electric  stimulation  of  skin. 

Electric  stimulation  of  taste  and  sight. 

Odorometer. 

Set  of  papers  and  four  pieces  of  apparatus  for  experiments  in  color- 
contrast 

Discs  and  papers  for  experiments  in  light. 
Diagrams  for  illusions. 


Color-Mixer,  with  fine  set  of  colored  papers  and  discs,  from  the  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Lootrope,  from  the  Physical  Department. 
Stroboscope,  from  the  Physical  Department. 
Book  for  showing  after-images. 


Appabatus  Madb  in  Wobkshops. 


Apparatus  Madb  ik  Laboratobt. 


(Some  of  it  xoith  Aasistance  of  Workshops.) 


Gifts. 
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[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Theology,] 
To  THB  Pbksident  OF  Bbown  Univebsity: 

I  beg  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Natural  Theology  on  the  Elton  Foundation: 

My  work  during  the  year  has  been  with  the  Juniors,  Seniors  and 
GndoatoB. 

(1.)  With  the  Juniors  I  conducted  a  required  course  during  the 
third  term.  The  subject  was  Philosophical  Introduction  in  place  of 
the  former  course  in  logic.  I  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
nature  of  pMlosophieal  inquiry,  its  relation  to  science  and  to  practical 
life,  the  methods  of  scientific  and  philosophical  investigation,  and 
kindred  topics.  The  aim  was  to  prepare  the  student  for  entering 
upon  the  elective  courses  in  philosophy  offered  in  the  Senior  year,  as 
well  as  to  open  up  the  subject  to  those  who  are  not  likely  to  pursue 
it  further.  The  work  of  the  class,  as  tested  by  occasional  recita- 
tions, by  an  essay,  and  by  the  closing  examination,  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

(2.)  For  the  Seniors  I  conducted  several  courses.  In  the  first  term, 
I  gave  a  course  on  Theoretical  Ethics.  This  was  required,  and  I  was, 
on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  the  results.  I  lectured  for  the  most  part, 
but  we  also  had  a  good  deal  of  recitation,  based  upon  Muirliead's 
Elements  of  Ethics  as  well  as  upon  the  lectures.  Three  essays  were 
required.  In  the  second  and  third  terms,  this  course  was  made  elec- 
tive, and  developed  into  one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  We 
stodied  chiefly  two  topics — moral  freedom  as  the  basis  of  ethics  and 
re/igioD,  and  the  problem  of  God  in  the  same  reference.  The  former 
topic  was  treated  in  lectures;  in  the  latter  we  used  Lotze's  Philosophy 
of  Religion  Jis  SL  text-book,  making  it  a  point  of  departure  for  discus- 
sion in  class,  and  supplementing  it  by  lectures.  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  this  class,  as  shown  in 
their  discussions  and  essays. 

Throughout  the  year  I  conducted  an  elective  course  of  lectures  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  beginning  with  Thales  and  coming  down  to 
Kant  The  chief  tests  were  a  series  of  six  essays,  and  these  were  highly 
satisfactory. 

(3.)  Graduate  Work,  I  have  prescribed  a  number  of  courses  for  the 
A.  M.  Degree,  and  examined  one  candidate,  Mr,  G.  H.  Ferns,  who  ob- 
tained the  degree  in  Philosophy  cum  laude. 

During  the  year  I  have  conducted  a  seminary  for  graduate  students. 
The  chiss  included  two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  several 
outsiders  from  the  city,  and  a  lady  graduate  of  'Boston  University. 
The  work  was  done  according  to  the  seminary  method,  and  I  was 
gratified  by  the  interest  and  ability  shown.  We  studied  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant  in  its  main  features  during  the  first  term,  the  Logic  of 
Hegel  in  the  second,  and  Professer  Bowne^s  Metaphysics  (as  repre- 
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senting  the  standpoint  of  Lotze)  in  the  third.  The  aim  of  the  course 
was  to  reach  some  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  stand- 
points mentioned.  I  should  like  to  connect  the  seminary  more 
closely  with  the  undergraduate  studies  in  philosophy,  and  there  are 
good  hopes  of  this  in  the  immediate  future. 

A  philosophical  club  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  interest  and 
independent  discussion  among  the  students  of  philosophy  is  greatly 
to  be  desired)  and  this  I  trust  may  soon  be  established. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Prqfessor  qf  English  Literature.] 

.   To  THE  PBESroENT  OF  BfiOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

As  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature  I  submit  a  report  for  the 
college  year  just  closed. 

After  conference  with  my  associate  in  the  department  (of  whose 
courtesy  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our  mutual  work  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly)  and  a  division  of  the  field  between  us,  I  offered  the  following 
courses: 

1.  Spenser  and  Milton.  One  hour  weekly,  second  and  third  terms. 
Required  of  Juniors. 

2.  Nineteenth-Century  English  Poetry.  Three  hours  weekly  through 
the  year.  Elected  by  26  (Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  special 
students). 

3.  The  Novel.  Three  hours  weekly,  first  and  second  terms.  Elected 
by  6  Seniors  and  1  special  student. 

4.  American  Literature.  Three  hours  weekly,  third  term.  Elected 
by  25  (Sophomores,  Jimiors,  Seniors,  and  two  members  of  the  Women's 
College). 

5.  English  Seminary.  Two  hours  weekly  in  one  session,  first  and 
second  terms.   Elected  by  8  Seniors  and  2  graduate  students. 

Methods  have  necessarily  varied  according  to  subject,  time,  and  com- 
position of  classes;  but  three  fundamental  principles  have  underlain  all 
the  work:  1.  to  bring  the  student  into  direct  contact  with  the  litera- 
ture itself;  2.  to  make  the  work  at  once  definite  and  literary;  3.  to 
require  the  student  to  do,  under  guidance,  as  much  of  the  work  as  pos- 
sible for  himself. 

Tlie  required  courses,  by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  class  and  the  small 
number  of  sessions,  were  necessarily  lecture  courses;  but  the  students 
were  required  to  do  outside  work  and  pass  examinations  or  submit 
critical  papers  thereon.  The  class  as  a  whole  did  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  under  the  conditions,  but  these  courses  were  the  least  satis- 
factory part  of  my  work.  They  have  confirmed  my  belief  that^better 
results  will  be  secured  when  all  the  literary  courses  are  elective. 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Seth. 
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In  the  nineteenth-century  poetry  course  attention  was  given  chiefly  to 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.  Minor 
poets,  however,  were  made  the  subjects  of  lectures  by  eight  members  of 
the  class,  who  volunteered  to  do  the  extra  work  involved.  I  regard 
these  student-lectures  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  i-egular  work  of  the 
class.  My  own  work  consisted  of  critical  study,  in  class,  of  representa- 
tive poems,  and  of  lectures  upon  authors  and  literary  movements.  The 
work  of  the  class  was  threefold :  1.  a  study  of  the  authors*  lives  and 
times;  2.  wide  reading  in  the  poetry;  3.  critical  papers  upon  assigned 
poems  or  topics.  The  first  was  done  outside  the  class-room  and  tested 
by  examinations.  The  second  was  necessitated  by  the  average  collegian's 
lamentable  ignorance  of  standard  poetry.  The  third  was  the  most  exact- 
ing, and  in  part  the  goal  of  the  whole.  It  was  designed  to  shai*pen 
and  refine,the  student's  literary  sense,  and  so  to  make  him  a  more  crit- 
ical and  appreciative  reader  of  literature  as  to  both  form  and  content. 
Fifteen  such  papers  were  written  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
marked  improvement  was  apparent  in  nearly  every  case.  With  every 
year  of  teaching  I  am  led  to  attach  more  and  more  importance  to  this  phase 
of  the  work.  By  encouraging  independence  and  sincerity  of  thought,  val- 
uable intellectual  and  moral  discipline  is  secured  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
tinctively literary  training.  To  secure  these  ends,  subjects  are  assigned 
which  will  compel  the  student  to  rely  chiefly  upon  his  own  resources, 
and  an  outline  is  furnished  suggesting  the  mode  of  treatment.  I  am  in- 
creasingly convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  outlines.  They  prevent  in- 
definite vaporings,  and  show  how  a  poem  may  be  studied  in  a  way 
purely  literary  and  yet  from  definite  points  of  view.  These  papers  are 
always  preceded  by  similar  studies  by  the  professor  in  class. 

In  the  course  on  The  Novel  the  method  was  much  the  same.  The  his- 
torical development  of  the  English  novel  was  given  by  lectures  supple- 
mented by  reading  by  the  class.  Some  half-dozen  great  novels  were 
studied  in  class,  and  as  many  others  assigned  as  subjects  for  critical  pa- 
pei-3.  I  lectured  upon  the  greater  novelists,  English  and  American,  and 
each  student  read  two  lectures  before  the  class.  Several  of  these  stu- 
dent-lectures were  of  high  merit.  Papers  and  lectures  were  f oUowed  by 
discussion. 

The  course  in  American  literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first 
ever  offered  at  Brown  in  that  subject.  The  result  has  fully  justified  the 
experiment  The  course  was  elected  by  a  class  of  high  literary  ability, 
who  did  excellent  work.  It  gives  mo  pleasure  to  report  that  the  two 
young  women  visitora  taking  the  course  stood  among  the  foremost  in 
industry  and  ability. 

A  seminary  course  was  also  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time,  al- 
though what  are  practically  seminary  methods  in  literary  study  are  no 
new  thing  at  Brown.  The  first  term  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  English 
lyric  poetry;  the  second,  to  the  historical  development  of  English  prose 
style.  The  work  of  the  second  term  was  not  entirely  successful,  owing 
to  a  combination  of  causes  which  I  think  will  not  exist  next  year.  On 
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the  whole  the  seminary  did  good  work,  and  hereafter  I  expect  to  con- 
tinue it  throughout  the  year.  I  wish  to  commend  the  work  of  the  two 
graduate  students  in  this  course.  The  presence  of  adyanced  students  is 
a  stimulus  to  higher  scholarship  among  the  undergraduates.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  fellowship  in  English  is  for  this  reason  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

The  development  of  the  English  department  has  been  rapid  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  University  is  particularly  to  be  congratulated  that 
it  is  now  so  strong  where  it  was  once  so  weak — in  the  opportunities  of- 
fered for  a  scientific  study  of  the  English  language.  But  much  remains 
to  do.  To  mention  only  three  of  the  more  urgent  needs  in  that  part 
of  the  work  with  which  I  am  most  closely  connected:  1.  There  is 
need  of  a  third  teacher  to  cover  the  important  periods  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  eighteenth  century.  2.  For  advanced  work  a  commodious 
and  well-equipped  seminary  room  is  needed.  3.  The  library,  while 
rich  in  streaks,  is  full  of  gaps;  it  is  particularly  weak  in  criticism  and 
critical  editions.  A  much  larger  general  library  endowment  or  a  special 
fund  for  the  department  of  English  is  needed. 

I  enclose  several  examination  and  other  papers,  which  will  help  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  work  the  department  is  trying  to  do  in  literature. 


Providence,  July  11,  1893. 


English  2.  Required. 
Outline  for  paper  in  Spenser. 

I.  Indicate  the  notable  adaptations  of  verse  to  substance  in  Canto  11,* 
stanzas  20,  21,  40,  44,  and  state  wherein  the  adaptation  consists.  (Con- 
sider run-on  lines,  Alexandrines,  sounds,  accents,  caesuras.) 

II.  Discuss  the  description  of  the  dragon  in  Canto  11,  stanzas  4,  8-14, 
as  to 

1.  General  outline.    Is  there  one?  If  so,  is  it  a  help?  why? 

2.  Selection  and  order  of  details.  Are  the  parts  selected  well  adapted 
to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  a  horrible  monster?  why?  Is  the  order  such 
that  the  parts  can  be  easily  put  together,  mentally,  into  a  complete  pic- 
ture? why?    Is  any  climax  discernible?  specify. 

3.  Form- words  and  color-words.  Point  out  the  most  picturesque 
words. 

III.  Discuss  the  narration  in  Canto  11,  as  a  whole: 

1.  Is  it  fast  or  slow?  why? 

2.  Has  it  variety?  specify. 

3.  Has  it  ingenuity,  elements  of  surprise,  of  suspense?  specify. 

4.  Is  the  interest  lessened  or  increased  by  the  great  disparity  in  size 
between  the  contestants  and  by  the  supernatural  aid  given  to  the  knight? 
why? 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Walter  C'  Bronson. 
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Enoush  8. 

Outline  for  paper  on  Shelley's  Alastor. 
I.  Characterize  the  verse  as  to 

1.  Percentage  of  run-on  lines,  weak  endings,  and  positions  of  caesu- 
ras. [A  separate  passage  assigned  to  each  student  to  study  with  regard 
to  these  points.] 

2.  Melody  and  flow.   Quote  a  passage  illustrating. 

Does  blank  verse  of  this  sort  fit  the  atmosphere  of  the  poem?  why? 

II.  Similes. 

1.  Is  the  simile  a  favorite  figure  in  this  poem?  How  many  are  there? 

2.  Quote  three  similes  especially  good,  and  show  wherein  they  are 
j^ood. 

III.  The  treatment  of  nature. 

1.  Shelley's  love  of  nature.  Of  what  sort  and  degree  is  it?  of 
Byron's  and  Wordsworth's. 

2.  What  phases  of  nature  are  selected,  common,  beautiful,  roman- 
tic, sublime? 

3.  I>oe8  the  scenery  mirror  the  wanderer's  varying  moods?  specify. 

IV.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  poem  as  to 

1.  What  it  is. 

2.  Its  truth. 

3.  Its  worth. 

English  17. 

Outline  for  paper  on  Miles  Standish.    [After  a  somewhat  similar  study 
of  Evangeline  in  class.  ] 
I.  Verse. 

1.  Quote  lines  illustrating  dangers  2-6  in  writing  English  hexameters. 

2.  Quote  a  few  especially  beautiful  hexameters. 

3. .  Quote  a  few  hexameters  especially  fitted  to  the  sense,  and  show 
wherein  they  fit. 

4.  Is  the  verse  as  a  whole  well  suited  for  such  a  story?  why? 
IL  Narrative,  characters,  and  background. 

1.  Are  the  events  of  general  interest  in  themselves?  why? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages,  for  narration  and  character-portrayal,  in 
having  Alden's  love  crossed  by  that  of  Standish,  his  friend? 

3.  Is  the  narrative  interest  heightened  by  elements  of  uncertainty  and 
suspense,  by  surprise,  by  climaxes?  specify. 

4.  Is  Section  7  useless  or  too  long?  why? 

5.  How  are  the  characters  portrayed:  by  description  of  outward 
characteristics,  by  psychological  analysis,  by  making  them  talk  and  act? 

6.  Point  out  touches  especially  true  to  nature.  For  instance,  is  Pris- 
cilla  too  frank  for  a  Puritan  maiden?  (Study  especially  her  mental  action 
in  lines  335-8  and  in  Section  6.)  Show  how  Alden's  action  is  the  result- 
ant of  two  conflicting  forces — youthful  love  and  Puritanism. 

7.  Which  is  the  most  interesting  character  to  you?  which  the  least? 
why? 
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8.  What  are  the  points  of  contact  between  the  life  of  the  Puritan 
colony  and  the  personal  story?  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  such 
a  background? 

0.  Are  the  descriptions  of  nature  in  hainnony  with  the  various  human 
passions?  specify. 


[Report  of  the  Aaaiatant  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  i/iatory.] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

During  the  present  college  year  I  have  personally  instructed  two  of 
the  three  sections  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  have  given  three  elective 
coui*ses  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Dr.  Barker  Newhall,  whose  re- 
port appears  below,  has  given  the  instruction  in  the  Sophomore  elective 
courses,  and  has  given  three  other  courses  open  to  Seniors  and  Grad- 
uates. Mr.  J.  F.  Greene  has  instructed  one  section  of  the  Freshman 
class. 

The  Freshman  work  did  not  vary  materially  from  that  of  last  year. 
In  the  higher  elective  courses,  I  read  the  first  term  Demosthenes  (the 
Second  and  Third  Philippics  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  Crown),  in 
connection  with  which  I  lectured  upon  the  history  of  Greece  from  404 
to  323  B.  C,  and  upon  the  history  and  characteristics  of  Greek  oratory. 

During  the  second  term  I  read  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  preceded 
by  lectures  upon  the  history  of  Greece  from  479  to  404  B.  C,  upon  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  side  of  that  period,  on  Attic  topography,  on 
Athens  and  its  monuments,  and  on  the  Old  Comedy  and  Aristophanes. 
Some  passages  of  the  greatest  literary  value  in  the  play  were  committed 
to  memory  in  the  Greek.  During  the  third  term  the  Phaedo  of  Plato 
was  read,  preceded  by  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy  before  Socrates,  on 
Socrates' s  life  and  teaching,  and  on  Plato's  life  and  works. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Newhall's  report: 

The  Sophomores  haye  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  taken  Lysias 
instead  of  Demosthenes,  reading  three  orations  of  Lysias  and  one 
oration  from  the  school  of  Isocrates.  This  course  was  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  the  history  of  Athenian  Oratory,  Athenian  Lfegal 
Procedure,  and  Greek  Rhetoric.  In  addition  to  the  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  read  heretofore,  the  class  read  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  and 
lectures  were  given  on  the  History  of  Greek  Tragedy,  and  on  the  G-reek 
Theatre.  The  Oedipus  Tyrannus  was  substituted  this  year  for  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

The  Seniors  have  taken  entirely  new  courses  through  the  year,  con- 
sisting of  Pindar  and  selections  from  other  lyric  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Greek  Lyric  Poetry,  in  the  first  term;  a  Seminary, 
meeting  once  a  week  through  the  second  term,  and  this  year  devoted  to 
a  critical  study  of  portions  of  Plato's  Gorgias,  with  lectures  on  the 
principles  of  Textual  and  Literary  Criticism;  and  in  the  third  term. 
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reading  Theocritus,  with  lectures  on  Greek  Private  Life  and  Greek 
Palaeography,  the  latter  bein^  supplemented  by  exercises  in  reading 
manuscripts.    These  courses  were  all  open  to  Graduate  students. 

Finally,  a  non-resident  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  has  com- 
pleted successfully  under  my  direction  a  course  assigned  him  in  1890  by 
Professor  Harkness,  and  another  non-resident  candidate  for  the  same 
degree  has  begun  a  course  arranged  for  her  by  myself. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Our  friends  at  Columbia  are  congratulating  themselves  that  Barnard 
College  is  the  most  fortunate  accident  in  the  history  of  woman's  educa- 
tion. 

The  Women's  College  in  connection  with  Brown  University  is  not  an 
accident,  but  a  result.  The  long  debate  in  the  Corporation  culminated, 
September  2,  1891,  in  a  unanimous  vote,  opening  all  the  University  ex- 
aminations to  women.  By  a  further  vote,  on  June  21,  1892,  all  degrees 
were  opened  to  women,  and  by  a  third  vote  on  June  23,  1892,  to  women 
already  holding  Bachelors'  degrees  and  to  other  women  of  liberal  educa- 
tion who  may  secure  special  permission,  there  were  opened  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  the  men,  all  those  courses  of  instruction  which  are  intended 
for  graduate  students. 

The  announcement  that  women  would  be  examined  was  made  just  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  college  year  1891-2,  and  it  was  not  expected  that 
a  large  number  of  candidates  would  at  once  respond.  Yet  thirteen  differ- 
ent women  either  passed  more  or  fewer  of  the  examinations  of  that  college 
year  or  began  work  in  preparation  for  the  examinations  of  1892-93. 
Three  of  these  students  were  graduates  of  other  colleges,  one  of  Boston 
University,  two  of  Smith.  Four  others  undertook  special  work  in  one  or 
two  subjects.  Another  tried  with  success  the  three  term  examinations  in 
Freshman  Latin,  general  history,  history  of  philosophy  and  one  term's 
work  in  oriental  history,  and,  had  she  been  a  regular  member  of  the 
University,  would  have  been  entitled  to  history  **  honors."  Five  young 
women  sustained  all  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  Bachelors'  de- 
gree as  well  as  all  the  examinations  of  the  Freshman  year.  These  results 
were  due  in  the  main  to  the  industry  and  high  mental  character  of  the 
young  women,  yet  they  must  have  been  less  striking  but  for  a  private 
arrangement  in  preparing  for  the  examinations. 

At  Brown  University,  examinations  have  always  occupied  a  secondary 
position,  and  the  one  drawback  to  the  resolutions  above  referred  to 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Henry  T.  Hildreth. 


[Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  College,] 
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was  on  all  sides  considered  to  be  the  extraordinary  prominence  that 
the  scheme  gave  to  the  mere  examination.  To  offset  this  in  some  degree 
a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  faculty  instituted  classes  especially  for  the 
women,  that  received  throughout  the  year  the  same  instruction  given  to 
the  Freshmen  at  the  Univei-sity.   The  instructors  were  : 

In  Greek,  Prof.  C.  E.  Bennett;  in  Latin,  Mr.  W.  G.  Everett;  m 
French,  Mr.  A.  C.  Crowell;  in  mathematics.  Dr.  H.  P.  Manning.  Thus 
there  came  into  existence  a  woman's  college,  technically  and  legally  un- 
der the  University  only  so  far  as  its  examinations  were  concerned,  yet, 
in  effect,  a  department  of  the  University,  so  closely  connected  are  the 
examinations  with  the  instruction  therefor. 

Dunng  the  year  1891-92,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Principal  Littlefield, 
the  women's  classes  made  use  of  rooms  in  the  State  Normal  School 
building,  but,  with  the  opening  of  the  year  1892-93,  larger  facilities  be- 
came necessary.  The  building  235  Benefit  street,  near  the  University, 
was  accordingly  secured.  It  is  no  stranger  to  Brown  University.  It  was 
built  in  1828  by  John  Kingsbury,  LL.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1826,  and  was 
occupied  for  many  years  by  him,  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Lincoln  and  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Stockbridge,  D.  D.,  when  it  was  widely  known  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  leading  private  school  for  young  ladies  in  the  city  of  Providence, 
The  building  has  recently  been  thoroughly  refitted.  It  Is  now  supplied 
with  eveiy  modern  appliance  for  comfort  and  convenience,  and,  as  a 
recitation  hall,  is  admirably  adapted  to  use.  Here  have  been  enrolled 
since  the  opening  of  the  year  some  45  students.  These  are  classified  as 
follows:  Sophomores,  9;  Freshmen,  14;  special  students,  22.  There  are 
also  at  the  University  nine  women  graduates  of  other  colleges,  who  are 
pursuing  courses  leading  to  the  master's  and  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

To  the  undergi*aduates,  instruction  has  been  given  by  the  following 
gentlemen  in  the  following  subjects;  Prof.  H.  T.  Hildreth  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Greene,  in  Greek;  Prof.  A.  G.  Harkness  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Everett,  in 
Latin;  Prof.  C.  Langdon,  in  French;  Prof.  J.  R.  Jewett,  in  German; 
Prof.  L.  Sears,  in  rhetoric;  Rev.  C.  M.  Brink,  in  elocution;  Prof.  W.  W. 
Bailey,  in  botany;  Dr.  H.  P.  Manning,  in  mathematics.  The  women's 
classes  are,  in  general,  instructed  by  the  same  gentlemen  who  have  in 
charga  the  corresponding  classes  at  the  University.  In  every  instance  is 
the  work  prescribed  for  both  the  same.  The  tests  of  excellence  are 
identical.  The  result  on  the  part  of  the  women  students  have  often 
been  the  more  satisfactory.  In  direct  competition  with  the  young  men, 
in  the  examinations  held  previous  to  the  award  of  the  prizes  offered  for 
excellence  in  the  preparatory  studies,  the  young  women  all  sustained 
themselves  with  credit,  and  one  of  them,  Miss  I.  W.  Bliss,  of  Providence, 
proved  herself  superior  to  all  competitors  for  the  prize  in  French.  A 
special  prize,  equal  in  value  to  the  first  prize,  was  accordingly  awarded 
to  her  through  the  kindness  of  the  President  of  the  Univeraity,  for  here 
as  in  other  matters,  the  Women's  College  has  no  claim  upon  the  regular 
endowment  of  the  University. 
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But  its  friends  are  uot  idle.  The  Rhode  Island  branch  of  the  Collegiate 
Alumnae,  on  November  5th,  formally  welcomed  the  young  institution, 
and  at  the  public  exercises  in  Manning  Hall  extended,  through  Miss 
Mary  A.  Jordan  and  Miss  Mary  W.  Calkins,  the  greetings  of  Smith  and 
Wellesley  Colleges.  A  reception  which  followed  did  much  to  awaken  a 
general  interest  in  the  Women's  College  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
and  to  make  known  what  it  proposes  to  do  and  is  now  actually  doing. 

The  Rhode  Island  Women's  Club  gives  to  the  College  the  income  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Churchill  Memorial  Fund.  A  scholarship  of 
$1,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Sarah  E.  Doyle  scholarship,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  former  pupils  of  Miss  Doyle,  for  the  benefit  of  some  worthy 
graduate  of  the  Girls'  Department  of  the  Providence  High  School.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  are  but  the  first  of  many  similar  gifts.  According  to 
the  present  prospects,  though  the  income  from  the  tuition  fees,  etc., 
will  meet  all  the  running  expenses  of  the  present  year,  the  College  will, 
in  a  year  or  two  at  most,  outgrow  its  present  quarters,  and  must  soon 
have  an  ample  permanent  home  of  its  own,  a  well-endowed  and  commo- 
dious college  establishment.  Haifa  million  dollara  is  needed  fortius 
purpose,  partly  for  a  suitable  building  (two  contiguous  ones  would  be 
preferable),  with  recitation,  exercise  and  debating  halls,  parlor,  dining, 
kitchen  and  dormitory  accommodations  for  50  or  75  persons,  the  re- 
mainder for  scholarships  and  endowments.  No  mere  annex"  is  de- 
sired or  intended.  The  college  must  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Univer- 
sity, giving  women  students  the  full  Univei'sity  status,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  furnished,  endowed  and  equipped  as  to  offer  them  every  facility 
for  education,  physical  and  social  as  well  as  intellectual,  now  anywhere 
within  the  reach  of  male  students. 

Women's  education  in  New  England  is  at  present  suffeiing  from  inad- 
equate facilities.   Smith  is  overcrowded,  Wellesley  is  obliged  to  turn 
away  students.    Excellent  as  these  two  institutions  are  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  cope  with  the  growing  need  for  women's  collegiate 
education.    They  may  be  expected  to  do  their  part,  but  they  can  do  no 
more.    Narrow  endowments  and  slender  facilities  restrict  their  efforts. 
The  Women's  College  in  connection  with  Brown  University,  if  supplied 
with  funds  to  carry  on  its  work,  will  give  to  the  daughters  of  Rhode 
Island  advantages  more  complete  than  those  of  any  other  institution  in 
the  land,  and  will  react  upon  the  educational  system  of  the  State  in  a 
a  beneficial  and  helpful  way.    It  remains  for  the  professed  friends  of 
the  collegiate  education  of  women  to  say  how  great  and  how  many 
advantages  women  shall  have  in  connection  with  the  movement  already 
inaugurated. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Louis  Franklin  Snow,  A.  M., 

Dean  and  Treasurer. 
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[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.] 


To  THE  Pkesident  OF  BuowN  Univkksity: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  pursued  my  work  in  the  Department  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory  without  interruption  through  the  year.  Half  of  the  Sopho- 
more Class  in  Practical  Rhetoric  has  been  under  my  charge.  This  class 
has  had  daily  recitations  from  si  text  book,  of  which  I  have  required  a 
careful  analysis  and  thorough  reviews,  accompanied  by  oral  explana- 
tions, illustrations  and  discussions.  In  connection  with  the  class-room 
work  there  have  been  almost  daily  exercises  either  in  the  rhetorical 
analysis  of  various  masterpieces  of  English  prose  or  in  impromptu  com- 
position. In  these  latter  exercises  the  aim  has  been,  not  only  to  culti- 
vate facility  of  expression,  but  also  to  impart  a  practical  familiarity 
with  the  various  kinds  of  senUuices,  with  the  structure  and  kinds  of 
paragi-aphs,  with  the  nature  and  use  of  figurative  language,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  great  qualities  of  style. 

Supplementary  to  the  clsiss-room  work,  each  member  of  the  class  has 
written  five  essays  on  assigned  themes,  one  to  exemplify  each  of  the 
main  types  of  discourse:  Description,  Narration,  Exposition,  Ai*gumen- 
tation  and  Pei*suasion.  These  essays  have  been  prepared  under  the  per- 
sonal sui>ervision  of  the  assistants  in  this  department,  and  after  com- 
pletion have  been  subjected  to  careful  criticism. 

I  have  also  had  the  entire  Sophomore  Class  in  Elocution  and  Decla- 
mation throughout  the  year.  The  course  has  consisted  of  lectures  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  effective  speech,  with  recitations  and 
class-exercises,  from  type-written  outlines,  in  voice-development,  for- 
mation of  tone,  articulation,  enunciation,  inflection,  emphasis,  stress, 
grouping,  gesture,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  class  exercises  I  have  regularly  met  each  member 
of  the  class  for  personal  drill  in  Declamation.  The  selections  thus  per- 
sonally rehearsed  have  subsequently  been  spoken  in  presence  of  the 
class  for  criticism  and  discussion. 

Substantially  the  same  instruction  in  elocution  has  also  been  given  at 
the  Women*s  College. 

I  have  likewise  met,  throughout  the  year,  the  entire  Junior  Class  for 
instruction  in  Oratory.  In  connection  with  this  work  I  have  given  lec- 
tures on  the  general  principles  of  oratorical  composition,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  development  of  the  plan  and  to  the  great  quali- 
ties of  oratorical  style.  Plans  of  sj>eeches  have  been  presented  at  times 
by  various  members  of  the  class  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  Each 
student  has  been  requii'ed  to  write  five  orations,  mostly  on  practical, 
present-day  subjects.  After  being  criticized  by  the  assistants  in  this 
department,  these  orations  have  l>een  carefully  revised  by  myself,  and 
then,  after  individual  rehearsals,  have  been  spoken  in  presence  of  the 
class  for  further  criticism  and  discussion. 

I  have  also  assisted,  somewhat,  the  contestants  for  the  Hicks  prize  io 
their  preparation  for  the  debate,  and  have  trained  the  Sophomores  who 
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were  chosen  to  enter  the  contest  for  Carpenter  prizes,  as  well  as  the 
Commencement  speakers  and  two  of  the  speakers  of  Class  Day. 

My  work  has  thus  consisted  of  class-room  instruction:  In  Rhetoric,  6 
hours  a  week;  in  Elocution,  4  hours  (including  1  hour  at  the  Woman*s 
College);  in  Oratory,  4  hours;  making  14  hours  a  week  of  class-work. 
My  personal  training  of  the  students  in  speaking  their  Declamations  and 
Oratiom  has  occupied  me  from  10  to  16  hours  a  week  during  the  year, — 
so  that,  altogether,  I  have  heen  occupied  at  the  University  in  giving  in- 
struction from  24  to  30  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year.    In  addi- 
tion to  this  I  have  pci'sonally  revised  between  700  and  800  essays  and 
orations. 

I  discovered  on  beginning  my  work  here,  that  the  interest  in  good 
speaking  was  practically  over  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Con- 
sequently, few  students  can  speak  so  well  at  the  end  of  their  course  as  at 
the  middle.  To  begin  the  work  of  arousing  new,  and  I  trust  permanent 
interest  in  this  important  branch  of  libci-al  education,  I  have  secured, 
chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  Uie  President  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty,  a  prize  of  $100,  to  be  offered  this  year  to  the  best  two  speakers 
on  Commencement  Day.  This  prize  should  receive  at  once  a  permanent 
endowment  Thus  would  be  aroused  a  new  interest  in  and  a  more 
abiding  enthusiasm  for  the  cultivation  of  that  greatest  of  human  capaci- 
ties— the  power  of  effective  speech;  a  new  attraction  would  l>e  added 
to  the  exercises  of  Commencement  Week,  and  doubtless  many  ambi- 
tions students  of  the  most  desirable  class  would  be  induced  to  take 
the  undergraduate  course  at  Brown,  who  might  otherwise  pursue  that 

course  elsewliere. 
In  conclusion,  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  uniformly  good 

order  that  the  students  have  maintained  in  my  classes,  and  to  the  respect 

and  coartesy  they  have  shown  me  as  individuals. 


I  am  very  respectfully. 


C.  M.  Brink. 


Providence,  K.  I.,  June  27,  1893. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Gentlemen  : — 

Since  our  last  meeting  two  highly  esteemed  members  of  the 
Corporation  have  departed  this  life. 

The  Rev.  Thatcker  Thayer,  D.  D.,  died  at  Newport  on 
March  17,  1894.  Dr.  Thayer  was  born  in  Boston,  December 
9,  181 1.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1831,  and 
from  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1837.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1 84 1,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  United  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Newport,  in  which  position  he  continued 
nearly  thirty  years.  Besides  preaching  and  performing  his 
pastoral  duties  with  great  acceptance.  Dr.  Thayer  for  many 
years  found  time  to  instruct  in  the  necessary  branches  of  learn- 
ing young  men  who  were  preparing  for  college.  Among  others 
so  trained  were  Robinson  P.  Dunn  and  Jeremiah  L.  Diman. 
They  came  from  his  charge  to  enter  Brown  University,  which 
they  so  adorned  first  as  students  and  subsequently  as  members 
of  the  Faculty. 

After  a  quarter  century  of  earnest  ministry  in  Newport,  Dr. 
Thayer's  health  so  far  failed  him  that  a  European  tour  proved 
only  a  temporary  benefit,  and  in  1873  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  position.  The  grateful  church,  however,  made  him  pastor  em- 
eritusy  in  which  relation  he  continued  till  his  death.  To  the  last 
he  was  a  hard  student  and  a  close  thinker,  interested  in  all  the 
great  problems  of  life  and  mind,  an  honored  citizen  of  New- 
port, a  trusted  friend,  and  a  valuable  counsellor. 

Dr.  Thayer  was  active  in  local  educational  matters.  To  him, 
largely,  Newport  is  indebted  for  the  Rogers  High  School.  He 
was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  founder,  the  late  William  S. 
Rogers,  and  became  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  school. 
The  office  of  trustee  he  relinquished  only  with  death.  In  April, 
1867,  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  Newport  Artillery,  and 
this  office,  too,  he  retained  through  life. 
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Dr.  Thayer  was  enthusiastic  in  every  work  which  he  under- 
took, in  every  cause  which  he  championed.  He  was  an  earnest, 
able  and  scholarly  preacher,  analytic  and  didactic  more  than 
hortatory,  laying  deep  and  solid  foundations  for  moral  charac- 
ter in  all  who  regularly  heard  him. 

Mr.  Thayer  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1857.  In  i860  he  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Brown  University,  and  was  always 
active  and  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  institution  even  after 
ill  health  forbade  his  personal  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Corporation.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  a  Trustee 
of  the  University  thirty-three  years,  only  one  member  ranking 
him  in  length  of  service. 

Hon.  William  Francis  Sayles,  A.  M.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Pawtucket,  on  the  evening  of  May  7.  Mr.  Sayles 
was  born  in  Pawtucket,  September  21,  1824,  and  was  thus 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  died.  After  spending 
some  years  at  various  schools  in  this  vicinity,  he  finished  his 
school  education  with  some  terms  in  Phillips  Academy,  at 
Andover,  Mass.  Entering,  in  1842,  the  service  of  Snow  & 
Earle  in  this  city,  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  he  rose  by  his 
ability,  industry,  fidelity  to  duty,  and  perfect  trustworthi- 
ness, until  the  principal  financial  affairs  of  the  concern  were 
in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Sayles's  business  life  on  his  own  account  began  in  1847, 
when  he  purchased  the  old  print  works  at  what  is  now  Sayles- 
ville.  Ever  since  then  this  has  been  the  main  centre  of  his 
incessant  business  activity.  The  print  works  were  soon  con- 
verted into  a  bleaching  establishment,  whose  enlargement  with 
the  years  into  the  present  extensive  village  of  Saylesville 
this  is  not  the*  place  to  describe.  Saylesville  and  the  neighbor- 
ing village  of  Lorraine,  Mr.  Sayles  and  his  brother,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Sayles,  literally  created.  These  two  groups  of  stately  mills, 
models  of  equipment  and  administration,  with  their  army  of 
operatives  and  turning  out  their  immense  daily  yield  of  bleached 
cloths  and  dress  goods,  are  impressive  witnesses  to  the  man's 
genius  for  originating  and  directing  industry. 
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In  his  later  years  Mr.  Sayles's  business  affiliations  extended 
far  beyond  the  localities  named.  He  was  stockholder  and 
director  in  a  great  number  of  manufacturing  corporations  in  this 
and  other  states.  Of  the  Slater  Bank  and  of  the  Slater  Cotton 
Company,  in  Pawtucket,  he  was  president.  So  marked  was 
his  integrity  and  his  ability  in  finance  that  he  was  called  to 
numerous  positions  of  fiscal  responsibility  outside  his  imme- 
diate line.  His  mind  worked  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  yet 
his  judgment  was  singularly  accurate.  The  history  of  the 
State,  so  rich  in  instances  of  rare  business  success,  embraces 
very  few  such  which  match  that  of  Mr.  Sayles. 

Mr.  Sayles  never  lost  himself  in  efforts  to  win  wealth,  but 
always  cherished  deep  interest  in  things  relating  to  men's 
higher  life.  He  read  much  and  in  various  directions.  He  had 
one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  State.  He  planned 
schools,  Sunday  schools  and  churches  for  the  people  in 
his  employ  contributing  generously  in  support  of  these,  as 
of  religious,  philanthrophic  and  educational  work  far  and 
wide.  He  loved  good  art,  having  travelled  extensively 
in  the  lands  where  art  is  most  cultivated.  Schemes  for  public 
improvement,  especially  such  as  would  promote  people's  men- 
tal and  moral  elevation,  always  found  him  a  liberal  patron. 

Mr.  Sayles  became  a  member  of  this  Corporation  in  1879. 
Most  or  all  the  time  since  he  has  served  on  the  Real  Estate 
Committee,  where  his  excellent  judgment  rendered  his  advice 
peculiarly  valuable.  His  distinguished  generosity  in  donating 
to  the  University  the  noble  Hall  which  bears  his  name,  is  fresh 
in  all  minds.  This  building  was  designed  as  a  memorial  to  his 
son,  William  Clark  Sayles,  who  expected  to  graduate  in  the 
Class  of  1878,  but  died  on  February  13,  1876.  The  erection 
of  the  hall  was  an  event  in  the  University's  life,  since,  without 
such  an  increase  of  room  for  recitatations,  little  enlargement 
in  our  curriculum  or  in  the  number  of  our  students  would  have 
been  possible. 

The  University  has  had  a  prosperous  year. 

The  health  of  the  University  community  has  on  the  whole 
been  excellent.  Our  students  enjoy  considerably  better  av- 
erage health  than  those  of  most  similar  institutions.    This  is 
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partly  due  to  our  required  athletic  regimen,  but  it  is  also  owing 
in  part  to  our  very  fortunate  situation,  where  proper  drainage 
enables  us  to  keep  our  buildings  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. This  is  an  eminent  advantage,  for  which  many  in- 
stitutions, denied  it  by  their  location,  would  gladly  part 
with  much  wealth.  Professor  Bailey  was  seriously  ill  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  his  work  having  to  be  provided 
for  during  a  little  more  than  a  term  and  a  half.  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  his  health  is  at  present  well  re-established.  With 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  more  cases  of  ill- 
ness than  in  former  years  must,  of  course,  be  expected.  Sev- 
eral students  were  severely  ill  in  the  autumn,  and  for  a  number 
of  weeks  both  our  free  beds  in  Rhode  Island  Hospital  were 
filled.  Fortunately,  no  illness  of  the  year  has  proved  fatal. 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  know  that  any  of  our  students  who  need 
treatment  can  be  placed  in  the  Hospital,  where  they  are  sure 
to  receive  the  best  medical  attention  and  nursing  anywhere 
available.  The  provision  for  this  made  by  Judge  Bradley  and 
Professor  Chace  betrayed  most  valuable  foresight.  Two  of 
the  patients  this  year  would  in  all  probability  have  died  had 
they  been  at  College  or  in  boarding-houses. 

Very  few  matters  relating  to  the  teaching  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity this  year  call  for  attention  here.  The  year  has  wit- 
nessed little  change  in  this.  The  curriculum  had  been  well 
organized  and  settled  before,  and  the  general  methods  of 
work  in  the  various  departments  were  also  established. 

The  Faculty  has  numbered  sixty-six.  The  total  number  of 
students,  as  given  in  the  last  catalogue,  was  587,  which  new 
registrations  increase  by  ten.  Seventy-threp  young  ladies  are 
enrolled  in  the  Women's  College,  taking  regular  college  exami- 
nations, increasing  the  total  number  of  students  to  670. 

In  the  department  of  Philosophy  new  courses  have  been  in- 
troduced this  year  in  Logic,  Scientific  Method,  Theoretical 
Ethics,  The  Christian  Religion,  Comparative  Religion,  and 
Pedagogy.  A  Philosophical  Club  has  also  been  established, 
consisting  of  Seniors,  graduates,  and  members  of  the  Faculty, 
at  whose  meetings,  held  monthly,  papers  on  philosophical 
questions  are  read  and  discussed,  and  lectures  delivered.  The 
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courses  in  Psychology  have  been  improved.  An  elective  dem- 
onstation  course  is  offered  the  third  term  of  Junior  year,  and 
Seniors  have  opportunity  for  original  laboratory  investigations, 
combined  with  seminary  work  of  an  advanced  character  on  in- 
teresting psychological  questions. 

Professor  Manatt  assumed  direction  of  the  Greek  department 
in  September,  and  his  first  year  with  us  has  witnessed  grati- 
fying success  and  progress.  Graduate  instruction  has  been 
given  in  Plato  and  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  graduate  exami- 
nations held  in  the  Tragedians  and  in  Pausanias.  Graduate 
studies  in  Herodotus  have  also  been  directed.  New  courses, 
open  to  Juniors,  Seniors  and  graduates,  have  been  given  in 
the  Historians,  in  the  Epic  and  Lyric  Poets,  in  the  Athenian 
Constitution,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  on  Living  Greece. 

On  account  of  the  size  of  the  classes,  the  instruction  in 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory  has,  now  become  very  extensive  and 
laborious.  Three  instructors  in  addition  to  the  previous  force 
had  to  be  employed  this  year,  one  of  them  in  elocution.  More 
than  the  customary  amount  of  attention  has  been  given  to  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  making  plans  of  speeches,  and  in  Ora- 
tory as  a  form  of  composition. 

Two  new  movements  may  be  mentioned  as  indicative  of  pro- 
gress in  this  department :  i .  The  formation  of  a  College  Press 
Club,  before  which  several  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  gen- 
tlemen of  experience  in  journalism.  2.  The  revival  of  public  de- 
bate, after  a  slumber  of  twenty-seven  years.  A  series  of  debates 
has  been  held,  which,  together  with  more  frequent  class-room 
practice,  is  expected  to  result  in  better  preparation  for  the 
Hicks  Prize  Debate,  and  for  intercollegiate  competition. 

Nothing  but  good  has  resulted  from  removing  English  Liter- 
ature to  the  list  of  elective  studies.  There  is  scarcely  a  stu- 
dent in  the  two  upper  classes  who  does  not  elect  one  or  more 
courses  in  English,  and  the  quality  of  the  work  which  the 
students  do  is  considerably  improved. 

The  courses  in  Chaucer,  Spencer  and  Milton,  and  that  in 
American  Literature  have  been  increased  to  twice  their  former 
length,  and  courses  of  three  terms  each  in  Eighteenth  Century 
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Literature  and  in  Shakspere's  Dramatic  Art,  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

Dr.  Jameson  has  opened  a  new  graduate  course  in  the  critical 
study  of  the  original  sources  for  the  constitutional  history  of 
the  English  Commonwealth.  This  department  has  also  begun 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  original  monographs,  growing  naturally 
out  of  its  advanced  work,  the  first  such  publication  attempted  at 
the  University.  The  series  bears  the  general  title, "  Papers  from 
the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  University."  The  first 
paper  issued  was  a  study  of  **  The  Development  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Convention  in  Rhode  Island,*'  the  second  is  a  paper  on 
"The  Early  Colonial  Post  Office."  The  third  will  be  on 
**  Know-Nothingism  in  Rhpde  Island,*'  the  fourth,  an  elaborate 
study  of  "Slavery  in  Rhode  Island,  1755-1776."  These  dis- 
cussions, showing  careful  research  and  much  maturity  of 
thought,  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  Rhode  Island 
history.  It  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
work  done  and  the  methods  employed  in  this  department,  that 
Mr.  M.  S.  Brown,  a  recent  graduate  of  Brown  University,  has 
within  a  few  days  been  appointed  Professor  of  History  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Instruction  in  both  Social  and  Political  Science  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  addition  of  courses  for  advanced  students. 
These  include  Roman  Law,  Social  Philosophy  and  the  devel- 
opment of  Political  Theory. 

In  the  department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  a 
one  hour  course  in  Dutch  has  been  introduced.  An  advanced 
course  in  Old  Norse  has  been  given  during  the  year,  and  also 
a  course  in  Germanic  Philology.  The  graduate  work  called 
for  and  done  in  German  and  allied  subjects  has  assumed  grat- 
ifying proportions,  and  still  grows.  Thirty  graduate  students 
have  been  connected  with  this  department  during  the  year. 

A  new  graduate  course  in  Modern  Algebra,  Higher  Plane 
Curves  and  Surfaces,  has  been  taught  through  the  year.  This 
course  is  to  alternate  with  a  course  in  the  Theory  of  Functions 
to  be  offered  next  year.  The  Professor  in  Pure  Mathematics 
has  spent  four  hours  a  week  through  the  year  in  graduate 
teaching.    Two  new  courses  have  been  introduced  in  Mechan- 
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ical  Drawing,  one  in  Kinematics,  one  in  Advanced  Machine 
Design,  and  one  in  Architectural  Drawing.  Valuable  books  on 
Mechanical  Engineering  have  been  added  to  the  library,  and 
useful  models  have  been  secured.  One  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents have  this  year  elected  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
and  Drawing,  being  far  the  largest  number  ever  enrolled  in  the 
department.  The  courses  in  Civil  Engineering  have  been  im- 
proved, notably  in  the  character  and  amount  of  practical  work. 

The  department  of  Engineering  is,  I  regret  to  say,  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  Professor  Mount,  who  feels  drawn  to 
employment  where  his  extraordinary  practical  skill  andvtraining 
will  command  for  him  a  salary  such  as  he  could  hardly  expect 
in  teaching.  Mr.  Mount  has  done  Brown  University  excellent 
service  in  inaugurating  and  systematizing  our  shop-work,  and 
in  enlarging  our  instruction  in  the  Physical  Laboratory.  The 
best  wishes  of  all  associated  with  him  here  will  accompany  him 
to  his  new  field  of  usefulness. 

The  Ladd  Observatory  has  begun  the  distribution  of  accurate 
time  signals,  in  cooperation  with  the  Rhode  Island  Electric 
Protective  Company.  The  beats  of  a  clock  are  transmitted 
automatically  by  telegraph  to  the  office  of  the  Company,  and 
distributed  to  the  jewelers  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The 
clock  is  regulated  by  observations  made  at  the  Observatory. 

Instruction  in  Biology  has  this  year  gone  on  for  the  most  part 
as  usual.  Professor  Packard  somewhat  enlarges  his  valuable 
course  in  Anthropology,  and  gives  more  attention  than  heretofore 
to  field  work  in  Geology.  Students  are  taught  to  construct  from 
their  field  notes  geological  sections  of  Providence  and  vicinity. 
Mr.  Osterhout  is  usefully  developing  the  physiological  aspects 
of  Botany.  During  Professor  Bailey's  serious  illness  the 
first  term  and  most  of  the  second,  Mr.  Osterhout  conducted 
all  the  classes  in  Botany  with  marked  fidelity  and  success. 

Professor  Bumpus  has  been  in  Europe,  visiting  the  principal 
universities  and  biological  laboratories,  where  he  has  studied 
Biology  and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same.  He  is  at 
present  again  in  this  country,  having  been  made  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  and  Summer  School  at 
Woods  Holl.    He  will  resume  his  labors  at  the  University 
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when  the  year  opens  in  September.  During  his  absence  his 
classes  have  been  instructed  by  Dr.  George  W.  Field,  who  has 
also  superintended  the  Biological  Laboratory,  and  given  special 
instruction  in  Cellular  Biology  and  Embryology.  Of  Professor 
Field's  work  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  scientists  among  our  recent  graduates, 
his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  demonstrator  seeming  to  match 
his  exceptional  attainments.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
we  cannot  retain  him  in  our  Faculty.  The  time  will  come, 
I  hope,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  him  back  to  us,  so  that 
his  life  work  may  be  done  in  the  service  of  his  alma  mater. 

The  good  results  of  Dr.  Bumpus's  work  become  more  man- 
ifest each  year.  The  number  of  students  pursuing  the  biolog- 
ical courses  this  year,  117  in  all,  among  them  three  graduates 
doing  advanced  work,  has  far  overtaxed  the  facilities  of  the 
Laboratory.  With  slight  addition  to  its  quarters  and  its  teach- 
ing force,  the  department  of  Biology  could  prepare  students  to 
enter  the  best  Medical  Schools  a  year  in  advance,  a  possibility 
very  desirable  in  many  cases. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  History  and  Criticism  of 
the  Fine  Arts  have  been  doubled  in  number  the  past  year,  and 
the  attendance  upon  them  has  increased.  Valuable  additions 
have  also  been  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment. A  large  number  of  precious  casts  have  been  ac- 
quired, among  these  casts  of  the  so-called  Elgin  Marbles  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Managing  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
can  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens  have  presented  to  the 
University  a  cast  of  the  beautiful  **  Hera"  head  found  at  the 
Argive  Heraeum  in  the  excavations  of  the  American  School  in 
1892.  This  head  has  been  placed  in  the  museum.  A  large 
number  of  lantern  slides,  chiefly  illustrating  Mediaeval  and 
Renaissance  art,  has  been  added  to  the  collection  kept  in  the 
museum  for  the  use  of  the  department  in  Fine  Arts. 

The  public  and  general  lectures  at  the  University  the  past 
winter  formed  the  most  successful  series  thus  far  given.  Mr. 
William  Clarke,  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle^  lectured  on 
Socialism  in  England.  Dr.  Richard  Burton,  of  Hartford,  gave 
three  lectures  on  Ibsen,  which  Mrs.  Erving  Winslow  illustrated 
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by  reading  three  of  Ibsen's  plays.  Professor  Seth  lectured  on 
Agnosticism.  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  musical  critic  of  the  New 
York  Tribune^  delivered  four  lectures  on  musical  subjects, 
which  had  appropriate  illustrations  by  voice  and  piano.  Mr. 
George  L.  Fox,  of  New  Haven,  followed  with  a  course  of  four 
lectures  on  the  Public  Schools  of  England.  Professor  Manatt 
closed  the  course  with  four  lectures  on  Living  Greece. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity Lecture  Association  becomes  one  of  the  institutions  sup- 
porting and  participating  in  the  work  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Organization  of  Courses  of  Lectures  in  the  History 
of  Religion.  This  committee  has  chosen  as  its  lecturer  for  the 
season  1894-95,  the  eminent  English  scholar.  Professor  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids,  Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature  in  the 
University  of  London,  who  will  lecture,  in  each  of  the  seven 
associated  American  cities,  on  the  History  and  Literature  of 
Buddhism.  The  lectures  given  annually  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  mentioned  are  expected  to  be  of  a  high  grade 
of  scholarship,  and  will,  like  the  Hibbert  Lectures  given  in 
London,  be  printed  after  delivery. 

In  the  University  Extension  only  about  half  as  much  has 
been  accomplished  this  year  as  during  the  year  preceding. 
This  is  owing  not  to  lack  qf  interest,  but  to  the  finan- 
cial distress  which  has  afflicted  the  community.  In  August, 
1893,  prospects  were  unusually  bright,  but  in  October  the 
people  to  whom  the  Extension  most  appeals  felt  so  poor  that 
very  many  of  the  Courses  already  arranged  were  given  up. 
New  Centres  were,  however,  organized  in  Walpole,  Taunton,  and 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  Extension  greatly  needs  local  endow- 
ments. If  those  having  the  means  would  endow  Centres  in  the 
towns  and  cities  near  us  they  would  benefit  those  places  largely 
and  directly,  besides  aiding  the  University. 

The  Women's  College  has  continued  and  much  enlarged  the 
excellent  work  which  it  began  three  years  ago.  There  have 
been  enrolled  in  it  this  year,  two  Seniors,  eleven  Juniors,  ten 
Sophomores,  twenty-five  Freshmen  and  twenty-five  special  stu- 
dents, seventy-three  in  all,  an  increase  of  twenty-eight  on  the 
number  for  the  year  preceding.    Besides  these^  nine  women 
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have  been  enrolled  in  the  graduate  department,  making  in  all 
eighty-two  women  who  have  been  connected  with  the  University 
this  year.  One  woman  student  comes  from  Maine,  one  from 
Maryland.  Worcester,  and  Fairhaven,  Mass.  supply  one  each. 
About  one-half  of  the  entire  number  are  from  Providence, 
but  many  more  than  were  expected  come  from  neighboring 
localities,  Attleborough,  North  Attleborough,  Central  Falls, 
Pawtucket,  Warren,  Bristol,  Harrington  and  East  Greenwich. 
The  special  students  comprise  many  women  of  maturity  and 
culture,  teachers  and  others,  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
knowledge  by  one  or  two  courses  a  year  from  the  college  cur- 
riculum. Far  from  hidering  the  classes  which  they  join,  they 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  other  stu- 
dents and  to  the  instructors.  Two  women  receive  this  year 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  three  that  of  Master  of 
Arts. 

The  building  where  the  women's  classes  have  met  for  two 
years  has  well  served  its  purpose,  and,  though  far  from 
large  enough,  can  probably  be  used  one  year  more.  But  the 
large  number  of  women  students  already  enrolled  and  the 
greater  number  now  known  to  be  preparing  for  our  courses, 
make  it  certain  that  the  College  must  either  have  larger  quar- 
ters or  soon  begin  turning  studepts  away.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  this  will  not  be  necessary.  Our  experiment  in  extending 
to  women  our  facilities  for  higher  education  has  succeeded 
beyond  expectation,  a  result  attained  without  advertising  or 
effort.  New  considerations  each  year  justify  and  encourage  the 
movement.  Had  we  a  dormitory  for  them  we  should  receive 
women  students  from  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  some  from 
points  more  distant  still. 

There  is  a  general  and  increasing  demand  for  higher  edu- 
cation among  women.  At  the  colleges  exclusively  for  women 
the  accommodations  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Smith  College 
is  over-full,  Wellesley  has  to  reject  nearly  half  the  applicants 
for  entrance;  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Columbia,  Chi- 
cago, and  Leland  Stanford  all  now  in  some  manner  or  other 
offer  educational  opportunities  to  women.  All  the  State  uni- 
versities North  and  West  give  women  the  same  privileges  as 
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men,  while  at  the  South  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee  have,  within  the  past  three  years,  ad- 
mitted women  to  their  regular  courses.  The  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  open  to  women  on  precisely  the  same  terms 
as  to  men.  This  provision  is  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  women 
seeking  to  engage  in  missionary  work  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
prepare  themselves  for  Christian  teaching  or  for  organized  char- 
itable work,  or  to  secure  any  other  special  training  possible  in 
a  theological  seminary.  There  is  a  strong  movement  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  to  secure  the  conferring  of  degrees  upon 
women.  It  will  succeed,  England  in  this  following  the  exam- 
ple of  Scotland  as,  on  the  Continent,  Germany  has  begun  to 
follow  the  example  of  Switzerland.  Throughout  the  world  the 
demand  for  equal,  though  not  necessarily  identical,  educational 
opportunities  for  women  and  men  grows  stronger  and  stronger 
each  year. 

The  Library  continues  its  important  service  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  work  of  the  class  'room,  and  as  a  centre  of  literary  ac- 
tivity. During  the  year  it  has  been  open  daily,  including  all 
vacations,  for  the  delivery  of  books,  from  9  A.  M.  till  5  P.  M., 
an  extension  of  one  hour  at  each  end  of  the  day.  It  has  also 
been  open  during  term  time  for  reading  and  consultation  from  | 
7  till  10  P.  M.  The  Library  now  numbers,  exclusive  of  the 
German  and  Classical  Seminary  libraries,  some  76,000  bound 
volumes,  and  about  20,000  pamphlets.  During  the  summer 
vacation  the  entire  collection  was  re-classified,  greatly  to  the 
increase  of  its  accessibility  and  usefulness.  A  shelf-list  is  now 
in  preparation.  One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Library  is 
a  thorough  card-catalogue  of  its  contents,  the  present  catalogue 
being  incomplete  in  many  important  directions.  A  gratifying 
feature  of  the  year's  record  is  the  gift  of  $1,000  by  eleven  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  books.  But, 
great  as  this  help  has  been,  the  fact  remains  that  two  or  three 
times  this  addition  to  our  yearly  income  is  imperatively  needed, 
since  the  demands  for  continuations,  periodicals  and  binding 
leave  hardly  $500  for  the  purchase  of  all  books  outside  of  His- 
tory and  Botany,  with  no  provision  at  all  for  cataloguing.  En- 
dowments yielding  at  least  $500  a  year  are  especially  needed 


for  English  Literature,  Social  Science,  Natural  Science  and 
Fine  Arts. .  In  order  to  fit  the  Library  to  meet  the  most  press- 
ing demands  upon  its  resources  $10,000  is  required  for  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  books,  with  an  addition  of  $3,000  to  its 
yearly  income  for  books  and  cataloguing.  During  the  fall  term 
the  Librarian  lectured  weekly  to  the  entering  class  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  Reading  and  the  Use  of  the  Library. 
This  was  one  of  the  very  few  such  courses  offered  in  American 
colleges. 

Mr.  John  Peirce,  of  the  class  of  1856,  besides  being  the 
prime  mover  in  the  subscription  of  $1,000,  has  continued  fre- 
quent gifts  of  valuable  scientific  books  and  periodicals.  Other 
noteworthy  donors  during  the  year  have  been  Hon.  William  B. 
Weeden,  Dr.  George  B.  Peck,  class  of  1864,  M.  J.  Harson, 
class  of  1884,  Gardner  Colby,  class  of  1887,  Prof.  J.  H.  Apple- 
ton,  Alfred  E.  Giles,  class  of  1844,  the  Gorham  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Mr.  G.  F.  Pope,  and  Rev.  E.  S.  HoUoway. 

The  strongest  department  of  the  library  is  Botany,  and  in  this 
the  most  complete  collection  is  on  Floras.  The  Herbarium 
collection  of  books  on  Ferns  is  also  very  full.  Next  comes 
History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History  and  Am- 
erican History  being  represented  by  good  working  collections, 
which  are  yearly  improved  and  extended.  Other  History,  be- 
ing dependent  on  the  general  library  fund,  has  received  less 
justice.  In  Social  Science  the  most  important  works  for  the 
modern  student  are  on  our  shelves.  Political  Economy,  Fi- 
nance, Charities  and  Corrections,  and  International  Law  being 
the  chief  centres  of  growth ;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  department.  Philosophy  has  a  working  collection  but  not 
yet  a  library  for  research.  The  divisions  of  Natural  Science 
most  studied  in  the  University,  Geology,  Biology,  Anthropology 
and  Anatomy,  have  in  each  case  the  most  important  works  for 
the  use  of  the  student,  but  great  additions  to  each  is  necessary 
for  scholarly  investigation.  In  Fine  Arts  and  Classical 
Archaeology  the  wise  and  somewhat  liberal  purchases  of  the  last 
few  years  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  working 
library,  though  what  we  have  should  be  regarded  only  as  a 
beginning.    Germanic,  Classical,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  Ro- 
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mance  Literature,  are  provided  for  in  the  Seminary  libraries, 
for  the  purposes  of  advanced  students.  In  English,  though 
much  has  been  done,  and  yearly  progress  is  made,  great 
additions  are  needed  for  the  daily  reference  work  of  the  under- 
graduates. The  departments  of  pure  and  applied  science  have 
received  many  important  additions  within  a  few  years  and  may 
be  called  in  fair  condition,  though  at  no  point  can  research  be 
pushed  very  far.  In  engineering  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  One  of  the  most  used  departments  of  the  library,  the 
General  Periodicals,  is  pretty  well  off,  and  needs  but  little  to 
make  it  a  really  excellent  collection  of  reference  material  in  its 
kind.  Our  Bibliography  and  General  Reference  books  answer 
our  present  needs,  but  should  be  gradually  increased. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  the  library  at  present  is  a  satis- 
factory, though  not  necessarily  elaborate  card  catalogue. 

New  books,  bronzes,  and  other  materials  have  been  added  to 
the  German  Seminary,  to  the  value  of  some  $500. 

In  Physics,  owing  to  lack  of  available  funds,  but  few  additions 
and  those  of  minor  importance,  have  been  made  to  the  appa- 
tus  since  my  last  report,  A  mercury  air  pump  of  the  Geissler 
type  as  improved  by  Weinhold,  together  with  the  mercury  re- 
quired for  its  working,  was  presented  to  the  Laboratory  by  Mrs. 
William  S.  Gardner,  as  a  memento  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
University  by  her  father,  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  LL.  D.,  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  from  1838  until  his  death  in  185 1. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  Museum  of  Zoology  has  been  a 
large  collection  of  authentically  named  moths  of  several  hun- 
dred species,  mostly  from  Rhode  Island,  represented  by  1,500 
neatly  mounted  specimens,  arranged  in  two  handsome  black 
walnut  cabinets.  This  is  a  generous  present  from  Howard  L. 
Clark,  Esq.,  Class  of  1887.  Other  valuable  collections  illus- 
trating the  metamorphoses  of  insects  and  the  frog  have  been  se- 
cured by  exchange  and  purchase.  There  is  still  urgent  need 
of  additional  types,  such  as  the  Apteryx,  and  of  funds  for  the 
care  and  increase  of  the  Museum  to  make  it  more  useful  in  an 
educational  way.  A  large  series  of  beautifully  colored  lantern 
slides  has  been  purchased,  illustrating  volcanic  phenomena,  and 
the  geyser  formations  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.    Another  ex- 
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tensive  series,  new,  illustrates  coral  islands  and  atolls,  and  es- 
pecially the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia.  The  new  Museum 
of  Anthropology,  carefully  arranged  by  Professor  Jenks,  greatly 
aids  the  instruction  in  this  field.  I  would  speak  in  particular 
of  the  Hartsock  Donation,  a  very  rich  collection  of  anthropo- 
logical [  with  zoological  ]  material  presented  to  the  University 
in  1893  by  Mrs.  C.  R.  A.  Hartsock,  widow  of  the  late  Rev. 
C.  G.  Hartsock,  of  the  Class  of  1889.  These  specimens  were 
collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartsock  with  their  own  hands,  and 
at  much  cost,  in  and  near  their  mission  station,  Irebou,  on  the 
upper  Congo  River  in  Africa.  Mrs.  Hartsock  personally  su- 
perintended the  packing  and  transportation  of  these  valuable 
stores,  which  had  to  be  carried  by  hand  three  hundred  miles 
around  the  Congo  rapids.  They  wonderfully  illustrate  the  life 
and  customs  prevailing  among  the  Central  African  tribes. 
This  collection  is  rich  in  native  iron  work,  brass  work,  pottery, 
and  fetiches.  The  origin  of  the  arts  is  here  illustrated  by  a 
fine  series  of  stringed  and  other  musical  instruments,  besides 
clothing,  ornaments,  money,  implements  of  the  chase  and  of 
war,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  and  articles  used  in  fishing. 
The  new  Museum  has  also  a  series  of  bone  and  stone  imple- 
ments of  the  paleolithic  age  in  France,  and  neolithic  stone  and 
bone  implements,  with  pottery  from  France  and  Switzerland. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  benefactor  of  the  University,  the 
Biological  Laboratory  has  been  provided  with  sterilizers,  glass- 
ware, etc.,  necessary  for  the  study  of  Bacteriology. 

To  the  Botanical  Department  Professor  John  Peirce  has  pre- 
sented a  Bausch  and  Lomb  microtome,  worth  $50.00,  two  very 
fine  Providence  microtomes,  a  hand  microtome  of  Bausch  and 
Lomb,  and  an  expensive  and  most  useful  oil  immersion  lens. 
Extensive  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  itself.  Elementary  classes  are  now  so  large  that 
this  room  is  used  for  the  classes  in  histology  and  cryptogamic 
botany.  A  new  re-agent  case  and  many  valuable  re-agents 
have  been  supplied,  also  two  new  cases  for  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing botanical  material.  Valuable  charts  have  been  made  or  are 
in  preparation.  The  need  of  larger  quarters  is  more  than  ever 
imperative.    The  herbarium  should  be  better  housed.  The 
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additions  to  it  this  year,  though  few,  have  been  choice.  They 
include  a  set  of  Pringle's  Mexican  plants  and  a  set  of  plants 
from  South  Africa. 

The  University  grounds  are  in  better  condition  than  a  year 
ago,  the  Real  Estate  Committee  having  done  much  necessary 
turfing  and  concreting.  The  buildings  also  are  in  as  good  order 
as  could  be  expected  considering  the  number  of  our  students 
and  the  many  hours  per  week  which  our  recitation  rooms  and 
halls  are  used.  Some  repairs  are  required  in  University  Hall, 
where  the  floors  are  in  places  much  worn.  To  enlarge  our 
class-room  facilities  nothing  has  been  done  this  year,  except 
fitting  up  the  attic  in  University  Hall  for  the  drawing  students 
of  the  engineering  department.  These  quarters  prove  very  ser- 
viceable and  are  most  welcome.  But  our  utmost  space  for  draw- 
ing is  again  too  limited,  and  this  work  will  be  painfully  crowded 
for  quarters  next  year.  Unpleasant  as  it  is  to  do  so,  I 
cannot  help  repeating  in  substance  what  I  said  last  year 
touching  the  insufficiency  of  our  premises  in  general. 
Our  quarters  remain  sadly  insufficient  for  our  requirements. 
Only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  are  we  able  to  provide  for  all 
the  recitations  and  other  class  exercises  now  necessitated  by  our 
large  curriculum.  All  our  lecture  rooms  are  used  a  greater 
number  of  hours  per  day  than  is  for  the  health  or  comfort  of 
pupils  or  teachers.  Still  denser  crowding  will  be  forced  upon 
us  when  the  next  class  enters.  It  bids  fair  to  be  larger  than 
the  last,  and  would  apparently  be  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
larger  still  had  we  the  necessary  dormitory  accomodations. 

It  is  the  lack  of  dormitories  from  which  we  suffer  most.  It 
being  apparent,  as  the  last  academic  year  was  closing,  that  the 
dormitory  accomodations,  our  own  and  those  we  had  rented, 
would  not  suffice  for  all  the  new  students  who  wished  to 
enter  College,  the  houses  27  and  29  Benevolent  Street  were 
rented  and  put  to  students*  use.  Applications  were  soon  filed 
for  all  the  rooms,  after  which  we  had  nothing  in  the  way  of 
dormitory  accommodations  to  offer.  Nor  have  we  such  at  this 
moment.  There  seems  to  be  at  present  no  resource  but  to  rent 
still  other  quarters.  We  could  easily  fill  another  dormitory  like 
Hope  College,  and  in  a  few  years,  if  not  immediately,  two  such. 
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Of  the  rooms  which  revert  to  us  this  year  we  are  opening 
none  to  students  from  Providence  or  vicinity ;  yet  every  suite 
or  room  which  we  have  to  offer  is  already  engaged.  From  this 
time  until  September  w»  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  all  applicants 
for  membership  in  the  University  that  if  they  come  they  must 
secure  rooms  outside  of  College.  Students  do  not  love  to  do 
this.  In  consequence,  we  shall  lose  many,  who  will  ga  to  in- 
stitutions of  learning  where  they  can  be  accomodated  intra 
fores. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  9,  1894,  in  response  to  a  call 
sent  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  the 
University,  a  dinner  was  held  in  the  Lyman  Gymnasium  **  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
and  others  the  freest  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  their 
interest  in  the  College,  their  conviction  as  to  its  needs  or 
methods,  and  their  hopes  and  wishes  as  to  its  future."  About 
three  hundred  gentlemen  were  present,  including  many  of 
those  most  prominent  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of 
this  city  and  state.  Col.  Robert  H.  I.  Goddard  presided  at  the 
dinner,  and  stirring  addresses  were  made  on  topics  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  University.  President  James  B.  Angell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of  Philadelphia, 
Professor  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  of  Cornell  University,  Rev. 
Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  of  New  York  City,  formerly  of  Providence, 
Mr.  Churles  H.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard,  were 
among  the  speakers.  Great  enthusiasm  was  manifestered  by 
all  present,  and  an  interest  aroused  which  must  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  University  in  the  future. 

Definite  result  has  already  come  from  the  meeting,  as  shown 
by  the  following  circular,  designed  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
the  practical  expression  of  interest  in  the  University.  To  Mr. 
Merriman  is  due  the  credit  of  originating  the  plan  which  it 
embodies. 

"TO  THE  ALMUNI  AND  FRIENDS  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY: 

'*  The  underiiigned  hav«  been  requested  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Providence,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
present  needs  of  the  University,  and  to  ask  your  assistance  in  its  behalf. 
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During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  and  instructors^  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

1889—  — 90.    22  members  of  the  faculty,  285  students. 

1890 —  91.    34  members  of  the  faculty,  352  students. 

1891 —  92.    43  members  of  the  faculty,  403  students. 

1892 —  93.    58  members  of  the  faculty,  549  students. 

1893 —  94-    64  members  of  the  faculty,  660  students. 

As  I  result  of  this  growth  and  of  the  improved  methods  adopted  in 
the  direction  of  technical  education,  involving  new  and  elaborate  equip- 
ment, the  general  expenses  have  increased  much  faster  than  the  Com- 
mon Fund,  thus  causing,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  economy,  a  deficiency 
in  income  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year : 


1888—  89         .  •  $6,993  70 

1889—  90         .  .  .  3,158  87 

1890—  91          .  .  .  3,234  42 

1891—  92  .  .  .  3,419  98 
,892—93  .  17,496  45 
1893 — 94  (estimated)  .  .  6,500  00 


"To  provide  for  this  deficiency  i*  the  future,  and  to  protect  the 
Common  Fund  from  further  encroachment,  we  ask  you  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  Deficiency  Fund  by  taking  as  many  shares  as  you  may 
elect  for  the  year  ending  April  15th,  1895. 

•*  Each  share  is  to  bear  its  proportion  of  the  deficiency,  when  ascer- 
tained by  the  Treasurer's  accounts  as  reported  to  and  approved  by  the 
Corporation. 

"The  liability  on  each  share  is  not  to  exceed  $100. 

"This  plan  has  the  cordial  approval  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Advisory  aud  Executive  Committee  of  the  Corporation. 

"  Remembering  what  the  old  College  has  done  for  you  or -for  your 
sons,  and  considering  the  good  work  it  is  now  doing  in  this  com- 
munity, will  you  not  help  it  to  take  the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  the  land? 

"If  the  above  plan  meets  your  approval,  please  sign  the  enclosed 
form  of  guarantee,  and  return  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to 
Howard  M.  Rice,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

Chas.  H.  Merriman, 
Robert  I.  Gammell, 
Howard  M.  Rice, 

Commi/fee. 

"Providence,  April  15,  1894. 
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GUARANTEE. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April,  1894. 

*'The  undersigned,  as  a  Guarantor  of  the  Deficiency  Fund  of  Brown 
University,  agrees  10  pay  to  its  Treasurer,  on  demand,  after  April  15, 
1895,  his  proportionate  part  of  said  deficiency,  for  the  year  ending  on 
that  day,  for  each  share  taken  by  him,  to  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
said  deficiency  by  the  number  of  shares  subscribed ;  the  liability,  how- 
ever, in  no  circumstances,  to  exceed  One  Hundred  Dollars  per 'share.*' 

Liberal  subscriptions  to  this  Guarantee  Fund  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  movement  bids  fair  greatly  to  relieve  the 
University's  finances  in  this  hour  of  need.  It  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way. 

Following  is  a  summary,  taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Re- 
port, of  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  University: 

Capital  of  the  Working  Funds  : 

Common  Fund  Proper,  .  .  ,  $433*870  94 
Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,  .  .  .  100,554  33 
J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund,       .       .       .  61,234  ^ 

$595^659  27 

Hazard  Professorship  Fund,       .       .  40t93i  25 

Romeo  Elton  Professorship  Fund,     .  50,518  64 

Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund,.  50,000  00 

Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, .  25,000  00 

Gymnasium  Fund,      ....  34'320  25 

200,770  14 


$796,429  41 

These  **  Working  Funds  "  are  so  called  because  their  in- 
come is  available  for  the  regular  and  stated  expenses  which  the 
University  has  to  meet.  The  category  of  the  "Working  Funds" 
excludes  the  following :  the  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Funds, 
the  Library  Funds  [including  the  Olney  Fund  for  Plants  and 
Botanical  Books],  all  Premium  and  Prize  Funds,  The  Marshall 
Woods  Art  Fund,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  Fund,  the 
Wilson  Physical  Apparatus  Fund,  and  the  Class  of  1868  Art 
Fund.  These  cannot  be  called  "  Working  Funds  "  since  their 
income  is  destined  for  some  special  purpose  and  not  available 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  University. 
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The  Lincoln  Memorial  Fund  and  the  J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund, 
while  not  fusible  in  the  Common  Fund  proper,  are  tributary 
thereto,  since  the  income  from  these  can  be  used  for  general 
purposes.  All  sums  received  from  students,  including  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  scholarships  and  the  proceeds  of  the  D.  W. 
Lyman  Students*  Fund  and  of  the  Aid  Fund,  are  also  turned 
into  the  Common  Fund.  All  items  of  incidental  income  are 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  income  of  the  Professorship  Funds  is  in  each  case  some- 
what more  than  enough  to  pay  the  actual  amounts  which  have 
at  present  to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  the  conditions  attached 
to  these  Funds  are  such  that  the  surplus  income  cannot  be 
used  to  offset  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  Common 
Fund. 

The  income  of  the  Common  Fund,  together  with  that  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Smith  Funds,  is  only  $32,660.46.  Even  after  the 
addition  of  the  total  receipts  from  students*  bills  and  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  the  whole  amount  available  for  running 
expenses  this  year  was  only  $105,711.61,  against  an  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  of  $113,333.72,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,622.- 
II. 

The  income  from  the  Prize,  Premium  and  Fellowship  Funds 
invested  and  administered  by  the  University,  naturally  does 
not  appear  anywhere  in  this  statement,  being  paid  to  the 
proper  recipient,  in  cash.  The  income  from  the  various  Library 
Funds,  General,  Diman,  Gammell,  Jones,  Olney  [for  Plants 
and  Botanical  BooksJ  is  paid  out  for  books  [except  such  part 
of  the  last  as  is  appropriated  for  plants].  The  use  made  of  the 
income  from  the  Wilson  Physical  Apparatus  Fund  and  the 
Class  1868  Classical  Art  Fund  is  clear  from  the  titles  of  the 
Funds.  The  income  of  the  Marshall  Woods  Art  Fund  is  yearly 
added  to  the  principal. 


INCOME  from  April  15,  1893     April  15,  1894. 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund,                  .  $3,017  14 

Elton  Professorship  Fund,       .       .       .  2,322  35 

Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund,      .  3*837  75 

Natural  History  Professorship  Fund,       .  1,285  00 

Gymnasium  Fund,   J»430  14 


$11,892  38 
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Common  Fund,  Investments,   .  24,368  89 

Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,  ....  5»830  56 

J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund,      ....  2,461  01 

Term  Bills,  turned  into  the  Common  Fund,  71*607  94 

Commencement  Dinner  fees,  turned  into 

Common  Fund,         ....  427  00 

Gas  Bills  Rebate,  turned  to  Common  Fund,  116  21 

Donations,            *'                          *'  900  00 


32,660  46 
71,607  94 


i»443  21 


$105,711  61 

Deficit  for  Year,   7,622  11 

$'i3'333  72 

EXPENDITURES  from  April  15,  1893  to  April  15,  1894. 

Hazard  Professorship  Fund,     .       .       .      $3,000  00 
Elton  Professorship  Fund, 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund,  .... 


2,000  00 
3,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 


II,2CX)  00 


Common,  Lincoln  and  Smith  Funds,      .      Ii3i333  72 

$"3^333  72 

The  various  Library  Funds,  General,  Gararaell,  Jones, 
Olney  [plants  and  botanical  books]  comprise  a  capital  of 
$56,699.10,  yielding  an  income  for  the  last  financial  year,  of 
$2,624. 

The  various  scholarship  Funds,  General,  Bartlett,  Glover, 
Sherman,  Dunn,  Hartshorn,  Class  of  1838,  Lyman  P.  S.  Fund 
[$71,200.]  and  Aid  Fund  [$8,428.51]  comprise  a  capital  of 
$179,909.79,  yielding  an  income  last  year,  of  $8,371.98. 

The  various  fellowship,  premium  and  prize  Funds,  Presi- 
dent's, T.  Carpenter  Elocution,  T.  Carpenter  Premium,  L.  Car- 
penter Premium,  Hartshorn,  Foster,  Hicks,  Lyon,  G.  A.  R. 
and  Philadelphia  Alumni  [$3,516.04]  comprise  a  capital  of 
$26,008.34,  yielding  an  income  last  year,  of  $1,359.99. 

The  Marshall  Woods  Lectureship  Fund,  whose  income  is 
capitalized  each  year,  now  amounts  to  $8,475.43.  The  Wilson 
Physical  Apparatus  Fund  is  $13,500;  the  Class  of  1868  Art 
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Fund,  $i,ooo ;  the  Natural  History  Museum  Fund,  $145.92  ; 
the  Alumni  Development  Fund,  $1,443.36;  the  Gymasium 
Building  Fund  [special],  $1,700;  the  Gymnasium  Equipment 
Fund,  $3,807.31. 

By  an  arrangement  just  concluded  with  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  University  relinquishes  all  claim  to  the  Morrill 
Fund  due  to  Rhode  Island  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  30,  1890.  It  also  returns  to  the  State  the  Fifty 
Thousand  Dollars  derived  from  sale  of  the  public  lands  do- 
nated to  Rhode  Island  by  Act  of  Congress  July  2,  1862,  which 
the  State  turned  over  to  the  University  in  1863  *o  found  a 
State  Scholarship  Fund.  All  Students  on  State  Scholarships 
May  I,  1894,  continue  to  receive  the  same  remission  of  tuition 
as  heretofore  until  they  respectively  graduate  or  otherwise 
leave  College.  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  State  pays 
the  University,  without  conditions.  Forty  Thousand  Dollars, 
resumes  all  the  obligations  connected  with  the  1862  Fund,  and 
appoints  no  more  scholars. 

For  many  reasons,  which  need  not  be  detailed  here,  this  set- 
tlement is  believed  to  have  been  most  wise ;  but  it  painfully 
impairs  the  University's  ability  to  aid  needy  students,  and  ne- 
cessitates an  appeal  for  new  scholarship  funds. 

As  the  peculiar  arrangement  between  the  University  and 
the  State  entered  into  in  1863  is  now  at  an  end,  a  brief  histoiy 
of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  Report. 

On  July  2,  1862,  President  Lincoln  put  his  signature  to  an 
act  which  had  just  passed  C<|ngress,  donating  public  land  to 
the  several  States  and  Territories  which  might  provide  colleges 
for  instruction  in  branches  of  learning  bearing  on  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  By  this  act  every  State  became  entitled  to 
30,000  acres  of  government  land  for  each  senator  and  repre- 
sentative falling  to  it  by  the  apportionment  under  the  census  of 
i860.  States  containing  no  United  States  land  received  land 
scrip,  entitling  them,  not  directly  but  through  their  assignees, 
to  locate  and  sell  the  amounts  of  land  respectively  due  them. 
Scrip  for  120,000  acres  came  to  Rhode  Island,  and  this  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  January  Session,  1863,  set  over  to  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University.    The  agreement  bound  the 
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University  **  to  educate  scholars  [from  Rhode  Island]  each  at 
the  rate  of  $ioo  per  annum,  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual 
income  "  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  scrip  or  land.  The 
amount  per  scholar  was  subsequently  reduced  to  $75.  The 
Corporation  was  also,  at  its  own  expense,  to  sell  the  scrip  or 
locate  and  sell  the  land,  as  well  as  to  pay  any  and  all  taxes 
upon  scrip,  land  or  the  proceeds  of  either,  and  to  guarantee 
not  only  the  integrity  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  sale,  but 
also  interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  at  least  five  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Brown  University  took  the  scrip,  and  began  locating  the 
land.  Owing  to  the  Indian  hostilities  in  the  West,  and  to  the 
prospect  of  litigation  over  titles,  sale  was  effected  before  loca- 
tion was  complete,  being  therefore  a  sale  partly  of  land  and 
partly  of  scrip.  The  price  realized  for  both  was  $50,000.  The 
civil  war  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  few  if  any  foresaw  the 
decided  rise  ultimately  to  come  in  western  land  values. 

In  receiving  this  land  Brown  University  bound  itself  to  pro- 
vide a  department  the  leading  object  whereof  should  be,  with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  or  classical  studies,  to  "  teach 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts."  At  once  after  the  land  was  sold  the  Univer- 
sity began  giving  instruction  in  Agriculture,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued this  ever  since,  requiring  every  incumbent  of  a  state 
scholarship  to  receive  this  instruction.  Other  "  branches  of 
learning  related  to  agriculture"  were  also  soon  introduced  or 
the  instruction  in  them  greatly  strengthened.  The  University 
also  proceeded  to  add  to  its  facilities  for  instruction  in  branches 
related  to  the  Mechanic  Arts.  In  Physics  and  Engineering 
the  University  had  done  but  little  until  this  time. 

In  the  great  enlargement  of  its  facilities  and  work  enforced 
by  its  contract  with  the  State  the  University  itself  received  no 
tangible  financial  aid  from  the  land  fund.  Not  a  cent  of  the 
interest  went  to  provide  the  new  instruction  called  for 
by  the  agreement  with  the  State.  All  money  thus  received 
had  to  be  paid  out  in  scholarships.  The  entire  advantage 
accrued  to  citizens  of  the  State,  enabling  them  to  gain  a  liberal 
education  for  their  sons  more  easily  than  they  could  otherwise 
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have  done.  So  far  as  any  students  were  brought  to  the  Uni- 
versity who  would  not  have  been  there  but  for  this  special 
aid,  the  tuition  receipts  may  have  been  somewhat  increased, 
but  this  gain  was  slight  at  best.  The  price  at  which  State 
Scholars  have  been  received  has  certainly  not  exceeded  the 
cost  of  instructing  them,  and  has  probably  been  much  below  it. 

On  March  2,  1887,  there  was  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  another  piece  of  land-grant  legislation, 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act.  This  Act  was  intended  to  diffuse 
"  useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  and  to  promote  scientific  investigation  and  experi- 
ment respecting  the  principles  and  applications  of  agricultural 
science."  For  these  purposes  each  State  receives  from  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year, 
which  is  expended  in  connection  with  some  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  or  stations.  The  act  presupposed  that  these 
stations  would,  as  a  rule,  be  established  in  conjunction  with 
the  institutions  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  1862,  and 
most  of  them  are  so  associated ;  but  the  Hatch  Act,  in  its  8th 
Section,  provided  that  States  electing  so  to  do  might  join  their 
experiment  stations  to  agricultural  schools  separate  from  the 
colleges  erected  under  the  act  of  1862.  Rhode  Island  availed 
itself  of  this  provision  in  building  its  station  at  Kingston. 

The  University's  agreement  forever  to  guarantee  the  integ- 
rity of  the  fund  of  1862,  as  well  as  to  realize  thereupon,  in  be- 
half of  its  State  beneficiaries,  at  least  five  per  cent,  yearly 
interest,  was  very  onerous,  bidding  fair,  with  the  fall  in  interest, 
to  force  the  University,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  use  some  of  its 
funds  for  teaching  in  order  to  keep  intact  this  scholarship  fund. 
Not  expecting  anything  further  from  the  government  which 
might  make  good  the  loss,  the  University  was  in  1890  willing, 
in  case  the  State  could  make  legal  use  of  it,  to  pay  back  the 
1862  fund  into  the  State  treasury.  At  its  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1890,  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote  to  this  effect. 

The  Corporation  preferred  to  do  this  because  receipt  of  the 
funds  involved  an  expensive  and  dangerous  guaranty,  while 
they  in  no  way  increased  the  University's  means  of  instruction, 
and  involved  a  draft  upon  the  University's  resources  which 
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was  generally  ignored  by  the  community.  More  than  all,  not- 
withstanding these  things,  the  public  seemed  to  believe  the 
University  to  be  profiting  by  the  proceeds  of  the  land  grant  and 
not  to  be  fulfilling  its  trust  duties. 

Meantime,  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
established  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2,  1862,"  Rhode  Island,  like  each  of  the  other  States,  be- 
came entitled  to  $15,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890, 
$16,000  for  the  United  States  fiscal  year,  1890-91,  $17,000  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  so  on,  the  sum  increasing  by  $1,000 
each  year,  till  it  reaches  $25,000  a  year,  which  is  to  be  the 
permanent  annual  appropriation. 

It  had  been  commonly  presupposed  that  this  act,  when 
it  appeared,  would  contain  a  section  like  Section  8th  of 
the  Hatch  Act,  permitting  States  preferring  to  do  so  to 
disconnect  this  new  fund  from  the  institutions  holding  that 
of  1862,  and  to  bestow  it  upon  new  institutions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  new  act  contained  no  such  section 
as  Section  8th  of  the  Hatch  Act,  but  left  States  apparently 
without  option  as  to  the  bestowment  of  the  new  moneys. 
The  new  fund  destined  for  Rhode  Island  seemed,  therefore, 
inseparable  from  the  old,  a  view  which  was  affirmed  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island  in  a  decision 
rendered  December  2,  1890,  in  response  to  an  official  inquiry 
made  by  the  then  Governor,  John  W.  Davis.  It  seemed  clear 
that  the  University,  holding  in  trust  the  original  grant,  could 
not  consistently  divest  itself  of  such  trust,  lest,  should  it  do  so, 
the  State  might  be  left  with  no  institution  legally  capable  of 
securing  for  it  the  advantages  of  the  new  fund.  In  this  con- 
viction the  Corporation  on  January  8,  1891,  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  seven  members  to  consider  the  obligations  and  duties 
arising  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
30,  1890,  with  full  power  to  make  any  and  all  contracts  with 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  which  might  be  deemed  wise  or 
necessary  in  the  premises. 
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This  Committee  carried  on  long  negotiations  with  a  formal 
Commission  raised  by  the  General  Assembly  February  6,  1891, 
and  with  a  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, but  without  result;  and  when,  on  May  19,  1892,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  an  act  ordering  that  moneys  received 
by  the  State  Treasurer  under  the  act  of  1890  should  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  at  Kingston,  the  Committee  pro- 
cured from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent this.  The  case  was  soon  removed  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  and  in  due  time  tried  there.  Judge  Carpenter's 
decision  was  to  the  effect  that  our  injunction  could  not  stand. 

Though  it  was  considered  best  to  take  an  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ion the  Committee  soon  began  to  doubt  the  advisableness  of  press- 
ing this.  The  decree  of  the  District  Court  appeared  to  reveal  a 
certain  legal  way  by  which  the  University  could  lay  aside  its 
trust  under  the  Act  of  1862,  without  causing  the  State  to  lose 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1890.  If  our  reasoning  had  been 
correct  that  the  two  funds  must  go  together,  and  if  the  College 
at  Kingston  could  legally  receive  the  moneys  conveyed  in 
1890,  it  could  as  well  take  over  also  the  original  $50,000  with 
the  responsibilities  attaching  thereto.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  might  indeed  have  declared  all  this  impos- 
sible ;  but  the  long  time  sure  to  elapse  before  judgment  upon 
the  matter  could  be  rendered  at  Washington,  during  which  the 
growing  fund  of  1890  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  any  one, 
was  likely  to  excuse  the  University  in  all  fair  minds  from 
responsibility  for  any  formal  irregularity  that  might  attend  an 
immediate  settlement  out  of  court.  Negotiations  were  according- 
ly begun  as  soon  as  the  General  Assembly  met  in  January 
last,  which  happily  resulted  in  the  legislation  and  Agreement 
set  forth  as  follows : 
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STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS. 


January  Session,  A.  D.  1894. 


RESOLUTION  for  SeiUanent  wit/t  Brown  University. 

Whereas,  Controversies  exist  between  the  State  and  Brown 
University  respecting  the  Agricultural  School  Funds,  so  called, 
viz :  the  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  now  in  the  possession  of 
Brown  University,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  land 
scrip  issued  to  this  State  under  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2d,  1862,  entitled  "  An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  Colleges  for 
the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,*' and  the 
moneys  now  in  the  State  Treasury  heretofore  received,  and  the 
moneys  which  shall  be  hereafter  received  by,  or  shall  here- 
after accrue  to,  this  State,  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
August  30th,  1890,  entitled  "  An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment 
and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  established  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,"  and  respecting  the  latter  of  which  funds  said  Uni- 
versity now  has  its  bill  in  equity  pending  on  appeal  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 

Therefore,  For  the  amicable  adjustment  of  said  contro- 
versies. 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Treasurer  be  and  hereby  is 
authorized  and  instructed  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  Brown 
University,  for  the  general  uses  of  said  University,  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  whenever  said  University  shall  repay 
to  him  for  the  State,  to  be  held  under  said  act  of  Congress  of 
July  2d,  1862,  the  said  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  shall 
dismiss  (without  costs),  its  said  bill  in  equity,  and  shall  execute 
under  its  seal,  and  deliver  to  him,  its  obligations  to  the  State, 
releasing  and  discharging  all  its  claims  of  every  nature  upon 
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the  State,  whether  arising  from  the  location  and  sale  of  the 
lands  under  said  land  scrip,  or  otherwise,  and  all  its  claims  to 
or  upon  the  said  moneys  heretofore  received,  and  that  shall  be 
hereafter  received  by,  or  that  shall  hereafter  accrue  to  this 
State  under  said  act  of  Congress  of  August  30th,  1890;  and 
agreeing,  at  its  own  expense,  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  respective  scholarships,  until  they  respectively  either 
graduate  or  otherwise  leave  college,  all  students  in  said  Uni- 
versity holding  State  scholarships  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
1894;  the  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  State  being  then 
also  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  execute,  under  the 
seal  of  the  State,  and  deliver  to  said  University,  the  State's 
release  to,  and  discharge  of,  said  University  from  all  further 
claims,  obligations  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  said  original 
fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  the  income  thereof,  particu- 
larly from  all  obligations  assumed  by  said  University  under  or 
.  pursuant  to  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  at 
its  January  Session,  1863,  entitled  "  Resolutions  assigning  to 
Brown  University  the  land  scrip  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 
cultural College,"  except  the  obligation  to  continue  the  State 
scholarships  as  aforesaid. 

And  this  resolution  shall  go  into  effect  immediately  upon  its 
passage.  ^ 

AGREEMENT. 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  its  January  Session,  A.  D. 
1894,  did  April  19,  A.  D.  1894,  pass  a  resolution  entitled 
"Resolution  for  Settlement  with  Brown  University,"  a  copy  of 
which  resolution  is  hereto  annexed  marked  Exhibit  "  A  "  and 
is  made  a  part  of  these  presents ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  Providence  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  a  corporation  commonly  known  as  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  being  the  Brown  University  spoken  of  in  the  above 
mentioned  resolutioa  had  previously  by  its  corporate  votes, 
copies  of  which  are  hereto  annexed  marked  exhibit  "  B  "  and 
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made  a  part  of  these  presents,  appointed  a  committee  consisting 
of  its  president,  Elisha  Benjamin  Andrews ;  its  chancellor, 
William  Goddard,  Thomas  Durfee,  Francis  A.  Gaskill.  Oscar 
Lapham,  Robert  I.  Gammell  and  Arnold  Green,  to  consider, 
arrange,  act  upon  and  conclude  in  behalf  of  Brown  University  all 
the  matters  and  controversies  in  said  resolution  mentioned  and 
alluded  to,  and  by  its  action  to  bind  the  said  Brown  Uni- 
versity ;  and 

Whereas,  the  bill  in  equity  brought .  by  the  said  Brown 
University  and  mentioned  in  the  said  resolution  has  been,  as  in 
said  resolution  provided,  dismissed  without  costs ;  and 

Whereas,  the  general  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  has  received  from  the  treas- 
urer of  said  Brown  University  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  spoken  of  in  said  resolution ;  and 

Whereas,  the  treasurer  of  Brown  University  has  re- 
ceived from  the  general  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
spoken  of  in  said  resolution ;  now, 

Therefore,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  directions  of 
said  resolutions  these  presents  witness : 

That  Arnold  B.  Chace  in  his  capacity  of  treasurer  of  said 
Brown  University  acknowledges  having  received  from  Samuel 
Clark,  general  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  the  said  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars 
spoken  of  in  said  resolution. 

That  Samuel  Clark  in  his  capacity  of  general  treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  ac- 
knowledges having  received  from  Arnold  B.  Chace,  treasurer 
of  said  Brown  University,  the  said  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
spoken  of  in  said  resolution. 

That  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  University  in  Prov- 
idence in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, a  corporation  under  its  corporate  seal  by  its  committee 
hereinbefore  named,  hereby  releases  and  discharges  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  all  its 
claims  upon  said  State  of  every  nature  whether  arising  from 
the  location  and  sale  of  the  lands  under  the  land  scrip  men- 
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tioned  in*  said  resolution  or  otherwise  and  all  its  claims  to  or 
upon  the  moneys  heretofore  received  and  that  shall  be  hereafter 
received  by  or  that  shall  hereafter  accrue  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  under  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  August  30,  1890,  mentioned  in  said  resolution. 

That  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  University  in  Prov- 
idence in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, a  corporation  under  its  corporate  seal  by  its  committee 
hereinbefore  named  also  agrees  and  covenants  to  and  with  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  its  own 
expense  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  schol- 
arships until  they  respectively  graduate  or  otherwise  leave  col- 
lege all  students  in  said  Brown  University  holding  State 
scholarships  on  the  first  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1894. 

The  foregoing  releases,  discharges,  agreements  and  cove- 
nants being  made  in  consideration  of  the  payment  made  to  the 
treasurer  of  Brown  University  by  the  general  treasurer  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  of  the  forty 
thousand  dollars  hereinbefore  and  in  said  resolution  mentioned 
and  of  the  releases  and  discharges  hereinafter  contained. 

That  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
under  its  seal  by  Samuel  Clark,  its  general  treasurer,  and 
George  H.  Utter,  its  secretary  of  State,  acting  .under  and  by 
the  authority  of  said  resolution  whereby  they  are  for  this  pur- 
pose empowered,  hereby  releases  and  discharges  said  Trustees 
and  fellows  of  Brown  University  in  Providence  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  a  corporation  com- 
monly known  as  Brown  University,  it  and  its  successors  of  and 
from  all  further  claims,  obligations  and  liabilities  in  respect  of 
the  original  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  said  resolution 
mentioned  and  the  income  thereof  particularly  from  all  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  said  University  under  or  pursuant  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  at  its  January 
Session,  A.  D.  1863,  entitled  **  Resolutions  assigning  to  Brown 
University  the  land  scrip  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  "  except  the  obligation  to  continue  the  State  scholar- 
ships as  aforesaid. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  these  presents  are  this  Eighteenth 
day  of  May,  Anno  Domini,  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-four, 
signed,  executed  and  interchanged  in  two  originals  by  and  be- 
tween the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
and  the  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  University  in  Provi- 
dence in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, a  corporation  commonly  known  as  Brown  University. 


SEAL  OF 


THE  STATE 


Id 
H 
H 


The  Trustees  and  fellows  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  Providence  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  by 

Elisha  B.  Andrews, 

President  of  Brown  University. 
William  Goddard, 

Chancellor  of  Brown  University. 

Thomas  Durfee, 

Francis  A.  Gaskill. 

Arnold  Green. 

Robert  I.  Gammell. 

Oscar  Lapham. 

Arnold  B.  Chace, 

Treasurer  of  Brown  University. 

Samuel  Clark, 
General  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations. 

George  H.  Utter, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations. 


Exhibit  A 

[This  consists  of  the  Resolution  printed  above.] 


Exhibit  B 

[This  consists  only  of  transcripts  of  the  Corporation  records 
raising  and  authorizing  the  Committee  of  Seven  whose  names 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  above  Agreement.] 
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REPORTS  OF  PROFESSORS 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology\ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done  in  my 
department  during  the  past  year. 

The  courses  which  I  have  conducted  have  been  the  same  as  last  year, 
with  the  addition  of  a  one  term  course  in  Logic.  The  courses  in  Psy- 
chology are  now  for  the  first  time  so  arranged  that  they  cover  two  full 
jrears.  The  demonstration  course  in  the  laboratory  is  now  offered  to 
Juniors  during  the  Spring  Term,  thus  leaving  the  entire  Senior  year 
free  for  advanced  work  in  expeiimental  and  theoretical  research. 

For  the  demonstration  course  the  laboratory  is  fairly  well  equipped, 
though  only  Avith  the  absolutely  indispensable  appara'us.  To  make  the 
course  full  and  rich,  much  more  should  be  added.  If  numbers  con- 
tinue to  increase — this  year  three  times  as  many  have  elected  the 
course  as  before — a  considerable  further  expenditure  will  be  necessary. 

The  course  in  Logic  has  been  given  this  year,  and  has  been  elected 
by  about  forty  students.  It  was  intended  to  omit  this  course  entirely 
this  year,  in  order  to  have  it  alternate  with  a  course  in  Scientific 
Method  by  Professor  Upton;  but  the  large  demand  for  it,  especially 
from  Seniors,  to  whom  no  such  course  has  been  offered  before,  induced 
me  to  offer  it.  The  same  course  will  be  offered  again  next  year,  afier 
which  it  will  alternate  with  the  other. 

The  required  course  in  Psychology,  and  the  advanced  courses  in 
Psychology  and  in  the  reading  of  philosophical  authors,  have  been 
conducted  very  much  as  they  were  last  year. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


£.  B.  Delabarrb. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  amd  History\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

On  taking  this  chair  al  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  I  had  lo 
reckon  with  two  discouraging  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  I  was 
just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness  incident  to  a  sudden  and  radical 
change  of  climate;  and,  secondly,  the  final  program  of  studies  sent 
from  Athens  had  been  lost  in  transmission — thus  placing  the  depart- 
ment at  a  disadvantage  in  the  election  of  courses.  Nevertheless,  the 
year  has  proved  one  of  earnest  and  faithful  work,  and  while  some  plans 
have  not  been  realized  to  the  full,  there  has  been  progress  on  the  lines 
laid  down. 

The  staff  of  the  department  has  consisted  of  the  Professor  in  charge 
and  two  instructors,  Dr.  Barker  Newhall  and  Mr.  John  Francis  Greene; 
and  instruction  has  been  given  to  140  students,  including  24  in  the 
Women's  College.  Of  these  2  were  Graduates,  13  Juniors  and  Seniors, 
29  Sophomores,  and  96  Freshmen.  The  courses  offered  during  the' 
year  numbered  21,  and  all  were  taken.  Of  these  the  Professor  in 
charge  conducted  two  Freshman  courses  (Division  I)  ;  one  Sophomore 
course  with  the  corresponding  course  at  the  Women's  College,  three 
full  and  four  auxiliary  (one  hour)  courses  with  Seniors  and  Juniors, 
and  three  graduate  course^.  Dr.  Newhall  conducted  Freshmen  courses 
(one  division  through  the  year  and  a  second  during  the  Spring  Term), 
two  Sophomore  courses  with  the  corresponding  work  in  the  Women's 
College,  three  courses  with  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  two  one  hour 
courses  in  the  New  Testament  open  to  all  classes.  Mr.  Greene  taught 
a  division  of  Freshmen  all  the  year,  and  gave  the  corresponding  courses 
in  the  Women's  College. 

With  the  Freshmen  (in  three  divisions)  we  have  read  portions  of 
Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  making  these  texts 
at  once  the  basis  of  a  careful  linguistic  training  and  the  centre  of  a 
systematic  study  of  Greek  history.  Following  this,  the  Third  Term 
was  given  to  Homer,  and  four  books  of  the  Odyssey  were  read.  In  all 
the  work  it  has  been  a  constant  aim  to  bring  the  student  into  vital  touch 
with  the  language,  and  to  facilitate  its  acquisition  by  the  utmost  possi- 
ble use  ot  it,  as  in  sight  reading,  translation  at  hearing,  and  conversa- 
tional exercises  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  course  of  reading  with  the  Sophomores  included  representative 
work*  of  Plato,  Sophocles,  and  from  the  Attic  orators,  Antiphon,  An- 
docides,  Ly8ias,l8aeus;  and  the  study  of  these  texts  was  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  wider  reading  upon  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Gre«ks. 
On  the  linguistic  side  stress  was  laid  upon  the  immediate  apprehension 
of  the  original  text,  and  this  was  promoted  and  tested  by  requiring 
much  of  the  text  to  be  read  aloud  with  proper  expression  and  emphasis. 

Following  the  plan  outlined  in  the  last  Catalogue  (p.  105),  a  pretty 
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Strict  line  of  demarkation  has  been  drawn  at  this  point  between  the 
general  disciplinarj  and  the  advanced  liberal  studies.  Believing  that 
the  work  now  done  in  preparation  for  college  and  in  the  first  two  col- 
lege years  should  fit  the  student  to  use  the  language  with  considerable 
freedom  and  facility,  we  have  undertaken  a  wider  range  of  reading  and 
a  more  liberal  study  of  literature  and  history.  Two  courses  of  this 
character  have  been  carried  through  the  year — one  in  the  Historians, 
the  other  in  the  Epic  and  Lyric  Poets. 

The  former  course  contemplated  the  reading  in  the  original  of  the 
great  classical  historians,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  entire,  and  of 
Xenophon*s  Hellenica,  but  during  the  last  two  terms  a  part  of  the  time 
had  to  be  taken  for  an  auxiliary  course,  and  the  total  amount  read  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  program.  However,  it  covered  much  the 
greater  portion  of  Herodotus  and  important  parts  of  Thucydides  (the 
rest  beingr  read  in  Jowett's  translation)  and  Xenophon.  To  supple- 
ment the  classical  historians,  topics  were  assigned  and  reports  made 
covering  the  entire  field  of  Greek  history,  from  the  Roman  Conquest  to 
the  present  day.  As* auxiliary  to  this  course,  I  read  and  expounded 
(probably  for  the  first  time  in  an  American  college)  the  recently  recov- 
ered treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  Constitution. 

The  other  advanced  course  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Newhall,  and  com- 
prised the  Odyssey  (almost  entire)  with  poilions  of  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
Theocritus,  and  the  Anthology,  while  lectures  were  given  on  the 
Homeric  Civilization  and  on  the  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry  in  general. 

In  addition  to  the  main  courses,  auxiliary  (one  hour)  courses  were 
given  during  the  last  two  terms  in  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens 
(mentioned  above),  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  Modern  Greek. 

With  but  two  graduate  students  in  residence,  I  have  given  instruction 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  held  examinations  in  the  Dramatists  and  Pau- 
sanias,  and  directed  work  in  absentia  in  the  Historians.  There  is 
promise  of  enough  graduate  students  the  coming  year  to  justify  the 
organization  of  a  Seminary. 

The  President's  Premiums  were  awarded  this  year  as  follows :  First, 
to  Gregory  Dexler  Walcott,  prepared  at  Worcester  Academy,  and 
second,  to  George  Thurston  Spicer,, prepared  in  the  Providence  High 
School.    The  Foster  Premium  was  won  by  William  Washburn  Moss. 

In  reviewing  this  first  year,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  fidelity 
of  my  assistants  and  the  very  uniform  good  work  of  the  students,  and 
I  look  forward  hopefully  to  yet  better  work.  With  all  the  aggressive 
competition  of  new  subjects,  there  is  and  always  must  be  room  for  Greek, 
btit  very  much  is  yet  to  be  done  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  ground  in  the  fore- 
front of  liberal  studies.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
classical  studies  need  no  room  or  apparatus  or  equipment — that  a  text 
and  giammar  and  dictionary  are  adequate  outfit.  The  last  service  of 
my  honored  predecessor  in  founding  a  classical  library  must  perma- 
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nently  enrich  our  studies  here,  and  the  chair  of  Art  and  the  Classical 
Museum  will  have  the  same  helpful  tendency.  But  the  Greek  chair 
itself  is  without  even  a  lecture-room  to  call  its  own,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  by  the  hour  those  of  other  departments,  and  to  use 
for  elective  and  graduate  work  the  Classical  Seminary  to  the  loss  of 
other  equal  claimants.  The  department  should  have  at  the  earliest 
practicable  day  two  lecture  rooms  with  a  study  and  seminary  attached, 
and  then  these  rooms  should  be  equipped  with  all  the  available  appara- 
tus for  the  illustration  of  the  life  and  art  of  Greece.  With  such  condi- 
tions it  would  be  far  less  difficult  to  invest  with  reality  the  things  we 
are  set  to  teach  and  to  make  these  studies  vitally  effective  in  our  culture. 

J.  Irving  Manatt. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History \ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report : 

The  course  in  Latin,  offered  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  was  elected  by 
thirty-one.  The  average  number  in  the  class  for  the  three  tenns  was 
twenty-one.  This  course  embraces  the  origin  and  history  of  Latin 
poetry  and  alternates  with  one  devoted  to  the  history  of  Latin  prose. 
The  main  object  of  these  two  courses  is  to  give  the  student  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  Roman  Literature  as  a  whole.  Two  of  the 
three  hours  a  week  which  are  devoted  to  the  subject  were  occupied  with 
the  reading  of  Latin  poetry.  Some  selections  were  assigned  to  the 
class  as  a  whole,  other  passages  were  given  to  individual  students  for 
special  study  and  investigation.  The  result  of  this  individual  work 
was  presented  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  oral  tran8la|ion  and  commen- 
tary or  in  an  essay.  Lectures  by  the  instructor  occupied  the  third  hour  of 
the  week.  These  were  intended  to  summarize  the  literary  characteristics 
of  the  authors  read,  and  to  review  that  part  of  Latin  poetry  which 
could  not  be  read  in  the  class-room.  It  was  the  constant  aim  of  these 
lectures  also  to  point  out  the  influence  which  the  Roman  poets  have 
exerted  on  modern  poetry.  This  course  was  supplemented  by  a  semi- 
nary course  extending  through  the  year.  This  was  attended  by  several 
of  the  best  scholars  of  the  class.  The  sessions  often  occupied  two 
hours,  and  a  large  amount  of  Latin  was  read  and  discussed.  The  work 
of  the  year  has  enabled  many  of  the  students  to  appreciate  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  Roman  literature  more  fully  than  they  could  have  done  by 
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reading  Latin  more  slowly.  The  authors  read  have  been  in  the  main 
the  same  as  those  considered  year  before  last,  with  the  exception  that  a 
Urge  number  of  Martial's  epigrams  were  included  this  year. 

Forty-three  Sophomores  elected  Latin,  of  whom  twenty-five  continued 

the  study  throughout  the  year.  The  course  was  similar  in  its  character 
and  scope  to  the  one  given  last  year  with  the  exception  that  during  the 
third  term  instead  of  confining  the  attention  to  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace,  Juvenal  was  also  included. 

The  Freshman  class  has  been  divided  as  formerly  into  three  divisions 
according  to  scholarship.  Of  these  Mr.  Walter  G.  Everett  has  in- 
structed two  divisions,  and  Mr.  John  F.  Greene  the  other.  The  work 
of  the  year  is  mainly  of  an  historical  character.  The  plan  and  scope  of 
Mr.  Greene's  instruction  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Everett,  whose 
report  is  as  follows  : 

{^Report  of  Mr,  Walter  G.  Everett^ 
To  THE  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  instructed  two  divisions  of  the  Freshman 
class  in  Latin.  The  first  term  was  devoted  to  Livy,  and  selections  from 
books  I,  n,  HI,  V  and  XXI  were  read.  The  accompanying  historical 
work,  to  which  one-fourth  of  the  time  has  been  regularly  devoted 
throughout  the  year,  was  on  early  Rome  and  the  problems  of  criticism 
which  the  period  presents.  As  our  requirements  for  admission  call  for 
an  outline  study  of  Roman  History,  it  has  seemed  best  to  give 
here  a  careful  examination  to  certain  important  periods  which  stand 
in  intimate  relations  to  the  authors  read.  Thus  during  the  second  term, 
in  which  selected  letters  of  Cicero  and  the  Cato  Major  were  read,  the 
historical  study  dealt  with  the  life  and  times  of  Cicero,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  trace,  causally,  the  decadence  of  the  republican  institutions 
of  Rome.  The  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus  formed  the  text  for 
the  third  term,  and  the  early  empire  the  subject  of  historical  study.  In 
the  historical  work  the  method  has  combined  lectures,  recitations,  and 
the  preparation  of  papers  by  the  class.  An  especial  effort  has  been 
made  to  induce  the  student  to  extend  his  reading  in  Mommsen,  Meri- 
vale,  Duruy,  and  manj-  other  writers  of  recognized  value.  In  the  study 
of  Roman  authors  it  has  been  the  aim  to  cultivate  appreciation  of  the 
literature  and  facility  in  translation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  G.  Everett. 

Several  graduate  students  have  been  pursuing  studies  in  Latin  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  attended  some  of  the  courses  ot  lectures,  but 
^^eir  work  has  been  mainly  individual.    They  have  received  a  large 
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amount  of  personal  direction,  and  have  been  examined  from  time  to  time. 
Of  these  Miss  Eliza  S.  King,  who  took  Latin  as  her  major  subject,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  M.  summa  cum  laude^  and  Miss  Harriet  M. 
White,  who  has  directed  her  attention  exclusively  to  Latin,  the  degree 
magna  cum  laude. 

Several  students  have  pursued  honor  courses.  Of  these  five  Seniors 
have  completed  the  work  and  have  been  awarded  honors. 

In  connection  both  with  the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  work 
the  seminary  has  been  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  Granger  Harkness. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  As  the  Professor  of  the  History  ot  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report : 

My  work  during  the  academic  year  which  is  now  ending  has  been 
confined  chiefly  to  the  regular  duties  of  class  instruction  of  under- 
graduates, and  to  the  care  of  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology'. 
One  graduate,  however,  has  been  pursuing  an  advanced  course  of  study 
in  Europe,  under  my  general  direction. 

L   The  Undergraduate  Courses  of  Instruction. 

In  each  of  the  three  terms  I  instructed  two  classes  of  undergraduate 
students.  These  classes  were  open  to  Seniors  and  Junfors  alike.  The 
work  done  was  as  follows : 

In  the  first  term  I  gave  instruction  in  Classical  Archaeology  three 
hours  a  week  to  a  class  consisting  of  seventeen  Seniors  and  two  Juniors. 
The  course  followed  and  the  method  of  teaching  was  the  same  as  that 
reported  for  the  first  term  of  the  academic  year  1892-93 ;  but  I  used  the 
lantern  for  illustration  very  often,  and  we  accomplished  rather  more 
work  than  a  year  ago.  We  brought  our  study  of  Greek  sculpture 
through  the  Hellenistic  period, 'that  is  to  say,  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Conquest.  This  is  the  course  which  we  have  known  during  the  year 
as  Fine  Arts  3. 
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In  the  first  term  I  also  had  a  class  (Fine  Arts  4)  three  hours  a  week, 
consisting  of  eight  Seniors  and  two  Juniors,  which  I  instructed  in  the 
history  of  Earlj  Christian  art,  Byzantine,  Arabic  and  Oriental  art, 
and  the  early  Mediaeval  or  Romanesque  art.  We  used  Bayet's  Pricis 
as  a  text-book,  supplementing  it  by  informal  lectures,  some  of  which 
were  illustrated  by  the  fkntem. 

In  the  second  term  I  instructed  a  class  (Fine  Arts  2),  consisting  of 
twelve  Seniors  and  one  Junior,  in  Greek  and  Roman  Archaeology.  We 
met  three  hours  a  week.  We  continued  our  study  of  Greek  sculpture 
as  illustrated  in  the  minor  works.  We  studied  the  subject  of  ceramics 
and  bronxes,  and  noticed  numismatics,  glyptics,  etc.  We  studied  the  de- 
velopment of  art  in  Italy  from  the  pre-historic  period,  discussing 
Etruscan  and  Roman  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  CoIlignon*s 
Manual  of  Greek  Archaeology  was  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  course, 
and  for  the  study  of  Italian  Archaeology  I  dictated  a  brief  outline  for  a 
text,  which  I  endeavored  to  elucidate  by  informiil  discussion. 

In  the  second  term  I  also  had  a  class  (Fine  Arts  5)  three  hours  a 
week  in  the  history  of  the  later  Mediaeval  or  Gothic  art.  This  claes 
consisted  of  four  Seniors  and  three  Juniors.  We  continued  the  use  of 
Bayet's  Pricis,  but  supplemented  it  largely  by  a  dictated  outline,  and 
by  formal  and  informal  lectures.  In  discussing  Gothic  Architecture 
we  adopted  in  the  main  the  principles  which  are  admirably  developed 
by  Professor  Charles  Herbert  Moore  in  his  work  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture. We  used  the  lanteri)  to  some  extent  in  illustrating  our  work. 
We  discussed  briefly  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  period, 
chiefly  in  their  subordination  to  architecture,  so  characteristic  of  the 
middle  ages. 

In  the  third  term  I  instructed  a  class  (Fine  Arts  3),  consisting  of 
four  Seniors,  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  We  met 
three  hours  a  week,  and  used  for  a  text-book  the  edition  of  Jahn,  re- 
vised by  Michaelis,  of  Pausanias*s  description  of  the  Acropolis,  known 
under  the  title  of  "-^ Descriptio  Arcis  AikenarumJ'*  We  read  the  text  of 
Pausanias  in  the  original  Greek,  with  so  much  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
foot  notes  and  of  the  Ephigraphical  Appendix  as  we  could  in  the  time 
allowed.  We  used  Harrison  and  Versall's  Mythology  and  Monuments 
of  Ancient  Athens,  and  Mitchell's  History  of  Ancient  Sculpture  to 
complete  our  study  of  the  subject.  I  lectured  much  informally,  and 
used  photographs,  paper  impressions  of  inscriptions,  etc.,  largely,  to 
illustrate  the  work.  It  was  a  really  serious  attempt  to  study  Archae- 
ology from  the  sources.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  of  which  I  hope  to  do 
more  and  in  a  better  way  as  the  department  shall  become  developed. 

In  the  third  term  I  also,  for  three  hours  in  the  week,  instructed  a 
class  consisting  of  four  Seniors,  eight  Juniors,  and  one  special  student, 
in  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  We  devoted  our  attention 
largely  to  painting,  discussing  the  development  of  art  in  Italy,  the 
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Netherlahds,  Germany  and  France,  through  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  closing  the  course  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
later  epochs.  We  continued  to  use  Bajet's  Pricis^  but  we  also  read 
pretty  widely  in  the  best  critics  and  historians  accessible  in  English.  I 
dictated  questions  to  guide  in  this  reading. 

In  Fine  Arts  4,  5  and  6,  Miss  A.  M.  White,  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  was  regularly  present  ab  a  visitor. 
She  took  some  part  in  our  work,  and  aided  us  materially  by  allowing 
us  to  use  her  unusually  good  photographs  to  illustrate  our  work.  For 
this  I  render  my  grateful  acknowledgement. 

In  Fine  Arts  5  a  Senior,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  class  in  Fine 
Arts  4,  continued  to  attend  regularly  by  my  permission,  though  not 
enrolled  in  the  class.  A  young  lady  from  the  Women's  College  also 
attended  regularly  as  a  visitor  the  course  in  Fine  Arts  5  for  about  half 
the  term,  and  the  course  in  Fine  Arts  6  during  the  entire  term.  She 
has  passed  examinations  in  Fine  Arts  i,  5  and  6. 

My  students  in  general  have  manifested  great  interest  in  their  work, 
and  have  made  commendable  progress. 


Various  causes  hindered  me  in  setting  up  the  casts  received  last  sum- 
mer, and  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  but  for  several  months  past  they 
have  been  in  place,  and  on  exhibition  to  the  public  as  usual  at  the 
stated  times.  They  are  a  great  addition  to  our  museum.  The  donors 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  are 'Mr.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  of  Provi- 
dence; the  Hon.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Newport;  the  Brunonian 
Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi;  Mr.  Adams  P.  Carroll,  of  Norwich. 
Conn.;  Mr.  Richard  S.  Howland,  of  Providence;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Lincoln,  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Mason,  of  Providence. 
The  entire  expense  on  the  casts,  including  $50  for  setting  them  up,  was 
$684.73.  The  casts  now  in  the  museum  have  cost,  in  all,  something 
like  $2,000,  which  has  been  given  by  friends  of  the  University. 

About  160  lanterns  slides  have  been  added  to  our  collection  in  the 
museum  during  the  past  year. 

I  expect  to  report  further  acquisitions  in  the  year  to  come. 


{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory"] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Increased  work  in  this  department  has  been  required  by  reason  of  the 
large  number  of  first  year  students  in  the  B.  P.  and  C.  E.  courses  who 
have  taken  rhetorical  studies.    Two  of  the  instructors  in  composition 
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Respectfully  submitted. 


William  Carey  Poland. 
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were  given  classes,  making  in  all  six  divisions  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  students.  To  these  may  be  added  the  number  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  second  term,  the  theme,  thesis,  oration,  and  his- 
torical courses,  together  with  those  who  have  brought  occasional 
writings  to  the  instructors  for  criticism  and  emendation,  making  a  tota| 
of  five  hundred  and  more  under  the  supervision  of  the  department  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  An  increased  promptness  in  essay  writing  has  been 
secured  by  the  appointed  interviews  of  instructors  with  pupils,  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  paragraph  composition  has  been  gained  in  the 
class-rooms,  and  many  excellent  reports  of  lectures  returned.  En- 
couragement for  the  best  work  in  theme,  thesis  and  short  story  writing 
has  been  given  by  allowing  credit  for  f^uch  contributions  to  the  Univer- 
sity publications  as  have  been  deemed  worth  printing. 

As  a  result  of  efforts  made  by  this  department  may  be  mentioned  a 
series  of  six  lectures  given  before  the  Press  Club  during  the  year  by 
men  occupying  responsible  positions  in  the  profession  of  journalism ; 
also  the  laying  out  of  a  proposed  course  of  study  for  those  intending  to 
enter  this  profession. 

Another  gain  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  a  Debating  Union, 
and  a  series  of  six  public  discussions  in  Manning  Hall,  after  a  silence 
of  twenty-seven  years,  or  since  the  dissolution  of  the  old  debating  soci- 
eties. Both  these  movements  have  tended  to  increase  interest  in  our 
daily  work  and  to  improve  its  quality. 

Another  impulse  has  been  given,  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the 
foundation  of  an  annual  prize  by  the  family  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
Gaston,  of  the  Class  of  1840.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  gold  medal  to  be 
given  to  that  man  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  write  and  pro- 
nounce an  English  oration  in  the  best  manner,  to  be  delivered  upon  the 
Commencement  stage.  It  will  be  not  only  a  memorial  of  a  noble 
character  and  of  an  orator  who  was  renowned  for  that  ethical  quality 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  eloquence,  but  will  also  be  an  in- 
spiratioYi  to  conscientious  endeavor  upon  a  lofty  plane  with  the  mini- 
mum of  mercenary  motive.  It  ought  to  be  the  symbol  of  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  achievement  in  the  realm  of  letters  possible  to 
a  student  in  this  University. 

Lorenzo  Sears. 


[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :  During  the  college  year  now  closed  I  have  given  in- 
struction to  half  the  Sophomore  Class  in  Rhetoric.  In  addition  to  the 
text-book  recitations,  and  the  usual  essays  in  the  main  types  of  dis- 
course, a  weekly  exercise  has  been  given  in  the  rhetorical  study  of 
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selected  passages  from  great  English  authors,  Genung's  Rhetorical 
Analysis  "  being  used  as  the  basis  of  study. 

The  classes  have  also  had  weekly  exercises  in  impromptu  composi- 
tion. Some  of  the  class  have  acquired  much  facility  in  paragraph 
writing  as  the  result  of  these  exercises. 

There  has  also  been  adopted  this  year,  in  connection  with  the  classes 
in  Rhetoric,  a  weekly  exercise  in  debate  on  questions  previously  as- 
signed. Many  of  the  students  have  manifested  great  interest  in  this 
movement,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  profit  will  attend  its  continuance. 

The  work  in  Elocution  during  the  year  was  greatly  augmented  by 
the  change  which  permitted  Freshmen  candidates  for  B.  P.  to  take 
Elocution.  By  this  change  between  sixty  and  seventy  students  were 
added  to  the  classes.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stone  rendered  efficient  service  in 
rehearsals.  The  most  satisfactory  work  in  speaking  must  be  done 
through  individual  contact  of  instructor  with  student.  As  the 
entire  Junior  and  Sophomore  classes,  with  more  than  sixty  Freshmen, 
have  taken  either  Elocution  or  Orations,  the  amount  of  time  that  Mr. 
Stone,  who  could  give  but  one  day  each  week,  and  myself  have  been  able 
to  devote  to  rehearsals  has  not  been  as  great  as  I  could  wish.  The  most 
practicable  solution  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  make  Elocution 
partially  elective.  Thus,  time  could  be  devoted  to  those  who  have 
taste  and  talent  for  speaking  that  is  now  dissipated  among  a  large 
numbe)-  who  have  for  such  culture  neither  desire  nor  aptitude. 

In  Junior  Orations  much  good  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  class. 
Mr.  Dealey  and  Mr.  Colvin  have  aided  in  reading  manuscripts.  Especial 
attention  has  been  given  in  the  class  room  to  methods  of  preparation, 
to  the  development  of  the  plan,  and  to  the  qualities  of  oratorical  style. 

It  is  my  desire  next  year  to  offer  to  Seniors  an  elective  course  in 
advanced  oratory  as  supplementary  to  the  course  now  required  of  all 
Junior*. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  wish  was  expressed  that  a 
Commencement  prize  might  be  endowed.  Then,  and  again  this  year, 
I  secured  through  the  liberality  of  some  of  the  Faculty  and  a  few 
Alumni,  subscriptions  aggregating  $ioo  each  for  the  best  two  orations 
pronounced  at  Commencement.  The  generous  provision  now  made 
for  a' gold  medal  in  memory  of  the  late  Governor  Gaston  fulfils  the 
desire  expressed  in  my  report  of  one  year  ago.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
conditions  of  the  contest  for  this  medal  may  be  made  such  that  the  prize 
will  give  an  impetus  to  the  work  of  speaking  and  oratorical  composition 
from  the  begining  of  the  college  course. 

During  the  year  I  had  printed' a  Syllabus**  of  Elocution  for  the  use 
of  my  classes  in  this  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  M.  Brink. 
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[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
History"] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  The  work  done  in  the  department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Oriental  History  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  same,  practically, 
as  that  of  the  year  before. 

A  course  in  Hebrew  running  through  the  year  has  been  taken  by  a 
class  of  undergraduates  numbering  eight  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  five  the  last  term. 

The  resident  candidate  tor  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  Semitics  has  con- 
tinued his  Arabic  study  and  begun  Syriac  with  me. 

The  course  in  Oriental  History  to  the  end  of  the  Crusades  has  been 
pursued  by  classes  numbering  twenty-nine  the  first  term,  twenty-two 
the  second  anH  twenty-four  the  third. 

A  number  of  new  books  relating  to  this  department  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  but  the  department  sorely  needs 
more,  at  least  of  the  more  important  periodicals  devoted  to  Oriental 
study. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Jewett. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  English  Language] 
To  the  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :   I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  English  this  year  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  better  than  that  of  any  other  year  since  I  became  connected  with 
the  University.  This  result  is  partly  due  to  a  general  improvement  in 
the  attitude  of  the  students  towards  their  work,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  no  required  courses  in  English  have  been  offered  during  the  year. 
This  year's  experience  confirms  my  opinion  that  nothing  is  gained  and 
much  lost  by  making  English  a  required  study,  Almost,  if  not  quite, 
all  students,  when  left  free  of  choice,  elect  more  work  in  English  than 
the  amount  that  would  be  required,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  under- 
taken is  incomparably  better. 

Some  changes  were  made  necessary  by  the  removal  of  the  require- 
ment in  English.  The  only  change  in  my  own  work  was  the  extension 
of  the  coarse  in  Chaucer  to  two  terms.  Similar  changes  in  Professor 
Bronson*s  courses  will  be  reported  by  him. 

The  principal  needs  of  the  department  are,  as  has  been  stated 
before,  money  to  procure  books,  and  an  instructor  to  offer  courses  in 
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the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  by  gift  during  the  year,  which 
have  been  and  will  be  of  great  usefulness  in  the  study  of  Literature; 
but  we  greatly  need  a  fund  on  which  we  can  depend  for  subscriptions  to 
learned  periodicals  and  works  in  process  of  publication,  and  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  systematic  removal  of  the  embarrassing  gaps  which 
now  exist  in  our  collection  of  books. 

Of  the  new  courses  to  be  offered  next  year,  one  (by  Professor  Bron- 
son)  will  deal  with  the  aesthetic  criticism  of  Shakspere,  and  will  sup- 
plement the  course  in  the  Language  of  Shakspere  now  given  by  me. 
The  other,  a  course  in  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,  will  perhaps 
make  the  second  of  the  two  needs  mentioned  above  less  felt  than  it 
has  been. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Manly. 

June  13,  1894. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature'] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University. 

There  is  little  new  to  report,  for  the  academic  year  just  closed,  in  the 
department  of  English  Literature.  The  methods  pursued  are  much  the 
same  as  those  outlined  in  my  report  of  last  year.  More  emphasis 
has  been  laid,  however,  upon  explanation  and  interpretation  of  difficult 
passages,  with  a  view  to  cultivate  in  the  student  a  habit  of  critical  read- 
ing. It  is  surprising  how  carelessly  even  intelligent  students  read. 
The  results  of  this  work  have  been  encouraging. 

The  action  of  the  Corporation  in  making  all  work  in  English  Litera- 
ture eleclivef  has  been  justified  by  the  results.  The  number  of  different 
students  taking  courses  under  me  this  year  was  ninety,  last  year  119. 
But  better  work  is  done,  and  most  of  the  elective  classes  are  larger. 
The  course  in  Nineteenth  Century  English  Poetry,  elected  last  year  by 
twenty- five,  was  this  year  elected  by  forty-seven.  The  course  in  the 
Novel  shows  an  increase  from  seven  to  twenty.  The  new  course  in 
Spenser,  taking  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  required  work,  was  elected  by 
thirty-three.  The  total  membership  in  my  elective  courses  last  year 
was  sixty-seven,  this  year  125.  Last  year  the  total  membership  in  all 
classes,  elective  and  required,  was  154,  or  only  twenty-nine  more  than 
the  elective  membership  this  year.  But  even  these  figures  do  not  show 
the  relative  amount  of  time  given  to  Literature,  for  the  number  of 
terms  or  of  weekly  sessions  in  several  courses  has  been  increased  this 
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year.  Allowing  for  this  difference,  I  find  that  the  whole  number  of 
class  room  hours  spent  by  students  in  the  study  of  Literature,  in  my 
classes,  was  502  last  year,  while  this  year  it  was  717.  Of  course  this 
increase  is  due  partly  to  the  growth  of  the  College,  but  evidently  ihe 
study  of  English  Literature  at  Brown  will  not  be  neglected  because  it 
is  no  longer  required  work. 

The  English  Seminary  has  had  a  successful  year.  The  work  of  the 
two  graduate  members  was  of  a  high  grade  and  a  stimulus  to  the  under- 
graduates. The  Seminary  is  still  in  want  of  a  convenient  room  and  a 
special  reference  library. 

I  have  given  two  courses  at  the  Women's  College.  The  average  of 
the  students*  work  has  been  very  high. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  students  in  all  my  classes 
hare  shown  an  admirable  spirit  throughout  the  year — in  most  cases 
industrious,  in  all  cases  courteous. 


Jink  27,  1894. 


[Report  of  the.  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures'] 


With  slight  modifications,  the  regular  courses  for  undergraduates 
have  been  given,  including  Elementary  German  and  studies  of  Heine, 
Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Middle  High  German  has  been  continued,  with  the  addition  of  ad- 
vanced courses.  Further  study  of  Old  Norse  has  also  been  added. 
Lectures  in  Teutonic  Mythology  have  been  rearranged  and  facilities  for 
graduate  study  increased  by  the  presentation  of  courses  in  Germanic 
Philology  and  in  Dutch,  each  one  hour  a  week. 

Present  interest  in  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures  demands 
that  we  shall  cover  this  part  of  the  Teutonic  field,  and  the  coming  year 
it  is  proposed  to  offer  both  Swedish  and  Da  no-Norwegian. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  making  science  their  specialty  we  are  re- 
quested to  add  courses  in  Scientific  Prose,  touching  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Biology,  and  if  feasible  we  shall  offer  one  hour  through  the*  year 
in  each  subject. 

A  course  in  German  Conversation  and  Composition  is  also  a  neces- 
sity and  should  be  given  at  once.  Moreover,  by  recasting  our  first 
year's  work,  we  hope  to  increase  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  student's 
acquistion  in  the  German  language.  A  special  Department  Circular  is 
being  prepared  showing  proposed  changes  and  additions  in  our  courses. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Walter  C.  Bronson. 


I.   Courses  of  Study. 
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II.   Number  of  Students. 

The  Germanic  Department  counts  a  larger  number  of  students  in 
regular  classes  than  ever  before.  I  beg  to  add  a  tabular  view  of  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses,  fdr  the  sake  of  record.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  each  course  tor  the  year  is  given,  yet  there  there  is 
not  much  variation  in  the  term  electives : 

Undergraduate  Courses. 


Subject. 

Number. 

1 

Divisions. 

Hours  per 
Week. 

Total 
Hours. 

129 

4 

3 

12 

69 

2 

3 

6 

35 

I 

■ 

3 

3 

r First  Year. ... 

...9 

9 

1 

I 

Honor  Courses <{  Second  Year. . 

I 

1 

I 

I 

(Third  Year... 

•3 

3 

I 

I 

I 

« 

246 

24 

Students  Enrolled  for  Advanced  Degrees. 


h 

h 

55 

td 
fi 

Degree. 

0 
<* 

0 
g 

< 

h 

U 
Q 

U 

0 

H 

Res 

ee 

i, 
0 

% 

5 

2 

7 

7 

0 

12 

II 

23 

>3 

10 

>7 

13 

30 

20 

10 
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Graduate  Courses. 


Subject. 


Mittelkockdeutsck. 


First  Year 


03 


'  Graduates  3 

Undergraduates  6 

Women,  2. 


Second  Year 


Graduates  ^ 

Undergraduates  1 ,  5 

Women,  i. 


o 

(5 


P4  ^ 


a: 


{Graduates... 
Women,  i. 

{Graduates. 
Women,  i. 


{Graduates  4 
Women,  i. 


f  Graduates  5 

Germakic  Mythology -j 

I  Women,  2. 


{Graduates  2 
Undergraduates  4 


Total. 


39 
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Women's  College. 

At  this  institution  I  have  given  regular  three  hour  courses  parallel  to 
the  work  of  the  second  and  third  years  in  German  at  the  Universit)'. 
Fourteen  young  ladies  were  in  the  Junior  section,  and  eight  in  the 
Senior.  It  is  but  fair  to  note  the  enthusiastic  and  careful  scholarship 
evinced  in  these  classes.  The  First  Year  German  at  the  Women's 
College  has  not  been  under  my  immediate  charge.  The  class  consists 
of  twenty-six  members.  Adding  these  figures  to  those  already  given, 
and  the  number  of  undergraduates  working  under  our  direction  is  294. 

University  Extension. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  a  class  was  organized  for.  the  study  of 
Elementary  German.  Exercises  were  held  twice  a  week  throughout 
the  winter  and  spring  or  until  four  courses  were  completed.  Nineteen 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  enrolled,  many  of  them  teachers  in  this  city. 
Nine  of  the  class  creditably  passed  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
third  course.  The  class  met  in  our  regular  lecture  room.  Instruction 
was  given  by  Mr.  Crowell. 

We  believe  no  previous  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  R.  I.  Univer- 
sity Extension,  to  give  regular  instruction  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
results,  however,  fully  justify  the  undertaking,  the  members  of  this  class 
being  emphatic  in  their  desire  to  continue  the  study  with  the  opening 
of  another  year. 

The  Seminary  Library. 

As  the  number  of  specialists  in  our  department  increases,  and  the 
interest  becomes  greater  in  the  more  advanced  lines  of  Germanic  study, 
the  value  of  our  special  library  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  In 
fact  only  such  a  collection  can  make  possible  the  work  demanded  in 
our  chosen  field.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  have  been 
added  during  the  year,  chiefly  in  modern  literary  criticism.  During  my 
contemplated  1  evidence  abroad  the  coming  summer  I  hope  by  the  aid 
of  friends  to  enrich  the  library  upon  lines  already  represented;  also  in 
Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures  and  possibly  in  Sanskrit. 

The  Work  and  the  Corps. 

As  our  statistics  show,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
graduate  instruction.  Our  energy  has  been  greatly  taxed  in  con- 
sequence. This  fact,  together  with  the  number  of  classes  and  the 
conflicts  in  hours,  oblige  me  to  leave  much  of  the  undergraduate  in- 
struction to  my  assistants.  This  I  regret.  The  question  continually 
arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of  detracting  from  that  work  ni  favor  of  the 
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smaller  advanced  classes.  However,  the  number  of  higher  courses,  the 
kind  of  study  now  being  put  forth  by  the  scholarly  students,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  grathering  about  this  centre,  warrant  us  in  a  desire  to  push 
still  further  along  those  lines.  Numbers  will  increase  if  opportunity' 
offers,  and  a  withdrawal  of  such  opportunities  is  hardly  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  univerbity  training  asserting  itself  both  here  and  else- 
where. 

1  cannot  close  this  report  without  mentioning  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  department  by  Messrs.  Crowell,  Scott  and  Leonard. 
I  shall  hardly  speak  too  strongly  of  the  faithful  and  eHicient  assist' 
ance  ot  Mr.  A.  C.  Crowell.  Now  that  he  has  attained  the  Doctorate, 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  he  be  promoted  to  the  Assistant-Professor- 
ship of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Without  the  aid  of  Dr.  Scott  work  in  the  advanced  graduate  courses 
could  not  have  been  carried  on,  and  I  hope  his  services  may  be  contin- 
ued, not  giving  one  third  of  his  time  as  during  this  year,  but  the  whole 
week.  Dr.  Scott  has  made  special  attainments  in  Scandinavian  branches, 
and  has  ably  conducted  our  philological  courses.  I  recommend  that 
he  be  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology  and  Scan- 
dinavian. Mr.  Leonard,  studying  upon  the  Grand  Army  Fellowship, 
has  given  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time  to  instruction.  He  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  well,  and  now,  receiving  the  Doctor's  degree,  goes 
abroad  to  prepare  for  greater  usefulness.  • 

With  the  help  of  Drs.  Scott  and  Crowell,  and  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Ely  of 
the  graduating  class,  already  a  marked  scholar,  I  trust  that  the  close  ot 
another  year  may  witness  an  advance  for  this  department,  in  'the  di- 
rection, at  least,  of  our  ideals. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
during  the  past  academic  year : 

Most  of  my  time  has  been  given  to  undergraduate  instruction.  An 
elective  class  of  Seniors  in  the  hisiory  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  of  Seniors  and  Juniors  in  English  history,  were  instructed 
during  the  first  two  terms.  In  the  third  term  instruction  was  given  in 
the  European  history  of  the  nineteeth  century,  and  in  the  study  of  the 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Alonzo  Williams. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  History^ 


Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  some  of  these  classes  new  ex- 
periments were  tried  in  what  by  students  is  termed  *♦  essay  work,'*  and 
with  gratifying  success.  In  the  third  term  1  also  gave,  to  students  who 
had  taken  enough  American  history  to  fit  them  for  it,  the  usual  course 
of  practical  problems  in  research.  This  course  is  a  laborious  one  to 
the  instructor,  but  highly  profitable.  It  puts  those  who  follow  it  in 
possession  of  fruitful  ideas  of  historical  method,  such  as  historical 
reading  alone  would  hardly  ever  give.  It  has  also  led  to  some  useful 
contributions  to  historical  knowledge,  most  of  which,  begun  during  the 
last  term  of  the  College  course,  have  been  subsequently  completed, 
perhaps  during  periods  of  graduate  study.  A  modest  beginning 
of  the  publication  of  such  results  has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 
The  following  five  numbers  in  a  series  of  *'  Papers  from  the  Historical 
Seminary  of  Brown  University"  have  been  issued  :  I.  **The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Nominating  Convention  in  Rhode  Island,*'  by  Neil  An- 
drews, '92;  II.  *'The  Early  History  of  the  Colonial  Post  Office,*' by 
Mary  E.  WooUey,  '94 ;  HI.  *♦  Know-Nothingism  in  Rhode  Island,**  by 
Charles  Stickney, '92 ;  IV.  *'The  Development  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee System  in  American  Legislative  Bodies,*'  by  J.  F.  Jameson ;  V. 

Slavery  in  Rhode  Island,  1755-1776,"  by  Win.  D.  Johnston,  '93. 
Among  the  results  of  this  course  during  the  present  year  is  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  colonial  appeals  from  Rhode  Island  courts  to  the 
Eng^lish  Privy  Coum  il.  Its  ultimate  issue  in  print  may  be  expected. 
Warm  thanks  are  due  to  friends  of  the  college  who  have  contributed 
money  for  the  publication  of  these  monographs,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
in  some  degree  serve  to  make  favorably  known  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley  have  obtained 
Senior  honors  in  history. 

In  respect  to  the  graduate  courses  new  work  has  been  attempted,  and 
has  been  followed  by  a  larger  number  of  students,  most  of  whom  have 
done  more  work  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  persons  so 
largely  engaged  in  teaching.  A  course  of  lectures  in  the  principles  of 
historical  criticism  was  followed  thoughout  the  year  by  four  graduates. 
During  the  first  two  terms  lectures  on  the  development  of  modern  Euro- 
pean historiography  were  given  to  an  audience  of  six.  The  same  class 
in  the  third  term  entered  upon  a  seminary  course  of  study  of  the  sources 
of  the  constitutional  historyof  the  English  Commonwealth,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  germs  of  American  constitutional  development.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Meader,  Dartmouth,  1878,  a  resident 
student,  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  rum  laude.  These  non- 
resident students,  Mr.  T.  E.  Busfield,  Tufts,  1880,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilbur, 
Brown,  1888,  and  Mr.  P.  D.  Smith,  Brown,  1889,  also  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  for  work  done  chiefly  in  history.  But  in  general  non- 
resident graduate  work  in  history  does  not  produce  results  which  are 
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educationally  satisfactory.  Of  twenty-four  such  students  now  enrolled 
most  have  done  little  or  nothing  during  the  past  year. 

As  agent  of  the  Brown  University  Lecture  Association,  I,  in  the  spring 
vacation,  attended  at  New  York  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Committee  for  the  organization  of  Lectures  in  the  History  of  Religions, 
and  secured  the  inclusion  of  Brown  University* and  Providence  in  the 
important  work  of  this  body.  The  committee's  lecturer  for  next  winter 
is  the  distinguished  Orientalist,  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature  in  University  College,  London, 
who  will  give,  beginning  with  November,  six  lectures  on  the  History 
and  Literature  of  Buddhism,  a  subject  in  which  he  is  one  of  the  chief 
living  authorities.    I  am  sir, 

Yonr  obedient  servant, 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

As  Associate  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  189^-94. 

Two  new  courses  in  Political  Science  have  been  added  to  those  of 
last  year.  Of  these  new  courses  the  first  was  upon  the  development  of 
Political  Theory  as  shown  in  the  works  of  the  great  publicists ;  the 
second  upon  Roman  Law.  These  courses  were  opened  to  advanced 
students  only. 

The  main  change  in  the  courses  of  last  year  is  the  introduction  of  a 
more  minute  study,  during  the  second  term,  of  the  law  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

In  Social  Science,  after  one  term  spent  upon  the  general  principles, 
especial  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  problems  immediatly  pressing 
upon  society. 

One  term  was  for  the  first  time  devoted  to  Social  Philosophy.  Those 
who  had  completed  three  terms  of  Social  Science  were  admitted  to  this 
course.  The  experience  of  this  term  certainly  warrants  the  continuance 
of  the  course. 

Eighteen  graduate  students  have  been  enrolled,  in  full  or  in  part,  in 
this  department  during  the  past  year. 

*  Respectfully  submitted, 

George  G.  Wilson. 
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[Report  of  ike  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  in  Political  Economy  has  been  carried  on  this  year  in  accor- 
dance with  tlieplan  towards  which  the  department  has  been  working  for 
two  years  past:  an  elementary  course  of  three  hours  per  week,  through 
the  year,  open  to  Seniors  and  Juniors,  and  thiee  advanced  courses,  each 
of  three  hours  per  week  for  one  term,  open  to  those  who  have  pre- 
viously taken  the  elementary  course.  The  elementary  course  was  taken 
by  forty -one  students,  of  whom  one  was  studying  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 
Sixteen  were  Seniors  and  twenty-four  were  Juniors.  The  advanced  course 
for  the  first  term  treated  the  history  of  economic  thought,  and  was  taken 
by  five  Seniors  and  one  graduate.  The  course  the  second  term  treated 
of  money  and  banking,  and  was  taken  by  six  Seniors  and  one  graduate. 
The  course  for  the  third  term  was  on  public  finance,  and  was  taken  by 
six  Seniors  and  one  graduate. 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  satisfactory,  and  the 
number  of  students  taking  Political  Economy  has  shown  a  gratifying 
increase. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  B.  Gardner. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics] 

To  the  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  respectfully  submits  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  year  1893-4. 

Class-room  instruction  has  been  given  as  follows : 

To  graduate  students  eight  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year,  to 
members  of  the  Senior  class  three  hours,  to  members  of  the  Junior 
class  three  hours,  to  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  three  hours, 
to  the  Freshman  class  thirty-two  hours,  to  a  candidate  for  Honors 
one  hour,  a  total  of  fifty  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Prof. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Alger  and  Mr.  Burnham  have  each  taught  a  division 
of  the  Freshman  class,  leaving  thirty-five  hours  of  class-room  work  which 
has  been  divided  about  equally  between  Dr.  Manning  and  myself.  In 
addition  to  the  above  considerable  assistance  has  been  given  by  corres- 
pondence and  otherwise  to  non-resident  graduate  students;  also  about 
twenty-four  ladies  have  been  examined  each  term  on  the  required 
mathematics  of  the  Freshman  year,  one  on  the  Sophomore  work,  and 
one  on  that  of  the  Junior  year. 
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In  submitting  herewith  the  reports  of  Dr.  Manning  and  Messrs. 
Alger  and  Burnham  I  desire  to  testify  to  their  earnest  and  faithful 
work. 

In  assigning  the  work  of  the  year  it  has  been  iny  purpose  to  empha- 
size the  undergraduate  instruction,  and  especially  the  required  woik  of 
the  Freshman  \  ear.  With  this  purpose  in  view  it  has  been  my  en- 
deavor to  arrange  the  work  so  that  each  student  shouUl  be  brought  as 
ofien  as  possible  under  the  more  experienced  instructors.  On  account 
of  the  size  of  the  Freshman  class  U  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into  hix 
divisions  according  to  scholarship.  The  most  satisfactory  division  was 
that  of  the  third  term,  when  we  had  one  of  the  first  grade,  one  of  the 
second,  two  of  the  third,  and  two  of  the  fourth. 

In  Geometry  I  taught  the  third  divisions,  in  Trigonometry  the  first 
and  sixth,  and  in  Algebra  the  second  and  fourth.  The  amount  of  work 
done  and  the  character  of  the  work  for  the  first  two  terms  was  about 
the  same  as  usual.  During  the  third  term  there  was  a  marked  falling 
off.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  attendance.  I  think  I  have 
never  known  so  large  a  per  cent,  of  absences  from  recitations.  To 
obviate  this  in  future,  I  shall  return  to  the  former  method  of  lequiring 
each  student  to  pass  a  special  examination  in  all  the  work  passed  over 
by  the  class  during  his  absence. 

I  have  also  given  instruction  in  Analytic  Geometry  for  two  terms  and 
in  the  Calculus  for  one  term  to  a  portion  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
Thirty-four  elected  the  former  and  twenty  the  latter  subject.  I  have 
also  given  instruction  in  the  Calculus  for  two  terms  to  fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  class.  In  all  of  these  classes  the  attendance  has  been 
excellent,  and  the  results  very  satisfactory  in  most  cases. 

In  all  the  courses  in  Pure  Mathematics  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  course  my  aim  is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  mental  training. 
While  the  acquirement  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  not  forgotten  it  is 
made  subordinate  to  mental  discipline.  The  students  are  urged  to 
think  for  themselves  and  not  to  depend  upon  the  text.  The  instruction 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  is  more  special. 


To  Professor  N.  F.  Davis  : 

I  have  given  two  graduate  courses  the  past  year. 

Theory  of  functions,  one  hour  through  the  year,  a  continuation  of 
the  course  given  the  previous  year. 

Modern  Algebra,  Higher  Plane  Curves,  Surfaces,  three  hours 
through  the  year. 

I  have  also  devoted  four  hours  a  week  to  private  work  with  a  student 
who  has  taken  a  graduate  course  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 


Nathaniel  F.  Davis. 


{^Refort  of  Dr.  Manning] 
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During  the  first  and  second  terms  I  taught  an  elective  class  in  Differ- 
ential Equations.  During  the  third  term  I  have  had  two  elective 
classes  :  Modern  Methods  in  Analytic  Geometry  and  Determinants  and 
Theorv  of  Equations. 

Two  divisions  of  the  Freshman  Class  recited  tome  the  first  term,  one 
the  second  term,  and  one  the  third  term.  The  division  in  Algebra 
was  a  small  division  selected  from  the  best  men  in  the  class.  We  used 
Smith's  Algebra  instead  of  Ijall  and  Knight's,  with  more  satisfactory 
results.  The  aim  was  to  make  the  subject  as  interesting  as  possible, 
and  to  put  the  student  in  a  position  where  he  could  read  the  more  diffi- 
cult text-books  in  Algebra. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  P.  Manning. 

[Report  of  Mr.  Alger^ 
To  THE  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  : 

The  sixth  division  of  the  Freshman.  Class  in  Geometry,  the  fifth  in 
Trigonometry,  and  the  third  in  Algebra,  have  been  assigned  to  me 
during  the  past  year.  With  these  the  usual  amount  of  uork  has  been  done. 
The  attempt  to  do  some  practical  work  in  surveying  was  well  received 
by  the  class  in  Trigonometry.  The  eagerness  with  which  practical 
applicaticms  of  our  work  are  taken  up  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a 
further  use  be  made  of  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Alger. 

[Report  of  Mr.  Burukatn'\ 
To  Professor  N.  F.  Davis  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  touching  that  part  of  the  work  in 
Freshman  Mathematics  which  has  been  under  my  charge  the  past  year. 

During  the  first  term  the  third  division  took  all  of  Wells'  Solid 
Geometry,  excepting  the  last  nine  pages  in  Book  VII.  During  the 
second  term  the  second  division  took  all  of  Wells*  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  with  the  exception  of  about  twenty-five  pages  in  various 
parts  of  the  book.  During  the  third  term  the  fifth  division  took  about 
115  pages  of  Wells'  University  Algebra,  covering  various  topics  from 
Qiiadratic  Equations  to  Logarithms. 

In  all  these  divisions,  especially  in  the  fifth,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pend a  large  amount  of  time  and  effort  in  correcting  the  students*  ten- 
dency to  rely  on  imperfectly  learned  rules,  and  in  implanting  just  con- 
ceptions of  the  reasons  underlying  some  of  the  simpler  mathematical 
operations. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Edward  C.  Burnham. 
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[Refort  of  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering\ 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  class  in  Mechanical  Engineering  under  my  instruction  has  pur- 
sued the  subject  of  theoretical  Mechanics,  embracing  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Mechanics  of  solids,  as  given  in  the  treatise  of  I.  P.  Church  on 
the  "Mechanics  of  Engineering"  (over  500  pages),  together  with  a 
large  number  of  original  practical  problems  illustrative  of  the  various 
principles  treated  in  the  text. 

The  class,  consisting  of  Juniors  pursuing  the  course  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  and  Seniors  who  took  the  course  as  an  elective,  has  done 
most  excellent  and  satisfactory  work,  reciting  three  times  a  week 
through  the  year.  This  course  will  become  more  va.uable  when  a 
Mechanical  laboratory,  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  be  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future,  enables  us  to  illustrate  principles  by  experiments  and 
ests. 

The  Sophomore  class  in  elementary  Mechanics,  reciting  three  times 
a  week  for  two  terms,  has  done  essentially  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
classes  in  the  same  study  in  previous  years. 

As  this  study  is  preparatory  to  the  course  in  Physics,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  transfer  it  to  that  department,  in  which  it  will  hereafter 
be  reported. 

We  deeply  regret  that  the  recent  discision  of  Mr.  Mount  is  to  deprive 
us  of  his  valuable  service  in  the  machine  shop  courses.  I  wish  here  to 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Mount  and  to  his  valuable  assis- 
tants, Messrs.  Lester  and  Stark,  for  the  excellent  condition  of  this 
branch  of  the  department. 

I  have  during  the  year  instructed  three  divisions  of  the  Fieshman 
class,  respectively  in  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Algebra,  accom- 
plishing about  the  same  amount  of  work  as  done  by  former  classes  in 
the  same  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benj.  F.  Clarke. 


\^Refort  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Draiving\ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 
I  submit  the  following  report : 

About  a  year  ^igo  it  was  voted  by  the  curriculum  committee  that  no 
students  except  those  in  the  department  of  engineering  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  mechanical  drawing.    This  was  a  wise  decision  and 
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should  have  been  made  before.  We  have  the  right  to  assume  that  those 
who  come  into  the  department  now  come  from  choice,  and  will  not 
complain  about  the  amount  of  work  required  of  them.  It  is  hoped  that 
changes  will  soon  be  made  so  that  no  one  except  the  engineering  stu- 
dents shall  be  required  to  take  freehand  drawing. 

There  have  been  150  students  in  the  department  throughout  the 
vear.  This  is  a  larger  number  than  the  rooms  can  conveniently  ac- 
commodate, and  the  prospect  is  that  another  year  we  shall  be  very  much 
crowded.  The  two  wings  which  have  been  added  to  the  main  room 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  During  the  winter  months  we  have  no  means 
of  heating  them,  while  in  the  warm  weather  the  heat  is  so  intense  that 
it  is  presumption  to  require  our  classes  to  occupy  them. 

Our  rooms  are  admirably  lighted  for  mechanical  drawing  but  they 
are  unfit  for  free-hand  and  afrt  drawing.  The  effects  of  shade  and 
shadow  which  are  so  very  essential  in  leaching  these  subjects  are 
wholly  lost. 

'A  very  large  number  of  the  students  in  College  to-day  are  herepn 
account  of  the  scientific  branches  offered  by  the  departments  of  engi- 
neering. This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  enlarged  quarters  and 
belter  accommodations  should  be  given  at  once  to  the  department. 

Three  new  courses  have  been  offei-ed  this  year,  two  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  one  in  advanced  machine  design. 

The  new  courses  in  mechanical  diawing  which  had  to  do  with  the 
principles  of  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective  were  prepared  for 
those  who  wished  a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing  without  taking  the 
preparatory  courses  in  descriptive  Geometry, 

The  work  in  architectural  drawing  during  the  second  term  consisted 
of  an  advanced  course  in  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective  and  an 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  construction  of  the  orders.  Dur- 
ing the  third  term  instruction  was  given  in  the  conventional  methods 
of  constructing  plans,  elevations  and  perspective  views  of  buildings. 

The  students  have  shown  a  remarkable  interest  in  these  subjects,  and 
have  done  very  gratifying  work.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  exten- 
sive courses  in  architectural,  also  free-hand  and  art  drawing. 

About  three  years  ago  we  offered  our  first  courses  in  machine 
drawing  and  in  one  year  we  were  obliged  to  extend  these  courses  and 
employ  an  instructor  to  take  charge  of  them.  We  want  to  try  the  same 
experiment  in  architecture.  From  requests  which  have  been  made  we 
feel  confident  that  a  thorough  course  in  this  line  will  draw  to  the  College 
a  large  number  of  students. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  N.  M.  Isham, 
a  graduate  of  Brown  University  and  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  archi- 
tectural work.  Mr.  Isham  proposes  to  offer  next  year  six  new  courses 
in  architecture  and  six  new  courses  in  drawing.  These  subjects  to- 
gether with  others  already  offered  will  make  it  possible  to  prepare  a 
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vcrjr  desirable  course  in  architectuie  extending  through  the  Junior  year. 
In  case  the  demand  is  sufficiently  great  the  course  will  be  continued 
through  the  Senior  year  and  a  degiee  in  Architecture  offered. 

We  have  endeavored  this  year  to  secure  a  much  better  quality  of  work 
from  our  classes.  All  plates  have  been  examined  as  soon  as  presented 
at  the  office,  and,  unless  perfectly  satisfactory,  returned  for  changes  or 
reconstruction. 

The  student^  have  shown  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  year, 
and  their  conduct  has  at  all  times  been  the  best. 

During  the  first  two  terms  I  was  assisted  by  two  Seniors,  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Colbum  and  F.  W.  Marvel,  and  during  the  last  term  by  Mr.  Col- 
bum  and  a  graduate  student,  Mr.  E.  C.  Arnold.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  very  faithful  and  have  rendered  valuable  service. 

I  wibh  to  express  my  appreciation  of  tjie  work  done  by  my  assistant 
Mr.  E.  C.  Burnham.  His  services  are  of  such  a  nature  that  he  is  in- 
dispensbble  in  the  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  E.  Randall. 

[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing-  and  Engineering] 

To  THB  PRKSIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Report  of  my  work  in  Freshman  Mathematics  has  been  rendered  to 
Professor  N.  F.  Davis.  I  have  also  had  in  charge  various  subjects  of 
the  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering  as  follows  : 

A  course  in  Kinematics  occupying  the  first  term  was  offered  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  Goodeve's  Elements  of  Mechanism  was  used  as  a 
basis.  This  course  was  pursued  by  sixteen  students.  The  third  term 
course  in  Gearing  was  elected  by  nine  students.  In  both  these 
courses  the  need  of  illustrative  models  is  felt ;  it  is  hoped  that  we  may 
soon  be  enabled  to  supply  this  need. 

The  work  in  Advanced  Machine  Drawing,  performed*  by  ten  students, 
consisted  in  making  sketches,  detail  drawings,  and  assembly  drawings 
of  a  Browne  &  Sharpe  No.  2  Screw  Machine.  Grateful  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Browne  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  and  of  Mr. 
Richmond  Viall,  Superintendent,  in  loaning  us  this  machine. 

A  class  of  eleven  students  took  the  third  term  course  in  Elementary 
Machine  Design  and  showed  commendable  diligence.  One  student, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Merriman,  who  had  taken  this  course  last  year,  has  con- 
tinued his  work  in  Machine  Design  during  the  second  and  third  terms 
of  the  present  year. 

It  is  hoped,  with  increased  facilities,  to  put  the  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing course  on  a  broad  and  sufficient  basis  next  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Edward  C.  Burnham. 
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[Report  of  tke  Hazard  Professor  of  Physics'] 

To  THE  PrBSIDE?<T  OF  BroWN  UNIVERSITY  : 

.  The  work  carried  on  in  the  Department  of  Physics  during  the  year 
*was  as  follows : 

Instruction. 

During  the  first  term  : 

1.  A  course  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments^  on  Mechanics 
and  Acoustics.  This  course  was  given  by  myself.  There  were  three 
exercises  per  week  with  occasional  examinations  in  writing.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance  was  seventy-four. 

2.  Laboratory  work  in  Physics.  This  work  was  superintended  by 
Mr.  Palmer.  Special  stress*  was  laid  upon  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  experimental  work  was  recorded,  and  the 
results  obtained  proved  highly  satisfactory.  Six  students  followed  this 
course. 

3.  Work-shop  course.  Details  as  to  this  course  are  given  in  the 
report  by  made  Professor  Mount. 

During  the  second  term  : 

1.  A  course  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments,  on  Lfght,  Heat 
and  Electricity.  These  lectures  in  connection  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding term  constituted  the  elementary  course  in  Physics.  They  were 
given  by  .myself  and  were  attended  by  sixty-seven  students.  The  exep 
cises  were  three  per  week. 

2.  Laboratory  work  in  Physics;  a  continuation  of  similar  work  in 
the  preceding  term,  and,  as  in  that  term,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Palmer.  The  exercises  were  three  per  week.  Six  students  vrere  in 
attendance. 

3.  Work-shop  course.  Details  as  to  this  course  are  given  in  the 
report  made  by  Professor  Mount. 

During  the  third  term  : 

1.  A  course  in  Theoietical  Optics.  This  course  was  o£f<;red  by 
myself,  and  given  although  but  one  student  elected  to  follow  it..  The 
text-book  used  was  Preston,  Theory  of  Light.  The  exercistJs  were 
three  per  week. 

2.  An  elementary  course  in  Electricity  and  its  applications.  X-^Ju^cs 
introducing  the  elementary  theory  of  Electricity  were  given  by  Mr. 
Palmer.  Numerous  examples  were  worked  out  by  the  class  a"^ 
quent  written  exercises  were  required.  The  course  was  planned  to  fit 
students  for  the  more  advanced  course  in  dynamo  design  and  general 
electrical  engineering  (Physics  11),  and  the  result  proved  very  Ml'** 
factory.  The  exerci^e^  were  three  per  week,  the  number  in  the  class 
twenty-seven. 
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3-  A  special  advanced  couihC  in  Electricity.  This  was  conducted  by 
Professor  Mount  and  details  regarding  it  are  given  in  his  report. 

Apparatus.  . 

Practically  no  new  instruments  have  been  purchased  during  the  year, 
the  electrical  apparatus  bought  near  the  close  of  the  preceding  college 
year  having  anticipated  the  annual  income  from  the  Wilson  Fund. 
The  only  important  addition  made  was  the  Mercury  Air-pump  men- 
tioned below  among  the  gifts. 

The  efficient  aid  of  Mr.  Palmer  who  was  appointed  as  assistant  in 
Physics  in  September  last  has  made  it  possible  to  devote  considerable 
time  during  the  year  to  the  placing  and  adjustment  of  the  electrical  and 
and  other  appliances  for  experimental  work.  Hitherto  the  almost  con- 
tinuous work  of  instruction  has  compelled  a  resort  to  temporary 
arrangements  and  hastily  devised  make-shifts  which  involved  a  great 
loss  both  of  labor  and  of  patience. 

Gifts. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  by  the  Physical  Laboratory 
during  the  year : 

One  Photographic  Camera,  one  Drop  Shutter,  eight  Plate-holders, 
from  Mr.  Edw.  D.  Pe'arce,  Providence. 
Geissler  Mercury  Air-pump,  from  Mrs.  Wm.  S.  Gardner,  Providence. 

Books. 

Electricity  up  to  Date,  by  T.  B.  Venty,  F.  Warne  &  Co.,  London; 
Water  or  Hydraulic,  Motors,  by  Philip  R.  Bjoriing,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon, 
London,  from  Prof.  John  Peirce,  Providence. 
• 

In  closing  this  report  I  cannot  omit  expressing  my  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  department  by  Professor 
Mount  from  his  appointment  as  Assistant  in  Pl%sic8  in  June,  1890 
until  his  resignation  in  June,  1894.  '^^^  workshop  owes  its  gratifying 
measure  of 'success  mainly  to  his  ability  and  untiring  energy,  while  in 
the  work  ot  instruction  his  aid,  especially  in  the  applications  of  electri- 
city, has  been  most  efficient.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  his  dicision  to 
accept  an  important  position  in  a  large  manufacturing  enterprise  in- 
volves a  great  loss  to  the  University. 

The  work-shop  initiated  by  the  department  of  PhySkics  is  now  in 
excellent  working  order.  Its  success,  both  as  to  the  nurA>er  electing  it 
and  the  work  done  in  it,  demonstrates  its  usefulness,  and  points  clearly 
to  the  possibility  of  making  it  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  Labora- 
lorj'  of  Applied  Mechanics.    Such  a  Laboratory  should  be  under  the 
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supervision  of  the  department  of  Engineering,  and  for  its  proper  de- 
velopment it  is  necessary  that  more  room  should  be  provided  for  it  than 
is  possible  in  Wilson  Hall.  It  is-. highly  desirable  that  a  special  build- 
ing be  provided  for  such  a  Laboratory,  and  that  thus  the  space  now 
devoted  to  the  work-shop  may  be  set  free  for  use  as  a  part  of  the  Physi- 
cal Laboratory  proper. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Eli  W.  Blake. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  History'] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  work  done 
as  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

During  the  past  year  I  followed  the  methods  of  instruclion  outlined 
in  the  University  Catalogue,  and  in  the  reports  of  previous  years, 
using  Andrews*  Institutes  of  General  History  as  a  syllabus  upon  which 
to  base  the  work  of  the  first  two  terms.  Besides  those  to  whom  the 
work  of  these  two  terms  was  necessary  for  a  degree,  eleven  "  special 
students"  elected  "  History  i  and  2."  The  work  done  was  satisfactory, 
though  not  quite  up  to  the  unusually  high  standard  of  the  year  before. 

In  the  Elective  Classes  of  the  third  term,  however,  the  work  was  of  a 
higher  grade  than  that  of  previous  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  classes  were  larger  than  ever  before.  For  the  course  on  "The 
Period  of  the  Reformation,"  eighty-four  (84)  names  were  enrolled, 
while  forty  (40)  students  appeared  in  the  class  studyins^  the  **  History 
of  the  Renaissance."  The  work  done  by  the  students  of  the  two  classes 
consisted  largely  of  reports.  It  would  have  been  even  better  if  our 
library  facilities  had  been  adequate  to  our  needs.  Too  much  credit  can 
not  be  given  to  the  Libiarian  and  his  assistant  for  the  courteous  aid 
they  invariably  tender,  but  their  powers  are  limited.  The  fault  lies  not 
with  them,  but  (ist;  with  the  students  themselves,  some  of  whom  do 
not  (in  the  evening)  respect  the  rules  laid  down  concerning  the  books 
placed  **  on  reserve,"  and  (2d)  with  the  Library. 

It  seems  to  me  first  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the 
present  methods,  these  reserv^ed  volumes  should  be  placed  in  a  room  by 
themselves  under  charge  of  special  librarians,  and  second,  that  the 
library  should  purchase  for  present  use  at  least  four  copies  of  all  such 
books.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  many  of  these 
w^orks  are  demanded  for  the  use  of  the  departments  of  Literature,  Art 
and  Modern  Languages,  as  well  as  that  of  History,  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  duplicates  will  be  most  plainly  evident. 
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The  work  of  the  class  studying  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  was 
greatly  aided  by  an  unusually  fine  collection  of  photographs,  purchased 
abroad  at  my  request  by  the  Reverend  Daniel  Goodwin,  of  the  Class  of 
1857,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Historical  Department.  A  glance 
at  these  large  photographs  will  convince  any  one  of  their  exceeding 
value  for  class-room  use. 

h  was  my  good  fortune  dunng  the  first  two  terms  of  the  year  to  in- 
struct a  class  of  young  ladies  at  the  Women's  College.  In  all 
my  experience  as  a  teacher  I  have  known  no  scholars  to  do  better 
work  than  that  accomplished  by  the  first  Junior  class  of  this  institution. 
More  enthusiastic  and  satisfactory  students  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find.  In  this  connection  also  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that 
my  class-room  work  was  immensely  assisted  by  a  set  of  the  "  Spruner 
Bretschneider  Historischer  Wand-Atlas,"  presented  last  September  "  to 
Brown  University  for  the  use  of  the  Women's  College"  by  Miss  Clara 
E.  Comstock,  of  the  Class  of  1895.  Miss  Comsiock  took  the  required 
work  in  History  at  the  University  dunng  the  year  1892-93.  She  will  be 
the  first  of  the  graduates  from  the  Women's  College  to  take'all  her  his- 
torical work  under  the  University  professors. 

As  a  supplement  to  my  class-room  work,  and  as  an  aid  to  those  read- 
ing for  Honors,  I  organized  last  autumn  a  reading  class  in  connection 
with  "History  i,  2  and  3."  This  class  met  for  examination  and  discus- 
sion every  second  Monday  afternoon,  in  my  own  library.  The  number 
of  its  members  was  limited  by  the  seating  capacity  of  the  room  to 
eighteen.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  so  extremely  satisfactory 
that  I  sliall  continue  the  class  next  year,  changing  its  name  to  the 
Seminary  of  Mediaeval  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  opening  it  also 
to  graduate  students. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  I  gave  a  course  of  ten  (10)  lectures  in  Mediae- 
val History  at  the  New  England  Chautauqua,  at  South  Framingham, 
Massachusetts. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wilfred  H.  Munro.  ^ 

[Report  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Extension'] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  The  Director  of  the  University  Extension  begs  leave  to  sub- 
mit his  third  annual  report. 

In  August,  1893,  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  were  unusually 
^"'ght.  Several  new  towns  had  asked  for  the  assignment  of  lectures, 
«nd  most  of  the  old  centres  had  signified  their  intention  to  continue 
their  work.  But  the  panic  came  and  changed  the  state  of  affairs. 
Many  engagements  were  straightway  cancelled.    Work  planned  was  at 
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once  given  up.  Appealing  as  it  does  directly  to  the  people,  and  working 
alwiiys  among  them,  the  Extension  must  necessarily  be  affected  imme- 
diately by  anything  which  affects  the  public.  Many  instances  might 
be  not&d.  Strikes  in  any  community  draw  away  attention  from  study, 
and  necessitate  the  lopping  off  of  all  pbssible  expenses.  The  centre  at 
Mount  Pleasant  is  a  case  in  point.  For  the  first  two  years  of  onr  exist- 
ence it  furnished  one  of  our  largest  audiences.  This  year  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  did  not  deem  it  wisse  to  do  any  work  at  aU.  Other 
towns  which  sustained  courses  found  their  audiences  cut  down  a  third 
or  more  in  almost  every  case.  Under  such  circumstances  jonly  excep- 
tionally strong  centres  ventured  to  re-organize.  New  centres  have 
however  been  established  in  East  Walpole,  Taunton  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  most  of  those  previously  organized,  pro- 
pose to  continue  work  next  year. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  was  successfully  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Crowell.  Dr.  Crowell  formed  a  class  to  begin  the  study 
of  German.  It  met  in  his  class-room  in  Sayles  Hall,  and  he  continued 
to  instruct  it  throughout  the  year.  The  results  were  eminently  satis- 
factory, and  the  experiment  will  be  repeated  with  another  class  the 
coming  year. 

In  Providence  we  have  done  less  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Among  the  artisan  classes  nothing  whatever  was  attempted.  With 
so  much  destitution  in  the  community,  with  sq  many  people  previously 
prosperous  lacking  the  necessities  of  life,  it  seemed  almost  unwise  to 
resume  the  work  of  teaching  among  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  frankly  that,  among  those  *'  well  to  do'*  the 
greatest  obstacle  the  Extension  has  had  to  encountet  has  been  an- 
other University  entei-prise — the  deservedly  popular  University  lecture 
course  given  in  Sayles  Hall.  Many  people  have  told  the  Dii-ector  that 
they  did  not  propose  to  pay  for  a  lecture  course  when  they  could  attend 
so  entertaining  a  series  of  lectures  free.  The  University  Extension 
lecture  courses  which  require  both  study  and  money  were  forced  to  the 
wall  by  the  popular  course  which  demanded  no  study,  and  which  was 
sustained  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 

There  is  however  no  need  for  discouragement  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. With  better  times  will  come  larger  possibilities  for  useful- 
ness. Our  Extension  will  succeed  when  similar  work  fails  elsewhere, 
because  the  fact  is  recognized  that  it  has  the  University  behind  it.  Its 
certificates  have  a  well  defined  value  and  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

What  the  Extension  needs  here  and  everywhere  is  local  endowment. 
A  large  sum  is  not  necessary  in  any  case.  Only  so  much  is  required 
as  will  furnish  an  income  sufficient  to  meet  half  the  expenses  of  the 
centre.  Ordinarily  the  centre  will  not  need  to  use  all  the  income  from  its 
endowment,  and  in  such  cases  the  unexpended  money  should  be  alloM-ed 
to  accumulate  for  use  in  times  like,  the  present.    Men  of  wealth  can 
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benefit  immensely  and  permanently  the  communities  in  which  they 
Uve  by  devoting  their  money  to  such  purposes. 

The  quality  of  work  done  during  the  year  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
As  in  previous  years  the  teaching  element  has  been  made  most  promi- 
nentt  and  the  classes  have  done  honest  and  enthusiastic  work. 

Sixteen  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  to  audiences  that  have 
numbered  about  six  hundred.  Four  courses  besides  were  called  for, 
but  could  not  be  given  because  of  the  illness  of  the  lecturers.  Those 
lecturing  •  were  Professors  Bronson  (English  Literature),  Crowell 
(German),  Field  (Biology),  Gardner  (Political  Economy),  Manly 
(English  Literature),  Munro  (Modern  History"),  Seth  (Philosophy), 
Wilson  (Social  Science),  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Watson  (Electricity). 


[Rvport  of  the   Professor  of  Astronomy  and   Curator  of  Ladd 
Observatory\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my 
work  during  the  past  academic  year. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  Astronomy  have  been  given  as 
announced  in  the  Annual  Catalogue.    They  have  included  one  general 
and  two  technical  courses.    The  former  is  similar  to  that  offered  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  consists  of  a  rapid  general  survey  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  its  methods  of  work,  and  the  results  of  astronomi- 
cal researchjes  to  the  present  time.    The  elementary  technical  course 
was  this  jear  chosen  by  eight  students — an  unusually  large  number. 
The  work  of  this  class  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  the  similar  classes. 
This  was  a  source  of  surprise  to  me  as  the  students  were  men  of  excel- 
\ttii  ability  and  scholarship.    Inquiry  for  the  cause  revealed  the  fact 
j/jat  "^"y  of  the  class  were  carrying  extra  studies  which  took  from  the 
^4^f8e  in  Astronomy  time  belonging  to  it.    It  is  worth  considering 
^t^ether  the  permission  to  take  extra  studies  is  not  granted  too  freely ; 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  given  if  it  compels  us  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  work  in  our  several  courses.    An  advanced  technical  course  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  this  year,  at  the  request  of  two  members  of 
last  year's  elementary  class.    It  was  taken  by  them,  and  also  by  two 
graduate  student  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  was 
^  **ti%(jictory  course.   The  course  in  Elementary  Meteorology  was 
""^"tted  this  vear,  and  one  in  Scientific  Method  offered  in  its  place. 

^  object  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  principles  of  Induction  and 
^^^^ction  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientific  investigator.  The 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Wilfred  H.  Munro. 
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class  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  course  was  considered  satisfactory 
by  the  instructor. 

As  Director  of  the  Ladd  Observatory,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  instruments  have  done  excellent  service  and  the  routine  work  has 
been  well  carried  on.  In  the  summer  of  1893  arrangements  were  made 
by  which  accurate  time  signals  were  furnished  the  Rhode  Island  Elec- 
tric Protective  Co.,  and  by  that  company  distributed  to  jewelers  and 
others  In  this  vicinity.  The  service  was  put  in  operation  September 
12,  1893,  and  the  hignals  have  been  sent  continuously  since  that  date. 
The  work  at  the  Observatory  consists  of  transit  observation  nearly  every 
clear  evening,  and  of  daily  comparison  of  the  clock  which  transmits  auto- 
matically the  signals  with  the  standard  time-piece  of  the  observatory. 
The  transmitting  clock  runs  continuously,  and  its  ticks  are  heard  day 
and  night  in  the  main  office  of  the  Protective^ Co.,  which  repeats  the 
signals  three  times  each  day  to  the  jewelers,  and  also  contiols  thereby 
several  hundred  electric  dials  and  regulators  in  various  business  offices. 
The  time  service  thus  inaugurated  has  given  special  satisfaction  to  the 
Protective  Co.  and  its  patrons.  The  signals  have  been  very  accurate, 
errors  having  exceeded  a  half  second  on  but  few  occasions.  I  have 
personally  attended  to  this  work,  and  have  given  it  the  preference  over 
every  other  form  of  observatory  work,  except  the  instruction  of  the 
students  in  the  use  of  the  instruments.  We  very  much  need  for  this 
work  an  additional  clock  of  the  highest  excellence,  costing  $500.  There 
have  been  some  recent  improvements  in  astronomical  regulators  which 
neither  of  our  two  standard  clocks  (though  they  are  both  excellent 
<ime-pieces)  contain ;  and  a  third  clock  is  needed  as  a  control  in  cloudy 
w^ealher. 

The  Observatory  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Hezekiah 
Conant  for  the  use  of  an  exce*lent  transit  instumenl.  There  has  also 
been  temporarily  placed  in  the  Observatory  by  the  same  gentleman  an 
ingenious  clock  containing  four  pendulums,  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  which  is  now  being  submitted  to  experimental  tests 
at  the  request  of  the  owner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiNsLow  Upton. 


[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology'] 

To  THE  PrKSIDENT  OF  BroWN  UNIVERSITY  I 

The  following  report  for  the  past  year  is  respectfully  submitted : 
The  instruction  in  Zodlogy,  which  was  given  to  a  class  numbering 
25,  mostly  Juniors,  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  former  years,  in- 
cluding lectures  on  zoogeography,  animal  psychology,  and  on  evolution. 
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The  class  in  Geology  numbered  28,  and  were  taken  over  the  same 
ground  as  formerly,  but*  with  more  time  given  to  field  work.  Since 
the  last  year  an  extensive  series  of  lantern  views  illustrating  coral 
islands,  atolls  and  reefs,  especially  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia, 
have  been  added  for  illustration  of  this  course. 

The  class  in  Anthropology  numbered  36;  instruction  as  last  year 
being  given  by  lectures,  and  by  recitations  from  Tylor*s  Anthro- 
pology. Owing  to  the  re-arrangement  of  articles  of  this  nature  in  the 
new  museum  of  Anthropology  the  much  excellent  material  we  possess 
was  rendered  more  available  for  illustrating  the  class-room  instruction. 
Especial  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  Hartsock  collection,  from 
Irebu,  Africa,  a  point  1,000  miles  up  the  Congo  River;  it  is  rich  in 
native  iron  work,  brass  work,  basket  work,  pottery  and  fetiches.  The 
origin  of  the  arts  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  series  of  stringed  and  other 
musical  instruments,  besides  clothing,  ornaments,  money,  implements 
of  the  chase,  and  of  war,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  and  of  articles  used 
in  fisheries. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  special  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  relation 
of  Anthropology*,  especially  child-study,  to  Pedagogy. 

I  have  also  directed  the  work  of  those  graduate  students  who  took 
minor  courses  in  Geology.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Gorham,  did  besides 
some  reading,  field  work,  mapping  out  the  western  limits  of  the  Cam- 
brian formation  in  the  region  northeast  of  Providence,  and  partly 
lying  in  Massachusetts.  He  has  also  done  some  field  work  as  well 
as  reading  in  Glacial  Geology. 

Another  student,  Mr.  Mowry,  spent  a  good  proportion  of  the  first 
term  of  the  year  in  field  work  around  Woonsocketf  making  a  partial 
geological  map  of  that  vicinity.  He  has  also  added  a  new  mineral  to 
the  list  of  those  found  in  Rhode  Island,  discovering  at  Woonsocket  a 
small  amount  of  meerschaum. 

Two  other  graduate  students  have  either  done  laboratory  work  with 
reading  or  taken  a  course  in  reading  in  Zoology,  and  another  has  read 
in  Anthropology. 


[Report  of  ike  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany] 
To  THB  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  undersigned  has  now  concluded  seventeen  years  of  botanical  in- 
struction in  this  University.  With  him  the  department  started.  From 
small,  but  always  hopeful  beginnings,  it  has  steadily  grown  in  impor- 
tance till  this  year  105  students  have  pursued  the  course.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  class  of  ladies  at  the  Women's  College.    While  in 
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number  of  pupils,  in  improved  instruction,  and  in  added  equipment,  the 
advance  has  been  most  encouraging,  the  department  still  finds  itself 
crippled  in  several  important  ways. 

The  first  and  imperative  requisite  is  a  new  and  fire-proof  building  in 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  housed  the  extensive  and  valuable  her- 
barium, and  provision  be  made  for  ample  lecture-room  and  laboratory 
facilities.  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  department  outgrew  the 
narrow  quarters  in  Manning  Hall.  These  rooms  are  now  used  solely 
for  the  Histological  Laboratory  and  for-  the  Herbarium.  The  very 
large  elementary  classes  have  to  be  thrust  hither  and  thither  where 
room  can  be  found  for  them  in  the  rooms  of  other  professors,  to  the 
frequent  aniloyance  of  the  intruder  and  the  one  intruded  upon.  No 
permanent  preparation  can  be  left  on  the  desks,  no*  diagrams  on  the 
walls,  or  schedules  on  the  blackboards;  apparatus,  too,  must  be  brought 
from  a  long  distance. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  Corporation  has  endeavored  to  do 
all  that,  without  ampler  means,  could  be  done  to  render  Manning  Hall 
comfortable  and  convenient. 

The  following  apparatus  has  been  added  during  the  year.  For  some 
of  the  most  valuable  pieces  we  are  indebted  to  the  wise  liberality  of 
Professor  Dr.  John  Peirce : 

Two  Providence  microtomes,      -----  $60.00 

One  Bausch  &  Lomb  small  microtome,     -      .      -  10.00 

One  Bausch  &  Lomb  Lab*y  microtome,     -      -      -  50.00 

One  set  of  freezing  apparatus     -----  9.ocf 

Charts  and  diagrams,  -  50.00 

Glassware,  -      -      -  30.00 

Immersion-objective,   30.00 

Re-agents,  -  30.00 

There  have  been  added,  mainly  through  the  assiduity  of  Mr.  Oster- 
hout,  extensive  collections  for  the  Cryptogamic  Herbarium,  and  fairly 
rich  collections  of  material  in  alcohol  for  illustrating  cryptogams  and 
the  histology  of  Phanerogams.  The  herbarium  has  acquired  several 
small  but  valuable  sets  of  plants  fiom  Mexico  and  South 'Africa. 

I  wish  to  record  here  my  high  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Osterhout  has  performed  the  arduous  duties  un- 
expectedly thrust  upon  him.  Our  relations  have  been  most  cordial  and 
intimate,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  University  may  retain  his 
services. 

Attention  is  directed  to  several  desirable  improvements.  There  is 
immediate  need  of  at  least  six  new  compound  microscopes  of  the  Leilz 
pattern  ;  of  ten  new  dissectors  of  the  same  make  to  replace  inferior  in- 
struments, worn  out  in  long  service;  a  set  of  Kny*s  charts;  a  set  of 
nose-pieces  for  the  microscopes;  several  camerse-lucida;,  and  a  large 
Zeiss  microscope  with  accessories. 
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Some  additional  cases  for  material  are  needed,  a  rack  of  some  sort 
for  storing  diagrams  out  of  use.  The  hebarium  cases  need  repairing 
in  many  ways.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  entirely  new  cases, 
all  dust-proof  and  of  uniform  pattern,  would  greatly  increase  our. 
available  room.  It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  it  would  not  be  feasible 
to  add  a  small  temporary  gallery  to  the  herbarium  room,  thus  greatly 
extending  our  hall  space  and  storage  capacity.  These  suggestions  are 
tentatively  offered  with  the  earnest  desire  to  improve  our  outfit. 

Again,  any  new  building  or  modification  of  an  old  one  should  keep 
in  view  the  rapidly  increasing  departmental  library.  Certain  books  are 
by  stipulation  of  the  donors  wisely  kept  with  the  herbarium.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  working  tools  should  be  where  work  is  done. 
Books  and  pamphlets  are  from  time  to  time  added  to  this  special 
library.  Many  books  from  the  Olney  collection  properly  belong  here 
also.   Such  volumes  and  papers  must  be  properly  housed  and  guarded. 

In  closing  I  w^ould  state  that  among  hopeful  feigns  is  a  manifest  ten- 
dency with  the  students  in  the  last  few  years  towards  original  research. 
This  tendency  we  purpose  to  encourage  and  foster. 


To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  Physiology  herewith  presents  his  annual  report. 

During  the  first  two  terms  of  the  academic  year  1893-94  instruction 
was  given  by  means  of  lectui-es  and  recitations  three  days  during  each 
week.  The  course  was  open  to  Juniors,  and  was  also  taken  advantage  of 
by  several  select  students.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  osseous 
system.  The  students  examined  and  described  the  various  bones  of 
the  skeleton,  and  for  the  short  time  given  to  the  subject  obtained  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  body.  The  physiology  of  muscle, 
both  fipecial  and  general,  received  its  full  share  of  consideration,  and 
the  lectures  were  accompanied  by  demonstrations  upon  the  living  body,- 
of  the  more  important  muscles.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
general  elementary  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
to  pay  special  attention  to  the  bony  and  muscular  systems. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  academic  year  a  lecture  was  given  each 
week  to  the  Freshman  Class  on  subjects  connected  with  personal 
hygiene. 

Instruction  has  also,  as  in  past  years,  been  offered  to  graduate 
students.    Last  year  there  was  one  graduate  student  in  this  department 


Respecttully  submitted, 


W.  W.  Bailey. 
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who  elected  **  Physiology"  as  his  major  work  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  The  work  in  anatomy  was  partly  in  text-book  study  and  partly 
in  laboratory,  work  on  the  bones  and  in  the  dissection  of  the  human 
cadaver.  The  ** three  parts"  were  dissected  very  creditably.  The  worit 
in  Physiology  proper  was  largely  with  text-books. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  V.  Chapin. 


[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Agricultural  Zodlogf  and  Curator  of 
the  Museums^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

As  Professor  of  Agricultural  Zo5logy  and  Curator  of  the  "Jenks 
Museum  of  ZoOlogy"  and  the  **  Museum  of  Anthropology,"  I  beg  to 
submit  the  following  report : 

For  the  twentieth  time  as  Professor  I  delivered  my  annual  course  of 
lectures  on  agricultural  topics,  each  year  revised  and  improved,  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  class  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Scholarships,  and  have  only  words  of  commendation  as  to  both 
.the  deportment  of  the  students  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  sub- 
jects treated. 

As  Curator  I  continued  the  work  of  re-arranging  the  specimens  in 
the  two  museums  according  to  the  latest  classification. 

There  Is  urgent  need  of  another  room  for  the  Mineralogical  and 
Geological  Cabinets,  both  that  they  may  have  the  display  worthy  of 
their  merit  and  that  the  space  they  now  anomalously  occupy  in  the 
•  Museum  of  Zo5logy  may  be  utilized  more  legitimately  according  to 
plans  I  have  in  mind  for  constructing  at  my  own  expense  extensive 
cases  for  specialties  not  yet  attached  to  the  museum. 

Donations  of  great  interest  and  value  have  been  made  to  both 
museums  during  the  year  as  follows,  all  of  which  have  been  officially 
acknowledged  to  the  individual  donors : 

About  seventy  specimens  of  Anthropology  mostly  from  the  newly 
visited  Kakhyen  tribe  of  Burma,  were  presented  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Ferguson, 
Class  of '84 ;  specimens  of  Native  Cloth,  additional  to  the  large  and  varied 
collection  of  last  year,  from  Rev.  C.  G.  Hartsock,  Class  of  ^89;  German 
Engagement  Announcement,  Cab  and  Omnibus  Tickets,  etc.  from  II.  N. 
Davis ;  Chinese  Curios,  additional  to  the  large  collection  presented  in 
1882,  by  Paymaster  S.  T.  Browne;  Gun  Cartridge-box  and  Belt  from 
Mrs.  Peckham ;  Gun  Cartridge-box  and  Belt,  1776,  from  F.  P.  Gorham; 
a  beautiful  Vase,  Benares,  from  J.  R.  Tompkins ;  Antique  Steamboat 
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Lantern,  Snuffers,  etc.  from  M.  V.  B.  Darling;  i8th  Century  Wooden 
Cider-mill  Screw  from  E.  H.  &  £.  B.  Arnold ;  Columbian  Stamps,  com- 
plete set,  by  purchase;  denominations  of  Continental  and  Confederate 
Money  in  variety  by  exchange;  eight  rare  Rpecimens  of  Coelenterates 
by  purchase;  Echinoderms  by  purchase;  Echinoderms  by  donation 
from  J.  L.  Alger;  #£chinoderms  in  large  variety  from  Lewis  Dexter, 
Azore  Islands;  1,500  specimens  Lepidoptera  from  Howard  L.  Clark; 
Insects  in  variety  from  Mrs.  £.  P.  Jenks  and  Harold  E.  Jenks,  south- 
western North  Carolina ;  73  species  Birds*  Eggs  by  exchange ;  Curious 
Nest  and  Eggs  of  Carolina  Wren  from  Queenie  Latham,  Oak  Lodge, 
Florida;  Calamite  from  John  Cobbett;  Ferti  Impressions  from  John 
Devlin ;  Gila  Monster,  Iguana  and  Boa  Constrictor  from  Dr.  W.  A. 
Conklin;  Egg9  of  Crocodile,  Lizards  and  Snakes  from  Rev.  C.  G. 
Hartsock,  Class  of  '89;  a  valuable  lot  of  Fishes  from  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zodlogy,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  nine  specimens  of  rich  Silver  Ore 
and  two  of  Litharge  from  President  E.  B.  Andi^ws;  Itacolumite, 
India,  from  J.  D.  Heap;  large  Crystals  of  Selenite  from  J.  E.  Talmage ; 
Wood  Opal  from  D.  A.  Clark ;  coke  and  Paraffine  Taper  from  M.  V.  B. 
Darling;  Green  Talc  from  W.  A.  Mowry;  Copper  Stalactite  (artificial) 
from  Miss  F.  Denison;  Prehnite  from  C.  H.Denison;  numerous  Crys- 
tals of  Amethyst,  Boar's  Tusks,  and  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the 
Rattle  Snake's  Rattle,  Sapphire,  North  Carolina,  from  Geo.  A.  Jacobs; 
Sausof  the  Sawfish.  India,  from  Jw  D.  Heap;  Tunicates  from  Professor 
G.  W.  Field,  and  from  others  minor  miscellaneous  gifts  and  valuable 
collections  placed  on  deposit  subject  to  the  will  of  the  depositors,  who, 
in  most  cases,  w^ill  finally  donate  all  to  the  museums. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 


[^Report  of  the  Librarian^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  report  as  librarian  for  the  period 
from  July  ist,  1893,  to  June  nth,  1894. 

The  task  of  the  summer  vacation  was  the  rearrangement  of  the 
libmry  on  the  expansive  system  of  classification.  The  working 
collection  was  arranged  on  the  first  two  floors,  while  the  less  used 
books  and  some  special  collections  were  shelved  on  the  third  floor. 
My  assistants  were  Mr.  John  M.  Burnham,  the  assistant  librarian, 
Miss  Mabel  Temple  of  the  New  York  Library  School,  Mr.  Ben  John- 
son of  the  class  of  '93,  and  Miss  Mary  D.  Vaughan  of  the  Women's 
College.    The  work,  though  it  involved  the  handling  of  practically  the 
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whole  collection,  was  roughly  completed  in  six  weeks.  The  next  step 
was  the  careful  assignment  of  the  books  to  their  proper  sub-classes. 
This  work  was  not  completed  until  February,  and,  in  fact,  remains  to 
be  done'  for  most  of  the  books  on  the  third  floor.  The  shelves  have 
been  labelled  with  the  name  and  symbol  of  each  subject,  and  the  backs 
of  the  books  are  being  labelled  during  the  writing  of  the  shelf-cata- 
logue, which  is  now  completed  for  one-half  of  history.  Eventually  a 
guide  to  its  contents  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  each  case.  From  the 
shelf-list  and  the  accession  book  as  they  are  continued  from  day  to  day, 
a  brief  author-catalogue  is  written  on  cards,  so  that  a  finding-list  by 
authors  exists  for  the  recent  additions,  and  for  all  books  finally  classi- 
fied and  labelled.  Another  important  work"  of  the  summer  was  the 
orderly  shelving  of  the  government  documents  in  the  herbarium  room, 
which  was  performed  by  Mr.  George  R.  Atha  of  the  class  of  1895, 
whose  assistance  for  some  hours  a  week  I  have  enjoyed  during  the 
college  year. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  I  began  a  series  of  weekly  lectures 
to  the  freshmen  on  reading  and  the  use  of  the  library.  The  lectures 
were  ten  in  number  and  treated  of  the  following  subjects :  Brown 
University  Library;  The  place  of  the  library  in  education;  The 
arrangement  of  the  library ;  Reference-books;  Why  and  how  much  to 
read;  What  to  read;  Periodicals;  How  to  read;  Memory  and  its 
helps ;  The  study  of  languages. 

Complete  sets  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Forum,  besides  other 
valuable  works,  have  been  obtained  in  exchange  for  duplicate 
numbers  of  periodicals.  The  system  adopted  of  making  as  far  as 
possible  all  purchases  through  one  agent  has  justified  itself  on  the 
grounds  of  both  convenience  and  economy.  The  gifts  of  the  year  have 
been  continuous  and  valuable;  though  the  most  important  benefaction 
to  the  library  was  the  gift  of  $1000.00  by  eleven  gentlemen,  the  sum 
having  been  expended  in  the  immediate  purchase  of  books  most 
needed  by  the  various  departments.  It  may  be  said  that  this  principle 
has  strictly  governed  all  purchases  made  for  the  library,  so  that  its 
numerical  increase  repi-esents  an  actual  corresponding  increase  in  the 
working  material  of  the  collection.  The  studious  use  of  the  library  has 
shown  a  healthy  gain,  but  the  miscellaneous  reading  of  the  students 
still  is  less  than  it  should  be.  The  evening  attendance  justifies  the 
extension  of  the  hours  of-opening.  The  library  has  not  been  closed 
during  the  year,  except  on  legal  holidays,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  old 
hours  of  opening  from  10  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.  may  be  maintained  during 
all  vacations.  Throughout  the  past  year  this  period  has  been  extended 
In  term  time  one  hour  at  each  end  of  the  day, 

A  department  of  work  which  does  not  strictly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
a  librarian's  duties,  but  which,  as  often  associated  with  them,  I  was 
willing  to  undertake  in  view  of  its  necessity,  is  represented  by  the 
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preparation  of  the  Address  Book  of  the  Living  Graduates  of  Brown 
University.  This  work  occupied  all  my  spare  time  for  three  months, 
the  pamphlet  of  67  pages  having  been  received  from  the  printer  on 
June  ist.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  granted  assistance  enough  during  the 
coming  vear  to  enable  me  to  issue  before  Commencemet  1895  a  General 
Catalogue  in  English  of  Brown  graduates,  with  some  notice  of  the 
professional  and  literary  career  of  each.  The  further  postponement  of 
this  work  would  be  nothing  less  than  discreditable  to  the  University. 

As  a  list  of  the  donors  to  the  library  appears  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
loguei  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  The  volumes  given  July  3, 
1893  to  June  II,  1894  number  918;  the  volumes  purchased  1,276;  total, 
2,194.  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  books  in  the  department  of  his- 
tory two  new  cases  should  be  built  during  the  summer  in  the  west  wing 
of  the  library.  These  would  not  only  contain  the  overflow  of  the  his- 
torical shelves,  but  would  afford  for  some  years  much  needed  accom- 
modations for  reserve  books. 

In  concluding  my  report  I  wish  10  bear  testimony  to  the  skillful  and 
conscientious  work  of  Mr.  John  M.  Burnham,  the  assistant  librarian, 
in  his  distracting  and  often  arduous  position  in  charge  of  the  reference 
and  circulating  departments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 


S^Report  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  the  work  done 
during  the  past  college  year  in  the  shops  of  the  department  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  and  of  the  advanced  work,  in  class-room  and  labora- 
tory, in  electricity,  in  the  department  of  Physics.  The  transfer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  the  shops  to  the  department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  from  the  department  of  Physics  has  benefited  both  de- 
partments, hy  adding  to  the  one  that  which  is  very  properly  recognized 
as  an  important  part  of  the  work  laid  down  in  a  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer,  and  relieving  the  other  of  the  bur- 
den of  a  course  having  but  little  relation  to  the  proper  work  of  the 
department. 

Because  of  the  resignation  of  tl\e  assistant  professor  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  the  shops  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
head  of  the  department,  Professor  Clarke,  and  under  the  direct  charge^ 
so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  for  M.  Lester  and  Mr.  Stark.  There 
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was  but  little  if  any  change  in  the  work  from  that  carried  on  during  the 
past  year,  and  although  some  unfinished  work  is  pn  hand,  it  is  of  a 
character  such  that  it  can  be  taken  up  at  once  by  students  returning  to 
the  shops  for  a  second  term's  work. 

In  the  three  terms  of  the  past  college  year  75  students  received  in- 
struction in  the  work-shops,  54  in  metal  working,  21  in  wood  working 
and  pattern  making.  The  quality  of  work  turned  out  fell  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  previous  year,  although  for  the  same  number  of 
students  there  was  a  better  showing  in  quantity,  which  would  tend  to 
prove  a  trifle  more  independence  in  the  work  of  the  students.  The 
reason  for  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  previous 
year  may  be  traced  to  two  causes,  one  that  much  of  our  last  year's  work 
was  for  our  exhibit  at  the  Fair,  and  the  students  had  perhaps  a  belter 
incentive  to  good  work ;  the  other  that  quite  a  few  of  the  students  had, 
and  have,  no  mechanical  aptitude  whatever.  On  ihe  whole,  however, 
with  this  exception,  1.  e.,  lack  of  mechanical  ability,  the  work  has  been 
fairly  satisfactory,  and  In  three  cases  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  customary  in  a  report  to  mention  individual 
work,  still  I  feel  that  for  fhe  credit  of  the  department,  at  least,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Anthony,  Kener- 
son,  and  H.  T.  Merriman. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  machine-shop  with  a  view  to  econo- 
mize frames  and  room,  also  some  few  additions  in  the  way  of  tooU, 
made  by  Mr.  Stark  in  the  shop.  Of  these  latter  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able was  a  set  of  milling  cutters  for  the  B.  &  S.  milling  machine. 
Castings  were  purchased,  from  patterns  designed  and  made  by  Mr. 
Lester,  for  a  shaper  and  jointer.  These  were  finished  in  the  machine- 
shop,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the -wood  working  equipment  was 
turned  out  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one-third  the  retail  price  of  the 
machine  if  purchased  of  a  dealer.  With  proper  encouragement,  it  is 
quite  within  the  power  of  the  shops  to  add  a  little  to  their  equipment 
each  year.  The  usual  amount  of  outside  work  was  done  for  the  various 
departments  of  the  University,  a  detailed  statement  was  furnished  me 
by  Messrs.  Stark  and  Lester  of  the  exact  number  of  hours  each  had 
been  engaged  on  the  various  jobs  brought  to  the  shops,  giving  the 
nmountof  niaterinl  and  the  particular  department  for  which  the  work  was 
done.  I  may  say  liere  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  price  of  labor 
as  skilled  as  that  of  Messrs.  Stark  and  Lester,  a  saving  of  over  four 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  effected  to  the  University  during  the  past 
year,  a  sum  much  more  than  necessary  to  supply  the  shops  with  one 
■year's  material.  Aside  from  the  question  of  wages  I  do  not  think 
it  too  broad  a  statement  to  make,Hhat  this  particular  department  of 
the  University  is  entirely  self-supporting,  and  will  deserve  encourage- 
ment in  any  form  in  which  it  may  be  given. 
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Another  important  point  in  connection  with  the  shops,  and  one  that 
very  soon  will  havie  to  receive  some  attention  if  the  work  of  the  shops 
is  to  go  on  unhampered)  is  in  regard  to  room  and  power.  Although 
I  would  not  advise  a  change  as  to  the  source  of  power,  at  least  not 
under  existing  conditions,  still  it  remains  a  fact  that  for  the  Jast  year 
the  gas  engine  has  been  unequal  to  the  tabk  of  handling  the  load  of 
our  shop-  machinery.  Still  less  will  it  be  powerful  enough  for  any  addi- 
tions. As  a  sQurce  of  power  for  electrical  work  its  unsteadiness  of 
motion  renders  it  us^eless.  However,  it  was  not  designed  for  this  latter 
work,  and  i»  and  has  always  been  within  its  Jimits  an  economical 
power,  cheaper,  perhaps,  «ven  with  the  excessive  first  cost,  than  any 
other  power  wc  could  have  used.  But  the  growth  of  the  shops  during 
the  past  four  years  has  been,  I  think,  far  beyond  expectations,  certainly 
beyond  the  power,  ample  at  tbe  beginatng,  furnished  by  the  engine, 
which  has  been  loaded  beyond  the  limits  of  economy  for  some  time. 
Any  change  in  the  present  quarters  would  not  be  advisable,  still  a  new 
engine  in  a  mew  shop  would  become  a  necessity.  Fnom  .my  experience 
during  the  past  four  years  I  should  advise,  if  the  shops  are  moved  to  a 
new  building,  one  specially  designed  for  them,  and  the  work  to  be 
carried  on,  the  purchase  of  a  twenty-five  (25)  actual  horse  power,  high 
speed,  Otto  Gas  Engine,  specially  designed  for  electric  lighting.  It  would 
furnish  ample  power  for  any  probable  growth  of  the  shops  during  the 
life  of  the  engine,  also,  power  that  could  be  turned  on  to  the  lighting 
plant  of  the  College,  as  well  as  a  steady  power  for  the  electrical  labora- 
tory, although  for  some  experimental  work  it  will  always  be  necessary 
to  have  the  close  regulation  that  only  a  high  class,  high  speed  steam 
engine  can  give.  .  A  satisfactory  bargain  could  be  made  with  the  Otto 
people  for  such  an  engine,  they  taking  the  old  one  in  part  payment. 

I  come  now  to  the  work  done  in  Electricity.  Two  courses  were 
offered,. one  an  elementary  course,  introductory  to  the  second,  and  also 
intended  for  those  students  who,  desiring  a  few  general  ideas,  do  not 
care  to  go  further  into  the  subject,  but  still  wish  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  every  day  applications  of  electricity.  The  work  in  this 
course  will  be  reported  by  the  Professor  of  Physics. 

The  third  term  of  the  past  year  was  the  first  term  that  anything  like 
a  practical  laboratory  course,  where  the  students  have  come  in  actual 
contact  with  electrical  apparatus  in  the  shape'of  dynamos,  motors,  etc., 
has  been  offered.  The  work  taken  up  in  the  laboratory  wa^  part  of  the 
work  offered  in  the  advanced  or  second  course,  and  followed  the  theo- 
retical discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  practical  construction 
of  dynamos,  electric  machinery,  and  apparatus  in  general.  No  one  text- 
book was  used,  although  in  the  main  the  large  work  of  S.  P.  Thomson 
was  followed  fairly  closely.  In  a  subject  so  broad,  however,  the  work 
done  in  one  term  can  be  but  a  beginning,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  one  solid  term  of  lectures,  and  at  least  two  terms  of  laboratory  work. 
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Bighteen  students  (i8)  elected  the  courset  and  throughout  the  term 
gave  evidence  of  much  interest  in  all  the  work.  Good  attention  was 
given  to  the  lectures  and  faithful  work  done  in  the  laboratory,  although 
we  were  hampered  by  lack  of  apparatus,  and  were  obliged  to  make  the 
number  of  students  using  the  apparatus  in  any  one  experiment  too  large 
for  accurate  work.  The  iron  wire  rheostat,  begun  a  year  ago,  and  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  during  the  year,  was  finished  in  time  for  the  work 
of  the  past  term.  It  more  than  met  expectations,  and  is  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  to  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory. 

In  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  department  it  would  seem 
to  me  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  present  equipment  of  the 
electrical  laboratory,  the  laboratory  could  be  put  on  a  better  footing 
for  actual  practical  experimental  work  and  at  a  less  cost  than  any 
other  branch  of  purely  technical  work  offered  at  Brown.  We 
have  power  enough  in  our  Armington  &  Sims  Engine,  also  dyna- 
mos and  motors,  but  our  great  need  is  small  laboratory  apparatus, 
galvanometers,  am-meters,  resistance  coils,  etc.  A  thousand  dollars 
judiciously  expended  in  the  purchase  and  construction  of  apparatus 
would  render  the  laboratory  complete  in  the  details  necessary  for  prac- 
tical instruction  and  investigation.  Much  of  the  apparatus  could  be 
made  on  the  ground.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  which  would  be 
the  better  scheme,  to  hire  a  competent  mechanician  to  construct  the 
apparatus  under  the  instruction  of  the  head  of  the  department,  or  to  buj 
it  outright.  At  present  I  am  inclined  to  the  former  view,  as  much  of 
the  apparatus  peculiar  to  the  need  of  the  department  could  be  made 
that  otherwise  would  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain.  In  either  case 
the  greatest  need  of  the  department  of  Physics  and  Electricity  is  a 
skilled  workman  whose  sole  duty  is  the  making  and  repairing  of  appa- 
ratus, and  until  such  want  is  supplied  just  so  long  will  the  officers  in 
charge  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  themselves  or  to  their  department. 

Work  done  by  Mr.  Lester,  S^}^  days 

*♦     Mr.  Stark,    -  -      -       -      66^  days 

Total  outside  work,       1 50 days 
Materials  furnished  outside,       -      -      -      -  $29.15 
RespecttuUy  submitted, 

W.  D.  Mount. 


{^Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women* $  College'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

During  the  academic  year  1893-94  instruction  has  been  given  at  the 
Women*8  College  as  follows  : 
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History  i,  2,  J,  Professor  Munro;  German  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  Professor 
Williams;  L4itin  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  Professor  Harkness;  Greek  14,  15,  Dr. 
Newhall;  Greek  6,  Professor  Manatt;  Chemistry  i,  2,  3,  Professor 
•Appleton;  English  7,  8,  9,  18,  19,  Professor  Bronson;  Rhetoric  i,  2, 
3,  4,  Professor  Sears;  Gennan  i,  2,  3,  Dr.  Jewett;  Latin  1,  2,  3,  Mr. 
Everett;  Greek  i,  2,  3,  Mr.  Greene;  Mathematics  1,  2,  3,  Dr.  Man- 
ning and  Mr.  Alger;  Astronomy  i.  Professor  Upton;  French  A,  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  Miss  Anna  C.  Bronson ;  Hygiene,  Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam ;  Gene- 
ral Lecture,  President  Andrews ;  Drawing,  Professor  Randall ;  Botany, 
Professor  Bailey  and  Mr.  Osterhout.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
professors  in  charge,  several  of  the  undergraduate  women  students  have 
attended,  a«  visitors,  certain  courses  at  the  University. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  is  as  follows :  Juniors  13,  Sophomores 
10,  Freshmen  25,  Special  students  25,  total  73.  Compared  with  the 
enrollment  of  last  year  (45)1  this  number  shows  a  total  increase  of  28, 
or  about  the  number  included  in  the  Freshman  class.  A  curious  pro- 
gression is  to  be  noted  in  the  increase.  The  Brst  Freshman  class  num- 
bered seven  students.  Last  year  fourteen  were  registered.  This  year 
twenty-five.  If  this  rate  of  increase  is  maintained  larger  quarters  will 
become  absolutely  necessary  next  year. 

That  the  Women's  College  has  a  work  to  do  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  students  already  enrolled.  They  do  not  come,  as  might  be 
supposed,  wholly  from  the  city  of  Providence.  The  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  furnish  a  large  portion.  One  young  woman  comes  from 
Maryland,  another  from  Maine.  Worcester  and  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
supply  one  each.  The  majority  are  trom  Attleborough,  North  Attle- 
borough,  Central  Falls,  Pawtucket,  Warren,  Bristol,  Barrington  and 
East  Greenwich.  Of  the  regular  candidates  for  degrees  less  than  half 
are  residents  of  Providence. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  young  ladies  in  the  cit}'  to  sup- 
plement their  knowledge  by  one  or  two  courses  a  year  from  the  regular 
college  curriculum.  Such  are  received  as  special  students.  Since  they 
are  usually  persons  of  maturity  and  general  culture,  far  from  being  a 
hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  class,  they  are  in  many  ways  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  profit  to  the  regular  students  and  to  the  instructors. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  arrangement  should  not  always  Continue, 
unless  the  increased  number  of  regular  students  so  crowds  the  class- 
rooms that  it  is  found  impossible  to  admit  any  othei*s. 

It  is  feared  that  this  state  of  things  will  soon  be  reached.  Many  of 
the  pupils  in  the  neighboring  private  schools  for  young  ladies,  and  in 
both  departments  ot  the*  Providence  High  School,  are  preparing  for 
College,  and  a  valuable  portion  of  these  will  wish  to  enter  with  us. 
The  number  of  students  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities  seems 
also  destined  to  increase  rapidly  at  least  for  a  few  years,  and,  as  the 
fact  of  the  establishment  of  our  College  becomes  more  widely  known,  a 
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Considerable  number  of  young  ladies  will  seek  it  from  a 'distance.  Even 
the  coming  year  a  large  number  could  undoubtedly  be  gathered  from  the 
New  England  states  if  we  could  promise  them  proper  dormitory  ac- 
commodations. Were  sufficient  money  on  hand  to  guarantee  expenses* 
for  a  year,  a  house  might  be  engaged  and  a  matron  secured.  But  it 
seems  hardly  wise  in  the  present  state  of  the  College's  finances  to  under- 
take such  a  scheme.  And  indeed  no  student  really  need  remain  away 
through  inability  to  secure  room  and  board,  as  many  excellent  private 
families  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  College  will  receive  young  ladies  at 
reasonable  rates.  In  one  of  these  households  a  plan  of  cooperative 
housekeeping  prevails,  affording  board  at  a  cost  of  three  dollars  per 
week  for  each  person.  To  women  students  the  Young  Women's  Board- 
ing Home  makes  substantial  reduction  from  its  usual  rates,  and  these 
are  by  no  nieans  high. 

The  opportunities  in  Providence  for  young  women  to  earn  money 
to  help  pay  their  expenses  appear  to  be  somewhat  limited,  but  several 
of  the  young  ladies  have  taught  evening  schools  or  have  given  private 
instruction  to  individual  pupils.  Typewriting  and  stenography  are 
also  resorted  to.  But  however  much  can  be  counted  on  from  these 
sources  the  necessity  of  a  fund  to  assist  worthy  young  women  becomes 
each  year  more  and  more  urgent.  The  interest  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($100,000)  devoted  to  scholarships  would  meet  all  real  needs  of 
this  kind  for  many  years. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  University  has  opened  to  under- 
graduate women  merely  its  examinations.  Its  funds  and  resources 
afford  no  provision  at  all  for  instruction  necessary  to  prepare  young 
women  for  these  examinations.  The  Women's  College  was  founded  to 
meet  this  need.  It  has  maintained  itself  for  two  years  entirely  without 
endowment,  paying  all  its  bills  from  the  tuition  fees  of  its  students. 
The  Women's  College  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  character  of 
its  students,  their  earnestness  and  high  scholarship  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  institution  to  the  educational  system 
of  the  State.  It  affords  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  admitting 
women  to  Brown,  including  all  the  advantages  of  coordinate  education* 
and  co-education  with  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  either.  It  is  not  a 
makeshilt  or  a  half-way  measure.  The  same  instruction  is  given  to 
women  and  to  men,  and  by  the  same  professors.  The  identical  exami- 
nation is  taken  by  both  in  each  branch.  The  regular  Brown  University 
degree  is  conferred  upon  both. 

I  venture  to  note  one  defect  in  our  treatment  of  undergraduate  women. 
In  grading  them  recitation  work  has  been  thus  far  not  considered  at 
all.  It  is  well  known  that  many  persons  may  cram  for  an  examina- 
tion and  pass  it  successfully,  yet  not  be  sufficiently  thorough.  This 
method  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  University  and  prevents  the 
best  work  in  the  class-room.  In  practice,  too,  it  is  something  of  a  hard- 
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ship  to  the  joung-  women,  rendering  the  examination  season  a  period  of 
nervous  dread  and  worry.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  without 
modifying  the  relation  now  subsisting  between  the  College  and  the 
University,  the  recitation  work  could  not  be  averaged  with  the  result 
of  the  examination.  This  would  remove  the  principal  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  method  here  adopted  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  A  complicated  marking  system  is  not  necessary  or  desirable. 
Everything  can  be  secured  by  occasional  written  tests,  the  collective 
average  of  the  resultant  marks  constituting  the  term  mark. 

For  the  proper  establishment  of  the  Women's  College  a  special  fund  is 
needed.  A  half  million  of  dollars  would  furnish  all  the  buildings,  scholar- 
ships and  endo\vment%  required  for  a  long  time.  A  healthy  interest  in 
the  Women's  College  already  exists  in  the  community.  The  Sarah  E. 
Doyle  Scholarship  of  $i,ooo,  of  which  mention  was  made  last  year,  has 
been  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  It  is  now  available  for  the 
use  of  some  worthy  graduate  of  the  Girl's  Department  of  the  Provi- 
dence High  School.  The  Rhode  Island  Women's  Club  continues  its 
very  generous  donation  of  the  Churchill  Memorial  Fund,  and  has 
promised  the  speedy  increase  of  this  to  $2,000.  The  local  branch  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse  has  presented  the  proceeds  of  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Salmon  of  Vassar  College  ($109.70),  besides  which 
$200  has  been  received  from  a  friend.  All  of  these  funds  have  been  given 
without  any  special  effort  by  the  College  to  make  its  wants  known,  and 
bespeak  a  very  good  degree  of  interest  in  its  success.  This  interest  might 
well  be  fostered  by  bringing  the  public  into  closer  connection  with  the 
College  through  a  Board  of  Lady  Visitors.  Such  an  organization  would 
have  great  influence  in  acquainting  the  public  with  the  needs  of  the 
College.  An  organized  effort  on  its  behalf  among  the  women  of  the 
State  would  soon  place  the  institution  on  a  Arm  flnancial  basis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  Franklin  Snow 


[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture  and  Director  of 
the  Gymnasium'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Early  in  September  measurements  and  strength  tests  were  taken  of 
every  member  of  the  Freshman  class,  together  with  a  thorough  physi- 
cal examination.  From  these  measurements  charts  were  plotted  show- 
ing to  each  student  how  he  stood  in  comparison  with  other  men.  In 
connection  with  this  chart  a  card  is  given  each  student  in  which  the 
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remedy  for  his  deficiencies  Is  pointed  out.  By  this  means  an  interest  is 
awakened  in  each  student  in  his  own  symmetrical  development.  The 
chart  used  is  the  one  compiled  and  copyrighted  by  Dr.  Jay  W.  Seaver, 
of  Yale  University. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  the  Gymnasium  was  the  scene  of  the 
busiest  activity.  So  crowded  in  fact  is  the  building  already  that  if 
there  is  a  large  entering  class  next  year  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make 
divisions  therein.  The  building  was  equipped  two  years  ago  with  376 
lockers ;  now  we  have  576,  and  have  been  obliged  to  encroach  upon  the 
boxing  room  to  make  room  for  them. 

I  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of  some  who  would 
perhaps  like  to  know  why  we  prefer  the  system  of  gymnasium  work 
which  we  use.  * 

The  furnishing  of  every  student  with  a  chart  and  with  directions  how 
to  remedy  his  weak  points  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  This  indivi- 
dual work  is  prescribed  at  the  oflice  and  if  left  alone  would  be  carried  on 
without  enthusiasm.  Class  drill  is  necessary  in  addition;  In  connec- 
tion with  the  individual  work  the  Freshmen  as  a  class  are  taught  club 
swinging.  This  is  found  to  be  an  exercise  in  which  they  can  act 
effectively  in  unison  and  in  which  they  take  interest  enough  to  keep  it 
up  afterwards. 

The  Sophomore  class  exercise  is  with  dumb  bells.  Sophomores  are 
also  taught  the  elements  of  wrestling.  The  members  practice  the 
catches,  hoMs  and  breaks  at  the  word  of  command,  and  thus  acquire, 
in  addition  to  the  exercise,  so  much  of  the  science  of  wrestling  as 
would  be  given  in  a  course  of  private  lessons.  Boxing  is  taught  in  the 
same  way ;  the  students  practice  the  blows  and  guards  and  learn  th^ 
elements  of  self-defence.  At  the  end  of  each  period  of  class  exercise 
a  space  of  a  minute  is  allowed  for  boxing  or  wrestling  matches  between 
the  pairs  who  have  been  practicing  together.  The  Juniors  use  single 
stidcs,  the  Seniors  fencing  foils,  and  the  members  of  these  two  classes 
afterwards  apply  by  personal  competition  what  they  learn  in  the  class. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  the  winter's  gymnasium  work  closes  with 
a  public  exhibition,  which  is  the  examination,  one  might  say,  upon  the 
work  accomplished  throughout  the  term.  In  the  exhibition  the  several 
classes  drill  for  a  trophy  and  the  competition  is  most  earnest. 

Another  important  enterprise  that  must  be  carried  along  with  gym- 
nasium work  is  the  training  of  athletic  teams.  College  youths  are  not 
content  to  pull  weights  like  so  many  machines.  They  need  sport  that  is 
exhilarating  and  attractive. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  athletic  team  numbered  seventy-five 
candidates ;  at  the  end  there  were  twenty-five.  The  base  ball  candidates 
numbered  sixty  at  first,  later  they  were  cut  down  to  nine,  with  two  sub- 
stitutes.   One  can  thus  readily  see  that  the  benefit  comes  not  alone  to 
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the  chief  athletes,  who  must  in  a  great  many  cases  have  an  abnormal 
physical  development,  but  to  the  large  number  who  train  with  them. 

It  will  from  the  above  be  seen  that,  roughly  outlined,  our  system 
comprises  three  parts : 

1st.    Measurements  with  prescription  woik;- 

2d.    Class  work,  ending  with  a  public  exhibition; 

3d.    Competitive  outdoor  sports,  which  make  hard  work  attractive. 

The  work  this  year  has  been  vastly  more  successful  than  ever  before. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  not  had  to  reprimand  a  student 
for  any  boisterous  or  unruly  conduct  during  the  year. 


[Report  of  the  Newport' Roger$  Professor  of  Chemistry'] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  instruction  in  chem- 
istry conducted  by  me  in  the  University  during  the  past  year. 

While  the  study  of  chemistry  in  all  the  branches  taught  here  is  elect- 
ive, the  principal  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  commence  in  the  Soph- 
omore year  and  continue  during  the  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In 
special  cases,  however,  students  are  allowed  to  commence  in  the  Fresh- 
roan  year.  All  the  courses  require  personal  experimenting  by  the 
students  in  the  working  laboratory. 

Chemistry  as  a  department  of  College  work  ought  to  involve  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  science  and 
also  from  that  of  its  practical  applications.  In  addition  to  the  forms  of 
usefulness  here  suggested,  the  general  disciplinary  effect  of  the  subject 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  the  courses  conducted  in  Brown  University  during  the  past  year, 
as  heretofore,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  the  general  principles 
stated.  All  students  have  been  required  to  study  chemical  philosophy, 
a  department  of  chemistry  'which  deals  with  what  may  be  called  the 
theoretical,  or,  more  properly,  the  general  features  of  the  subject;  such 
as  the  constitution  of  matter,  the  present  form  of  the  atomic  theory, 
the  fundamental  laws  of  combination  of  elementary  substances,  the 
periodic  law,  and  other  topics  of  wide  application. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  to  stoichiometry,  involving  the  instruc- 
tion of  students  in  the  computations  used  in  quantitative  and  manufac- 
turing operations. 

The  first  year  courses,  called  respectively  Chemistry  i.  Chemistry  2, 
Chemistry  3,  have  dealt  with  three  great  departments  of  the  subject: 
first,  the  non-metals  and  their  more  important  compounds ;  second,  the 
metals,  with  the  processes  of  securing  them  from  their  ores;  third,  the 
carbon  compounds,  that  important  series  of  substances  often  included 
in  the  title  Organic  Chemistry. 


Very  respectfully  yours. 


Fred  E.  Parker 
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The  second  year  courses  have  included  elementary  qualitative  analysis 
and  elementary  quantitative  analysis.  In  both  these  branches  typical 
subjects  and  typical  methods  have  been  employed  with  the  intention  of 
affording  a  preparation,  as  complete  as  time  permitted,  for  the  more 
advanced  operations  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  the  chemical  factory. 

The  courses  of  the  later  years  related  to  certain  applications  of 
chemistry,  more  especially  to  two;  namely,  the  preparation  and  dyeing 
of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  including  the  use  of  the  modern  artificial 
coal-tar  colors;  and  second,  medical  chemistry,  including  the  chemical 
study  of  certain  important  food  materials,  anaesthetics,  cotton  prepara- 
tions like  collodion,  certain  alkaloids,  the  detection  of  mineral  poisons, 
the  study  of  urine,  etc. 

In  all  our  courses,  while  laboratory  work  is  considered  of  the  first  im- 
portance, all  students  have  been  required  to  attend  regular  lectures  with 
oral  recitations  and  written  reviews.  While  it  is  of  great  moment  that  a 
student  of  chemistry  should  become  familiar  with  scientific  method  and 
with  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  science,  he  should  also  acquire 
practice  in  the  art  of  clearly  stating  what  he  has  learned.  Oral  and 
written  exercises  in  which  the  student  describes  scientific  processes, 
are  of  great  service  as  practice  in  the  art  of  expression ;  and  as  such 
they  should  not  be  neglected. 

Chemistry  is  so  important  and  fundamental  a  subject,  both  in  its 
relation  to  manufactures,  and  in  its  bearing  on  other  scientific  subjects 
that  I  have  striven  to  arrange  the  courses  so  as  to  make  them  available 
to  large  numbers  of  students.  That  our  courses  have  been  attractive  to 
pupils  is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  choosing  them,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways.  While  I  feel  that  we  have  utilized  as  thoroughly  as  possi- 
ble our  somewhat  limited  laboratory  accommodations,  l  am  still  hoping 
for  larger  and  better  facilities,  such  as  might  be  afforded  by  a  new 
laboratory  building;  and  lam  confident  that  some  generous  friend  of 
education  will  come  forward  and  provide  the  funds  Jiecessary  for  such 
enlargement.  In  the  eastern,  as  well  as  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States,  universities  have  recently  been  supplied  with  the  means 
to  erect  spacious  and  well  equipped  chemical  laboratories,  and  I  hope 
that  erelong  we  may  be  similarly  favored. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  thanks  to  Mr.  Calder,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders and  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  who  have  assisted  me  in  chemical  instruct- 
ion during  the  past  year,  for  their  faithful  and  conscientious  attention 
to  their  duties.  I  am  also  happy  to  add  that  our  pupils  have  mani- 
fested a  marked  interest  in  their  studies,  and  have  in  general  done 
excellent  work. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  instructed  a  class  of  young  women  from 
the  Women*s  College,  and  I  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  interest 
they  have  manifested  and  the  substantial  progress  they  have  made. 

Repectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Applkton 
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[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Natural  Theology  on  the 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  ^ou  my  second  annual 
leport,  as  follows : 

I  have  conducted  the  courses  as  scheduled  in  Jthe  Catalogue  with  one 
exception.  This  was  that  in  place  of  the  course  announced  as  Phil- 
osophy 24,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  I  continued  in  the  third  term  the 
course  in  Theoretical  Ethics  announced  as  Philosophy  23  of  the  second 
term.  I  did  so  partly  because  the  latter  course  had  not  been  completed, 
and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  give  a  pretty  full  course  in  Theoretical  Ethics, 
dealing  in  the  first  term  with  the  Moral  Ideal,  and  in  the  second  and 
third  ,  with  the  Moral  Life,  first  on  its  individual  and  second  on  its 
social  side.  I  believe  that  this  course  was  found  helpful  in  connection 
with  your  own  course  on  Practical  Ethics  and  Dr.  Wilson's  courses  on 
Social  Science  and  Philosophy.  I  concluded  the  study  with  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  Christian  Ethics,  using  Professor  Knight's  little  manual 
as  a  text-book.  My  first  term's  course  in  Ethics  was  attended  by  nearly 
seventy  students,  and  fairly  good  work  was  done;  the  second  and  third 
terms'  courses  were  attended  by  a  small  class,  and  the  results  were  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  course  In  the  History  of  Philosophy,  running  through  the  year, 
was  attended  by  a  good  steady  class,  and  better  work  was  done,  I. 
believe,  than  last  year.  This  result  I  attribute  partly  to  the  use  (mainly 
by  the  students  themselves)  of  Windelband's  excellent  history,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  lend  itself  admirably  to  the  lectures. 

The  course  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  was  not,  I  think,  so  satis- 
factory as  last  year.  The  text-book  used,  Lotze's  Outlines,  seemed  to 
prove  rather  too  difficult.  Probably  next  year  I  shall  substitute  a  lec- 
ture course,  with  discussions  in  class,  for  the  text-book  course,  supple- 
mented by  lectures,  which  I  have  given  these  two  years  past. 

The  required  course  in  Philosophical  Introduction  occupied  three 
hours  a  week,  instead  of  two,  as  last  year.  The  third  hour  I  devoted 
to  recitations  on  logic.  This  part  of  our  study  was  not  satisfactory, 
partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  text-book  (Minto's  Logic)  and 
partly  because  of  the  scantiness  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Next  year  I  propose  to  reverse  the  proportion  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
course,  devoting  two  hours  to  Logic  and  one  to  the  lectures  on  Phil- 
osophical introduction.  I  realize  more  and  more  the  value  of  the  study 
of  Logic,  both  for  those  who  intend  to  take  the  Senior  Courses  in  Phil- 
osophy and  for  those  who  do  not  go  further  than  the  required  Junior 
work. 
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By  far  the  most  encouraging  part  of  my  work  during  the  past  yezr 
has  been  the  Seminary.  A  good  many  joined  this  course  who  evidently 
had  not  appreciated  the  nature  of  its  demands,  and  these  gradually 
dropped  out  as  we  proceeded.  The  six  or  eight  who  constituted  the 
genuine  working  membership  of  the  class  did  really  admirable  work. 
Our  subject  was  AristotIe*s  Ethics,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  his  philos- 
ophy, and  on  this  basis  we  studied  many  of  the  leading  questions  of 
Ethics.  For  the  complete  success  of  the  Seminary  it  is  necessary  that 
its  numbers  be  small  and  that  each  member  be  sensible  of  his  individ- 
ual responsibility  for  the  work.  These  conditions  I  hope  to  enforce 
next  year. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  acknowledging  the  services  of  the 
newly  established  Philosophical  Club  in  stimulating  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  philosophy  among  the  undergraduates  and  graduates  of  the 
University.     This  club  has  made  a  very  hopeful  start. 

During  the  winter  I  gave  a  course  of  several  lectures  on  Philosophy 
in  connection  with  the  Providence  centre  of  the  University  Extension. 
I  also  lectured  on  Agnosticism  in  the  Public  Course. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 


Your  obedient  servant, 


Jamks  Seth 


June,  1894. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Gentlemen  : 

Since  our  meeting  last  June  two  honored  jnembers  of  this 
Corporation  have  died. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  H.  Granger,  D.  D.,  departed  this  life 
at  Harris ville,  R.  I.,  on  July  22,  1894.  Mr.  Granger  was  born 
in  Suffield,  Conn.,  October  10,  1815,  being  a  near  relative  of 
Hon.  Gideon  Granger,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  from  180 1  to  1814.  Mr.  Granger  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Franklin  Academy,  Shelbu me  Falls,  Mass.,  and  entered 
VVaterville  College,  now  Colby  University,  in  1835.  grad- 
uated at  Waterville  in  the  class  of  1839,  and  from  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution  in  1843.  For  the  eleven  years  next 
succeeding,  Mr.  Granger  was.  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Warren,  Me.,  whence  he  was  called,  in  1854,  to  the  Fourth 
Baptist  Church  in  the  City  of  Providence.  He  remained  in 
this  position  twenty-four  years,  resigning  in  1878.  After  his 
resignation  here,  he  in  April,  1879,  assumed  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Harris  ville,  R.  I.,  continuing  in 
this  office  until  Sept.  1,  1891,  when  he  retired  from  the  active 
ministry.*  Always  deeply  interested  in  education,  he  was  for 
eight  or  nine  years  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the 
town  of  Burrill ville.. 

Mr.  Granger  was  universally  respected  and  esteemed  where- 
ever  known.  He  had  prominent  standing  in  the  ministry  of 
his  Church,  as  a  man  of  the  sincerest  character,  and  as  a  clear, 
scholary  and  forcible  preacher.  His  record  was  one  of  un- 
common usefulness.  Though  studious  in  his  tastes  he  pos- 
sessed rare  enterprise  and  executive  ability.     His  mental 
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powers  were  of  a  high  order,  conspicuously  logical,  and  re- 
mained at  his  command  to  a  remarkable  extent  till  the  close 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Granger  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Waterville  College  in  1864,  and  served  that  College  as  trustee 
from  1850  to  1866.  His  membership  in  this  Corporation  be- 
gan in  1863.  All  found  him  a  true  gentleman  and  a  valuable 
adviser.  He  was  exceedingly  punctual  at  Corporation  meet- 
ings, alert,  interested,  well  informed,  speaking  briefly  and  to 
the  point  if  at  all,  and  affable  and  conciliatory  in  debate, 
however  positive  in  his  convictions. 

The  Rev.  Adoniram  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Boston  on  the  second  day  of  February  last.  Mr.  Gordon  was 
born  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  in  1836,  and  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  academy  in  that  place.  He  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1854,  graduating  in  i860.  Three  years  later  he 
graduated  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institution,  and  was 
at  once  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  He  remained  in  this  position  six  years.  In  1869  he 
became  the  minister  of  the  Clarendon  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  He  was 
made  trustee  of  this  University  in  1874  and  a  fellow  in  1888. 
In  1878  the  University  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  among  the  most  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial men  ever  graduated  from  Brown  University.  The  sphere 
of  his  influence  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  world-wide. 
Aside  from  his  activity  as  preacher  and  author,  and  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Boston  Missionary  Training  School,  which 
himself  had  founded,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which  made 
him,  in  efl'ect,  a  missionary  bishop  to  large  parts  of  Europe, 
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Asia,  and  Africa.  He  was  the  author  of  many  books,  all  on 
religious  subjects,  books  which  were  and  still  are  widely  read. 
His  literary  style,  formed  in  this  College  and  polished  later, 
had  all  the  charm  of  Lowell's  or  CUrtis's.  Had  he  used  his  pen 
in  secular  writing  he  would  certainly  have  won  fame.  Dr. 
Gordon  was  an  eloquent  public  speaker,  having,  as  such,  a 
reputation  in  England  as  well  as  throughout  this  country.  His 
addresses  were  clear,  pointed,  and  full  of  information.  His 
voice  was  deep  and  rich,  his  manner  earnest  and  winning. 
Along  with  all  these  powers  Dr.  Gordon  possessed  enterprise, 
tact  and  organizing  ability,  such  as  few  men  in  any  walk  of 
life  exhibit.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  the  University  to  have  fur- 
nished the  world  with  such  a  man. 

The  venerable  Professor  John  Whipple  Potter  Jenks, 
A.  M.,  died  suddenly  soon  after  the  last  academic  year  began. 
He  was  found  prostrate  on  the  floor,  dead,  just  inside  the  door 
of  Rhode  Island  Hall,  at  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  September  26.  He  had  apparently  been  in  usua* 
health  during  the  day,  and  had  been  engaged  in  his  ordinary 
work.  Professor  Jenks  was  born  in  West  Boylston,  Mass., 
May  I,  1819.  He  entered  Brown  University  in  1834,  gradua- 
ting in  the  class  of  1838,  with  the  late  President  Robinson 
and  many  other  men  since  famous  in  various  departments 
of  mental  activity.  On  leaving  College  he  went  to  Georgia, 
where  he  taught  for  four  years.  Returning  north  in  1842,  he 
was  chosen  principal  of  Pierce  Academy,  in  Middleborough, 
Mass.,  a  position  which  he  held  twenty-nine  years. 

In  1872  Mr.  J«nks  was  elected  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Brown  University,  and  three  years  afterward  made  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Zoology.  The  Museums  of  Zoology  and  An- 
thropology in  Rhode  Island  Hall  are  almost  entirely  his  crea- 
tion.   The  Museum  of  Anthropology  was  named  in  his  honor. 
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and  will  be  his  monument.  The  Museum  of  Anthropology 
was  fitted  up  under  his  superintendence  and  at  his  expense — 
indeed,  to  no  small  extent,  by  his  own  hands.  He  had  arranged 
and  labelled  the  contents  of  the  Museums  in  a  convenient 
manner  and  had  secured  contributions  from  graduates,  includ- 
ing the  famous  Blanding  collection  and  a  collection  of  his  own 
made  at  Middleborough.  During  the  past  ten  years  he  has  con- 
tributed regularly  one  half  of  his  salary  to  replenish  the  muse- 
ums. In  the  same  interest  he  travelled  extensively,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  usually,  of  late,  spending  his 
winters  in  Florida,  whence  he  each  time  returned  laden  with 
valuable  specimens. 

A  service  in  memory  of  Professor  Jenks  was  held  in  Sayles 
Hall  on  last  February  6,  when  Dr.  Reuben  A.  Guild,  Librarian 
emeritus  of  the  University,  delivered  a  biographical  address, 
presenting  more  adequately  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  this 
report,  the  merits  and  labors,  pedagogical,  literary  and  scien- 
tific, of  our  estimable  colleague.  Mr.  Guild's  address  has  been 
printed  and  disseminated. 

November  22, 1894,  was  observed  Vy  the  faculty  and  students 
and  by  many  friends  of  the  University  as  a  Memorial  Day  in 
honor  of  the  late  President  Robinson.  Public  service  was 
held  in  Sayles  Hall,  where  the  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  D. 
D.,  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  delivered  a  biographical 
address,  to  which  a  large  assemblage  listened.  This  address 
has  been  printed  and  distributed  among  the  alumni  of  the 
University.  No  fewer  than  three  other  observances  of  like  nature 
were  held  in  memory  of  President  Robinson :  one  in  Boston, 
one  in  Rochester,  and  one  in  Chicago. 

Much  to  the  pain  of  his  colleagues,  Professor  Eli  W.  Blake 
has  felt  obliged,  owing  to  Mrs.  Blake's  ill  health,  to  resign  the 
Hazard  Professorship  of  Physics,  which  he  has  held  with  such 
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credit  to  himself  and  to  the  University  since  1870.     It  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  exertions  of  President  Wayland,  Dr. 
Caswell,  and  Professor  Greene,  to  name  Professor  Blake  as  in- 
eflFect  the  creator  of  the  department  of  physics  as  it  exists 
in  Brown  University  to-day.     He  devised  and  launched  the 
general  courses  in  physics  now  taught;  he  devised  and  for 
years  personally  conducted  the  special  courses  for  laboratory 
students — work  never  done  here  until  his  time ;  he  selected 
nearly  all  our  valuable  physical  apparatus,  much  of  this  being 
of  his  own  invention  and  constructed  by  his  own  hands ;  and 
he  has  repaired  and  rendered  of  service  many  of  the  then  use- 
less instruments  which  were  in  the  University's  possession 
when  he  came.    His  labors  and  his  judgment,  as  a  member  of 
the  building  committee,  in  arranging  and  constructing  Wilson 
Hall,  were  conspicuous  and  invaluable. 

Professor  Blake  has  distinguished  himself  not  only  in  the 
class-room  and  in  the  laboratory  but  also  as  a  faculty  adviser 
as  a  promoter,  in  every  way,  of  the  welfare  of  the  University, 
^^ough  not  a  graduate  here,  he  has  entered  heartily  into  all 
£}^^imes  for  enlarging  the  University's  resources  and  useful- 
^^^^  -    His  pecuniary  gifts  to  these  ends  amount  to  a  large  sum. 
^^^.s   ^«vide  mental  sympathies,  making  him,  while  a  physicist, 
besides,  his  serious  though  benevolent  character,  his 
P^^lxc  spirit,  placing  him  among  the  noted  and  most  useful 
^^^^^^ms  of  Providence,  his  unvarying  gentlemanliness,  and  his 
gen^x-osity  to  students  and  others  when  in  need,  wonderfully 
^'^^^^r  Professor  Blake  to  his  colleagues  and  pupils  as  well  as 
others  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 
^^t:  its  regular  meeting  on  May  30,  1895,  the  faculty  of  the 
^  V'ersity  adopted  the  following  minute  for  its  records  and 


^^ansmission  to  Professor  Blake. 

*  *The  faculty,  being  informed  that  Professor  Eli  Whitney 
^^^^^^  for  twenty-five  years  professor  of  physics  in  the  Univer- 
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sity,  has  resigned  his  chair,  sends  to  him  its  greetings,  and  ex- 
presses to  him  from  each  and  every  member  of  the  board  the 
best  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  sincere  regret  that  he  has  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  University. 

Professor  Blake's  services  to  Brown  University  have  been 
such  that  no  one  who  knows  him  can  have  failed  to  recognize 
his  devotion  to  his  chosen  branch  of  science,  his  most  constant 
industry  in  that  laboratory  which  is  a  memorial  of  his  thought 
and  skill  as  well  as  a  monument  to  its  generous  donor,  his 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  pupils,  and  the  conscienti- 
ousness with  which  he  applied  himself  to  every  task  to  which 
his  duty  called  him.  While  his  high  attainments  as  a  scholar 
and  man  of  science  have  secured  for  him  the  respect  alike  of 
his  colleagues  and  his  pupils,  his  genuineness  of  nature,  his 
high  sense  of  honor  and  duty  and  truth,  his  sweetness  of  tem- 
per and  his  purity  of  soul  have  added  to  respect  an  enduring 
and  sincere  affection." 

Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  Professor  of  Physiology,  and  Dr. 
James  R.  Jewett,  associate  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Oriental  History,  have  resigned :  Mr.  Chapin  to  devote 
his  energies  more  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  Health  De- 
partment of  Providence,  of  which  he  is  the  efficient  head;  Mr. 
Jewett  to  accept  an  eligible  position  in  the  line  of  his  specialty 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
deserves  well  of  the  University  for  faithful  and  able  services, 
and  the  resignation  of  each  is  regretted  by  his  colleagues, 
pupils  and  friends. 

Two  esteemed  Instructors,  Dr.  Clark  M.  Brink,  and 
Mr.  John  L.  Alger,  have  terminated  their  labors  with 
us.  These  gentlemen  have  rendered  arduous  and  unremitting 
services  in  their  positions;  and  in  retiring  they  carry  with  them 
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the  heartiest  wishes  of  their  associates  for  their  future  pros- 
perity and  usefulness. 

Availing  himself  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted  him  a  year 
ago,  Professor  Albert  G.  Harkness  has  spent  the  year  in 
Europe,  mostly  in  study,  at  Bonn,  Berlin  and  Rome,  and  partly 
in  travel.  He  expects  to  resume  in  September  his  duties  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Roman  Literature  and  History. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  for 
election  to  the  Hazard  Professorship  of  Physics,  Carl  Barus, 
Ph.  D.,  Consulting  Physicist  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Dr.  Barus  ranks  among  the  three  or  four  best  physicists  in 
America,  which  means  that  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  physi- 
cists in  the  world.  The  researches  published  by  him  make 
him  famous  in  scientific  circles  at  home  and  abroad;  in  fact 
his  name  is  better  known  in  Europe  than  in  his  native  land. 
His  publications  number  about  ninety,  some  of  them  being 
books. 

Mr.  Barus  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1856,  and  graduated 
from  the  Woodward  High  School  in  that  city  in  1874.  He 
soon  entered  the  Columbia  College  School  of  Mines,  where  he 
contiued  two  years,  leaving  a  year  before  graduation  to  finish 
his  studies  in  Germany. 

From  1876  to  1879  he  was  a  student  of  Physics  at  Wdrz- 
burg,  Germany,  under  Kohlrausch,  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  in  Berlin  formerly  filled  by  the  ever  to 
be  lamented  Helmholtz.  In  1879  he  took  his  degree  of  Ph. 
D.  under  Professor  Kohlrausch.  He  was  at  once  appointed 
by  Kohlrausch  as  his  assistant,  a  very  unusual  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  a  German  professor,  surrounded  as  every  such  officer 
is  with  a  number  of  very  competent  young  Germans.  In  1880 
Mr.  Barus  was  appointed  Physicist  of  the  United  States  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  serving  thus  till  1892.  The  bulk  of  his  investiga- 
tions were  made  and  published  during  this  time. 
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In  1895,  owing  to  political  reasons,  he  was  against  his  will 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  made 
Professor  of  Meteorology,  in  which  position  he  made  and  pub- 
lished a  very  able  original  research.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
to  membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
same  year  made  physicist  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In 
1894-1895  he  served  on  a  committe  of  five  appointed  by  the 
Academy  to  establish  and  define  electrical  standards  to  be  used 
in  this  country,  Congress  having  handed  the  matter  over  to  the 
Academy  with  full  power  **to  prescribe  and  to  publish"  the 
electrical  standards,  without  farther  action  by  Congress  or 
by  the  President.  Mr.  Barus  is  a  good  speaker.  His  ideai 
are  clear  and  well  defined  and  his  manner  of  presenting  them 
admirable. 

The  committee  recommend  the  election  of  Francis  G. 
Allinson,  Ph.  D.,  as  associate  professor  of  Greek  Literature 
and  History.  Mr.  Allinson  graduated  from  Haverford  College 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1876  and  from  Harvard  with  the  same 
degree  the  next  year.  Haverford  conferred  on  him  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  1879,  after  an  examination,  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  that  of  Ph.  D.,  after  an  examination,  in  1880, 
Mr.  Allinson  having  been  Fellow  in  Greek  at  the  University 
during  the  year  preceding.  Dr.  Allinson  was  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Haverford  College  for  the  next  two 
years  ;  then  for  two  years  Head  Master  of  Classics  in  the  Uni- 
versity School,  Baltimore;  and  since  1892,  he  has  been  assist- 
ant professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Williams  College.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  contributions  to  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  and  of  a  Greek  Prose  Composition,  extensively  used, 
now  in  its  third  edition.  Dr.  Allinson  cannot  but  add  much 
strength  to  our  teaching  force  in  the  classics. 

The  committee  recommend  the  election  of  Hammond 
Lamont,  A.  B.,  as  associate  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 
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Mr.  Lamont  is  a  native  of  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of 
the  Albany  High  School  and  of  Harvard  University.  After 
his  course  at  Harvard  he  was  for  a  year  a  private  tutor  in 
New  York  city.  He  then  spent  five  years  in  journalism,  partly 
as  a  reporter,  partly  as  an  editorial  writer.  For  two  years  and 
a  half  he  held  arduous  positions  on  the  Albany  papers,  being 
at  the  same  time  legislative  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Associated  Press.  In  1890  he  removed  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  entered  upon  journalistic  work,  mainly  connected  with 
state  politics,  for  influential  newspapers  in  that  section,  mean- 
time keeping  up  his  connection  with  the  East  by  writing  for  the 
New  York  "Sun,'*  "Times"  and  "Evening  Post."  In  1892 
Mr.  Lamont  was  appointed  instructor  in  English  at  Harvard, 
a  position  which  he  has  filled  with  distinction. 

Henry  P.  Manning,  Ph.  D.,  is  recommended  for  promo- 
tion to  the  position  of  assistant  professor  of  pure  mathematics. 
Dr.  Manning  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  who  per- 
formed his  advanced  studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
whence  he  received  the  doctor's  degree.  For  five  years  he  has 
served  the  University  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  during 
which  time  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability,  faithfulness,  and 
spirit  of  progress.  Competent  judges  pronounce  him  a  genius 
in  mathematical  science.  He  is  remarkably  well  read  in  its 
more  recondite  as  well  as  in  its  more  familiar  branches.  He 
expounds  clearly,  holds  the  attention  and  interest  of  his 
classes,  and  is  zealous  and  efficient  in  faculty  alTairs. 

James  Q.  Dealey,  Ph.  D.,  is  recommended  for  election  as 
assistant  professor  of  social  and  political  science.  Dr.  Dealey 
is  an  accomplished  son  of  our  own  University,  his  entire  educa- 
tion, undergraduate  and  graduate,  having  been  obtained  here. 
He  graduated  as  Bachelor  in  1889,  as  Master  in  1893,  as  Doc- 
tor this  year.     Ever  since  his  graduation  \n  1889  he  has  been 
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more  or  less  exclusively  engaged  in  teaching,  and  has  become 
profident  in  that  art.  He  writes  well,  and  has  executive  gifts. 
Dr.  Dealey  is  thoroughly  informed  in  history,  and  will  give 
instruction  in  that  branch  as  well  as  in  social  and  political 
science. 

Walter  B.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  now  instructor  in  pedagogy,  is 
recommended  for  promotion  to  an  associate  professorship  in 
the  same.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  graduate  of  our  University  both 
as  Bachelor  and  as  Master  of  Arts.  Superior  scholarship  alnd 
a  happy  art  of  imparting  knowledge,  which  he  has  assiduously 
cultivated,  have  rendered  him  unusually  successful  in  the 
practice  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  for  a  number 
of  years  devoted  himself  to  careful  studies  in  the  history  and 
theory  of  teaching,  branches  of  learning  whose  great  import- 
ance and  interest  are  now  widely  recognized.  The  courses  of 
instruction  which  Mr.  Jacobs  proposes  will  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  opportunities  of  study  offered  by  the  University. 

John  E.  Hill,  M.  S.,  C.  E.,  at  present  instructor  in  civil 
engineering,  is  recommended  for  promotion  to  an  associate 
professorship  in  this  department.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  graduate  of 
Rutgers  College  and  of  Cornell  University,  at  both  which  seats 
of  learning  his  attainments,  particularly  in  mathematics  and 
the  allied  disciplines,  earned  him  distinction.  He  has  had 
several  years  of  experience  as  a  practical  engineer,  an  impor- 
tant portion  of  this  being  in  South  America,  and  he  has  also 
taught  successfully  for  several  years.  He  began  his  work 
with  us  a  year  ago,  and  has  developed  it  with  energy  and  with 
discretion. 

Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.  D.,  is  recommended  for  election  as 
associate  professor  of  Biblical  literature  and  history.  Mr. 
Kent  is  a  Presbyterian  layman,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity both  as  Bachelor  and  as  Doctor.    His  studies  here 
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and  abroad  have  rendered  him  extremely  proficient  not  oniy 
in  the  original  Biblical  languages,  but  also  in  all  critical 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Biblical  science  of  to-day.  To  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  language,  literature,  history  and 
criticism,  much  value  has  been  added  by  extensive  and  obser- 
vant travel  in  the  Holy  Land.  While  Dr.  Kent's  attainments 
are  thoroughly  scientific,  he  has  been  led  to  make  them  not  so 
much  from  merely  scientific  as  from  religious  and  philanthropic 
motives,  it  being  his  earnest  wish  to  assist  in  rendering  the 
oracles  of  the  Christian  religion  more  than  they  are,  if  possible 
more  than  they  have  ever  been,  a  source  of  intelligent  delight 
and  of  high  inspiration  to  educated  men.  Dr.  Kent  is  an 
efficient  teacher  and  public  speaker. 

The  academic  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  genuine 
prosperity.  Faithful,  energetic  teaching  and  diligent  study 
have  prevailed.  The  Faculty  has  numbered  seventy-six.  The 
total  enrolment  of  students  as  given  in  the  last  'catalogue  has 
been  640,  which  later  registrations  increased  to  645.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  one  hundred  young  ladies  were  enrolled  in 
the  Women's  College,  taking  the  regular  examinations  at  the 
University. 

The  nunber  of  graduates  this  year  was  considerably  larger 
than  the  University  ever  before  sent  out  in  any  year  of  its 
existence.  One  hundred  received  the  first  degree.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  twevty  were  promoted  to  the  mastership  and  five 
to  the  doctorship — all  after  severe  examinations,  making  the 
total  number  of  earned  degrees  this  year  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five. 

Few  changes  have  beea  made  in  the  instruction  in  philosophy. 
Great  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  students,  especially 
in  the  course  in  casuistry,  where  their  work  has  been  earnest, 
eager  and  frank;  and  in  modern  philosophy,  in  which  subject  an 
e^tra  course,  outside  the  regular  curriculum  and  not  counting 
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toward  ihe  attainment  of  degrees,  has  been  offered  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  students. 

Some  readjustments  have  been  made  in  the  elementary 
Greek  courses,  and  new  advanced  courses  have  been  given  in 
the  Orators  and  the  Dramatists.  Regular  graduate  instruction 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle  has  been  given  throughout  the  year, 
and  several  graduates  who  have  pursued  courses  in  Greek 
presented  themselves  for  advanced  degrees  at  commencement. 
The  department  has  been  able  to  add  a  number  of  volumes  to 
the  apparatus  for  Greek  study  in  the  Classsical  Seminary,  and 
has  assisted  in  inaugurating  a  classical  society,  which  has  held 
successful  meetings. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Harkness,  no  change  of  methods 
or  of  subjects  pursued  has  occurred  in  Roman  Literature  or 
History,  but,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Everett,  who  has 
been  zealously  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Greene,  the  usual  in- 
struction in  this  department  has  been  ably  and  faithfully 
performed. 

Several  new  courses  in  Architecture  have  been  introduced 
in  the  department  of  fine  arts.  These  consist  of  historical 
drawing  and  design,  both  elementary  and  more  advanced. 
One  class  has  been  making  measured  drawings  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  Another,  the  largest,  has  been  studying  the 
orders  and  their  applications  in  simple  designs,  as  windows 
and  doors.  Still  another,  in  the  historical  drawing  course,  has 
drawn  samples  of  Greek  and  Roman  works,  the  Pantheon 
the  Propylaea,  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  A  plan  of 
Santa  Sophia  will  complete  the  year's  work  of  this  class.  The 
interest  shown  has  been  gratifying  and  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formances excellent.  It  is  believed  that  not  only  professed 
students  of  architecture  but  also  those  who  study  the  art  from 
a  love  of  it  will  be  attracted  toward  these  courses  and  will  profit 
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by  them.  The  historic  drawing  courses  are  closely  allied  with 
the  courses  in  the  history  of  the  fine  arts.  Mr.  Isham,  who  gives 
the  instruction  in  architectural  drawing,  intends  to  introduce 
next  year  a  course  in  construction,  taking  up  masonry,  tim- 
ber, and  iron  and  steel.  There  will  also  be  a  course  in  the 
history  of  ornament,  valuable  to  all  designers,  and  a  course  in 
architectual  rendering  in  pen  and  ink  and  in  color. 

The  instruction  in  rhetoric  has  been  enlarged  by  requiring 
a  course  of  essays  from  the  Freshman  class.  Owing  to  the 
complexity  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  now  necessary  that  cer- 
tain students,  particularly  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  for  that  of  Civil  Engineer,  should 
pursue  the  systematic  study  of  rhetoric  while  Freshmen. 
This  is  found  to  work  well,  and  the  drill  course  in  this  branch 
may  not  improbably  be,  for  all  students  whatever,  soon  thrown 
back  into  the  Freshman  year.  The  instructors  in  rhetoric 
form  a  seminary  for  consultation  and  study.  A  seminary  in 
oratory  has  also  been  conducted.  The  Debating  Union  and 
the  Press  Club  have  held  meetings.  The  Gaston  Memorial 
Medal  was  competed  for  for  the  first  time  at  the  recent 
commencement.  Portraits  of  Professors  Goddard,  Gam m ell, 
Dunn,  and  Bancroft,  and  a  bust  of  Hon.  Tristam  Surges,  have 
been  placed  in  the  department  room.  Contributions  have 
been  made  by  the  class  of  1859  to  a  fund  to  be  expended  for  a 
department  seminary  library  in  memory  of  Professor  Bancroft. 

Two  new  English  courses,  each  extending  through  the  year, 
were  given  the  present  year :  one  in  the  literary  criticism  of 
Shakspere,   supplementing  the  linguistic  course,  the  other 
in  English  literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    The  num- 
ber of  students  taking  courses  in  English  continues  to  increase, 
as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  work  was  made  wholly 
elective. 
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Dr.  Sears  will  next  year  give  instruction  in  Am^can  litera- 
twre,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge  in  portions  of  English  litera- 
ture. Dr.  Sears'  training  admirably  |its  him  to  teach  Americsui 
letters,  a  section  of  litcratiare  now  to  be  in  hts  special  charge. 
By  protracted  studies  in  this  country  and  abroad,  Mr.  Dodge 
has  made  large  attainments,  particularly  in  the  literature  of 
the  Elizabethan  period.  He  has  also  won  position  as  a  teacher. 
These  accessions  to  our  teaching  force  will  render  our  courses 
in  the  literature  of  the  mother  tongue  considerably  stronger 
than  ever  before.  This  is  a  desirable  result,  since  more  than 
any  other  study  pursued  in  college  the  study  of  our  own 
literature  under  competent  masters  is  sure  to  profit  every 
pupil,  whatever  his  tastes  or  capacities. 

A  new  course  in  American  history  for  graduates  and  ad- 
vanced undergraduates  has  been  begun,  consisting  in  the 
critical  study  of  the  original  sources  for  the  history  of  certain 
selected  topics.  The  sixth  issue  in  the  series  of  **  Papers 
from  the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  University  "  is  ready 
for  the  press.  It  is  an  elaborate  monograph  by  Mr.  Harold  D. 
Hazeltine,  of  the  class  of  1894,  entitled  Appeals  from  Colo- 
nial Courts  to  the  King  in  Council,  with  especial  reference  to 
Rhode  Island/' 

A  friend  of  the  University  has  offered  the  sum  of  $200  as  a 
prize  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
religious  liberty  in  America.  The  following  regulations  respect- 
ing the  award  have  been  agreed  on :  i.  The  prize  is  to  be  open 
to  general  competition.  2.  It  is  to  be  given  to  the  writer  of 
the  best  essay  on  one  of  the  three  following  themes:  (a)  A 
critical  comparison  of  the  claims  put  forward,  on  behalf  of 
Rhode  Island  and  of  Maryland,  respectively,  regarding  the 
first  establishment  of  religious  liberty  in  America;  (b)  A  criti- 
cal history  of  the  movement  toward  disestablishment  and  corn- 
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^'^te religious  liberty  in  Connecticut;  (c)  A  critical  history  of 

lib. 


^'^^  movement  toward  disestablishment  and  complete  religious 


^^ty  in  Massachusetts.    3.  No  essay  can  be  received  which 
^ot  founded  upon  original  research.    4.  The  prize  will  be 
^^ded  at  Commencement,  1896.    Essays  in  competition  for 
'^^st  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
\       *y  on  or  before  May  i,  1896.    5.  The  essays  must  not 
writers*  names  but  assumed  names.  A  paper  bearing 
\\ie  writer's  real  name  must  accompany  each  essay  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  upon  which  the  assumed  name  must  be  written. 

A  number  of  historical  professors  and  others  interested  in 
American  historical  scholarship  have  resolved  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scientific  quarterly  journal,  to  be  called  the 
American  Historical  Review.  A  board  of  six  editors,  from 
various  universities,  has  been  elected,  and  Professor  Jameson, 
of  this  University, .  has  been  chosen  managing  editor.  To 
permit  his  acceptance,  one  of  his  graduate  courses  will  next 
year  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Dealey,  and  one  of  his  under- 
graduate courses  by  Mr.  Burnett.  The  first  number  of  the 
new  review  will  be  issued  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

The  teaching  in  political  and  social  science  has  been  en- 
riched by  a  new  and  thorough  course,  historical  and  exposi- 
tory, in  Roman  law,  and  also  by  a  drill  course  in  the  elements 
of  American  law.  The  work  thus  done  is  valuable  to  those 
hoping  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  and  even  more  so  to  those 
who  expect  no  other  opportunity  for  systematic  instruction  in 
this  important  form  of  learning.  A  social  science  seminary 
has  held  regular  meetings. 

Considerable  new  ground  has  been  broken  in  the  field  of 
Germanic  studies.  Several  courses  in  scientific  German  have 
been  taught,  of  value  to  advanced  students  in  mathematics 
and  the  various  sciences.    Scandinavian  grammar  and  litera- 
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ture  in  their  older  as  well  as  in  their  modern  forms  have  been 
cultivated  with  much  zeal.  An  advanced  course  in  the  classic 
and  romantic  Dutch  schools  of  literature  has  been  taught,  also 
one  in  Old  Saxon,  one  in  Germanic  philology,  one  in  German 
conversation  and  composition,  and  three  in  Sanskrit.  The 
Germanic  Institute  Library  has  been  enriched  by  many  San- 
skrit books,  including  texts,  grammars,  and  dictionaries.  A 
careful  and  expensive  card  catalogue  of  this  library  has  also 
been  provided. 

A  four-year  course  in  architecture  has  been  begun,  and  six 
new  courses  in  freehand  drawing  offered.  The  second  story 
of  Manning  Hall  has  been  transformed  into  a  large  drawing 
room  for  this  architectural  and  freehand  work. 

Five  new  courses  have  been  introduced  in  sanitary  and 
municipal  engineering  and  laboratory  investigations.  All 
these  subjects  have  been  elective,  but  will  be  required  next 
year.  Double  the  time  formerly  spent  in  field  practice  is  now 
required,  thus  enabling  the  students  to  gain  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  instruments  and  of  the  various  methods 
and  kinds  of  location.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  course  in 
civil  engineering  purely  scientific  and  technical,  and  rigorously 
thorough. 

Accommodations  for  drawing  in  connection  with  civil  and 
mechanical  engineering  are  still  quite  inadequate.  The  num- 
ber of  students  entering  upon  these  courses  increases  yearly. 
It  is  expected  next  year  to  be  greater  than  ever,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  a  circular,  which  has  been  extensively  distributed, 
explaining  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  technical  work  done 
at  the  University.  Not  only  more  room  but  additional  testing 
and  hydraulic  machinery  and  surveying  instruments  are  much 
needed.  Should  the  incoming  class  be  large,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect,  the  necessity  for  fuller  equipment  will  be 
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imperative.  There  is  a  great  field  for  usefulness  in  this  de- 
partment, limited  only  by  its  resources.  Its  earnest  appeal 
for  the  means  properly  to  meet  the  growing  demands  upon  it 

ought  to  awaken  a  cordial  response  on  the  part  of  Rhode 

Island  citizens. 

The  University  would  be  remiss  in  its  duty  to  this  State 
and  city  did  it  not  incessantly  call  attention  to  the  chance 
which  its  situation  and  its  present  provision  offer  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  thgroughly  furnished  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Most  promising  beginnings  of  such  a  plant  have  been  made 
and  present  themselves  in  departments  of  the  University  as  it 
is,  which  departments,  with  only  moderate  and  not  costly  ex- 
pansion, could  provide  all  the  instruction  in  their  kinds  that 
the  fuller  organization  would  require.  In  Mathematics,  in 
Mechanical  Drawing,  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  in 
Biology,  everything  is  ready.  Nearly  the  same  is  true  in  each 
branch  of  Engineering  and  in  Architecture,  disciplines  which, 
with  us,  are  of  more  recent  though  of  remarkably  healthy 
growth.  Indeed,  the  only  quite  indispensable  outlay  at  the 
beginning,  aside  from  what  the  University  itself  would  be  able 
to  make,  would  be  for  a  suitable  building.  Two  structures, 
either  of  which  could^  be  easily  and  cheaply  rendered  suitable, 
are  at  our  own  door.  One  is  the  Normal  School  Hall,  the  other 
the  edifice  lately  used  by  the  Central  Congregational  Church. 
A  reasonable  sum  would  no  doubt  purchase  either.  The  church 
building,  changed  in  ways  that  would  cost  at  the  outside  not 
over  $10,000,  would  excellently  serve  the  purpose. 

The  desirableness  of  a  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Brown 
University  is  not  materially  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  is  so  near.    The  patronage  which  our 
technical  courses  now  receive  is  proof  of  this.    The  com- 
munity just  about  us  is  very  large,  raising  up  each  year  bright 
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youth  with  inclinations  toward  practical  sciences,  sufficient  to 
form  a  good-sized  class  in  a  technical  school.  Some  of  these 
can  attend  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  do  so.  A  few 
seek  technical  instruction  still  farther  away.  But  the  majority 
do  not  and  can  not  go  out  of  the  State  for  this  purpose.  This 
community  must  provide  for  their  technical  education  or  a 
technical  education  they  will  never  have. 

Moreover,  every  old  institution  of  learning  like  our  Univer- 
sity has  a  large  clientele  remote  from  its  seat  as  well  as  near, 
continually  producing  bright  students  of  collegiate  age  and 
technical  tastes  who  would  prefer,  to  be  educated  at  that  in- 
stitution rather  than  at  any  other  if  only  it  can  furnish  them 
the  sort  of  training  which  they  desire.  Feeling  this,  Harvard 
University,  so  much  nearer  than  we  are  to  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  quite  recently  undertaken  so  to  enlarge  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  to  render  it,  if  possible,  the  peer 
of  the  Institute,  making  provision  for  the  same  kinds  of  teach- 
ing so  successfully  carried  on  in  Boston.  The  result  will  no 
doubt  be — in  fact  it  has  already  begun  to  appear — that  the 
Lawrence  School  will  greatly  increase  its  patronage  without 
sensibly  diminishing  that  of  the  Institute.  The  outlying  com- 
munity whence  Brown  University  might  expect  students  in 
science  is  not  so  large  as  that  to  which  Harvard  might  look ; 
but  the  contiguous  community  naturally  tributary  to  us  is 
much  larger  than  that  which  Harvard  can  hope  ever  to  divide 
with  the  Institute.  Whatever  good  reasons  Harvard  may  have 
for  building  up  the  Lawrence  School  certainly  favor  a  similar 
policy  here. 

To  the  usual  teaching  in  Chemistry  there  have  been  added 
this  year  a  number  of  general  lectures,  open  to  all  students, 
on  such  subjects  as  the  mining  and  metallurgy  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  metallurgy  of  iron,  and  the  manufacture  of  petro- 
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leum  and  of  sugar.  These  lectures  were  profusely  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  a  device  of  which  several  other  departments 
have  of  late  been  making  large  and  profitable  use. 

The  courses  in  Physics  have  been  extended  by  the  addition 
of  five  terms  of  laboratory  practice  and  a  one-terra  course  in 
hydrodynamics.  The  stock  of  apparatus  for  experimental 
and  demonstrative  purposes  has  been  materially  increased, 
both  by  purchase  and  by  construction.  These  additions  have 
made  possible  the  extension  of  the  laboratory  courses  in  optics 
and  electricity. 

Much  new  material  for  illustration  in  Geology  has  been  pro^ 
cured,  comprising  numerous  lantern  slides  representing  vol- 
canic and  glacial  phenomena,  besides  palaeontological  subjects ; 
also  casts  of  restorations  of  reptiles,  of  birds  with  teeth  (Hes- 
perornis)  of  Limulus,  of  the  Jurassic  age,  of  Archaeopteryx, 
and  casts  of  the  Zeuglodon,  Glyptodon,  and  teeth  and  claws 
of  other  extinct  mammals.  Among  fossils,  the  tooth  of  the 
mammoth,  and  a  fine  slab  of  the  rare  cretaceous  crinoid  (Uin- 
tacrinus)  from  Kansas,  have  been  purchased.  A  series  of 
fossil  reptile  tracks  from  the  Connecticut  Valley,  also  a  col- 
lection of  fifty  species  of  shells  of  the  tertiary  basin  of  Paris 
have  been  obtained  by  exchange.  More  field  work  in  geology 
has  been  accomplished  than  in  former  years. 

In  Anthropology  some  interesting  and  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  teaching  collection  of  European  relics 
of  the  older  and  newer  stone  age,  partly  from  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  Joseph  P.  Earle  fund  and  partly  by  exchange. 
These  objects  include  palaeolithic  flint  scrapers,  knives,  awls, 
and  percuteurs^  comprising  articles  whieh  it  is  impossible  to 
purchase  or  to  obtain  from  museums.  From  M.  F.  Homo,  of 
Appeville,  France,  have  been  received  a  votive  socketed  celt 
of  bronze,  a  bronze  fibula,  a  votive  axe  of  flint,  cores  of  flint, 
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and  the  like.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  exchanges 
and  purchases  of  additional  objects  from  France  and  Austria. 
Additional  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  caves,  rock-shelters, 
and  other  famous  localities  in  England,  Belgium  and  France, 
the  fossil  men  of  Spy,  and  the  fossil  **  tertiary  "  man  or  miss- 
ing-link of  Java  have  been  provided. 

Work  in  Botany  has  been  unusually  earnest  an<J  successful. 
The  herbarium  has  been  carefully  re-arranged  under  the 
direction  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Collins.  So  soon  as 
the  place  is  ready,  these  valuable  stores  will  be  carefully 
transferred  to  the  dry,  fire-proof  and  eligible  basement  of  the 
new  building,  which  will,  it  is  thought,  suffice  for  many  years 
as  the  home  of  the  botanical  department. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  set  of  Kny's  charts,  of  great  value  in  illus- 
trating cryptogamic  botany  and  histology.  A  Zeiss  micro- 
scope with  accessories  has  also  been  procured.  A  freezing 
device  has  been  designed,  which  can  be  attached  to  any  micro- 
tome with  horizontal  knife  movement,  much  simpler  and  more 
effective  than  other  devices  now  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

With  enlarged  quarters  and  apparatus  the  department  of 
Biology  is  prospering  more  than  ever.  The  laboratory  is  large, 
well  lighted,  and  provided  with  models,  charts  and  anatomical 
preparations.  The  department  is  well  supplied  with  micro- 
scopes, microtomes,  re-agents,  embryological  and  bacteriologi- 
cal incubators  and  anatomical  preparations.  Twelve  complete 
sets  of  experimental  apparatus  are  in  use,  besides  several 
more  expensive  pieces  for  purposes  of  special  demonstration. 

The  biological  laboratory  of  to-day  requires  large  outfit. 
Each  student  must  have,  besides  scalpels  and  other  dissecting 
instruments,  a  simple  and  a  compound  microscope,  and  collec- 
tions of  re-agents  and  glassware  that  a  few  years  ago  would 
equip  a  chemical  laboratory. 
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Incubators  are  used  for  observing  the  development  of  the 
^hick.    An  egg  may  have  the  side  removed  and  a  glass  plate 
adjusted,  so  that  by  looking  through  this  artificial  window  the 
^^eveloping  germ  is  observed.    Biologists  produce  many  ab- 
^^i"mal  embroyos — double  heads,  six  legs,  etc.    These  mal- 
'^•"^Mstions  are  of  special  interest  in  the  study  of  heredity. 

incubator  is  also  used  for  bacteriological  work.  The 
°  s  of  decomposition  and  disease  are  grown  in  glass  tubes. 

,   ^^:i:^les  of  disease-producing  germs  are  sent  in  sealed  flasks 
laboratory  to  laboratory  or  from  country  to  country. 
^^T.  Bumpus  is  carrying  on  experiments  in  the  color  of 
%^es,  the  coloration  of  animals  being  a  subject  that  has  of 
late  received  much  attention  from  biologists.  Mr.  Gorham  has 
done  good  work  on  the  development  of  crustaceans.  Several 
physiological  problems  are  engaging  the  attention  of  Mr.  Tower. 
He  finds  that  certain  organs  of  the  **  horse-foot "  or  king-crab 
are  excretory  and  are  comparable  with  the  human  kidney.  The 
king-crab,  so  abundant  along  our  beaches,  is  a  great  rarity  to 
the  European  zoologist,  who  must  obtain  his  supply  from  the 
American  shores  or  from  Japan,  as  the  animal  is  found  in  no 
other  localities.    Dr.  Packard  has  spent  much  time  upon  the 
anatomy  of  this  animal,  and  has  recently  published  a  large 
monograph  embodying  an  account  of  his  discoveries. 

We  are  now  providing  as  systematic,  thorough  and  broad 
a  foundation  for  medical  education  as  is  anywhere  obtainable, 
while  enabling  those  who  can  continue  in  college  four  years  to 
graduate  in  arts  or  philosophy  as  if  they  had  not  specialized.  To 
those  with  whom  time  and  expense  are  supreme  considerations 
a  select  course  of  preparatory  medical  study  is  offered.  Various 
laboratory  courses  teach  facility  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
jnstruments  and  apparatus.    The  completion  of  this  prelimin- 
ary work  during  the  college  course  renders  it  possible  for 
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graduates  to  take  high  standing  at  the  medical  school  and  thus 
have  time  for  special  courses  from  which  poorly  equipped 
students  are  debarred.  The  thorough  preparatory  education 
thus  provided  also  increases  students'  opportunities  for  clinical 
work  during  their  course,  as  well  for  hospital  and  other  ap- 
pointments afterwards.  Chemistry  prepares  for  the  later  work 
in  physiology.  The  course  in  botany,  giving  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  materia  medica,  and  the  work  in  hygiene,  are  of 
direct  practical  value. 

The  course  in  introductory  biology  is  primarily  designed  for 
medical  preparatory  students.  It  treats  the  general  char- 
acters of  organisms,  presenting  the  broad  and  fundamental 
principles  which  underlie  the  existence  of  all  living  things 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  The  types  for  study  are  few  and 
so  selected  as  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  terms  **  protop- 
lasm,*' **  nutritive  growth,"  **  differentiation,"  "  reproduction," 
"metabolism,"  "cell-genesis,"  "evolution,"  and  "heredity." 
During  the  third  term,  six  hours  each  week  are  spent  in 
dissection  and  methods  of  preparing  anatomical  specimens. 
During  the  year  Instructors  Tower  and  Gorham  have  published, 
through  Charles  Scribners'  Sons,  a  valuable  Laboratory  Guide 
to  the  Dissection  of  the  Cat,  which  is  receiving  many  favorable 
critical  notices.  The  location  of  the  University,  upon  the 
shores  of  Narragansett  bay,  offers  exceptional  facilities  for  in- 
vertebrate dissection.  A  thorough  course  of  study  in  zoology 
and  in  the  anatomy  of  the  lower  and  intermediate  forms  of 
animal  life  has  been  established.  Living  animals  are  daily 
brought  to  the  laboratory  and  starfish,  mollusks,  etc.,  are  dis- 
sected and  thoroughly  examined.  Much  time  is  spent  in 
physiology  and  in  experimental  biology,  which  supplements, 
as  a  laboratory  course,  the  physiological  work. 

A  vigorous  Alumni  Medical  Association  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  preparatory  medical  education  at  the 
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University,  and  many  of  our  distinguished  graduates  in  the 
medical  profession  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  its  work.  The 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  is  also  interested.  It  has  turned 
over  its  entire  anatomical  and  pathological  collections  to  the 
care  of  the  Brown  University  Museum.  These  stores  com- 
prise several  hundred  specimens,  many  very  valuable.  Yet 
the  closer  affiliation  thus  effected  between  the  society  and  the 
biological  department  of  the  University  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  specimens  themselves. 

During  the  winter  term,  Dr.  Geo.  S.  Smith,  one  of  the  hduse 
surgeons  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity weekly  lectures  upon  **Accidents  and  Emergencies." 
These  lectures  were  well  attended  both  by  students  and  by 
the  general  public.  Through  the  courtsey  of  the  officers  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  our  students  have  been  permitted 
to  take  advantage  of  the  clinical  facilities  offered  by  that 
institution. 

I  present  here  the  substance  of  a  report  of  the  military 
instruction  given  in  the  University  the  past  year,  which  the 
Inspector,  Col.  R.  P.  Hughes,  of  the  regular  army,  has  recently 
made  to  the  Inspector  General : 


Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  annual 
inspection  of  the  military  department  of  Brown  University, 
which  has  been  made  to-day. 
5  The  military  department  of  the  University  is  a  voluntary 
contribution  to  the  military  force  of  ' the  nation,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  Government  simply  supplies  the  officer  to  conduct 
it,  and  the  arms,  equipments  and  material  for  carrying  it  on. 
The  officer  has  a  place  in  the  faculty,  and  the  course  is  made 


Boston,  Mass.,  May  ^5,  1895. 


The  Inspector  General,  U.  S.  Army. 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 
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compulsory  for  two  years,  or  upon  the  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores. Of  course  the  fagulty  reserves  the  right  to  excuse 
individuals  or  classes  of  persons  for  cause. 

The  classes  are  organized  into  separate  battalions  of  two 
companies  each.  The  attendance  is  excellent.  There  was 
only  one  man  of  the  Sophomore  batalion  absent  from  inspec- 
tion, and  only  three  from  the  Freshmen. 

The  carriage,  bearing  and  general  appearance  of  the  bat- 
talions were  exceedingly  good,  and  what  was  more  encouraging 
still  was  the  very  noticeable  improvement  in  the  Sophomore 
battalion  during  the  past  year. 

For  the  purposes  of  inspection  and  drill,  the  battalions  were 
divided  into  four  companies,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
company  commanders,  etc.,  and  it  was  very  gratifying  to  see 
the  degree  of  confidence  in  themselves  that  these  cadet -officers 
have  acquired. 

The  University  is  preparing  each  year  quite  a  number  of 
young  men  for  assuming  command  of  companies  and  battalions 
in  any  sudden  emergency.  Such  a  gift,  which  costs  the  Uni- 
versity much  time  and  labor,  made  to  the  Nation  through 
purely  patriotic  motives,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  Sophomore  battalion  numbers  94,  and  that  of  the  Fresh- 
men 115;  total,  209. 

The  uniform  is  of  dark  blue  material  and  very  neatly  made. 
The  University  provides  swords  for  the  cadet-officers. 

Three  hour  per  week  are  given  to  the  military  department 
during  the  first  and  third  terms  of  the  college  year,  and  one 
hour  for  lectures  during  the  second  term.  The  practical  mili- 
tary exercises  are  replaced  during  the  second  term  by  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  three  hours  per  week  in  gymnastics. 

Target  practice  is  perforce  limited  to  gallery  practice.  The 
gymnasium  is  sq  arranged  as  to  provide  a  very  good  range. 
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^'>^^^e  instruction  in  the  s»iai>cling  gun  drill  has  been  very 
^  The  guns  are  of  old  system  and  but  little  interest 

^  Manifested. 

^here  is  a  small  class  capable  of  transmitting  messages  by 
^'ograph  or  flag. 

^0  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  how  much  the  students  of 
Senior  class  had  retained  of  the  theoretical  course  they 
^£one  through;  but  each  student  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
ity  yf\^Q  has  passed  through  the  military  department,  must 
obtained  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  military 
^^vXXvitor  before  he  can  get  his  degree. 

Government  property  on  hand  consists  of  two  hundred 
^nd  sixty  cadet  rifles  and  an  equal  number  of  sets  of  equip- 
ments ;  two  3-inch  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns  and  their  car- 
riages. The  Signal  Office  has  supplied  Lieut.  Pardee  on  his 
own  responsibility  with  two  heliographs  and  a  number  of  flags. 
Ail  this  property  is  in  excellent  condition,  safely  stored  and 
very  nicely  cared  for. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    R.  P.  Hughes, 

Colonel,  Inspector  General. 

The  studies  taught  in  the  University  are  now  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  any  student  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
can,  by  specializing  in  the  required  direction  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  course  for  the  bachelorship,  prepare  himself 
to  enter  the  school  of  theology,  law  or  medicine  a  year  in  ad- 
vance. This  possibility  is  in  many  cases  a  great  convenience. 
Not  seldom  it  is  absolutely  the  only  way  by  which  a  young 
man  can  obtain,  what  is  so  desirable,  both  a  liberal  and  a 
technical  degree.   It  would  perhaps  be  the  ideal  procedure  for 
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every  intending  clergyman,  lawyer  or  physician  to  devote  four 
years  to  purely  liberal  study,  taking  up  technical  branches  and 
methods  only  after  attaining  baccalaureate  rank.  But  many 
young  men  cannot  do  this,  and  a  still  larget  number  who  might 
do  it  will  not.  It  is  deemed  well  to  induce  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  strive  for  the  two  degrees,  even  at  the  risk  of  some- 
what' compromising  educational  ideals. 

This  practical  purpose  is,  however,  not  the  only  and  not  the 
principal  thought  which  has  led  to  the  introduction  by  us  of 
instruction  in  the  departments  named.  Usually  called  techni- 
cal, most  of  these  studies,  rightly  taught,  are  as  liberal  and 
cultivating  as  any  can  be,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
them  from  the  programmes  of  our  universities  denotes  a  serious- 
lack  in  American  education.  .  . 

Austin  Abbott  and  other  thoughtful  le'gal  educators  are  in- 
terested in  the  endowment  of  schools  or  departments  of  schools 
for  the  liberal  study  of  jurisprudence,  **  the  wisdom  about  law, 
understanding  of  the  reason  and  the  unreason  of  the  law." 
The  study  of  legal  history  or  of  abstract  legal  principles  is 
rare  in  this  country.  The  struggle  for  a  livelihood  is  so  in- 
tense that  only  lawyers  not  dependent  on  their  labors  for  sup- 
port can  study  jurisprudence  itself.  Legal  textbooks  as  well 
as  the  courses  in  most  of  the  law  schools  are  designed  only  to 
fit  the  student  to  become  as  soon  as  possible  an  active  prac- 
titioner. The  discussion  of  fundamental  legal  principles  and 
the  investigation  of  legal  history  would  be  much  promoted  by 
the  establishment,  here  and  elsewhere,  of  special  chairs  of  in- 
instruction  in  general  jurisprudence.  Most  theological  and 
medical  disciplines  would  repay,  no  less  richly  than  law,  such 
cultivation  for  liberal  ends. 

Four  years  ago  Brown  University  opened  all  its  examina- 
tions to  women,  admitting,  however,  only  graduate  women  to 
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its  regular  instruction.    Undergraduate  women  were  not  so 
provided  for.    Though  the  University  opens  its  examinations 
to  undergraduate  women,  it  officially  furnishes  none  of  the 
instruction  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  their  examinations. 
The  Women's  College  was  begun  for  this  purpose.    It  ha^ 
maintained  itself  for  three  years  entirely  without  endowment, 
paying  all  its  dues  from  students*  fees.    Though  no  induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  scholarships  or  dormitory  privileges  could 
be  offered,  seven  undergraduate  women  attended  the  first  yeaf, 
forty-five  the  second ;  seventy-three  the  third;  and  one  hun- 
dred the  fourth;  this  last  being  the  year  just  closed.  The 
character,  earnestness  and  scholarship  of  the  students  in  the 
Women's  College  have  impressed  all  who  have  examined  their 
work.    In  June,  1894,  two  women  graduated  as  Bachelors  of 
Arts.    Eleven  more  graduated  at  the  commencement  just  past. 
There  have  also  been  each  year  a  considerable  number  of 
graduate  women  studying  it  the  University.  ' 

The  classes  in  the  Women's  College,  though  reciting  by  them- 
selves, receive  the  same  instruction  as  is  given  to  the  young 
men  in  the  University.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  classes  has 
the  same  instructor  as  the  corresponding  class  of  men,  and 
every  one  of  them  takes  the  same  examination  as  the  corre- 
sponding class  of  men.  A  woman  successfully  finishing  a 
given  course  of  study  receives  precisely  the  same  degree  as  a 
man.  This  system  of  co-ordinate  education  embraces  sub- 
stantially all  the  advantages  of  co-education  without  any  of  its 
disadvantages.  It  also  places  Brown  University,  as  a  pro- 
vider of  higher  education  for  women,  in  advance  of  all  the  other 
old  American  colleges.  At  Yale,  instruction  is  available  only 
for  graduate  women.  Radcliffe  College  instructs  under- 
graduates, but  its  courses  do  not  lead  to  Harvard  degrees. 

It  is  found  that  about  fifty  Rhode  Island  women  each  year 
desire  a  college  education  who  must  get  near  home  if  at  all.  In 
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view  of  this  need  and  of  the  i)romise  held  forth  by  our  experi- 
ment thus  far,  a  large  and  capable  committee  of  ladies  resident 
in  Providence,  Newport  and  the  other  large  communities  of  the 
State,  has  undertaken  to  raise  the  sum  of  $75,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  and  furnishing  a  Women's  College  Building. 
Notwithstanding  the  extreme  difficulty  of  raising  money  now, 
this  committee  has  made  gratifying  progress  and  the  success 
of  their  undertaking  is  considered  sure.  With  this  new  provi- 
sion, Brown  University  will  offer  women  belter  educational 
opportunities  than  are  now  open  to  them  anywhere  in  New 
England,  and  may  expect  many  women  students  from  neigh- 
boring States. 

The  Library  continues  its  usefulness  and  its  growth.  Twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-one  volumes  have  been  added  to  it  by 
purchase  during  the  year,  and  eight  hundred  and  five  by  gift. 
It  now  contains,  aside  from  the  German  and  Classical  seminary 
libraries,  about  seventy-eight  thousand  bound  volumes  and  at 
least  twenty-thousand  pamphlets.  A  gratifying  feature  of  the 
year's  record  is  the  gift  of  $1,000  by  the  Class  of  1884  for  the 
immediate  purchase  of  books.  The  mathematical  section  of 
the  library  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  com- 
plete sets  of  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Mathematiques^  and  of 
the  Acta  Mathematical  There  are  currently  received  also  the 
Journal  dc  MathematiquCy  the  American  Journal  oj  Mathe- 
maticSy  and  the  Astronomical  Journal. 

There  came  to  the  library  a  few  months  since  a  package  of 
Buddhist  hagiographa,  accompanied  by  the  following  note: 

"  This  edition  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Southern  Budd- 
hists, the  Tripitaka,  has  been  published  by  order  of  His 
Majesty,  Somdetch  Phra  Puramindr  Maha  Chulalonkorn  Phra 
Chula  Chan  Klao,  King  of  Siam,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  acession  to  the  throne,  and  is  presented  by  him  in  cora- 
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memoration  of  this  event,  to  the  Brown  University,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I." 

This  set  of  the  canonical  books  of  Buddhism  consists  of 
thirty-nine  volumes,  uniformly  bound  in  half-leather  and  cloth 
of  the  national  color  of  Siam.  The  Pali  text  is  printed  in  the 
Siamese  alphabet,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  English- 
speaking  public  each  volume  contains  a  key  alphabet  for  trans- 
literation into  Roman  letters.  Each  volume  also  contains  a 
portrait  of  the  still  youthful-looking  royal  patron  of  literature, 
seated  upon  his  throne. 

This  acquisition  to  the  library  gives  it  its  first  complete  text 
of  the  Tripitaka — the  Burmese  palm  leaf  ms.  edition  wanting 
the  entire  second  basket  (Suttanta  Pitaka)  and  the  Pali  Text 
society's  edition  being  far  from  its  completion.  The  Pitakas 
are  the  Bible  of  about  forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  world  at  the  present  day,  or  about  five  hundred  millions 
of  people.  Yet  large  portions  of  these  writings  are  still 
unknown  to  western  scholars.  The  possession  of  these  texts 
will  lead  to  the  study  of  Pali  in  our  University.  With  the  rise 
of  Buddhist  nations  into  political  prominence  there  is  certain 
to  come  in  the  near  future  a  demand  upon  our  institutions  of 
learning  for  the  means  of  understanding  in  the  original  the 
teachings  of  Buddha.  Of  American  colleges  at  the  present 
time,  only  Harvard  and  Columbia  offer  instruction  in  Pali. 
The  language  is  as  easy  as  Italian,  and  may  be  readily 
mastered  by  any  who  have  taste  for  language  study. 

Excellent  as  the  Brown  University  library  is —  in  some  lines 
unsurpassed,  it  is  still  painfully  lacking  in  much  material 
absolutely  indispensable  for  the  first-hand  study  that  should 
characterize  collegiate  instruction.  It  should  have  as  soon  as 
possible  a  greatly  enlarged  number  of  the  best  critical  editions 
of  past  authors  on  all  subjects,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
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best  recent  books  in  all  departments,  especially  the  reviews, 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  scientific  and  other  journals,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  latest  research  in  every  field  is  described. 

The  lack  of  proper  library  facilities  is  still  more  apparent  in 
view  of  the  graduate  instruction  now  becoming  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  University's  work.  Endowments  yielding  at 
least  $500  a  year  each  are  very  much  needed  for  English  Lit- 
erature, Social  Science^  Natural  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
In  order  to  fit  the  Library  to  meet  the  most  pressing  demands 
upon  it,  $10,000  is  required  for  the  immediate  purchase  of 
books,  with  an  addition  of  $3,000  to  its  yearly  income  for  books 
and  cataloguing.  At  present  the  expense  for  continuations, 
periodicals  and  binding  leaves  hardly  any  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  outside  of  History  and  Botany.  A  total  library 
endowment  of  $500,000  would  at  5  per  cent,  yield  no  more 
income  than  we  could  advantageously  expend. 

Proper  administration  of  the  Library  requires  a  larger  force 
of  assistants.  A  thorough  re-cataloguing  of  the  entire  contents 
of  the  Library  by  expert  cataloguers  is  desirable,  in  order  that 
its  riches  may  be  readily  available.  A  thorough  card-cata> 
logue  has  been  begun,  but  a  half  dozen  additional  experts 
could  profitably  be  employed  in  hastening  it  to  completion. 
The  existing  catalogue  does  not  present  the  full  resources  of 
the  library  on  any  subject.  A  new  one  should  be  finished  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  work  can  of  course  be  spread  over 
a  number  of  years ;  but  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  it  be  done 
in. a  short  time.  An  expert  cataloguer  can .  catalog^ie  about 
6000  volumes  a  year,  the  number  varying  somewhat  according 
to  the  character  of  the  works.  The  number  of  volumes  now 
in  the  library  approaches  80,000.  One  cataloguer  would  re- 
quire more  than  thirteen  years  to  complete  the  catalogue.  New 
accessions  by  purchase  or  gift  will  also  have  to  be  catalogued, 
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which  would  delay  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
new  books  received  each  year,  deferring  completion  of  the  cat- 
logue  probably  to  fifteen  years. 

With  ten  good  cataloguers  the  entire  library,  including  all 
accessions  made  meantime,  could  be  catalogued  in  less  than 
two  years,  after  which,  for  a  time,  one  cataloguer  would  suffice. 
In  default  of  so  large  a  provision  as  ten,  the  librarian  will 
accept  such  smaller  number  as  may  be  furnished,  and  work 
them  upon  those  books  and  those  departments  of  literature 
where  the  need  of  cataloguing  seems  most  imperative. 

A  General  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Brown  Univerity  has 
been  prepared  and  issued  during  the  past  year,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Librarian.     It  forms  a  volume  of  some  450 
pages.    The  work  is  in  a  sense  a  translation  and  continuation 
of  the  old  Latin  triennial  or  catalogus^  the  last  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1886:  but  the  fresh  matter  is  so  extensive 
as  to  render  it  in  effect  a  new  work.    There  is  presented,  first, 
as  in  the  old  catalogus^  a  list  of  members,  past  and  present,  of 
the  Corporation,  but  the  important  addition  has  been  of  their 
residences,  and,  in  case  of  each  deceased  member,  of  the  year 
of  his  death.   The  list  of  the  Faculty  and  other  officers  follows 
this,  and  then  come  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the 
Faculty  each  as  the  body  stood  last  January.    The  most 
striking  feature  of  these  lists  in  their  present  form,  as  compared 
with  their  appearance  in  the  old  trennial,  is  the  vernacular 
dress  of  the  names  and  of  the  offices.    **  William'*  is  no  longer 
Guilielmus,  "  Giles  "  does  not  appear  as  ^filgidius,  and  the 
possessor  of  the  name  **  Increase  "  does  not  have  to  question 
his  identity  under  the  garb  of  Crescentius.    The  **  Horaces  " 
and  the  "  Horatios  *'  are  no  longer  confused  under  a  single 
Latin  term,  while  the  "  Henrys  "  and  the  **  Harrys  "  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.    '*  Fred,"  **  Frederic  "  and  "Fred- 
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erick  "  have  each  his  choice  touching  the  form  and  spelling  of 
his  name.  Civil  Engineering  is  no  longer  called  ^Ars  Mach.^ 
or  Intellectual  Philosophy  ^Meiaph* 

These  are  mere  external  features  of  the  catalogue.  The 
important  work  done  to  produce  the  new  volume  has  been 
spent  in  an  attempt  to  justify  its  name  as  an  historical  cata- 
logue of  the  graduates  of  Brown  University,  by  tracing,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  career  of  every  alumnus  from  the  time  he  left 
college.  To  accomplish  such  approximation  to  this  result  as 
has  been  attained,  the  necrological  reports  published  in  the 
Providence  Journal  for  nearly  fifty  years  have  been  reproduced 
in  abstract,  the  lives  of  Brown  University  graduates  given  in 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  about  500  in 
all,  have  been  drawn  upon,  and  Cathcart's  Baptist  Cyclopaedia, 
the  Rhode  Island  Cyclopaedia,  the  Bibliography  of  Rhode 
Island,  AUibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors,  Sabin's  Bibliotheca 
Americana,  besides  many  other  less  familiar  repositories  of 
biographical  information  have  all  been  made  to  yield  up  their 
material  relating  to  our  graduates.  The  general  catalogues  of 
various  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  Greek  letter 
societies  have  also  furnished  valuable  assistance.  It  is  be- 
leived  that  few  important  fountains  of  information  have  been 
overlooked.  In  case  of  at  least  half  our  living  graduates,  val- 
uable new  data  in  each  case  equal  in  amount  to  the  matter 
furnished  by  the  graduate  himself,  were  obtained  by  the  editor 
from  other  quarters.  To  every  living  graduate  were  sent  cir- 
culars, one  or  more,  requesting  information  pertinent  to  the 
scope  of  the  catalogue.  With  nearly  one-half  the  alumni  one 
circular  was  sufficient  About  half  waited  for  a  second,  while 
only  a  few  neglected  the  third  or  final  circular.  These  circu- 
culars  asked  for  the  graduate's  class,  full  name,  positions  held 
by  him,  whether  professional,  official  or  honorary,  his  present 
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occupation,  his  publications,  and  his  exact  address.  Many  of 
the  replies  were  unsatisfactory,  often  through  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  extent  of  the  information  desired.  In  such  partic- 
ulars the  publication  of  this  edition  will  make  that  of  a  second 
much  easier.  A  further  new  feature  of  the  work  is  an  index, 
of  college  officers.  In  the  general  index,  pages  as  well  as 
classes  are  now  for  the  first  time  given.  The  place  index,  or 
address  list,  arranged  by  residences  instead  of  classes,  will  be 
of  great  advantage  in  showing  what  Brown  graduates  reside  in 
any  city  or  State.  This  place  list  obviates  for  the  present 
year  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  separate  address-book,  such 
as  appeared  last  year.  An  address  book  will  be  again  issued 
next  year,  and  also  every  year  hereafter  till  1905,  which  will 
be  the  year  for  a  new  edition  of  the  General  Catalogue. 

The  Brown  University  Lecture  Association  has  this  year,  as 
for  several  years  heretofore,  provided  the  University  and  the 
people  of  Providence  with  much  valuable  instruction.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  Association  the  first  course  of  lectures 
arranged  by  the  American  Committee  for  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religion,  was  given  in  Sayles  Hall  in  November  and 
December,  1894,  by  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  The  course  consisted  of  six  lectures  on 
"The  History  and  Literature  of  Buddhism."  Mr.  Louis  C. 
Elson,  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  also  deliv- 
ered in  Sayles  Hall  five  lectures  devoted*  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  music  played  at  the  successive  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Professor  George  L.  Goodale,  of  Har- 
vard University,  gave  four  lectures  entitled  "Glimpses  of  the 
Natural  History  and  Ethnology  of  Australasia."  A  course  of 
five  lectures  was  presented  on  "  The  Founders  of  New  Eixg- 
Jand,"  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  speaking  on  Elder  Brewster, 
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Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis  on  Governor  Bradford,  Mr.  \Vm.  B.  Weeden 
on  Governor  Winthrop,  the  President  of  the  University  on 
Roger  Williams,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell  on  Thomas  Hooker. 
Professor  Bumpus  closed  the  yearly  series  of  lectures  by  a 
lecture  on  **  Modern  Biological  Research." 

I  am  again  permitted  to  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  excellent  health  prevalent  in  our  growing  collegiate 
community.  Aside  from  that  of  Professor  Jenks,  obviously  not 
due  to  location,  not  a  death  has  occured  either  in  the  faculty 
or  in  the  student  body.  Few  among  us  have  been  seriousl^  or 
even  slightly  ill. 

The  morals  of  the  students  are  believed  to  be  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  University  charter  enjoins  upon  the  adminis- 
tration attentive  regard  for  the  students'  moral  welfare,  and 
effort  is  made  to  obey  the  requirement.  Students'  life  in  col- 
lege offers  those  in  charge  of  them  unequalled  opportunities 
for  impressing  lessons  calculated  to  be  helpful  in  building 
character — opportunities  which  it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect. 
Infractions  of  mere  collegiate  discipline  are  now  extremely  rare. 
Among  so  many  youth,  some  are  certain  to  be  at  times  morally 
delinquent  and  a  few  vicious.  Pains  is  taken  to  ascertain  all 
cases  of  both  kinds,  and  to  deal  with  each  in  a  way  salutary  at 
once  to  the  subject  and  to  the  entire  student  body.  The  per- 
manent moral  sentiment  of  the  students  as  a  whole  is  always 
right,  and  it  can  usually  be  employed  to  remedy  particular 
forms  of  misconduct.  The  agency  of  fraternities,  as  well  as 
that  of  parents  and  former  teachers,  is  utilized  for  the  same 
end.  Athletic  exercise  is  also  useful  in  promoting  and  in 
reforming  character.  The  restraint  and  self-denial  required  in 
the  athlete  and  made  natural  by  absorption  in  physical  train- 
ing greatly  inure  to  the  moral  improvement  of  many  young 
men.    Their  habits  are  made  better  and  their  vices  fewer. 
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This  influence  spreads  through  the  college  and  sets,  up  among 
the  students  in  general  a  fashion  of  living  vastly  more  whole- 
some than  that  which  prevailed  in  college  life  before  its  intro- 
duction. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overestimate  the  advantages,  whether 
physical,  intellectual  or  moral,  arising  from  healthy  and  well 
regulated  athletic  exercises  in  college.  A  very  severe  arraign- 
ment of  these  sports,  supported  by  proof,  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore  we  can  assume  a  hostile  or  repressive  policy  toward  them.  Ijf* 
1  beg  leave  somewhat  to  amplify  this  thought,  calling  to  my 
aid  observations  which  able  writers  upon  the  subject  have 
recently  made. 

The  ambition  for  athletic  development  and  the  taste  for  in- 
vigorating outdoor  sports,  now  so  general  among  young  people,  j^^ 
originated  in  our  colleges.    At  first  college  athletics  excited  : 
little  attention,  but  the  interest  in  them  gradually  increased 
until  proper  training  in  athletics  has  come  to  be  sedulously 
provided    for   by  collegiate   authorities  everywhere.  This 
change  has  had  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  physical  develop- 
ment  of  our  people.    It  has  generated  the  passion  for  athletic  i 
training  in  preparatory  schools  and  among  the  great  body  of  l! 
American  youth.  Outdoor  sports,  formerly  engaged  in  by  com- 
paratively few,  and  interesting  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  public, 
have  now  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
American    life.     Athletic    clubs  have  sprung  up  and  are 
crowded  with  members.    Athletic  contests   are  among  the 
exhibitions  most  attractive  to    the   public.    Young  Men's  • 
Christian  Associations  cultivate  athletics  as  part  of  their  regu- 
lar work,  thus  greatly  enhancing  their  usefulness.  Fashion- 
able life  and  thought  have  taken  an  athletic  turn.  Young 
women  as  well  as  young  men  engage  in  earnest  outdoor  exer- 
cise.   The  criteria  of  physical  beauty  have  altered.  Effemi- 
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nacy  in  looks  or  manner  is  less  esteemed,  while  red  cheeks 
and  the  physical  vigor  which  they  betray  are  universally 
praised.  These  encouraging  phenomena  have  sprung  almost 
entirely  from  the  athletic  passion  and  practice  of  college 
students,  and  they  would  seem  to  outweigh  heavily  all  the 
incidental  evils  traceable  to  the  same  source. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  college  and  for  gradua- 
tion have  steadily  risen  since  the  athletic  interests  of  students 
have  become  so  pronounced.  The  influence  of  colleges  upon 
general  intelligence  has  increased.  The  education  offered  by 
them  is  broader,  deeper,  more  varied,  and,  above  all,  more 
real,  than  formerly.  The  young  people  npw  issuing  from 
college  halls  are  better  educated  than  were  those  graduated 
long  ago.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  more  critical,  and  sounder  in 
their  criticisms.  They  are  fitter  for  professional  or  other  life. 
Their  literary  work  is  superior.  The  standard  by  which 
scholastic  acquirements  are  at  present  judged  is  severer  than 
that  of  an  earlier  period,  yet  one  may  question  whether  the 
proportion  of  recent  graduates  who  meet  the  harder  test  is  not 
at  least  as  large  as  that  of  those  who  reached  the  lower 
standard  years  since. 

The  aid  which  students'  physical  exercise  lends  to  college 
discipline  is  invaluable.  Most  important  are  the  rugged  out- 
door sports,  which  involve  competition  and  require  training 
more  or  less  severe.  In  these,  young  men  become  deeply 
interested.  The  competitors  who  at  last  take  part  in  the  inter- 
collegiate events  of  any  year  never  number  over  a  tenth  of 
tiiose  who  have  been  practising.  In  all  these  cases  the  parti- 
cipation, whether  practice  play  or  the  final  test-play,  is  every 
wise  helpful,  more  so,  if  possible,  mentally  and  morally  than 
physically.  It  requires  incessant  and  absolute  attention.  It 
nurses  the  habit  of  instantaneous  yet  accurate  decision.  It 
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i>uilcisup  the  spirit  and  power  of  co-operation.  Obedience, 
'egularity,  self-denial,  enthusiasm,  daring,  caution,  generosity 
c>pponents,  all  are  cultivated.    The  player  wishes  to  win, 
^'^^  usually  the  nature  of  the  game  is  such  as  to  render  his 
^^^^'^  altruistic,  not  selfish.    In  football  or  baseball,  at  any  rate, 
'^'^«^not  win  alone.    He  wins  or  loses  for  his  side  or  for  his 
y^^^^s^  — some  not  mean  sense,  for  a  cause.  Having 
III/  ^  ^^^hly  and  heroically  done  his  best,  he  may  be  beaten  with 
yet  he  must  not  despair,  but  get  ready  to  enter  the 
^'^^  ^gain,  perhaps  for  still  another  defeat.    Such  buffets  form 
a  good  education  for  life.    They  train  the  will  as  nothing  else, 
short  of  real  life,  can,  and  will-training  is  the  item  in  which 
modern  education  is  even  now  most  deficient. 

No  doubt  certain  infelicities  tend  to  become  associated  with 
college  athletic  games.  Desire  for  victory  now  and  then  in- 
duces the  use  of  doubtful  means.  The  arts  appropriate  to 
good  play  may  degenerate  into  mean  tricks.  Painful  and  per- 
manent physical  injuries  are  sometimes  incurred.  Accounts  of 
such  accidents  are  usually  much  exaggerated,  yet  the  dangers 
are  so  real  and  serious  as  to  necessitate  constant  surveil- 
lance over  college  athletics  by  college  authorities. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  a  form  of  exereise  is 
not  condemned  by  the  fact  that  it  occasionally  or  often  leads 
to  injuries  or  excesses.  Severe  and  hazardous  exercises  are  not 
only  valuable  themselves,  but  they  are  necessary  to  the  life 
and  continuance  of  those  milder  plays  which  all  commend. 
A  measure  of  risk  in  playing  a  game  nurses  courage  and  adds 
to  the  moral  value  of  the  game.  Moreover,  it  is  precisely  these 
stern  sports  in  which  young  men  can  engage  only  at  their  best 
that  do  most  to  repress  vices  in  those  participant  in  them. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  think  foot-ball,  despite  all  that 
is  said  against  it,  an  invaluable  game.     Rowing,  which  some 
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have  compared  with  it,  I  place  far  beneath  it  in  worth,  vastly 
less  interesting,  enlisting  fewer  men,  and  allowing  much 
smaller  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  moral  traits.  The  asperi- 
ties of  which  bitterest  complaint  is  made  attach  almost  solely 
to  football.  I  believe  that  a  perfectly  adequate  remedy  for  the 
evils  alleged  lies  in  better  work  by  umpires  and  referees. 
Football  is  as  yet  a  new  game  in  America,  and  we  have  few 
if  any  umpires  or  referees  expert  and  stern  enough  to  hold 
players  strictly  to  their  duty.  The  need  is  not  so  much  new 
rules — though  football  rules  undoubtedly  require  some  amend- 
ments to  diminish  the  number  and  violence  of  the  collisions — 
as  it  is  the  perfect  observance  of  those  which  are  accepted. 
Bad  umpiring  is  not  produced  by  ignorance  alone.  Football  is 
well  played  now  in  only  a  very  few  institutions.  It  hence 
occurs  that  such  experts  as  we  can  secure  to  direct  any  game 
are  quite  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  one  contesting  party 
or  the  other.  For  years  such  lack  of  acute,  faithful  and  im- 
partial umpires  afflicted  baseball.  We  at  last  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  men,  wholly  impartial,  whose  business  it  is  to 
umpire  baseball  games  with  the  most  absolute  precision  possible. 
We  shall  in  a  few  years  be  equally  fortunate  in  football,  when, 
I  believe,  all  illegitimate  tricks  and  violence,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  severe  injuries  which  now  occur,  will  be  obviated.  It 
is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  football  to  become  brutal  and 
brutalizing.  Nor  is  this  the  inevitable  consequence  or,  I 
believe,  the  usual  consequence  of  playing  it.  It  does  not  foster 
disregard  4)f  opponents' safety  or  cultivate  the  combative  in- 
stincts. 

Many  of  us  have  witnessed  earnest  and  well-played  games, 
involving  wonderful  displays  of  strategy,  skill  and  strength,  both 
sides  being  determined  to  win,  in  which  not  a  man  was  hart  so 
as  to  feel  it  over  night,  and  in  which  the  utmost  effort  was 
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continually  manifest  in  all  to  avoid  injuring  opponents.  This 
^^Havior  is  the  rule,  "slugging"  and  such  savagery  being 
Exceptional  even  in  the  hardest  fought  games. 

is  in  these  severe  games,  however,  the  great  **  rubber" 
^'^'iies,  as  most  denominate  them,  of  which  but  few  are  played 
^    y^ar,  that  the  main  dangers  and  abuses  occur.  Every 
cC)^^  S^me  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  a  joint  committee  of  the 
concerned,  who  should  appoint  the  umpires  and  ref- 
^•^  land  make  sure  that  only  competent  and  impartial  oiies 
^^dected. 

The  usual  representations  of  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  col- 
lege athletic  sports  certainly  do  not  apply  at  our  University. 
Our  prominent  athletes  use  much  time  in  practice,  but  never, 
I  believe,  save  on  rarest  occasions,  more  than  two  hours  a  day, 
which  all  account  legitimate.    During  the  season  of  intercol- 
legiate competition  much  time  is  of  course  used  in  travel. 
This  is  to  be  regretted.    It  is  for  each  institution  to  say  how 
much  waste  of  this  sort  can  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  the 
spur  to  athletics,  and  so  to  health  and  scholarship,  secured  by 
this  competition.    Interference  with  study  by  exhaustion  of 
mental  energy  through  over-exercise  is  not  with  us  an  appreci- 
able evil. 

The  sports  in  question  unfortunately  do  involve  a  tendency 
to  inordinate  expenditures  of  money.    A  scheme  has  been  de- 
vised by  our  faculty  and  students,  to  be  set  in  operation  next 
year,  by  which  the  finances  connected  with  college  athletics 
5ire  to  be  in  charge  of  an  able  committee,  having  upon  it  a  grad- 
xiate  possessing  maturity  and  judgment.    The  most  rigid  ac- 
counting will  be  insisted  on,  and  no  waste  or  extravagance 
allowed. 

-A  volume  recently  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
titled  '*  Football  Facts  and  Figures,"  is  of  value  in  helping 
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educators  to  correct  conclusions  concerning  this  game.  The 
opinions  and  statistics  contained  in  it  were  collected  by  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Hon.  James  W.  Alexander,  of  Princeton, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twitchell  of  the  Yale  corporation,  ex-Judge 
Henry  E.  Howland  of  the  New  York  bar,  Rev.  Endicott  Pea- 
body  of  the  Groton  School,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon  of  the  Harvard 
board  of  overseers,  and  Mr.  Walter  Camp. 

Among  the  opinions  registered  in  the  book  is  that  of  Col. 
Ernst,  the  superintendent  of  West  Point  Academy. 

He  says  :  **  My  conclusions  are  that  foot-ball  as  controlled 
here  has  been  beneficial  to  scholarship  and  an  aid  to  discipline 
and  should  receive  a  proper  degree  of  encouragement." 

Dr.  Loveland,  a  practicing  surgeon,  addressed  some  250  old 
players  who  had  been  out  of  college  for  from  one  to  ten 
years.  Of  187  replies,  179  reported  a  good  effect  on  the  general 
health,  and  only  eighteen  players  stated  that  they  had  received 
injuries  which  were  a  source  of  serious  inconvenience.  Drs. 
Wood  and  White,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  say: 
**  After  careful  investigation  by  one  of  the  writers  the  fact  was 
conclusively  established  that  no  fatal  or  permanently  disabling 
injury  to  any  foot-ball  player  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  or 
Pen n.  had  occurred  in  all  the  long  series  of  contests  waged 
during  the  preceding  ten  years."  *  *  *  "About  160 
men  played  foot-balJ  during  1893  at  Penn.  without  a  single 
broken  bone  or  any  accident  disabling  a  player  from  either  his 
foot-ball  or  his  academic  duties  for  any  length  of  time."  Dr. 
Hitchcock  of  Cornell,  declares  that  no  foot-ball  player  there  has 
ever  suffered  permanent  injury  from  the  game. 

A  large  number  of  testimonies  from  college  professors  and 
head  masters  commend  the  game,  being  virtually  unanimous 
in  the  conclusion  that  **  its  advantages  decidely  outweigh  its 
disadvantages,''  and  pronouncing  "  foot-ball  conducive  to  a 
healthy,  vigorous  school -life." 
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t*he  committee  sums  up  the  230  pages  of  testimony  and 
^^^tistics  as  follows : 

We  find  that  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who 
^^^^  played  at  Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  during  the  last 
years  is  that  it  has  been  of  marked  benefit  to  them, 
h  physical  development  and  mental  discipline ;  also  that 
regard  the  injuries  sustained  as  generally  unimportant 
and  far  outweighed  by  the  benefits.    We  find  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  players  of  the  University  of  Penn.,  so  far  as  we 
have     received    replies  from    them.    *  •  *    *    Similar  in- 
quiries sent  out  to  the  players  of  the  majority  of  college  teams 
of  the   season  of  1893  have  brought  back  the  same  unvarying 
replies.      *    *    *    *    'YYie  evidence  from    head-masters  of 
heading  academies  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sport  has 
heen  beneficial  to  the  physical  development  and  discipline  of 
^he  school,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  scholarship 
has  certainly  not  suffered." 

^he  following  careful  statistics  of  the  game  as  played  at  a 
'^^nnher  cdF  leading  colleges  in  1894  confirm  these  judgments 
reTu^^g  the  current  opinion  touching  its  danger. 
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■College. 


Number  Player*  kept  Players  kept  from  Players  hurt 

of  out  of  game  study  and  genenil  permanently 

different  for  week  or             activity  for  or  for  term 

Players.  longer.             week  or  longer.  of  years. 


Pennsylvania 

I  GO 

5 

0 

0 

Yale 

55 

I 

0 

0 

Princeton 

95 

7 

I 

0 

Cornell 

8o 

5 

2 

0 

Dartmouth 

77 

8 

0 

0 

Brown 

6S 

I 

,  I 

0 

Amherst 

32 

I 

0 

0 

Wesleyan 

30 

5 

0 

0 

Union 

50 

2 

2 

0 

Colgate 

28 

2 

0 

0 

West  Point 

56 

I 

0 

0 

Rutgers 

45 

0 

0 

0 

Lehigh 

'25 

10 

I 

0 

Franklin  &  M 

50 

4 

I 

I 

Dickinson 

30 

5 

0 

0 

Purdue 

29 

0 

0 

0 

Univ.  Illinois 

75 

4 

2 

0 

**  Kansas 

90 

4 

0 

0 

I 

,112 

65 

10 

I 

For  those  in  perfect  health  and  trained  to  it,  foot-ball  is 
safer  than  either  rowing,  yachting,  gunning  or  riding  to  hounds. 
Rowing  appears  to  be  many  times  as  fatal.  So  is  baseball.  Dur- 
ing 1894  several  men  were  killed  by  flying  bats  or  swift  curves. 
Even  tennis  is  worse.  Several  serious  and  painful  injuries  have 
recently  occurred  in  this  game.  One  athlete  slipped  and  sus- 
tained a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg;  another  suffered  greatly 
from  a  bad  injury  to  his  ankle,  and  a  third,  after  seven  years 
of  foot-ball  at  Princeton  without  injury,  sprained  his  ankle  so 
severely  at  tennis  that  he  was  crippled  for  five  weeks.  Yet 
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the  game  of  tennis  is  a  most  valuable  and  delightful  one, 
worthy  of  the  utmost  promotion. 

The  University  was,  the  past  year,  uncommonly  fortunate 
financially.  Though  no  new  etidowment  can  be  reported,  the 
income  from  our  securities  has  been  so  little  impaired  and  the 
increase  of  fees  from  students  so  considerable— more  than 
$14,000  in  excess  of  the  largest  amount  ever  previously  de- 
rived from  this  source — that  the  deficit  for  the  year  ending 
last  April  15  was  found  to  be  but  $2,645.54.  All  this  was  of 
course,  covered  by  the  pledges  made  during  the  preceding  year 
by  generons  friends  of  the  University — covered,  too,  by  a  draft 
of  less  than  fourteen  per  cent,  upon  each  share  guaranteed. 
This  result  is  the  more  gratifying  in  that  it  was  not  rendered 
possible  by  any  pinching  or  unusual  economies. 

Following  is  a  summary,  taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
of  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  University: 

Capital  of  the  working  Funds : 

Common  Fund  Proper,     .-  -      -  $429,14492 

Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,    -  -      -        100,554  33 

J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund,       -  66,974  00 


These  **  Working  Funds "  are  so  called  because  their  in- 
come is  available  for  the  regular  and  stated  expenses  which  the 
University  has  to  meet.  The  category  of  the  'Working  Funds" 
excludes  the  following:  the  Scholarship  and  Fellowship  Funds, 
the  Library  Funds  [including  the  Olney  Fund  for  Plants  and 
Botanical  Books],  all  Premium  and  Prize  Funds,  The  Marshall 
Woods  Art  Fund,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  Fund,  the 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 
Romeo  Ellon  Professorship  Fund, 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund,  - 


$596*673  25 


401931  25 
50,518  64 
50,000  00 
25,000  00 
35'320  25 


200,770  14 


$797,443  39 
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Wilson  Physical  Apparatus  Fund,  and  the  Class  of  1868  Art 
Fund.  These  cannot  be  called  "Working  Funds,"  since  their 
income  is  destined  for  some  special  purpose  and  not  available 
for  the  general  expenses  of  the  University. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Fund  and  the  J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund, 
while  not  fusible  in  the  Common  Fund  proper,  are  tributary 
thereto,  since  the  income  from  these  can  be  used  for  general 
purposes.  All  sums  received  from  students,  including  the 
proceeds  of  all  the  scholarships  and  the  proceeds  of  the  D.  W. 
Lyman  Studejits*  Fund  and  of  the  Aid  Fund,  are  also  turned 
into  the  Common  Fund.  All  items  of  incidental  income  are 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  income  of  the  Common  Fund,  together  with  that  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Smith  Funds,  is  only  (32,348.62.  After  the  ad- 
dition of  the  total  receipts  from  students*  bills  and  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  the  whole  amount  available  for  running 
expenses  this  year  was  $1 17,319.34,  against  an  expenditure 
during  the  year  of  $119,965.88,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $2,646.54. 

The  income  from  the  Prize,  Premium  and  Fellowship  Funds 
invested  and  administered  by  the  University,  naturally  does 
not  appear  anywhere  in  this  statement,  being  paid  to  the 
proper  recipient,  in  cash.  The  income  from  the  various  Library 
Funds,  General,  Dimanr  Gammell,  Jones,  Olney  (for  Plants 
and  Botanical  Books)  is  paid  out  for  books,  except  such  part 
of  the  last  as  is  appropriated  for  plants.  The  use  made  of  the 
income  from  the  Wilson  Physical  Apparatus  Fund  and  the 
Class  1868  Classical  Art  Fund  is  clear  from  the  titles  of  the 
Funds.  The  income  of  the  Marshall  Woods  Art  Fund  is  yearly 
added  to  the  principal. 

The  income  of  the  Professorship  Funds  is  in  each  case  some- 
what more  than  enough  to  pay  the  actual  amounts  which  have 
at  present  to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  the  conditions  attached 
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to  these  Funds  are  such  that  the  surplus  income  cannot  be 
used  to  offset  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  Common 
Fund. 

Balance  sheet  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  i^^  iSgs 
Special  Professorship  Funds 
INCOME 

Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 


Elton  Professorship  Fund, 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  Historv  Professorship  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund, 


$3,017  14 
1,986  22 

3»873  35 
1,285  ^ 
»»4»5  97 


EXPENDITURES 
Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 
Elton  Professorship  Fund, 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, 
Gvmnasium  Fund,  .... 


$11,647  68 


$3,000  00 
2,000  00 
3,850  00 
1,200  00 

1,500  00   $11,550  00 


Common,  Lincoln  and  Smith  Funds 

INCOME  ^ 

Common  Fund,  Investments.  24,265  12 

Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,             .       .  5*603  90 

J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund.                .       .       .  2»479  60 

Term  Bills,  Cash  trom  students  turned  into 

the  Common  Fund,                     .  73»075  57 

From  scholarships,  etc.,      .       .  8,255  88 

From  Women's  examination  fees,  2,271  12 

Commencement  Dinner  fees,  turned  into 

Common  Fund,   472  00 

MisceHaneous,   796  15 

Donations,   100  00 


32,348  62 


83.602  57 


1,368  15 
$i'7.3'9  34 
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Charged  to  Deficiency  account, 


2,646  54 


$119,965  88 


EXPENDITURES 
Common,  Lincoln  and  Smith  Funds,  .  119*965  88 

$119,965  88 

The  various  Library  Funds,  General,  Gammell,  Jones, 
Olney  [plants  and  botanical  books],  comprisie  a  capital  of 
$56,699.10,  yielding  an  income  for  the  last  financial  year,  of 
$2,624. 

The  various  scholarship  funds.  General,  Bartlett.  Glover, 
Sherman,  Dunn,  Hartshorn,  Class  of  1838,  Lyman  P.  S.  Fund 
[$71,200.]  and  Aid  Fund  [$8,428.5 1],  comprise  a  capital  of 
$191,677.16,  yielding  an  income  last  year,  of  $8,516.23. 

The  various  fellowship,  premium  and  prize  funds.  Presi- 
dent's, T.  Carpenter  Elocution.  T.  Carpenter  Premium,  L. 
Carpenter  Premium,  Hartshorn,  Foster,  Hicks,  Lyon,  G.  A.  R. 
and  Philadelphia  Alumni  [$3,866.04]  comprise  a  capital  of 
$34*874.38,  yielding  an  income  last  year,  of  $1,5 75. 03. 

The  Marshall  Woods  Lectureship  Fund,  whose  income  is 
capitalized  each  year,  now  amounts  to  $8,817.81.  The  Wilson 
Physical  Apparatus  Fund  is  $13,500;  the  Class  of  1868  Art 
Fund,  $1,000  ;  the  Natural  History  Museum  Fund,  $151.78  ; 
the  Alumni  Development  Fund,  $1,462.1 1  ;  the  Gymnasium 
Building  Fund  [special],  $1,700;  the  Gymnasium  Equipment 
Fund,  $3,807.31. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  are  in  their 
usual  good  order.  The  heating  plant  works  satisfactorily.  The 
past  year,  for  the  first  time,  Rhode  Island  Hall,  basement  in- 
cluded, was  warmed  from  this  source,  and  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty.  It  is  proposed  now  to  connect  also  the  Library 
with  our  general  heating  system.  This  new  demand  for  heat, 
together  with  that  originated  by  the  hall  soon  to  be  completed, 
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will  necessitate  a  new  boiler  in  the  Heating  Station.  This 
will,  however,  be  an  excellent  investment,  as  the  suggested 
enlargements  of  the  plant  can  all  be  made  without  involving  a 
dollar's  worth  of  new  outlay  for  service.  A  slightly  greater 
consumption  of  coal  will  form  the  only  increment  of  expense. 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  additional  dormitory  and 
recitation  rooms,  the  Corporation,  at  its  meeting  in  September 
last,  voted  to  erect  a  new  building  to  answer  both  these  pur- 
poses. This  building  is  well  advanced  and  will  be  finished  by 
September.  It  stands  directly  east  of  Wilson  Hall,  and  is 
eighty-four  feet  long  by  fifty  wide.  It  will  contain,  in  its 
second,  third  and  fourth  ptories,  thirty-six  dormitory  rooms,  each 
for  two  students,  thus  making  residences  for  seventy- two  men. 
Applications  for  all  these  rooms  are  already  in. 

The  basement  of  the  new  building  is  to  be  arranged  as  a 
Botanical  Laboratory  and  will  excellently  serve  that  purpose  for 
many  years.  It  will  be  dry  and  perfectly  fire-proof.  The  first 
story  will  for  the  present  be  fitted  up  for  recitations,  affording 
great  relief  in  that  way.  However,  the  structure  of  this  build- 
ing is  such  that  whenever  plentiful  recitation  facilities  are  pro- 
vided elsewhere,  these  recitation  rooms  can  with  little  expense 
be  made  into  dormitories. 

The  thanks  of  the  Corporation  are  due  to  Messrs.  Gammell 
and  Sweetland,  members  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Advisory 
and  Executive  Committee  charged  with  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  edifice,  for  their  assiduous  and  val- 
uable labors  in  this  business.  The  entire  Advisory  and 
Executive  Committee  has,  as  usual,  done  much  painstaking 
work  for  the  University ;  as  has  also  the  Real  Estate  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Carter  Woods  has  wrought  prominently  in  both  these 
committees,  with  his  customary  energy,  kindness,  and  judg- 
ment.    The  Library  Committee  has  held  monthly  meetings 
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and  performed  much  labor.  Several  gentlemen,  of  whom  1 
must  specially  name  Mr.  Charles  H.  Merriman,  have 
devoted  generous  time  and  toil  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Guar- 
anty Plan,  and  its  success  is  owing  to  their  exertions.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  enlargement  of  our  premises  and  the 
corresponding  multiplication  of  his  cares,  the  Steward 
of  the  University  has  faithfully  and  acceptably  fulfilled 
his  office.  By  deputing  to  subordinates  certain  duties 
which  he  once  discharged  personally,  he  is  able  to  keep 
in  order  our  entire  real  estate,  that  more  remote  as 
well  as  that  of  the  central  plant,  supervising  servants  and 
laborers,  purchasing,  effecting  repairs,  and  much  else.  The 
Registrar,  too,  whose  duties  wax  arduous  at  even  a  more  rapid 
rate,  deserves  praise  for  the  skill,  patience,  fidelity  and  unre- 
mitting assiduity  with  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task. 
The  compass  and  diversity  of  the  teaching  done  in  the  Univer- 
sity during  the  year  appears  from  the  special  reports  hereto 
/subjoined  from  my  colleagues  in  the  faculty. 

The  death,  at  his  Boston  residence,  of  the  Hon.  Eustace  C. 
Fitz,  A.  M.,  a  member  of  this  Corporation,  occurred  on  May 
27th,  too  late  to  be  noted  in  the  early  part  of  this  Report, 
which  had  already  been  printed.  Mr.  Fitz  was  born  in  1833. 
Though  well  educated  and  always  in  love  with  books  and  with 
intellectual  pursuits,  he  early  chose  for  himself  a  business 
career,  and  this  he  pursued  unremittingly  through  life.  In 
1858  Mr.  Fitz  became  a  member  of  the  iron  and  steel  firm  of 
Farrar,  Follett  and  Co.,  Boston,  remaining  in  it  till  1863.  He 
then  withdrew  in  order  to  join  the  new  firm  of  Fuller,  Dana 
and  Fitz,  which  at  once  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade  and 
has  continued  therein  ever  since,  Mr.  Fitz  being,  through 
several  of  his  latest  years,  its  head.  Mr.  Fitz  was  remarkably 
successful  in  business.    His  strict  integrity  and  his  sagacious 
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judgment  in  business  affairs  led  to  the  choice  of  him  for 
numerous  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was 
president  of  several  important  corporations,  an  influential 
director  in  a  great  number  more,  his  business  inerests  and 
reputation  not  being  confined  to  Boston  but  reaching  to  remote 
sections  of  the  country.  Busy  as  he  was  with  banking,  manu- 
facturing, and  the  management  of  railways,  Mr.  Fitz  always 
maintained  a  warm  interest  in  politics.  Chelsea — his  resi- 
dence during  most  of  his  active  life — he  represented  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  Governor 
Ames's  council,  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1880,  and  served  for  many  years  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Mass.  board  of  prison  commissioners.  All  high  edu- 
cational, philanthropic,  and  religious  movements  also  had  his 
sympathy  and  support,  and  he  personally  promoted  such  so 
far  as  he  was  able.  He  was  for  years  a  trustee  of  the  Chelsea 
Public  Library,  donating  to  the  city  of  Chelsea  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  service,  a  library  building  costing  $25,000.  He  served 
efficiently  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Wellesley  College.  Of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Newton  Theological  Institution 
he  was  long  time  President.  In  1887  he  was  elected  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Brown  University,  and  this  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Fitz  possessed  extraordinary  executive  and  administra- 
tive gifts.  He  was  a  pleasing  and  effiective  public  speaker,  and 
an  admirable  presiding  officer.  He  was  ever  affable  and  gra- 
cious, frank  and  decided  in  counsel,  and  ready,  brief,  lumin- 
ous and  concilatory  in  debate.  All  the  circles  where  he  was 
known  will  feel  his  loss  painfully  and  long. 
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\^Report  of  the  Joint  Library  Committee^ 

To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University  :  • 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

During  the  past  ^ear  the  Committee  have  held  their  regular  monthly 
meetings.  They  are  happy  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  Library  has 
been  done  as  efficiently  as  its  inadequate  means  permit,  and  that  its  use 
increases.  A  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  librarian  has  necessarily 
been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  General  or  (listorical  Cata- 
logue of  Brown  University,  a  work  of  great  interest  to  the  alumni  and 
of  great  utility  to  the  University,  but  forming  no  part  of  the  regular 
duties  of  a  library.  This  being  completed,  his  time  will  next  year  be 
more  entirely  free  for  library  work.  But  the  committee  are  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  the  library  force  is  imperatively  re- 
quired. That  force  now  consists  of  the  librarian,  one  assistant  libra- 
rian and  one  cataloguer.  Statistics  to  be  quoted  later  will  show  that 
in  none  of  the  more  conspicuous  colleges  and  universities  is  the  at- 
tempt made  to  administer  a  library  of  similar  size  to  ours  without  a 
force  at  least  twice  as  great  as  this. 

From  the  opening  of  the  academic  year  to  the  present  time  the 
library  has  been  open  on  each  week-day  from  nine  to  five,  and  again 
from  seven  to  ten,  while  during  the  last  summer  vacation  it  was  open 
from  ten  to  four.  In  view  of  the  advantages  of  continuous  work  on 
the  part  of  readers,  the  committee  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  whereby  the  library  may  be  kept  open  continuously  on  week-days 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  ten  in  the  evening.  They  also  earnestly 
recommend  that  it  be  kept  open  on  Sundays  during  at  least  a  part  of 
the  day. 

Since  the  first  of  October  the  work  of  preparing  a  card-catalogue  of 
the  library  has  progressed,  with  some  interruptions.  About  four 
thousand  volumes  have  been  catalogued,  making  about  one-nineteenth 
of  the  whole  library.  Only  one  cataloguer  is  employed,  and  not  all  of 
her  time  can  be  given  to  this  service.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that 
ilie  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  this  work  be  increased.  Not 
only  is  the  incovenience  of  administering  a  partially  uncatalogued 
library  enormous,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  experience  that  the 
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absence  of  a  complete  catalogue  to  our  library  impedes  or  blocks  every 
effort  of  every  professor  or  advanced  student  who  attempts  to  do  any 
work  of  originator  extensive  research.  The  table  of  statistics  presented 
with  this  report  will  show  that,  of  all  the  conspicuous  university,  or 
college  libraries,  that  of  Brown  University  is  the  only  one  which  has 
not  a  substantially  complete  card-catalogue. 

The  accessions  of  the  year  have  numbered  1,906  volumes,  831  ac- 
quired by  gift  and  1,075  purchase.  During  the  year  the  library  has 
spent  for  books  the  remaining  portion  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars given  by  friends  of  the  University  last  year  for  immediate  pur- 
chases, and  the  greater  portion  of  a  generous  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars 
made  with  similar  intent  by  the  class  of  1884  at  last  Commencement. 
Thus  $2,706.44  has  been  spent,  nominally  from  the  general  library 
fund.  But  the  permanent  invested  funds  of  the  library  remain  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  figure  as  four  years  ago.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  three  special  funds  restricted  to  the  purchase 
of  books  in  history  and  botany,  the  library  fund  remains  almost  exactly 
where  it  was  fifty-seven  years  ago.  In  1838  it  amounted  to  $25,000.  It 
now  amounts,  with  the  exceptions  above  noted,  to  $26,500,  though  the 
number  of  students  has  meantime  increased  five-fold,  and  the  number 
of  studies  pursued  and  teachers  employed  has  increased  in  even  greater 
proportion.  For  purchases  under  the  Olney  Fund  $777.61  have  been 
expended,  under  the  Gammell  Fund  $509.29,  under  the  Diman  Fund 
$433.88.  But  the  regular  income  of  the  general  library  fund  is  now 
only  suflScient  to  meet  the  expenditures  for  continuations,  for  binding 
and  for  periodicals.  The  number  of  periodicals  taken  necessarily  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  with  the  development  of  the  University,  a 
certain  supply  of  scientific  journals  being  indispensable  to  advanced 
work  in  any  department.  It  is  believed  that  our  purchases  of  them 
are  not  excessive.  The  accompanying  table  shows  that  no  other  of  the 
libraries  therein  represented  subscribes  to  so  few. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  henceforth,  except  in 
history  and  botanj',  the  library  can  make  no  more  new  purchases  of 
books  with  its  present  resources.  In  view  of  the  vital  importance  of 
this  department  of  the  University,  the  committee  feel  it  their  duty  to 
make  an  urgent  appeal  for  an  increase  of  the  library's  income.  The 
library  ought  not  to  depend  for  its  expansion  upon  the  annual  gifts  of 
generous  individuals  or  classes.  If  large  additions  to  its  permanent 
funds  are  not  forthcoming  it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  committee  that 
the  corporation  will  find  it  possible  to  make  an  annual  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  books  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Universitj'. 
They  would  add  that  this  seems  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
laige  university  libraries  of  the  country. 

Under  the  impression  that  among  the  more  important  American  in- 
stitutions of  learning  the  past  ten  years  have  been  a  period  of  rapid 
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expansion  in  library  equipment,  in  which  Brown  University  has  but 
in  a  small  degree  participated,  the  committee  sent  a  circular  of  inquiry 
to  nine  of  the  chief  university  and  college  libraries,  asking  questions 
as  to  the  following  points :  the  present  number  of  their  bound  volumes, 
the  number  in  1885,  the  total  sum  expended  in  payments  for  books 
(including  payments  for  periodicals  and  binding)  in  the  last  year  for 
which  accounts  had  been  made  up,  the  total  of  invested  funds  the  in- 
come of  which  belongs  to  the  library,  the  total  of  such  funds  in  1885, 
the  numberof  men,  women  and  boys  employed  in  the  library,  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  card-catalogue,  and  the  numberof  periodicals  taken  by 
the  library.    These  inquiries  were  answered  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
by  the   librarians  respectively,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  accom- 
panyinor  table.    While  differences  of  system  make  comparison  difficult 
in  respect  to  some  points,  in  most  respects  the  comparisons  suggested 
are  fair.    The  libraries  represented  in  the  table  are,  besides  our  own, 
those    of  Harvard   University,  Amherst  College,  Yale  University, 
Columbia  College,  Cornell  University,  the  University  of  Michigan,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.    Ten  years  ago  these  libraries  were, 
upon  tHe  average,  if  the  Harvard  library  be  excepted,  of  about  the  same 
size  as  ours.    It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  table:  (i)  that  while 
our  library  has  increased  twenty  per  cent,  since  1885,  the  other  libraries, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Amherst  College,  have  increased  by  from 
thirty-three  to  over  two  hundred  per  cent.;  (2)  that  whereas  in  1885 
only  two  out  of  eight  were  larger  than  ours,  in  1895  five  out  of  nine 
are  larger;  (3)  that  every  other  library  represented  has  a  larger  sum 
to  spend  for  books,  most  of  them  from  two  to  six  limes  as  much  ;  (4) 
that  whereas  our  fund  has  in  ten  years  grown  only  by  the  addition  of 
two  svims  specially  restricted  to  books  of  history,  the  funds  of  most  of 
the  other  libraries  have  either  been  increased  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion or  been  raised  from  nothing  to  sums  far  surpassing  ours;  (5)  that, 
as  rnaj^   be  seen  by  comparison  of  funds  with  expenditures,  in  most 
cases  additional  appropriations  are  made  out  of  the  universitv  chests; 

,  making  comparison  only  with  libraries  of  the  same  size,  none 
has  so  small  a  force  as  ours,  most  of  these  having  a  force  two  or  three 
times  as  great;  (7)  that  the  library  of  Brown  University  is  the  only 
one  Here  represented  which  has  not  yet  been  provided  with  a  complete 


"^catalogue;  (8)  that  every  one  takes  more  journals  than  we  do. 

l>elieved  that  these  figures  speak  concerning  the  position  of  our 
A^ith  a  cogency  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  committee  to 
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'^ate  :f  urther  upon  its  needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


*o,  1895. 


By  order  of  the  Committee, 

J.  Franklin  JamEvSon,  Secretary. 
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[Report  of  the  Librarian\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  present  herewith  my  second  report  as  librarian  for  the  period  from 
June  II,  1894  to  June  10,  1895. 

The  library  was  kept  open  from  10  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.  during  the  entire 
summer  vacation,  and  the  increase  of  the  library  force  now  makes  it 
possible  to  continue  this  desirable  practice.  Good  progress  was  made 
during  the  summer  in  labelling  and  shelf-listing  the  books,  a  work 
which  has  been  continued  more  slowly  throughout  the  year.  With 
the  beginning  of  October  the  new  card  catalogue  was  commenced  by 
Miss  Mabel  Temple.  This  most  important  guide  to  the  contents  of  the 
library  is  now  complete  for  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Natural 
and  non-Christian  Religions,  and  the  Social  Sciences.  The  Natural 
Sciences  and  History  will  next  be  catalogued.  Two  large  cases  have 
been  built  in  the  west  wing  of  the  library,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the 
shelves  devoted  to  History.  A  folding  door  has  been  added  to  the 
room  containing  the  Harris  collection,  which  permits  its  convenient 
use  as  a  seminary  room. 

I  have  fortunately  been  able  during  the  year  to  complete  our  sets  of 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  and  the  Nation;  the  latter  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce  of  the  class  of  1850.  Another 
gift  of  importance  in  the  work  of  the  University  is  the  39  volumes  of 
the  Buddhist  Tripitaka,  presented  by  the  King  of  Siam.  But  the  chief 
benefaction  received  by  the  library  during  the  year  is  the  gift  of 
$1,026.00  from  the  class  of  1884.  This  has  made  possible  important 
extensions  of  the  library's  resources  in  the  departments  of  Engineering, 
Biologv,  and  Political  Economy.  The  total  number  of  books  received 
by  gift  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  831 ;  by  purchase 
1,075;  1,906.    The  reference  use  of  the  library  has  shown  a  de- 

cided increase,  and  might  well  justify  a  further  extension  of  the  hours 
of  opening,  for  the  hour  from  5  to  6  p.  m.  on  week  days,  and  for  some 
portion  of  Sunday. 

During  the  first  term  I  gave  three  lectures  to  the  Freshmen  on  the 
use  of  the  library.  All  my  spare  time  since  July  ist  has  been  devoted 
to  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the  Historical  Catalogue  of  Brown 
University  1764-1894.  In  this  work,  now  virtually  completed,  I  have 
had  the  intelligent  assistance  of  Miss  Mary  D.  Vaughan  of  the 
Women's  College.  To  the  faithful  co-operation  in  the  regular  work 
of  the  library  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Burn  ham  and  Miss 
Temple  I  would  also  bear  appreciative  testimony. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 
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{Report  of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Elton  Professor  of  Natural 

Theology^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  report  tor  the 
year  1894-95  as  follows : 

For  the  course  of  lectures  on  Philosophical  Introduction  which  I 
have  formerly  given  to  the  Junior  Class,  I  substituted  this  year  the 
study  of  Deductive  Logic.  The  vigorous  drill  in  accurate  modes  of 
thought,  as  well  as  the  acquaintance  with  the  historical  terminology  of 
philosophy  which  such  a  study  insures  seems  to  me  to  make  it  in- 
dispensable to  the  beginner.  The  text-book  was  Jevons*  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Logic,  but  in  place  of  oral  recitations  1  gave  three  written 
tests  in  addition  to  the  first  examination,  taking  the  remainder  of  the 
time  tor  composition  and  illustration  of  the  subject  after  the  lecture 
method.  The  result  was  so  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  close  atten- 
tion paid  by  the,  whole  class,  that  I  expect  to  repeat- the  course  in  this 
form  next  year.  The  course  of  lectures  formerly  given  to  this  cIpss 
may  constitute  a  new  elective  study  when  the  department  is  increased 
by  the  accession  of  Professor  Everett. 

The  class  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  both  the  largest  and 
the  best  class  in  that  subject  since  I  began  my  work  here.  It  nnmbered 
from  18  to  20  students  throughout  the  year.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  essentially  the  same  as  last  year.  I  am  especially  en- 
couraged by  the  intelligent  interest  in  this  course,  because  of  its  fun- 
damental importance  to  the  work  of  the  department. 

In  Theoretical  Ethics  I  used  my  recently  published  Study  of  Ethical 
Principles  as  a  text-book,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  not  only  effected 
a  large  saving  of  time,  but  also  resulted  in  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject 
by  the  students  than  was  attained  by  the  lecture  method  which  I  for- 
merly followed.  The  interest  in  ethical  study  at  the  University  is  very 
marked,  and  is  doubtless  stimulated  by  the  large  opportunity  given  for 
the  consideration  of  the  practical  application  of  ethical  principles  to 
the  social  problems  of  our  time. 

I  have  given  two  courses  in  Philosophy  of  Religion,  one  on  the  met- 
aphysical basis  of  religion,  the  other  on  the  content  of  the  religious 
consciousness.  In  the  former  course  I  used  Deussen^s  lately  translated 
Metaphysics  in  the  second  term,  and  Browne's  Philosophy  of  Theism 
in  the  third.  The  presence  of  two  graduate  students  was  peculiarlv 
stimulating  to  the  discussions;  but  the  same  cause  perhaps  contributed, 
by  raising  the  level  of  the  argument,  to  warn  off  the  ordinary  und;;r- 
graduate.  In  spite  of  the  small  numbers,  and  perhaps  partly  for  that 
reason,  the  course  was  in  my  opinion  highly  satisfactory.  The  course 
on  the  content  of  religious  consciousness  proved  much  more  attractive; 
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the  wo«"k  was  conducted  by  lecture  and  discussion,  without  a  text-book. 
I  con  t;^  "i^plate  the  extension  of  this  course  through  two  terms. 

TY\^  >*ork  oi  the  Philosophical  Seminary  has  been  very  successful. 
It  consists  of  six  candidates  for  the  Doctorate,  besides  a  lady  candidate 
for  thi a. t:  position  at  another  university,  and  two  visitors.  The  subject 
of  stijcl_y  was  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  It  may  be  .  mentioned 
that  €>T\^  of  the  members  of  the  Seminary  attains  at  this.  Commence- 
ineti  t.  t-lie  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  two  others  that  of  A.  M. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  I  gave  a  course  on  Logic  at  the 
VVoxTien's  College  during  the  Spring  Term. 

In  olosing  my  report  I  wish  to  mention  two  things:  The  first  is 
the  need  of  a  large  addition  of  books  to  the  philosophical  department 
of  the  library.  Many  books  which  were  urgently  required  for  the 
worlc  of  the  department  I  found  it  impossible  this  year  to  get.  The 
libra r^v-  is  particularly  weak  in  the  literature  wanted  by  advanced  and 
graduate  students  of  the  subject.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  want  may 
be  speed  ily  supplied.  The  other  matter  is  the  work  of  the  Phitosophi- 
cal  dut>,  which  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  vigorous  and  excellent. 
The  first  annual  lecture  under  its  auspices  was  given  last  month  by 
Professor  Royce,  of  Harvard,  the  subject  being '•Self-consciousness  and 
Social  consciousness:  their  limits  and  mutual  relations."  The  discus- 
sions o:f  the  club  are  proving  a  most  valuable  stimulus  to  higher  philo- 
sophical tihought  at  the  University, 
ciear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Seth. 


lax 


{^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology^ 

'^^  President  of  Brown  University: 

-Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to 
following  report : 
^    ^vvork  with  the  Juniors  has  consisted  as  usual  of  the  required 
coMirse    in  Psychology  extending  through  two  terms,  and  an  elective 
cOMr-^^   of  one  term  in  elementary  laboratory  work.    In  the  former  I 
^  ^Viis  year  depended  more  on  lectures  than  heretofore,  with  a  view 
^^^^-enting  clearly  a  systematic  and  connected  outline  of  the  science; 
*         ^^ve  used  the  text-book  mainly  for  reference  and  for  additional 
re^c^^^^  in  details.    The  laboratory  course  has  consisted  of  demonstra- 
^^^^  and  elementary  practice  in  the  field  of  sensations. 

»ny  advanced  work  in  Psychology  for  Seniors  and  graduates  I 
separated  the  theoretical  from  the  experimental  work,  thus  mak- 
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ing  two  courses  of  what  has  previously  been  given  in  one.  Under- 
graduate interest  in  advanced  Psychology  is  much  larger  in  theoretical 
than  in  experimental  investigation.  In  the  former  one  term  was  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  the  Fundamental  Problems  of  Psychology;  one  to 
a  discussion  of  Abnormal  Psychology;  and  the  third  to  investigations 
in  the  little-worked  field  of  Temperament  and  Character, 

Very  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  laboratory  equipment 
during  the  year.  I  have  constructed  with  the/iid  of  the  work-shop  the 
following  apparatus : 

I  small  automatic  shutter. 

1  larger  automatic  shutter  of  aluminum. 

I  apparatus  for  rapidity  of  movement. 

1  apparatus  for  Cirrocular  mixture  and  contrast  of  colors. 

I  set  suggestion  weights. 

I  apparatus  for  time  measurements  to  the  i-icoo  part  of  a  second,  for 
which  an  induction  coil  was  purchased ;  and  various  minor  pieces. 

In  the  History  of  Philosophy  I  have  held  my  usual  course  in  Authors 
for  Seniors  and  graduates.  By  request  of  a  number  of  students  I  have 
also  given  during  the  third  term  a  seminary  for  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  Bradley's  Appearance  and  Reality.  This  course  was  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  students,  not  counting  in  the  regular 
curriculum,  and  shows  the  large  interest  in  philosophical  problems 
which  has  been  awakened  in  the  University. 

This  interest  has  been  shown  also  by  the  large  attendance  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Philosophical  Club,  which  has  proved  a  great 
aid  in  broadening  and  strengthening  our  work  in  philosophy.  The 
club  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  its  first  annual  public  lecture 
the  services  of  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard,  who  presented  a  valuable 
discourse  of  remarkable  depth  and  insight. 

The  course  in  Logic  which  I  had  announced  for  the  third  term  was 
not  given,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Seth  proposed  to  give  a 
practically  identical  course  in  his  required  work  for  the  Juniors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  Delabarrr. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  English  Language'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir:    I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  year  1894-95. 

All  the  courses  usually  given  by  me  have  been  given  during  the  year 
just  closing.  In  all  but  the  advanced  course  in  Middle  English — taken 
by  four  (4)  graduate  students — there  has  been  an  increase  in  numbers. 
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due  to  the  general  growth  of  the  University  and  the  steadily  increasing 
'utei^Bt  in  English  studies. 

X*he  nu  in  her  of  Seniors  and  graduate  students  who  elected  the  course 
in  Gig^Hieenth  Century  Literature  which  I  unwisely  added  to  my  oidi- 
^^ry   work,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  the  course  in  spite  of  the 
^^^y  <iesialtory  character  of  the  instruction,  gave  sufficient  evidence 
^hat  We  were  right  in  believing  that  the  work  of  the  department  must 
J* enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  University.    It  is  there- 
doubly  gratifying  that  Mr.  Dodge  has  been  nominated  to  the 
*"Pora.tion  for  an  instructorship  in  English  Literature.    His  tastes 
^^^lai  rements  make  him  specially  fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  courses 
^.^^^^*^H  we  are  now  in  greatest  need.    With  the  enlargement  of  the 
in  ^    ^^hias  made  possible,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  interest 
^^Hsh  studies  will  continue  to  increase. 


^■i>  1895. 


I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Manly. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  History] 

To  THB  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
during  the  academic  year  1894-95. 

My  work  with  undergraduates  has  been  precisely  similar  to  that  done 
during  the  year  preceding.  I  am  happy  to  testify  to  the  industry  and 
earnestness  with  which  every  student  in  every  class  has  pursued  his 
courses.  Excepting  one  young  man,  who  delighted  me  by  withdrawing 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  I  have  had  no  student  in  any  of  thrse  courses 
who  did  not  intend  and  endeavor  to  do  excellent  work.  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Jastram  was  graduated  with  Senior  honors  in  History. 

A  conference  course  upon  special  points  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  open  to  graduates  and  to  a  few  of  the  best  undergraduates,  was 
added  this  year  with  excellent  results.    The  influence  of  graduate 
students  upon  undergraduates,  in  such  courses  as  this  or  in  the  histor- 
ical seminary,  is  among  the  best  fruits  of  the  effort  to  engage  in 
graduate  instruction.    Seven  giaduate  students  have  pursued  one  or 
^he  other  courses  offered  for  such  students— courses  in  general  princi- 
f>les  of  historical  criticism,  in  the  constitutional  history  of  the  English 
C^ommonwealth,  in  the  legal  history  of  Rome  and  England,  and  in 
"^.»nerican  history.    Mr.  James  Q.  Dealey  leceived  at  Commencement 
'      ie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  after  a  course  of  which  the  major 
^"^^ortion  fell  within  the  department  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  but 
^  dissertation  in  the  department  of  History,  its  subject  being  the 
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earlier  portion  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Texas.  Mr.  Edmund 
C.  Burnett  and  Miss  Mary  El  Woolley  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  after  courses  of  resident  study  of  which  the  major  portion  con- 
sisted of  history. 

I  feel  constrained  to  repeat  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  the 
practice  of  enrolling  non-resident  graduate  students  as  candidates  for 
the  master's  degree  has  shown  highly  unsatisfactory  results,  and  can- 
not be  regarded  with  favor,  so  far  as  work  in  history  is  concenied. 
This  year's  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  twenty-three  such  candi- 
dates marked  as  students  in  history.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Henry  K. 
Rowe,  presented  himself  for  examination  and  obtained  the  degree. 
Of  the  rest,  five  at  the  first  of  June  reported  themselves  as  having  during 
the  previous  six  months  done  nothing  upon  the  courses  marked  out 
for  them;  nine  reported  whplly  insignificant  amounts  read;  four  have 
made  no  reply  to  my  request  for  a  report;  two  have  resigned  their 
candidacy.  Only  two  can  be  said  to  have  done  a  creditable  amount  of 
work,  and  one  of  these  has  been  a  resident  student  at  another  university. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 


{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Physiology'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  Professor  of  Physiology  herewith  presents  his  annual  report: 
During  the  academic  year  1894-95  instruction  in  Physiology  was 
given  during  the  first  two  terms.  The  course  was  an  elective  one  and 
occupied  three  hours  per  week.  It  was  intended  especially  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  class  but  was  chosen  by  some  others,  including  sev- 
eral special  students.  In  all  there  were  twenty-three  students  the  first 
term,  and  twenty  the  second.  The  instruction  was  chiefly  by  means 
of  lectures,  but  in  the  study  of  bones  eriough  material  was  obtained  for 
the  students  to  have  the  use  of  the  actual  specimens  in  their  study  and 
descriptions.  The  course  was  intended  to  cover  the  most  important 
topics  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  Particular  attention  was 
however  given  to  close  relations  between  the  study  of  the  human  or- 
ganism and  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It  has  been  found  that  this 
course  is  now  elected  chiefly  by  those  students  who  prepare  to  study 
medicine,  and  it  was  thought  niost  important  to  give  them  first  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  subject  and  then  to  insist  that  human  anatomy  and 
phvsiologv  were  only  specializations  in  the  broad  domain  of  biology. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  this  course  should  be  an  elementary 
course  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology  covering  the  whole  subject, 
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and  giving  such  general  information  as  every  educated  man  should 
possess.  But  with  the  evolution  of  the  curriculum  it  soon  ceased  to  be 
a  required  course,  and  came  at  last  to  be  elected  by  those  alone  who  in- 
tended to  devote  themselves  to  medical  or  biological  studies.  For  such 
students  a  general  course  such  as  I  have  given  in  past  }'ears  does  not 
seem  to  be  applicable.  If  they  are  to  become  physicians  they  will  later 
on  study  human  anatomy  and  physiology  much  better  than  could  be 
done  in  any  undergraduate  course.  Their  time  could  be  much  belter 
emploved  in  laying  a  thorough  foundation  in  biological  science,  mak- 
ing use  chiefly  of  laboratory  methods.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  thefc>e 
courses  useful  work  might  be  done  in  certain  limited  fields  of  human 
somatology,  as  in  osteology,  as  upon  the  nervous  systems,  or  in  the 
simpler  processes  of  digestion  or  chemical  physiology,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  time  has  come  to  drop  Physiology,*'  in  the  meaning 
that  it  has  had  in  the  past  from  the  curriculum,  and  to  strengthen  the 
department  of  general  biology. 

During  the  fir^t  term  of  the  academic  year  lectures  were  given  to 
the  Freshmen  on  hygiene.  Various  causes  have  operated  to  render 
these  lecture  very  unsatisfactory,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  ot  real  value  unless  the  course  should  be  extended  and  made 
elective. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  V.  Chapin. 


\^Report  of  Ike  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Instruction  in  Geology  was  given  during  the  first  term  to  the  Se- 
niors, with  a  few  Juniors,  the  class  numbering  33.  The  subject  was 
Dynamical  Geology.  Three  lectures  a  week  were  given,  one  lectuie  iti 
the  field  occupying  an  afternoon  each  week.  The  field  work  consist- 
ed in  making  a  geological  section  extending  about  eight  miles  across 
the  city,  east  and  west.  Five  or  six  localities  were  visited,  the  geo- 
logical phenomena  explained,  and  the  class  was  required  to  take  notes 
of  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  strata,  using  the 
compass  and  clinometer,  and  then  afterwards  to  write  out  their  notes 
in  the  form  of  a  weekly  report.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  term  the  sec- 
tion was  plotted  in  the  laboratory,  and  a  colored  diagram  prepared. 
This  work  was  more  thorough  and  practical  than  in  preceding  years, 
and  the  class  as  a  whole  seemed  much  interested  in  the  field  and  labo- 
ratory. 

The  second  term  was  devoted  to  Historical  Geology,  with  the  ele- 
ments of  mineralogy  and  lithology.    The  class  numbered  19.     A  spe- 
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cial  course  of  reading  was  assigned  to  one  student,  who  prepared  a 
lengthy  essay  on  the  folded  structure  of  rocks. 

Some  time  has  been  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  teaching  col- 
lections of  rocks  and  fossils.  Numerous  fossils  and  casts  were  added 
by  purchase,  including  the  looth  of  a  mammoth  and  a  rare  crinoid  of 
peculiar  type  from  Kansas,  tertiary  fossils  from  the  Paris  Basin,  with 
casts  of  the  Archaiopteryx,  of  birds  with  teeth,  Glyptodon,  sabre-toothed 
tiger,  and  other  forms.  Also  a  number  of  lantern  slides  of  restora- 
tions of  the  scenery  of  past  geological  ages,  and  of  mesozoic  and  ter- 
tiary mammals  from  newly  published  sources.  My  private  work  in 
geology  has  been  tracing  from  their  original  rock  beds  and  mapping  the 
different  trains  of  boulders  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  results  have  been 
laid  before  my  class. 

The  course  in  Zoology  given  in  the  second  term,  and  open  to  the 
Junior  class,  was  attended  by  25.  It  was  conducted  on  the  same  general 
plan  as  in  former  years;  though  with  some  changes.  Much  stress  was 
laid  on  the  genealogy  of  the  different  types  of  animals,  a  topic  never 
failing  to  interest  a  class.  Besides  daily  recitations  from  lecture  notes 
and  the  test  book,  several  essays  were  required.  My  private  studies  in 
zoology  have  been  given  to  the  anatomy  and  phylogeny  of  insects  and 
allied  animals. 

The  class  in  Anthropology,  instructed  during  the  third  term,  num- 
bered 34,  consisting  mostly  of  Seniors,  with  a  number  of  Juniors  and 
one  Sophomore.  The  lecture  notes  were  supplemented  by  a  text-book, 
and  the  preparation  of  essays.  Several  of  the  lectures  were  illustrated 
by  new  lantern  views  of  Belgian  and  French  rojk-sheltA*s  and  caves, 
views  of  crania  and  skeletons;  fluviatile  deposits  containing  prehistoric 
remains  of  man,  with  views  of  the  famous  Java  man. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  exchanges  with  naturalists 
in  France,  from  whom  we  haye  received  collections  of  rude  stone  im- 
plements, scrapers,  nuclei,  percuteurs,  arrow  heads,  flint  knives  and  awls, 
votive  celts,  and  a  beautiful  votive  bronze  socketed  celt,  and  a  bronze 
fibula,  with  other  objects  of  stone  and  bone.  I  have  recently  sent 
five  boxes  of  specimens  to  France,  hoping  for  valuable  returns  the 
next  year. 

Instruction  has  also  been  given  to  five  graduate  students. 

When  not  engaged  in  class  work  I  have,  as  in  former  years,  given 
all  the  time  possible  to  scientific  research,  believing  that  the  subject 
matter  of  lectures  should  be  drawn  so  far  as  practicable  from  the 
teacher's  own  observations.  Original  research  rejuvenates  the  mind, 
and  must  react  favorably  on  a  class.  In  physical  and  natural  science  the 
professor  needs  time  for  investigation.  Our  universities,  besides  giv- 
ing instruction  to  youth,  are  nurseries  of  learning,  and  science  owes 
its  advancement  in  this  country  mainly  to  the  work  of  college  and 
university  professors,  or  to  college-bred  men.    It  is  not  too  much  to 
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say  that  our  improved  methods  of  science-teaching  are  primarily  due 
to  the  cloister  or  laboratory  studies  of  those  of  our  college  faculties 
who  have  done  what  they  could  to  promote  science. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Packard. 


\^R€port  of  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy. '\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report: 

Courses  of  study,  wholly  or  partially  in  this  department,  have  been 
followed  by  four  resident  graduate  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  under- 
graduate students. 

All  elective  courses  announced  in  the  catalogue  have  been  been 
given,  and,  in  addition,  Mr.  R.  W.  Tower  has  conducted  a  course  in 
Chemical  Physiology,  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Field  two  extra  courses,  one  in 
Histology  and  another  in  the  reading  of  Scientific  German.  The 
course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  has  been  extended  through  the  third 
term. 

During  the  year,  there  have  been  several  contributions  from  the  lab- 
oratory to  scientific  journals,  and  the  general  work  of  the  students  has 
been  highly  satisfactory.  Messrs.  M.  Metcalf,  H.  C.  Kirby  and  Miss 
M.  E.  Clarke  deserve  mention  for  special  work  performed  during  the 
Fall  term. 

The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  has  been  very  materially  increased. 
Many  pieces  of  Physiological  apparatus  have  been  purchased  outright, 
though  by  far  the  most  valuable  instruments  have  been  made  in  the 
University  workshop  by  Messrs.  Stark  and  Lester.  The  more  import- 
ant are  the  following: 

I  Pendulum  Myograph, 

ID  Brass  Recording  Drums, 

24  Foster'9  Forceps  and  Clamps, 

12  Du  Bois  Reymond  Induction  Coils, 

12  Du  Bois  Reymond  Keys,  * 

12  Electrodes  and  Simple  Keys. 
Though  the  total  cost  to  the  University  of  this  apparatus  has  been 
less  than  $200,  had  we  been  obliged  to  purchase  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  expense  woulcl  have  been  nearly  four-fold. 

During  the  past  year  the  laboratory  has  received  several  gifts,  nota- 
bly a  number  of  books  from  Dr.  John  Pierce,  and  Microscopical  re- 
agents from  Mr.  Norman  Mason.    There  has  also  been  very  substan- 
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tial  assistance  from  certain  members  of  the  Brown  University  Medical 
Association. 

The  department  takes  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  its  indebebt- 
edness  to  the  Officers  of  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  who  have  permii- 
ted  our  more  advanced  students  to  attend  the  operations  performed 
there. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hermon  C.  Bumpus. 


[Report  of  the  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Afuseum] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  undersigned  begs  to  submit«the  following  report  of  his  custo- 
dianship of  the  Museums,  since  the  decease  of  Prof.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks. 

During  the  past  year  the  cases  in  the  Zoological  room  have  been  re- 
modelled and  many  of  the  collections  have  been  re-arranged. 

The  moie  important  donations  are  as  follows  : 

A  valuable  collection  of  Reptiles  given  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  VV.  P. 
Jenks, 

A  collection  of  Shells  from  the  Azores,  given  by  Mr.  Lewis  Dexter, 
A  collection  of  9,000  Insects,  given  by  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  Hunt, 
Model  of  Tampico  Jetty,  loaned  by  E.  L.  Corthell. 
I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  for  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered throughout  the  year,  especially  to  Mr.  M.  B.  V.  Darling,  who  has 
classified  the  collection  ot  minerals,  and  to  Mr.  Lewis  Dexter,  who  has 
entirely  re-arranged  the  large  collection  of  shells. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

Hermon  C.  Bumpus. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  Professor  of  'Natural  History  (Botany)  respectfully  submitsthc 
following  report : 

The  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  The  classes  have  been 
large,  and  the  work  on  the  whole  excellent.  A  manifest  difference  is 
observed  between  the  men  who  elect  the  subject  and  those  who,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  feel  compelled  to  take  it.  The  elective  men  are 
uniformly  the  more  in  earnest. 

As  hitherto  the  department  has  b^en  very  much  cramped  for  room. 
The  removal  to  new  and  ampler  quarters  is  anticipated  with  delight  bv 
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all  concerned.  At  present  it  is  quite  impossible  even  to  display  the 
proper  diagrams  or  models.  The  course  can  be  much  expanded  and 
improved  under  new  conditions. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  students  it  is  now  quite  impossible 
tor  me  to  give  that  personal  attention  to  each  man's  work  that  would 
insure  the  best  results.  To  partly  remedy  this  defect,  I  would  suggest 
the  appointment  of  one  or  two  demonstrators,  either  recent  graduates 
or  members  of  the  Senior  class.  These  might  aid  in  the  examination 
of  the  frequent  papers,  as  well  as  help  in  the  direct  laboratory  work. 
I  feel  positive  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  teaching,  leaving 
one  freer  to  lecture,  and  broadening  the  scope  of  the  whole  course. 

Mr.  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  my  most  able  coadjutor,  reports  that  ex- 
cellent work  has  been  done  by  both  his  classes  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  laboratory  has  been  somewhat  crowded  by  the  increased  number  of 
students.  Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  considerable 
amount  of  extra  work  performed  by  Miss  M.  R.  Clarke.  Five  of  my 
students  go  to  Woods  Holl  this  summer  to  continue  at  the  Marine  Bi" 
ological  Laboratory  their  botanical  work.  The  most  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  equipment  have  been  a  new  Zeiss  microscope,  with  ac- 
cessories, and  a  set  of  Kny's  charts. 

Any  one  now  consulting  the  Herbarium  will  be  surprised  at  the 
marvellous  improvement  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  contents.  I 
wish  to  bear  testimony  to  my  earnest  appreciation  of  the  able  and 
extremely  faithful  work  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Collins,  whose 
report  is  hereby  appended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Whitman  Bailby. 

June  15,  1895. 


[Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbaria  and  the  Museum  of  Economic 

Botany'] 

During  the  past  year  the  cases  have  been  repaired  and  rearranged 
with  special  reference  to  facilitating  the  regular  herbarium  work. 
Poisoning  apparatus  and  much  needed  bookshelves  have  been  added. 
The  most  important  contributions  are  those  of  Richard  Stout  of  N. 
Y.  and  Prof.  Bailey.  The  former  consists  of  several  hundred  mounted 
foreign  ferns,  duplicates  of  the  original  William  Stout  collection  pre- 
sented to  the  Herbarium  in  1888.  The  latter  consists  of  both  foreign 
and  native  plants.  Many  smaller  contributions  have  also  been  received. 
Several  thousand  odd  sized  genus  covers  and  sheets  of  mounted  speci- 
mens in  the  Herbarium  have  been  trimmed  to  a  uniform  size.  The 
most  important  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
orders  and  genera  of  flowering  plants  of  the  heretofore  separate  collec- 
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tions  into  one  grand  series,  arranged  according  to  Bertham  And 
Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum.  Many  specimens  have  been  poisoned 
and  inserted  in  the  general  Herbarium. 

The  task  of  separating  the  North  American  species  and  substituting 
new  genus  covers  for  the  old  unsightly  ones  is  progressing  steadily, 
and  at  present  is  about  half  completed. 

A  goodly  number  of  specimens  have  been  sent  to  our  Herbarium  for 
identification,  many  from  out  of  town  and  in  some  instances  from  dis- 
tant'States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Franklin  Collins. 

June  12,  1895. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Ladd  Ob- 

servatory'] 

The  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  just  closed  : 

The  instruction  in  Astronomy  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  same 
general  plan  followed  in  recent  years.  Three  courses  in  Astronomy 
and  one  in  Meteorology  have  been  given.  The  former  have  included  a 
general  course  extending  through  two  terms,  an  elementary  technical 
course  of  two  terms,  and  an  advanced  technical  course  of  two  terms. 
The  course  in  Meteorology  was  an  elementary  course  of  one  term. 
The  work  done  by  the  students  in  all  these  courses  has  been  fully  equal 
to  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  a  number  in  each  class  showed  un- 
usual enthusiasm  in  the  study.  The  subjects  offered  in  the  advanced 
course  this  year  included  the  theory  of  the  spectroscope  and  the  equa- 
torial in  place  of  the  geodetic  applications  of  astronomy  previously 
studied. 

The  routine  work  at  the  Ladd  Observatory  has  been  carried  on  with- 
out break.  The  time  signals  furnished  daily  to  the  Rhode  Island  Elec- 
tric Protective  Co.  and  by  it  distributed  to  jewelers  and  other  subscrib- 
ers have  been  of  high  accuracy,  the  error  having  reached  one-half  a 
second  in  a  very  few  instances  of  long  continued  cloudy  weather  \ihen 
observations  were  impossible.  In  my  last  report  I  stated  the  need  of 
another  astronomical  clock  for  this  service.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
and  gratitude  that  I  am  able  to  announce  that  this  need  is  to  be  at 
once  supplied  by  the  generous  action  of  my  classmates,  who  commem- 
orated the  twentieth  anniversary  of  our  graduation  by  raising  a  sum 
of  money  which  will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  to  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Observatory  library.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  3-inch  transit  instrument  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  maker, 
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r.  G.  N.  Saegmuller,  This  instrument,  while  a  fairly  satisfactory 
strunnent,  was  not  of  such  superior  excellence  as  the  builder  expect- 
I  it  would  be.  He  therefore,  without  any  suggestion  on  my  pan,  of- 
:red  to  rebuild  it  without  expense,  which  he  ha»  done  at  considerable 
)st  to  himself,  knd  it  is  now  a  very  superior  instrument.  The  tran- 
it  work  has  been  done  during  its  absence  by  a  smaller  instrument 
indly  loaned  by  the  Hon.  Hezekiah  Conant  of  Pawtucket,  who  con- 
nues  his  warm  interest  in  the  Observatory.  Regular  meteorological  ob- 
ervations  with  self  recording  instruments  have  been  maintained  with- 
ut  break,  and  monthly  reports  sent  to  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau.  In 
le  absence  of  the  Director  for  a  few  weeks  of  the  summer,  the  time 
bservations  and  meteorological  records  were  satisfactorily  made  by 
If.  W.  C.  Stratton  of  the  present  graduating  class.  The  Observatory 
as  received  by  gift  from  a  number  of  friends  valuable  books  and  pani- 
hets  for  its  library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WiNSLow  Upton. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing] 

0  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

1  submit  the  following  report : 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  following  courses:  Elementary 
[echanical  Drawing,  Constructive  Geometry,  Theory  of  Shades  and 
hadows  and  Perspective,  Descriptive  Geometr\ ,  Advanced  Mechani- 
il  Drawing,  Elementary  Machine  Drawing,  and  Practice  of  Shades 
id  Shadows  and  Perspective. 

Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing  was  elected  by  48  students,  who 
ith  one  or  two  exceptions  did  remarkably  good  work.  This  course  is 
-ranged  in  two  parts:  the  first  intended  to  give  extensive  practice 
the  use  of  instruments,  the  second  to  present  and  apply  the  elemen- 
ry  principles  of  orthographic  and  isometric  projection.  A  large 
amber  of  theoretical  and  practical  problems,  carefully  selected,  are 
■esented  to  the  class  for  solution.  Great  stress  is  always  laid  upon 
;curacy  in  work,  and  care  is  taken  to  make  this  course  as  well  as  others 
ighly  disciplinary. 

Twenty-two  Sophomores  elected  the  course  in  Theory  of  Shades  and 
tiadows  and  Perspective.  This  course  is  taught  as  a  branch  of 
escriptive  Geometry.  Students  are  required  to  design,  discuss  and 
;mon8trate  working  rules  and  then  apply  these  working  rules  in  the 
instruction  of  theoretical  and  practical  problems. 
The  effort  is  made  to  show  the  supremacy  of  principle  over  formula 
id  the  importance  of  the  general  problem  over  the  special. 
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The  ;-equirements  of  the  department  of  Architecture  call  for  a  very 
thorough  course  in  this  subject  and  we  hope  that  arrangements  may 
soon  be  made  by  which  two  terms  instead  of  one  can  be  devoted  to  it. 

The  course  in  Constructive  Geometry  consists  of  the  design,  geo- 
metrical proof  and  graphical  test  of  rules  of  solution.  The  problems 
assigned  are  selected  from  plane  and  solid  geometry  and  are  for  the 
most  part  complicated. 

This  course  calls  for  a  large  amount  of  original  work  and  tends  to 
make  the  student  depend  more  upon  himself  and  less  upon  the  text- 
book and  the  instructor.  In  addition  to  the  actual  construction  of  the 
problems  in  the  drawing  room,  written  reports  of  all  designs,  proofs 
and  tests  are  required  in  connection  with  each  problem. 

The  class  in  Descriptive  Geometry  was  divided  into  two  sections, 
each  of  which  met  the  instructor  three  hours  a  week  in  recitation  and 
two  hours  a  week  in  drawing.  The  aim  is  to  make  this  course  most 
thorough,  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  departments  of  Civil 
and  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Architecture. 

The  drawing  in  connection  with  this  course  has  been  governed  by  a 
directing  sheet,  which  gives  the  exact  layout,  with  reference  to  co-ordi- 
nate planes,  of  all  the  problems  of  the  course.  This  enables  us  to 
make  any  assignment  desired  and  know  in  advance  just  the  results 
which  should  be  obtained.  The  experiment  proved  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  same  process  will  be  adopted  in  other  courses. 

in  Elementary  Machine  Drawing,  sketches,  details  and  assembly 
drawings  of  a  number  of  machines,  including  the  "Diamond  Polish- 
ing Machine,"  were  made.  The  principles  of  machine  drawing  to- 
gether with  conventional  methods  of  representation  were  presented  to 
the  class  by  lectures. 

Six  new  courses  in  Freehand  Drawing  have  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
N.  M.  I^am  and  will  be  reported  elsewhere. 

A  course  in  Lettering  open  only  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer  has  been  directed  by  Mr.  E.  Hill.  This  is  a  one  hour 
course  and  extends  through  the  year. 

A  new  drawing  room  for  freehand  and  architectural  work  has  been 
opened  in  Manning  Hall.  This  has  greatly  relieved  the  pressure  in  the 
main  drawing  room,  and  offered  much  better  opportunities  for  artistic 
work. 

A  circular  setting  forth  the  opportunities  now- offered  by  Brown 
University  for  the  study  of  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture,  has  been  widely  distributed  among  the  prepara- 
tory schools  of  New  England  and  some  of  the  Middle  Slates.  We 
have  great  hopes  that  in  return  for  this  the  incoming  class  will  be  very 
large. 

Both  in  the  lecture  room  and  in  the  drawing  room  a  very  earnest 
effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse 
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le  interest  of  students  and  secure  from  them  a  large  amount  and  a 
ood  quality  of  work. 

With  few  exceptions  the  students  of  the  department  have  been  faith- 
il  in  attendance  and  very  diligent  in  work.  The  quality  of  the  work 
Dne  this  year  has  been  better  than  ever  before. 

I  wish  to  recognize  the  superior  work  of  Mr.  N.  M,  Isham,  who  has 
id  charge  of  freehand  drawing,  and  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Marvel,  who  has 
ndered  efficient  service  in  mechanical  drawing.  I  have  also  been  as- 
sted  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Tinkham,  who  has  been  a  valuable  helper  through- 
Jt  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Otis  E.  Randall. 


\^Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering] 
0  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ent  of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  academic  year  1894-95. 
The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  subjects  was  as 
Hows : 


Subjects 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Third  Term 

C.  E. 

Total 

C.  E. 

Total 

C.  E. 

Total 

eshmen  .... 

0 

0 

ID 

10 

10 

10 

pbomores 

2 

12 

2 

1 1 

2 

5 

niors  .... 

I 

6 

I 

4 

I 

4 

niors  .... 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

6 

tals                     .  '  . 

7 

22 

17 

30 

17 

25 

Vlany  changes  and  additions  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum, 
icfly  with  the  view  of  making  the  department  purely  technical  and 
entific.  Courses  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  Municipal  Engineering 
d  Laboratory  Investigations  have  been  added,  and  double  the  time 
merly  spent  in  field  practice  is  now  required. 
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Next  year  one  day  per  week  during  the  first  term  will  be  devoted  to 
railroad  location,  instead  of  a  few  hours  in  the  afternoon  as  heretofore» 
because  experience  has  proved  that  much  better  field  work  can  be  done 
by  the  student  in  a  number  of  consecutive  hours  than  in  the  same 
number  of  hours  scattered  through  the  week.  The  elective  system  for 
other  than  Civil  Engineering  students  has  been  retained,  but  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  into  the  various  courses  have  been  made 
rigid.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  work  of  the  students  has  been 
most  commendable,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  instruct  them. 

Fuller  equipment  is  greatly  needed,  especially  testing  and  hydraulic 
machinery  and  surveying  instruments.  We  are  without  any  apparatus 
for  the  laboratory  work  of  hydraulic  engineering;  in  view  of  this  fact 
it  is  more  desirable  at  present  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  general 
testing  laboratory,  which  is  also  used  by  students  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering and  is  in  charge  of  that  department,  than  to  attempt  an  addi- 
tional plant. 

A  number  of  valuable  technical  books  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  library,  but  we  are  still  weak  in  periodical  publications.  In  all 
work  of  design,  current  literature  is  of  special  value. 

From  responses  to  the  circular  of  information  recently  distributed, 
from  numerous  inquiries  and  interest  shown,  and  from  the  attitude  of 
the  student  body,  we  infer  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing  field  for 
usefulness  in  this  department,  limited  only  by  its  resources. 

The  following  equipment  should  be  purchased  at  or  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  college  year: 


I  Level,  

about 

$130.00 

I  Sterling  Rod,  (Phila.)  - 

16.00 

4  Plumb  Bobs,  at  $1.50, 

6.00 

I  Hand  Level,  - 

7.00 

I  Plane  Table,  - 

75 -oo 

2  Slide  Rules,  at  $6.50, 

I  Planimeter,      -             -  - 

25.00 

Total,         -      .       -  . 

$272.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  E.  Hill. 


\^Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Engineeriug] 

To  the  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  work 
which  has  been  under  my  charge : 
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^'^e  course  in  Kinematics  in  the  first  term  was  pursued  by  seven 
K***^*  '  ^®  course  in  Gearing  in  the  third  term  by  eleven  students. 
'OU/^^  Sood  work  has  been  done  by  the  students  in  each  of  these 
ifx/^l  ^  •         results,  however,  strongly  show  the  need  of  illustrative 


g^^t      "^ork  in  Advanced  Machine  Drawing  has  consisted  in  making 
J^^d  assembly  drawings  of  an  Automatic  Bevel  Gear  Cutting 
which  was  very  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
In  Elementary  Machine  Design  the  work  has  been  similar 
in  previous  years.    The  classes  taking  these  courses  have  done 
good  work;  they  have,  ho\%ever,  been  hampered  by  the  insufficient 
iccommodationR  for  heating  and  ventilation  in  the  south  wing  of  the 
Drawing  Room  which  they  occupy. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  new  courses  in  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing and  Engineering  have  been  offered  ; 

!•  A  course  in  Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Engine  in  the  third 
term.  2.  Courses  in  Advanced  Machine  Design  in  the  first  and  second 
terms.  j% '  Courses  in  Materials  of  Engineering  running  through  the 
jrear.  4.   Courses  in  Steam  Engineering  running  through  the  year. 

By  the  addition  of  these  courses  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  dl^ree 
of  Mechanical  Engineer,  as  laid  down  in  the  last  catalogue,  is  rendered 
complete.  During  the  past  year  the  work  under  these  courses  has  been 
as  follows : 

The  course  in  the  Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam  Engine  consisted 
in  a  careful  study  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Prof.  C.  H.  Peabody's 
text-book.  It  was  pursued  by  four  students,  who  showed  commendable 
diligence. 

The  work  in  Advanced  Machine  Design  consisted  mainly  in  a  tho- 
rough design  by  calculation  and  drawing  -of  a  steam  boiler  and  of  a 
shaft  coupling.    The  course  was  elected  by  four  Seniors. 

The  courses  in  Materials  of  Engineering  consisted,  (i)  of  lectures  on 
the  sources,  qualities  and  strength  of  materials,  (2)  of  laboratory  tests, 
perfornied  by  the  students  on  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
iron  wire,  steel,  brass,  various  kinds  of  wood,  brick  and  cement.  For 
the  laboratory  tests  the  following  apparatus  was  acquired  and  placed  in 
the  basement  of  Sayles  Hall :  A  50,000-pound  Richie  testing  machine 
for  tension  and  compression,  a  2,000-pound  Richie  cement-testing 
machine,  and  a  machine  for  testing  full-sized  iron  and  timber  beams, 
capacity  18,000  pounds,  centre  load.  The  work  of  the  four  students 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  this  apparatus  during  the  past  year  has 
been. very  regular  and  conscientious. 

The  courses  in  Steam  Engineering  consisted  (i)  of  lectures  in  the 
first  and  second  terms  on  the  qualities  of  steam,  on  steam  engines,  and 
on  methods  of  testing,  followed  in  the  third  term  by  a  study  of  Thurs- 
ton's **  Manual  of  Steam  Boilers,"  and  (2)  of  laboratory  tests  by  the 
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Students  on  the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  steam  engine,  calibration 
of  apparatus,  etc.  This  work  was  performed  in  the  engine  room  of 
Wilson  Hall;  a  separate  laboratory  equipment,  however,  is  greatly 
needed.  During  the  past  year  seven  students  have  elected  these 
courses. 

During  the  next  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  in  materials  of  engi- 
neering can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, and.  that  additional  apparatus  for  tests  in  Steam  Engineering 
can  be  fitted  up. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edward  C.  Burnham. 


\^Report  of  ike  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering^ 

^To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  liegs  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

'ftie  class  which  studied  the  Mechanics  of  Solids  last  year  completed 
the  course  in  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering  by  pursuing  the  study  of 
the  Mechanics  of  Fluids,  which  was  accomplished  during  the  first  and 
second  terms  of  the  present  year. 

The  class  made  up  of  Seniors  and  Juniors,  beginning  the  study,  has 
spent  the  entire  year,  three  hours  a  week,  upon  the  Mechanics  of 
solicfs,  doing  essentially  the  same  work  as  was  accomplished  by  the 
class  of  last  year.  Some  few  of  the  Ies»  important  parts  of  the  work, 
which  the  student  can  easily  do  by  himself,  have  been  omitted  in  order 
to  give  time  to  emphasize  more  strongly  the  more  important  parts. 

The  workshops  of  necessity  have  been  left  mainly  under  the  super- 
vision and  instruction  of  Messrs.  Lester  and  Stark,  both  of  whom  have 
shown  extraordinary  skill  and  tact  in  accomplishing  the  peculiar  and 
sometimes  difficult  tasks  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  registration  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows : 

In  Wood  Shop,  First  Term,  9  students;  Second  Term,  14 students; 
Third  Term,  3i  students.  In  Machine  Shop,  First  Tefm.  7  students; 
Second  Term,  23  students;  Third  Term,  18  students. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  necessary  ta  be  given  to  this  large 
number  of  students  the  instructors  have  been  called  upon  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  the  different  departments  of  the  university  in  mak- 
ing apparatus,  mainly  for  the  several  laboratories;  This  appears  from 
the  following  report  of  time  spent  on  this  class  of  work  from  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  to  June,  1895:  In  the  Wood  Shop,  1256  hours  outside  work. 
In  the  Machine  Shop,  804  hours  outside  work.  This  last  is  exclusive 
of  time  spent  in  building  an  upright  drill  for  the  wood  shop. 
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rbus  it  appears  that  about  one^hulf  the  time  of  these  instructors  have 
in  devoted  to  instrument  making  and  work  on  the  college  buildings, 
at  this  work  should  be  done  by  these  shops  is  quite  important  as  a 
iter  of  economy.  To  illustrate  by  a  single  item :  a  dozen  instru- 
nts  were  made  for  the  Anatomical  Laboratory  at  a  cost  of  about  $io 
ece,  which,  if  purchased  outside,  would  have  cost  three  times  as 
ich.  Many  other  instruments  have  been  made  with  a  proportional 
ing  of  expense. 

Jut  this  work  should  not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  instruc- 
n  necessary  for  the  best  work  of  the  students.  It  may  be  thought 
t  much  of  the  work  of  making  and  repairing  apparatus  may  be 
le  by  the  students  as  a  part  of  their  instruction  and  practice,  but 
h  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  work  of  students  must  be  confined 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction,  which  course  need  not  exclude 
making  of  useful  and  valuable  machines,  but  any  student  capable 
such  delicate  work  as  most  laboratory  instruments  require  is  in  no 
d  of  a  workshop  course  of  training. 

i'his  work  is  becoming,  if  not  already,  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
le  by  our  present  force  without  depriving  the  students  of  that  over- 

that  is  essential  to  the  success  of  these  courses. 
Lnother  obstacle  to  the  best  work  in  the  Machine  Shop  has  been  the 
lost  constant  use  of  the  lecture  rdbm  in  Wilson  Hall  directly  over 
shop.  This  proximity  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  all 
rk  that  might  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  lecture  room.  On  this 
ount  we  have  had  to  suspend  all  instruction  in  chipping  and  filing, 
nost  important  part  of  manual  training.  It  also  emphasized  the 
ious  fact  that  the  best  work  in  both  the  Physical  Laboratory  and 
workshops  requires  that  the  work  of  the  two  departments  should  be 
e  in  separate  buildings.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  a  movement 
1  ready  made  to  obviate  these  difficulties. 

L  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  Mechacical  Laboratory  work  by 
,  Burnham. 

'hree  sections  of  the  Freshman  class  in  mathematics  have  been 
ler  my  instruction  five  hours  a  week  during  the  year, 
tudents  have  shown  a  commendable  earnestness,  and  the  work  of 
year  has  been  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benj.  F.  Clakke 


porJ  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance'] 
THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

lEAR  Sir:  Fifty-one  undergraduates,  (including  five  from  the 
men's  College)  of  whom  three-fifths  were  Juniors  and  two-fifths 
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Seniors,  completed  the  three  terms  of  the  course  in  elementary  econo 
mics.  Eight  Seniors  took  the  course  in  the  History  of  Economic 
Thought;  seven,  the  Course  in  Money  and  Banking;  and  seven  the 
Course  in  Public  Finance.  Two  graduate  students,  one  a  woman, 
also  completed,  in  residence,  work  necessary  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 
The  work  of  the  students  has  been,  I  believe,  conscientious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  although  the  increase  in  the  number 
taking  the  elementary  course  renders  the  individual  drill,  which 
is  almost  indispensable  for  successful  elementary  work,  extremely 
difficult,  and,  if  it  continues,  may  necessitate  a  division  of  the 
class.  The  gift  of  the  class  of  1884,  one-third  of  which  was  devoted 
to  this  department,  has  been  of  considerable  help  in  supplying  much 
needed  books,  and  with  the  added  facilities  which  will  come  with  the 
accomodations  assigned  in  the  new  building,  the  opportunities  for  ad- 
vanced work  will  be  much  increased.  It  is  hoped  particularly  to  begin 
work  in  statistical  investigation  and  in  the  presentation  of  results, 
which  should  prove  most  valuable  for  training  in  method  and  ac- 
curacy of  observation. 

Respectfully, 

Henry  B.  Gardner. 


{^Refort  of  the  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics'] 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

As  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  I  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  year  1894-5  • 

The  students  connected  with  this  department  can  be  divided  into 
three  classes. 

First,  Graduate  students.  Six  hours  of  instruction  per  week 
through  the  year  have  been  offered  for  these  students.  These  have 
been  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Manning.  A  course  in  Theory  of  Func- 
tions and  one  in  Modern  Algebra  are  offered  in  alternate  years.  The 
course  in  Differential  Equations,  continued  through  two  terms,  is  also 
essentially  a  graduate  course,  although  offered  to  the  Senior  class. 
This  makes  about  fifteen  hours  per  week  of  graduate  instruction  which 
the  department  can  offer  during  each  two  years.  In  order  to  develop 
this  work  as  it  ought  to  be  developed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Manning  should  be  excused  from  all  under-graduate 
instruction  and  large  additions  should  be  made  to  the  library.  It  is 
especially  important  that  complete  sets  of  leading  mathematical  jour- 
nals, such  as  the  Mathematische  Annalen,  Crelle,  &c.,  should  be  ob- 
tained as  soon  as  possible. 
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There  are  also  several  non-resident  students  studying  for  the  degree 
)f  Master  of  Arts,  with  whom  I  am  personally  in  correspondence,  and 
who  are  examined  by  me  from  time  to  time. 

Second.  Undergraduate  students.  These  properly  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  thoughts  and  time  of  the  teaching  force.  So  in- 
timately connected  as  we  are  with  the  various  engineering  courses  and 
the  departments  of  Physics  and  Mechanics,  and  so  important  is 
nathematics  to  any  liberal  course  of  study,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
:he  fundamental  courses  shall  be  thoroughly  taught  by  careful  and  ex- 
)erienced  teachers. 

The  classes  in  Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
:uiu8  and  one  division  of  the  Freshman  class  are  under  my  personal 
:harge.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  me  that  Professor 
[Clarke,  with  the  increasing  work  in  his  own  department,  is  willing  to 
lontinue  his  instruction  with  the  Freshman  class.  His  long  experi- 
ence and  thorough  work  make  his  assistance  here  invaluable.  With 
lardly  an  exception  every  student  during  the  Freshman  year  comes 
mder  the  instruction  of  Professor  Clarke  or  myself.  During  the  past 
'ear  one  division  has  recited  to  each  of  the  following  instructors:  Dr. 
banning,  Messrs.  Alger,  Moss  and  Morton. 

It  is  with. great  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  part  with  the  services 
►f  Mr.  Alger,  who,  during  the  past  three  years,  has  served  the  college 
o  faithfully  and  so  well.  He  has  been  especially  valuable  to  me 
hrough  his  patience  and  his  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  in  caring  for 
he  lowest  grade  of  students,  the  most  diiTicult  of  all  to  reach.  I  desire 
Iso  to  commend  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Moss,  and  to  express  my  hearty 
pproval  of  his  appointment  as  an  Instructor, 

Third,  The  young  women.  At  the  request  of  Dean  Snow  I  have 
^rtumed  charge  of  the  mathematical  instruction  at  the  Women's  Col- 
jge.  I  did  this  because  it  seemed  to  me  very  important  that,  if  the 
oung  women  were  to  have  our  degrees,  they  should  have  the  same  in- 
truction  as  the  young  men,  and  that  the  examination  was  of  far  less 
mportance  than  the  class-room  instruction. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  a  class  of  six  in  Analytic  Geometry 
nd  Differential  Calculus.  One  Senior  has  been  permitted  to  attend 
)r.  Manning's  lectures  to  the  Senior  class.  All  of  these  were  of  more 
ian  average  ability,  and  their  work  was  entirely  satisfactory.  There 
'^ere  about  twenty-five  to  take  the  Freshman  work.  Professor  Clarke 
ery  kindly  took  the  class  in  Geometry,  Mr.  Alger  had  charge  of  the 
lass  in  Algebra,  and  I  personally  instructed  the  class  in  Trigonome- 
•y.  They  all  took  the  same  examinations  as  the  young  men,  and 
e.serve  commendation  for  their  prompt  attendance  and  faithful  work. 
Outside  of  the  Women's  College  I  have  spent  about  eleven  hours  per 
eek  in  the  class-room,  Dr.  Manning  about  fifteen,  and  each  of  the 
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assistants  five  hours  per  week.  The  amount  and  character  of  ihe  work 
does  not  essentially'  varj  from  that  of  last  year. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  and  suc- 
cessful co-operation  of  my  chief  assistant,  Dr.  Manning,  and  my  hope 
lhat  the  work  of  the  coming  year  will  be  more  fruitful  than  in  any  year 
that  has  passed. 

Nathaniel  F.  Davis. 


\^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  year: 

Four  essays  have  been  required  of  the  Freshmen  in  addition  to  the 
reports  of  lectures  upon  the  elements  of  composition,  thus  making  the 
study,  in  one  form  and  another,  possible  for  the  entire  course  and  dis- 
continuing the  interruption  which  formerly  occurred  between  thewoik 
of  the  preparatory  school  and  that  of  the  Sophomore  year.   An  in- 
creased number  of  B.  P.  and  C.  E.  candidates  in  this  class  have  a  vaUed 
themselves  of  the  option  to  take  Sophomore  Rhetoric,  necessitating 
the  employment  of  two  additional  instructors  in  the  class-room.  A 
corresponding  increase  in  elocution  classes  has  required  a  similav  addi- 
tion in  this  direction. 

In  the  Sophmore  class  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  thought- 
building  processes  and  the  structure  of  plans.  These  have  oftemi  been 
incorporated  into  the  themes  which  have  been  written  at  everv  third 
recitation. 

At  the  other  two  reciutions  the  examination  of  selections  from  the 
English  classics  has  alternated  with  debates  and  discussions  o^  qu^^' 
tions  of  interest  to  students. 

Themes,  theses  and  exercises  in  invention  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  an  advanced  class,  composed  of  Juniors  and  Seniors,  a.  lec- 
tures on  the  history  of  oratory  have  been  brought  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  present  century. 

Such  seminary  work  as  has  been  possible  under  the  present  organi- 
zation of  the  teaching  forpe  has  been  done,  mostly  in  the  read  ing  of 
papers  upon  the  science  of  rhetoric  and  upon  practical  methodf^  o^'"' 
struction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  SkaRS. 
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Report  of  the  Professor  in  Charge  of  the  Department  of  Roman 
Literature  and  History 

0  9 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work 
for  the  past  vear,  during  which,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Albert  G. 
Harkness,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  act  as  head  of  the  department  of 
Roman  Literature  and  History.  I  have  personally  conducted  the  elec- 
tive courses  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  the  graduate  work  and 
all  the  honor  courses  of  the  several  classes.  In  general  I  have  endeav- 
ored toYollow  as  closely  as  was  practicable  the  lines  of  policy  pursued 
by  Professor  Harkness  during  the  past  three  years.  Courses  11-13* 
elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors,  were,  however,  slightly  modified. 
The  work  of  the  first  term  consisted  chiefly  of  the  reading  of  Cicero's 
Brutusy  which  was  studied  with  reference  not  only  to  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  oratory,  but  also  to  its  dislipctive  characteris- 
tics and  its  relation  to  Roman  life  and  institutions.  The  De  Officiis 
tormed  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the  second  term.  Apart  from  the 
reading  of  the  entire  text,  a  somewhat  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
ethics  of  the  Romans.  During  the  third  term  Pliny,  Tacitus  and 
C^intilian  were  studied  as  representatives  of  the  prose  writers  of  the 
Silver  Age. 

Besides  meeting  the  graduate  students  regularly  two  hours  each  week, 
;  have  frequently  met  them  by  special  appointment  for  oral  examina- 
ion  and  for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected  with  their  work.  Mr. 
lllan  B.  Morton  has  completed  a  major  course  for  the  Master's  degree, 
md  Mr.  John  S.  Shippee  has  done  substantially  the  same  work,  to  be 
ounted  towards  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dennis,  Jr.,  has  during  the  past  year  completed  his 
hesis  on  **  Charity  Among  the  Romans,"  and  on  examination  has  been 
dvanced  to  the  Doctorate. 

The  honor  work  of  the  higher  classes  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
eminary  each  week  under  my  immediate  instruction,  and  by  thus  . 
eing  subjected  to  frequent  and  exacting  tests  it  has  proved  far  more 
itisfactory  than  any  honor  work  which  I  have  hitherto  conducted. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  department  to  enter  that  of  Philosophy,  allow 
le  to  express  my  strong  conviction  that,  amid  the  multiplying  studies 
f  the  present  day,  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  history  must 
rer  remain  essential,  both  to  the  highest  culture  and  to  the  greatest 
ficiency  in  any  of  the  wider  fields  of  intellectual  effort. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  G.  Everett. 
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[Report  of  Mr.  John  F.  Greene\ 


To  Professor  Walter  G.  Everett: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  instruction  in  Latin  to  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Freshmen  and  to  an  elective  class  of  Sophmores.  As  for 
several  years  past,  the  Freshman  course  has  been  mainly  in  the  writers 
of  history.  In  addition  the  study  of  the  several  authors  from  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view,  especial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  purely  his- 
torical side  of  the  work,  and  a  text  book  has  been  used  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  study  of  the  chief  events  of  Roman  history. 

The  first  two  terms  with  the  Sophomore  class  were  devoted  to  astud^ 
of  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Romans,  the  third  to  the  reading  of  Horace's 
Satires  and  Epistles.  In  the  study  of  Horace  especial  attention  has 
been  called  to  his  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  times  in  view  both  of 
the  revival  of  national  spirit  and  of  the  gradual  change  taking  place  in 
the  world's  moral  ideal.  Thirty  Sophomores  continued  the  work 
through  the  year,  and  the  advance  made  both  in  mastery  of  thought 
and  in  facility  of  translation  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

During  ihe  Academic  year  1894-85  instruction  has  been  given  at  the 
Women's  College  as  follows : 

Latin  i,  2,  3,  Mr.  Dealey;  Greek  i,  2,3,  6,  Dr.  Newhall;  Mathe- 
matics I,  Professor  Clarke;  French  i,  2,3.  4,5,6.  Italian  i,  2,  3, 
Professor  Langdon  ;  French  A,  Mr.  Johnson ;  Rhetoric  i,  2,  3,  4,  Pro- 
fessor Sears;  German  4,  5,  6,  Mr.  Ely;  German  i,  2,  3.  7,8,  9,  Pro- 
fessor Crowell;  Latin  4,  5,  6,  Mr.  Greene;  Greek  4,  5,  Professor  Ma- 
natt;  Botany,  Professor  Bailey  and  Mr.  Osterhout;  Elocution  and 
Oratory,  Dr.  Brink;  Mathematics  3,  9,  10,  12,  Professor  Davis;  Eng- 
lish 7.  8,  9,  Professor  Bronson;  Chemistry  i,  2,  3,  Professor  Apple- 
ton;  Physics  I,  2,  Mr.  Palmer;  Astronomy  i,  2,  Professor  Upton: 
History  of  Art,  Professor  Poland ;  Drawing  2,  3,  4,  Mr.  Isham ;  His- 
tory I,  2,  3,  II,  Professor  Munro;  Philosophy  2,  3,  Professor  Dela- 
barre;  Comparative  Anatomy  12,  7,  13,  Professor  Field;  Mathematics 
2,  Mr.  Alger;  Philosophy  6,  15,  President  Andrews;  Philosophy  19, 
Professor  Seth  ;  Lectures,  Mr.  Koopman. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  professors  in  charge  several  of  the 
undergraduate  women  students  have  attended,  as  visitors,  certain 
courses  at  the  University. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


John  F.  Greene. 


[^Repori  of  the  Dean  of  ihe  Women's  College] 
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The  enrolment  for  the  year  has  included  ii  Seniors,  9  Juniors,  28 
Sophomores,  23  Freshmen,  31  Select  Students,  total  100.  Compared 
with  the  enrolment  of  last  year  (73),  this  number  shows  a  total  in- 
crease of  27. 

At  the  Commencement  in  1894  young  women,  Miss  Anne  Til- 
linghast  Weeden,  of  Providence,  and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Woolley,  of 
Pawtucket  received  A.  B.  diplomas.  Both  had  had  extraordinary 
preparation  for  college  work  and  were  able  to  fulfil  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  in  less  time  than  the  average  student.  While  in  college 
they  gave  ample  evidence  of  their  ability,  fidelitj',  earnestness  and 
scholarship.  During  the  past  year  Miss 'Weeden  has  filled,  with 
marked  success,  an  important  position  in  the  leading  school  in  Scran- 
:on.  Pa.  Miss  Woolley  remained  at  Brown  for  graduate  study.  She 
las  recently  accepted  a  position  at  Wellesley  College  as  Instructor  in 
biblical  History. 

The  eleven  young  women  who  graduated  this  year  form  the  first 
:la8s  to  complete  the  four  years  course.    It  includes  the  following : 

Beatrice  Jennie  Barker,  Providence;  Isabel  Warwick  Bliss,  Provi- 
ience;  Maude  Anne  Bonner,  Providence;  Martha  Reynolds  Clarke, 
Providence:  Clara  Elizabeth  Comstock,  Providence;  Nettie  Serena 
joodale,  Pawtucket;  Emogene  Miriam  Manning,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
Bertha  Abby  Nichols,  East  Greenwich;  Grace  Church  Paull,  Bristol; 
^faria  Storrs  Peck,  Providence;  Elizabeth  Robina  Peckham,  Bristol. 

Of  varied  tastes,  the  members  of  this  class  have  made  commendable 
ittainments  in  many  departments  of  study.  Though  not  eligible  for 
he  regular  University  prizes  ihey  have  received  collateral  rewards  of 
alue  equal  to  those  received  by  the  young  men  whenever,  in  special 
ontest,  the  work  of  the  young  womeu  has  merited  such  recognition. 
rhu8.  Miss  Bliss  was  awarded  a  collateral  first  President's  Premium*' 
n  French  and  Miss  Bonner  a  collateral  first  **  Foster  Premium  "  in 
Jreek  and  a  collateral  Second  ''Lucius  Lyon"  Premium  in  Latin. 

During  their  college  course  the  faculty  has  awarded  the  ladies  honors 
18  follows : 

For  the  Sophomore  Year — Maude  Anne  Bonner,  Latin  and  Greek; 
^lara  Elizabeth  Comstock,  Gerjnan ;  Nettie  Serena  Goodale,  German  ; 
iaria  Storrs  Peck,  German. 

For  the  Junior  Year — Isabel  Warwick  Bliss,  History;  Nettie  Serena 
joodale.  History;  Clara  Elizabeth  Comstock,  History;  Maria  Storrs 
*eck.  History. 

For  the  Senior  Year — Isabel  Warwick  Bliss,  English;  Clara  Eliza- 
cth  Comstock,  English ;  Nettie  Serena  Goodale,  Philosophy  and 
rerman  ;  Elizabeth  Robina  Peckham,  German. 

The  work  of  the  class  has  everywhere  been  characterized  by  thorough- 
ess  and  zeal.  They  leave  behind  them  to  succeeding  classes  a  valua- 
le  memory  of  sound  learning  and  conscientious  devotion  to  work. 
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To  them  is  largely  due  the  establishment  of  that  high  standard  of 
scholarship  which  the  Women's  College  has  attained. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  members  of  the  University  Faculty  in  the 
Women's  College  has  been  gratifying  and  helpful.    Since  its  inaugu^  ' 
ration  these  gentlemen,  even  the  busiest  among  them,  have  cheerful'^ 
arranged  for  the  separate  instruction  of  the  classes.    They  have 
the  esteem  of  the  students  by  their  painstaking  care  and  inspV^^^ 
leadership.    Their  suggestions  and  their  hearty  cooperation  "^^s^^ 
greatly  facilitated  the  task  of  forming  the  College. 

In  the  effort  to  establish  the  Women's  College  no  tendency  l.<o  aird 
co-educaiion  has  been  developed.    Instead,  the  movement  is  t-o<%^-ard 
co-ordinate  education.    Though  the  closest  harmony  exists  bet.'v^^n 
the  College  and  the  Univeisity,  the  class-tooin  work  of  each    -ias.  <ih- 
tinct  and  separate.    By  this  method  the  women's  classes  hax--«  not 
been  slighted.     They  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  best  of  instruction, 
and,  undertaking  the  regular  University'  examinations  at  the  sAine 
times  and  places  as  the  young  men,  have  acquitted  themselves  -with 
great  credit.    It  only  remains  for  a  special  fund  to  establish  unci  «^  the 
auspices  of  Brown  University  the  most  successful  Women's  C^CTllcge 
in  the  land.    Efforts  are  now  making  toward  this  end. 

What  has  in  effect  become  a  Board  of  Lady  Visitors,  as  sug^^es'ed 
in  my  last  report,  was  organized  in  February  last,  as  a  Commit- t:«e  on 
a  Building  Fund,  with  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle  as  Chairman,  Miss  ^"N^ 
S.  Knight  as  Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Louise  P.  Bates  as  Secretary.  The 
committee  includes,  in  addition  to  these.    For  Providence,  A.  I  -  C^-D. 
Ames,  Ella  A.  Andrews,  Florence  Hoar  Bradford,  Eliza  G.  d^Hace, 
Lucretia  G.  Chace,  Juliette  P.  Comstock,  Sarah  L.  Danielson,  I^ancv 
A.  Dyer,  Rebekah  B.  G.  Goddard,  Emma  L.  Howard,  Emily  - 
teson,  Isabelle  Harris  Metcalf,  Emma  Frances   Prentice,  Eli^^^'- 
Radeke,  Susan  C.  Sawver,  Susan  Conant  Snow,  Sarah  B.  Tilli  »->  g-^^ast 
and  Mary  C.Wheeler.  For  East  Greenwichr  Jennie  M.  Perry  Earl^-  ^or 
Newport,  Josephine  Angier  Binney.    For  Pawtucket,  Anna  M.  "VVhca- 
ton  and  Mary  E.  Woolley.    For  Peace  Dale,  Caroline  Hazard  - 
Warren,  Eliza  H.  L.  Barker.    For  Woonsocket,  Susan  A.  Ballow  and 
Anna  Metcalf,    For  Westerly,  Julia  E.  Smith. 

This  committee  has  issued  an  appeal  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the 
College,  and  calling  on  all  friends  of  the  higher  education  for  '%%romen 
to  rally  to  their  help  in  raising  a  fund  of  $75,000  toward  th»^  erec- 
tion of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Women's  College. 

Though  the  committee  hasonly  recently  begun,  good  success  ^lreA<i\ 
crowns  its  efforts,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  whole  amount  ^ 
forthcomingby  the  end  of  another  collegiate  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LoL'is  Franklin  S3*«roW. 
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{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Oriental  Mis' 

tory'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  The  work  done  in  the  department  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Oriental  History  during  the  past  vear  has  been  in  the  main  the  same 
as  the  year  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  course  in  the  stiid  v  of  the 
Pentateuch  given  during  the  middle  term. 

The  course  in  Oriental  History  has  been  taken  hy  more  students 
than  ever  before,  the  class  during  the  last  term  numbering  over  sixty. 

The  course  in  the  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  had  for  its  basis 
the  text  of  the  Revised  Version,  and  for  which  no  knowledge  of  He- 
brew was  required,  proved  sufficiently  successful  to  induce  me  to  be- 
lieve that  similar  courses  covering  the  entire  Bible  would  prove  ex- 
tremely valauable. 

Last  year  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  department  stood  in 
need  of  periodicals  devoted  to  Oriental  study.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  need  still  exists.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  this  need  may  soon  be  found. 

For  makirtg  this  my  last  report  to  you,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
have  enjoyed  greatly  my  five  years*  connection  with  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  that  in  severing  that  connection  I  shall  carry  away  with  me 
most  pleasant  memories,  among  which  the  remembrance  of  your  un- 
failing kindness  and  ever  ready  sympathy  and  counsel  will  ever  hold 
a  prominent  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Jewett. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  English  Literature'] 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  past  year  has  furnished  additional  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing all  courses  in  English  literature  elective.  The  number  of  students 
in  the  department  has  been  very  large,  one  class  equalling  in  sis&e  the 
entire  Junior  class  when  the  subject  was  last  required;  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  has  been  on  the  whole  superior  to  that  in  any  previous 
vear  since  my  connection  with  the  department.  The  members  of  the 
Seminary,  in  particular,  have  shown  gratifying  zeal  and  ability.  The 
new  course  in  Shakespere  was  elected  by  four  graduate  students  and 
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seven  undergraduates ;  the  course  was  needed,  and  will  hereafter  be 
offered  in  alternate  years. 

In  the  remaining  courses,  methods  and  results  have  been  much  the 
same  as  before.  The  most  significant  fact  about  the  course  in  nine- 
teenth-century poetry  is  the  size  of  the  class,  eighty-two  students  elect- 
ing the  course  in  the  fall  term.  The  quality  of  their  work  admits  of 
no  comparison  with  that  in  the  required  course  three  years  ago.  Sev- 
eral students  have  done  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  extra  work,  and 
nearly  all  have  manifested  industry  and  interest.  The  fact  is  worthy 
of  remark  for  its  bearing  on  the  elective  system,  that  several  students 
have  told  me  they  took  the  course  because  they  did  not  like  poetry  and 
wished  to  learn  to  like  it.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  of  our 
students  deliberately  elect  bitter  medicine  for  their  souls*  good. 

The  new  course  in  Milton  was  also  elected  by  a  large  number,  fifty- 
seven.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Amasa  M.  Eaton,  of  Providence,  the 
class  was  privileged  to  hear  two  lectures  by  him  on  Milton  as  a 
public  man. 

After  three  years'  experience  in  conducting  a  course  in  American 
literature  I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  the  subject  can  be 
made  of  much  value  in  a  college  curriculum,  especially  for  students 
expecting  to  teach.  Most  of  the  teaching  of  American  literature  in  our 
secondary  schools  is  very  superficial.  The  field  demands  more  careful 
development  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  resign 
the  course  into  the  hands  of  the  newly  created  Professor  of  American 
Literature. 

Four  graduate  students,  of  high  ability,  have  done  resident  work  in 
English  literature  during  the  year.  With  three  of  them  I  have  con- 
ducted a  special  course  in  Poetics.  Some  original  work  was  success- 
fully attempted,  notably  a  metrical  analysis  of  three  entire  books  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  three  Idyls  of  the  King.  Graduate  work  is  so  de- 
sirable in  itself  and  in  its  effect  upon  updergmduate  work,  that  it  is 
matter  for  regret  that  the  University  is  unable  to  establish  fellowships 
and  to  leave  its  professors  more  leisure  for  graduate  courses. 

I  am  weary  of  reiterating  the  need  of  more  books;  and  will  there- 
fore simply  state  that  during  the  year  I  have  been  unable  to  order  a 
single  book  with  the  exception  of  a  few  bought  for  us  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Department  of  History, 

The  scholarship  of  the  members  of  the  Women's  College  remains 
high;  in  some  cases,  exceptional. 

The  department  has  grown  so  rapidly  during  the  last  half  dozen 
years  that  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work  is  both  possible 
and  imperative.  The  addition  of  two  instructors  next  year  will  greatly 
increase  the  efficiency  ot  the  department.  So  far  as  the  literary  courses 
are  concerned  the  changes  will  consist  chiefly,  first,  in  offering  a  gen- 
eral introductory  course,  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  History  of  Eng- 
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^**^rature  and  training  in  methods  of  literary  study;  and,  second, 
^^ering  a  greater  number  of  special  advanced  courses, 
one  great  need  of  the  department  is  more  money. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  C.  Bronson. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  History\ 

*0  I^RESIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

^^^•^  =      I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  work  done 

^'fiT  the  past  academic  year : 
the  the  first  two  terms  ii8  men  were  enrolled  in  my  classes.  Of 

were  Juniors,  for  whom  the  work  was  required,  and  12  were 
special  j  »  ^  ' 

lowed       *  indents.    The  method  of  instruction  was  similar  to  that  fol- 
erage     '^'^  previous  years.    The  work  done  by  the  students  was  of  av- 
X^V^  ^^^»ity.    113  men  elected  my  two  classes  during  the  third  term, 
^"^ber  is  smaller  by  eleven  than  that  reported  a  year  ago,  be- 
\a.%t  year  students  from  the  Women's  College  were  admitted  to 
diversity  class  rooms,  while  this  year  the  twenty-one  young  ladies 
^c^Vi^^  separate  instruction. 

At  the  Women's  College  I  have  given  instruction  during  the  year  to 
a  class  of  students  quite  equal  in  ability  to  that  which  I  taught  during 
the  previous  year,  and  of  which  I  spoke  in  such  commendatory  terms 
in  my  last  report.  Nineteen  (19)  names  were  enrolled  during  each  of 
the  first  two  terms,  and  twenty-one  (21)  names  were  enrolled  for  the 
third  term  in  Courses  "3"  and  *•  11."  An  important  fact  must  be 
noted  here.  Of  the  nineteen  students  studying  History  i  and  History 
2,  (the  required  Courses,)  only  nine  (9)  were  Juniors.  The  others 
were  "special  students"  and  the  work  of  these  special  students  was 
fully  equal  in  thoroughness,  and  even  in  brilliancy,  to  that  done  by  the 
candidates  for  degrees.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  this  is  not  the  case  else- 
where. It  affords  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  pervading  our  own  institution. 

The  Seminary  of  Mediaeval  History  has  met  once  a  fortnight  during 
the  year  in  my  own  study,  and  has  accomplished  most  satisfactory 
work,  The  labor  involved  in  conducting  this  Seminary  is  great,  but 
the  results  justify  it. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin,  who  received  at  the  recent  Commence- 
ment the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  studied  as  his  **  minor"  a 
course  which  I  directed,  in  the  History  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wilfred  H.  Munro. 
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[Report  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Extension^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  As  Director  of  the  University  Extension  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

The  work  accomplished  during  the  academic  year  has  been  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  that  done  last  year.  Seven  (7)  more  courses  of 
lectures  have  been  given  and  the  total  attendance  has  been  increased 
from  6oo  10  more  than  1,000.  Last  year  sixteen  (16)  courses  were  re- 
ported :  this  year  twentv-three  (23)  were  given.  Some  courses  on  En- 
gineering were  called  for  which  could  not  be  given,  because  of  lack  of 
time  on  the  part  of  our  instructors. 

But  the  period  of  industrial  depression  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing greatly  hampers  our  efforts.  In  this  particular  our  experience  is 
the  experience  of  the  Extension  workers  everywhere,  though  thisdififer- 
ence  must  be  noted.  Elsewhere  the  expenses  of  the  work  are  either 
guaranteed  by  a  society  for  a  term  of  years  or  are  paid  by  an  institu- 
tion or  a  State.  We  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  Centres  alone  for  our 
support,  and  therefore  no  work  is  attempted  that  is  not  from  its  incep- 
tion financially  safe. 

So  small  a  sum  as  the  interest  on  $20,000 — a  very  moderate  endow- 
ment— would  enable  us  to  more  than  double  the  amount  of  work  done, 
even  in  these  most  discouraging  times.  Many  communities  can  al- 
most support  a  lecture  course.  Many  more  would  attempt  one  If  only 
slight  aid  were  assured  them.  The  persons  who  are  most  interested 
in  the  work  are  almost  always  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  for  it. 
They  do  not  dare  to  run  any  risks,  and  so  are  cut  off  from  the  oppor- 
tunities they  so  much  desire. 

The  lecturers  this  year  have  been  Professors  Bronson,  Crowell, 
Gardner,  Munro  and  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Ely.  They  have  lectured  on 
English  Literature,  German  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Mediseval 
and  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Social  Science, — in  Brockton,  Fall 
River,  Norwood,  East  Walpole,  Taunton  and  Boston,  Mass.,  and  in 
Providence  and  Pawtucket,  R.  L 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  instruction  in 
Chemistry  conducted  by  me  during  the  past  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Wilfred  H.  Munro. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry] 


The  classes  in  Chemistry  have  been  larger  than  ever  before.  This 
8  been  gratifying  to  me  because  the  courses  are  entirely  elective. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  was  as  follows:  First  term,  163;  sec- 
id  term,  149;  third  term,  116. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  the  courses  as  practical  as  possible, 
rery  student  has  performed  laboratory  experiments  with  his  own 
nds  throughout  the  year.  Again  instruction  has  covered  such  great 
iustrial  work  as  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  bleaching  pow- 
rs,  soda  ash,  illuminating  gas,  sugar,  metallic  gold,  silver,  copper, 
m,  as  well  as  many  othei  important  products  of  the  chemical  arts. 
It  theoretical  chemistry  has  not  been  overlooked.  Throughout  the 
ir  every  student  has  had  systematic  and  formal  instruction  in  that 
sat  body  of  general  laws  of  chemical  action  commonly  designated  as 
emical  philosophy. 

This  year  I  have  given  an  extra  series  of  lectures  illustrated  by  lan- 
-n  slides.  These  lectures  have  covered  such  subjects  as  petroleum, 
gar  refining,  metallurgy  of  gold  and  silver,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  This 
urse  of  lectures  has  been  of  a  popular  and  practical  character,  and 
8  been  entirely  voluntary  as  to  attendance — open  to  all  members  of 
;  University.  I  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  results  and  I  am 
ving  additional  photographic  slides  prepared  so  as  to  increase  the 
ige  of  this  course  next  ye^^  and  thereafter. 

The  pupils  in  my  department  have  sho\^n  a  high  degree  of  interest 
their  work,  and  have  highly  gratified  me  by  their  serious  and  faith- 
atiention  to  their  prescribed  duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Appleton. 


^eport  of  the  Pro/esor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts'] 

•  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

5IR  :  As  the  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
iseum  of  Fine  Arts,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report: 

I.    The  Undergraduate  Courses  of  Instruction. 

n  the  first  term  I  gave  instruction  in  Classical  Archaeology  three 
irs  a  week  to  a  class  consisting  of  seventeen  Seniors  and  thirteen 
liors.  We  followed  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  architecture 
I  sculpture  from  the  earliest  times  down  through  the  first  century 
C.,  in  general  according  to  the  same  methods  as  those  heretofore 
ctised  in  this  course^  known  as  History  of  Art  i.    The  same  course 
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I  gave  separately  in  the  same  term  to  a  class  of  i«ix  students  from  th« 
Women's  College. 

In  the  same  term  I  gave  a  brief  course  in  the  History  of  Modern  Art, 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century,  to  a  class  of  two  Seniors. 
Thistourse,  known  as  History  of  Art  7,  was  a  new  course,  limited,  as 
to  election,  to  those  who  had  completed  course  6,  the  history  of  the  art 
of  the  Renaissance.  We  used  Bayet's  Precis  for  an  outline  text-boolt, 
but  I  also  gave  informal  lectures  and  assigned  considerable  reading. 
The  Course  proved  profitable.  In  the  coming  year  I  shall  confine  it  to 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  follow  it  in  the  second 
term  with  a  course  on  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  second  term  I  instructed  a  class  (History  of  Art  4)  consisting 
of  ten  Seniors  and  eleven  Juniors  in  the  history  of  Early  Chri*>timri 
and  Mediajval  Art.    We  used  Reber*s  History  of  Mediaeval  Art  for  a 
text-book.    We  attempted  to  cover  the  ground  heretofore  traversed  in 
the  courses  numbered  4  and  5  a  year  ago.   The  text-book,  excellent  as 
it  unquestionably  is,  proved  too  bulky  for  our  purpose.    The  class 
worked  faithfully  and  derived  substantial  benefit  from  the  course<t  l>"^ 
I  expect  now  to  return  to  Bayet's  PrScis  next  year,  or  to  devise,  some 
new  plan  for  instruction.   With  the  limited  time  at  command,  I  think 
that  it  is  best  to  continue  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  medife  val  *rt 
in  a  single  term,  rather  than  to  leave  Gothic  art,  rich  and  interesting: 
it  is,  to  be  treated  by  itself  in  a  second  term. 

The  same  course  I  gave  separately  in  the  same  term  to  a  class  of 
students  from  the  Women's  College. 

In  the  second  term  I  offered  a  course  in  reading  Pausanias  on  the 
AcropoJis  of  Athens,  (History  of  Art  3)  but  no  one  took  it.  During 
the  coming  year  I  shall  make  this  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  three 
special  courses  in  Classical  Archaeology.  The  first  course  will  he  m 
Vitruvius,  the  second  in  Greek  Sculpture,  based  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  texts  in  the  original,  the  third  in  Pausanias  as  stated.  This  wil^ 
enable  me  to  attempt  what  I  have  desired  and  expected  to  attennpt  evec 
since  I  assumed  charge  of  my  department,  systematic  and  continvipi>* 
work  of  a  perious  special  nature  in  Classical  Archaeology. 

In  the  third  term  I  instructed  a  class  (History  of  Art  6)  conssi**^*'*^. 
often  Seniors,  seventeen  Juniors  and  one  Sophomore,  in  the  history 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance.    The  course  was  substantially  the  sa.nne 
that  of  a  year  ago. 

The  same  course  I  gave  separately  in  the  same  term  to  a  class  of 
students  from  the  Women's  College. 

In  the  third  term  I  also  gave  a  new  course  (History  of  Art  SJ>  * 
class  consisting  of  five  Seniors  and  three  Juniors,  on  the  Theory 
Criticism  of  the  Fine  Arts.    Using  Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brovrn  s 
**The  Fine  Arts"  as  a  text-book,  we  studied  the  conditions  un<i**" 
which  art  comes  into  existence,  and  becomes  expressive  and  eff^^*^*^** 
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The  class  displaced  great  interest  in  the  subject.  While  we  main- 
tained carefully  our  daily  recitations  in  the  text-book,  we  engaged  fre- 
quently in  lively  discussion  of  the  questions  that  constantly  arose. 

Each  class  described  above  met  three  hours  a  week.  The  aggregate 
number  of  undergiadute  students  in  all  the  courses  is  89,  exclusive  of 
ihe  students  from  the  Women's  College,  of  whom  the  aggregate  num- 
ber is  16.  In  Brown  University  proper  I  had  in  all  46  different  under- 
graduate students.  Of  these  4  took  four  courses  of  instruction ;  13, 
three  courses;  5,  two  courses;  and  24,  one  course.  On  the  whole  there 
is  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  students  who  desire  instruc- 
tion in  the  history  of  art. 

II.    Instruction  of  Graduates. 

During  the  academic  year  I  have  regularly  given  about  two  hours  a 
week  to  work  with  a  graduate  student,  (last  year  working  in  Europe 
under  my  general  direction),  on  the  subject  of  the  Art  of  the  Renais- 
sance of  Italy.  He  has  just  received  from  the  University  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  having  completed  most  successfuly  the  work 
assigned  him  in  this  department  and  in  the  department  of  History, 
rhe  work,  though  somewhat  exacting,  has  given  me  great  pleasure. 

III.    The  Museum  of  Classical  ArchvEology. 

No  casts  have  been  added  to  the  museum  during  the  year.  I 
icknowledge  gratefully  gifts  of  fine  photographs  from  Miss  Abbie  M. 
iVhite,  from  Professor  Eli  Whitney  Blake  and  Mrs.  Blake,  and  from 
Vlrs.  Barclay  Hazard.  The  museum  has  been  open  to  the  public  twice 
I  week  regularly  through  the  academic  year,  and  has  been  frequently 
risited,  in  many  cases,  by  teachers  with  their  classes  from  various 
schools  in  the  city. 

IV.    Instruction  in  Architecture. 

During  the  year  instruction  has  been  given  in  Architecture  by  Mr. 
Gorman  M.  Isham,  with  gratifying  success.  This  work  was  inaugu- 
ated  in  the  college  by  Professor  O.  E.  Randall,  to  whom  the  praise  of 
ecuring  its  introduction  here  is  due.  By  the  action  of  the  Corpora- 
ion  the  instruction  in  Architecture  is  placed  in  the  department  of  the 
^ine  Arts  under  my  general  direction.  I  append  to  this  report  a  report 
►y  Mr.  Isham  of  the  work  which  he  has  done  with  the  students  under 
lis  instruction.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  his  earnest 
pirit,  his  unflagging  industry,  and  his  marked  ability  as  an  instructor, 
lis  artistic  taste,  his  strong  practical  sense,  and  his  ready  knowledge 
f  the  history  of  architecture  are  conspicuously  manifested  in  his  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Carey  Poland. 
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[Report  of  Norman  Af.  Iskam^ 


To  Professor  William  Carky  Poland: 

Dear  Sir:    The  work  in  Architecture  during  the  year  1894.-5  has 
been  conducted  as  follows  : 

In  the  First  Term  :  Four  Seniors,  who  had  taken  the  courses  in 
Architectural  Drjiwing  previously  offered  by  Professor  Randall,  elected 
the  course  in  House  Planning  given  in  Architecture  3.  Two  Seniors 
elected  the  Greek  historical  work  of  Architecture  9. 

In  the  Second  Term  :  The  preliminary  course,  Architecture  x  , -which 
is  placed  here  that  it  may  follow  Drawing  7,  was  begun  with  the  study 
of  the  Orders  by  twelve  men,  one  Senior,  three  Juniors,  and  eight 
Sophomores.  Four  Seniors,  those  who  had  taken  course  3,  and  one 
special  student  from  the  Women's  College,  took  up  the  study  of  De- 
sign in  Architecture  4.  One  Senior  elected  the  Roman  historical  work 
of  Architecture  10. 

In  the  Third  Term:  Five  Seniors  and  one  Junior  measured  and 
made  more  or  less  complete  drawings  of  the  First  Baptist  fleeting 
House.  One  special  student  from  the  Women's  College  continued  the 
work  in  Design.  Ten  men  from  the  University  proper,  one  Senior, 
two  Juniors,  and  six  Sophomores,  and  one  Sophomore  from  the 
Women's  College,  began,  in  Architecture  Z,  the  course  in  Elementary 
Design,  based  upon  the  Orders  studied  in  the  Second  Term.  The  men 
elected  Byzantine  historical  work  in  Architecture  11. 

Miss  K.  M.  Utter  who,  as  a  graduate,  is  studying  Architecture,  is 
making  good  progress.  I  hope  the  graduate  courses  in  Architecture 
can  shortly  be  made  a  very  large  part  of  the  work. 

The  interest  shown  by  the  men  has  been  very  gratifying,  ancT  the 
work  done  has  in  general  been  excellent  in  quality.  I  feel  that  we  have 
made  a  good  beginning. 

Some  of  the  needs  of  the  work  are  quite  sharply  felt.  We  need 
eral  technical  books,  which  like  a  few  we  now  have,  can  be  cut  in  pieces 
and  their  illustrations  mounted  on  card  board  for  reference,  drawing 
and  tracing.  A  complete  set  of  Pwrot  and  Chipiez  should  be  treated 
in  this  way,  as  also  should  Owen  Jones's  **  Grammar  of  Ornament. 
Again  our  collection  of  models  and  casts  of  architectural  work,  i*^ 
Museum  needs  enlarging  and  should  be  extended  to  include  Nledia?^*' 
and  Renaissance  examples  as  soon  as  possible. 


Very  respectfully  submitted, 


Norman  M.  Ism  a 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  History'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  work  of  this  department  has  followed  pretty  closely  the  lines 
laid  down  in  iny  report  of  last  year,  but  with  some  improvements  and 
with  increa^^ed  efficiency. 

Nineteen  courses  have  been  given,  involving  32  hours  of  instruction 
per  week.  In  this  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Newhall  as  full  in- 
structor and  of  Messrs.  Edmund  C.  Burnett  and  Albert  W.  Hinds, 
each  of  whom  had  charge  of  a  division  of  Freshmen  through  the 
year. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  graduate  instruction.  Not  counting  woik 
'»  absentia  or  two  resident  graduates  who  were  obliged  to  leave  early  in 
the  year,  five  graduates  have  been  engaged  in  steady  work — four  of  them 
IS  candidates  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  Two  of  these  had  already  attained 
:he  A.  M.  degree  here  or  at  Harvard,  and  two  others  attained  it  here 
It  the  recent  Commencement.  Of  the  five  one  devoted  the  year  to  the 
Jtudy  of  the  Dramatists  under  Dr.  NewhalTs  instruction.  With  the 
-emaining  four  I  carried  on  courses  in  Plato's  Republic  (which  wa« 
read  entire)  and  Aristotle's  Politics — a  two  hours'  session  being  held 
jvery  Saturday,  and  following  to  some  extent  Seminary  methods.  In 
iddition  to  this,  individual  courses  were  pursued  privattm.  For  the 
:oming  year  the  department  offers  six  hours  of  graduate  instruction 
*iih  a  regular  Seminary. 

Advanced  courses  (for  Seniors  and  Juniors)  were  given  in  the  Ora- 
ore  and  the  Dramatists.  In  the  former  course  my  own  class  read  the 
vhole  of  Isaeus  and  the  Crown  orations  of  Aeschines  and  Demos- 
henes,  this  work  being  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Athenian  Family 
^aws  and  Politics,  and  by  wide  reading  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ect  and  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  Period.  In  the  parallel  course, 
)r.  Newhall  read  with  his  class  representative  plays  (five  in  all)  of  the 
hree  great  tragedians  in  the  original  and  the  remaining  plays  of  Aes- 
hylus  and  Sophocles  in  translations.  This  reading  course  was  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  on  the  Greek  Drama  and  on  scenic  antiquities. 
)r.  Newhall  also  conducted  through  the  year  a  one  hour  course  in  New 
restament  and  Modern  Greek. 

In  the  work  of  the  lower  classes  there  has  been  little  change  except 
n  the  order  of  studies.  Henceforth  the  Freshmen  will  begin  their 
ollege  work  with  Lysias  as  the  simplest  and  purest  standard  of  Attic 
►rose,  and  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year  is  given  to  Demos- 
henes.  Through  the  third  term  I  lectured  once  a  week  to  each  of 
hese  classes,  both  at  the  University  and  at  the  Women's  College,  on 
ubjects  related  to  the  authors  read.  With  the  aid  of  the  stereopticon, 
hese  lectuies  aimed  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  Greek  race  by  present- 
ng  vividly  their  landscapes,  their  monuments,  and  some  chief  remains 
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of  their  art.  With  larger  resources  for  illustration,  I  hope  to  make 
this  kind  of  work  more  effective  in  vitalizing  and  enriching  our 
studies. 

The  President's  Premiums  in  Greek  were  awarded  this  jear  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  to  William  Eugene  Winchester,  prepared  at  the  Provi- 
dence High  School;  second,  in  equal  parts,  to  Arthur  George  Host, 
of  the  same  school,  and  Thomas  Elwood  Steere,  of  the  University 
Grammar  School. 

The  department  has  been  enabled  to  enrich  the  apparatus  for  Greek 
study  in  the  Classical  Library  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  volumes. 
It  has  also  joined  in  founding  a  classical  society  to  which  we  have  given 
the  honored  name  of  Albert  Harkness.  May  this  society  help  on  the 
studies  to  which  his  life  has  been  so  fruitfully  devoted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Irving  Manatt. 


(Dictated) 

\^Report  of  the  Hazard  Professor  of  Physics'\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir:  The  number  of  students  attending  the  Lecture  Courses  in 
Physics  during  the  past  year  was  : 

First  Term       .       .  82 

Second  Term  .  .  69 
Third  Term      .       .  56 

Total  .       .  207 

The  Laboratory  Courses  (5,  9  and  10)  have  been  attended  as  follows: 
First  Term       .       .  14 
Second  Term    .       .  11 
Third  Term      .       .  8 

Total  .       .  33 

All  Laboratory  students  have  been  required  to  perform  a  well  selected 
series  of  quantitative  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat 
and  Electricity.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  neatness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  written  reports  of  these  experiments,  and  all  the  students 
have  shown  marked  improvement  as  the  courses  progressed. 

During  the  year  instruction  has  been  given  to  three  graduate 
students,  one  for  the  degree  Ph.  D.,  and  two  for  the  degree  A  M. 
Their  work  has  been  for  the  most  part  experimental,  and  on  the  whole 
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very  satisfactory — though  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  iiecess^ary 
apparatus  for  original  research. 

The  stock  of  apparatus  for  elementary  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tive purposes  has  been  increased  as  follows  : 

By  purchase : 
2  Spectrometers 

8  Calorimeters 

9  Thermometers 
4  Galvanometers 

9  Resistance  Boxes 

10  Switches 
By  construction  : 

I  Physical  pendultim 

1  Young's  Modulus  Apparatus 

2  Reading  Telescope  Supports 
I  Earth  Inductor 

I  Rowland's  Apparatus  for  the  study  of  magnetic  distribution 
I  Large  Induction  Coil  (repaired) 

Arrangements  for  the  projection  of  the  phenomena  of  polar- 
ized light. 

In  the  spring  term  I  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign all  college  work,  which  therefore  fell  upon  Mr.  Albert  DeForest 
Palmer,  Assistant  in  Physics,  who  undertook  the  task  cheerfully,  and 
carried  it  through,  in  addition  to  his  own  assigned  work,  with  marked 
success.  I  wish  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  his  services  in  the 
matter.  His  unselfish  labors  in  this  emergency  have  .been  of  great 
assistance  to  the  College.  In  presenting  this,  my  last  report  as  Hazard 
Professor  of  Physics,  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  profound  interest  in 
the  University  and  in  the  department  of  which  I  have  had  charge  for 
so  many  years. 

With  feelings  of  great  regret  in  parting  from  yourself  and  from  my 
colleagues  of  the  faculty,  to  whom  I  owe  so  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 


Hampton,  ConA.,  July  17,  1895. 

{^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  1894-95 : 


Very  respectfully  yours. 


(Signed)    Eli  W.  Blake. 
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The  growing  interest  in  social  and  political  studies  has  increased  the 
number  of  students  who  have  elected  courses  in  this  department.  This 
makes  it  very  desirable  that  at  least  one  assistant  be  added  to  instruct 
in  the  general  work  of  the  department. 

In  Social  Science,  much  the  same  ground  as  in  1893-94  has  been  cov- 
ered.   The  advanced  work  has  been  somewhat  extended. 

In  Political  Science,  the  courses  have  been  greatlj  enlarged.  Mr. 
Elmer  Almy  Wilcox,  A.  B.,  as  instructor  in  Law,  has  given  a  course 
in  Elementarv  Law.  The  subjects  treated  were  (a)  Law  of  Persons, 
(b)  Real  and  Personal  Property,  (c)  Contracts.  These  courses  have 
been  taken  by  those  intending  to  study  law  and  by  a  large  number  who 
wish  a  general  knowledge  of  the  topics  treated.  The  course  covers 
two  years,  of  which  this  is  the  first. 

Mr.  Theodore  Francis  Green,  A.  M.,  as  instructor  in  Roman  Law, 
lectured  during  the  second  term  upon  Roman  Law.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  covered  (i)  **The  outer  history  of  Roman  Law  to  the  time  of 
Justinian;  (2)  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  law;  (a)  of  Persons, 
(b)  of  things,  (c)  of  Obligations;  (3)  a  short  history  of  Roman  Law 
since  Justinian,  especially  in  England.*' 

The  work  of  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Green  has  much  facilitated  the 
work  in  other  courses. 

Sixteen  graduate  students  have  been  enrolled  in  this  department  dur- 
ing the  year.  Mr.  James  Quayle  Dealey,  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  his  course,  has  been  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  His  major  was  in  Political  Science,  and  his  second  minor 
in  Social  Science.  His  thesis,  by  special  permission  of  the  Commit- 
tee, was  in  the  closely  allied  work  of  Constitutional  History,  his  first 
minor. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Woolley  has  completed  the  work  required  for  a 
second  minor  in  Political  Science,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  has  been  recommended  for  that  degree. 


New  courses  in  both  Social  and  Political  Science  will  be  offered  in 
1895-96. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


George  G.  Wilson. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


GtNTLEMEN  OF  THE  CORPORATION: 

My  annual  report  must  this  year  again,  as  usual<  begin 
with  obituary  paragraphs. 

Rev.  Sylvanus  Dryden  Phelps,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  November  23,  1895,  after  an 
illness  of  some  weeks.  Mr.  Phelps  was  born  in  Suffield, 
Conn.,  May  15,  18 16,  being  a  grandson  of  Judah  Phelps, 
prominent  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
of  William  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  the 
first  church  in  Connecticut,  who  was  a  member  of  Connecticut's 
first  legislature. 

Young  Phelps  graduated  at  the  Connecticut  Literary  Insti- 
tute in  1840,  at  Brown  University  in  1844,  and  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School   in    1847.  taught   in    the  Southwick 

Academy,  Mass.,  in  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute,  and 
possibly  also  in  some  smaller  schools.  From  1844  to  1874, 
and  from  1884  until  his  death,  his  residence  and  field  of  labor 
was  New  Haven.  During  most  of  the  earlier  period  named,  he 
was  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  that  city,  over  which 
he  had  been  ordained  in  1846.  His  service  with  this  church 
ended  on  December  7,  1873.  The  next  January  he  began 
duty  as  pastor  of  the  Jefferson  Street  Baptist  Church  in  this 
city,  in  which  office  he  continued  till  May  30,  1874.  In 
January,  1876,  he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Christian 
Secretary^  published  at  Hartford,  (Jonn.,  where  he  resided  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  beginning  with  May,  1876.  This  period 
ended,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  all  his  remaining 
years  were  spent. 

While  uncommonly  successful  in  ministerial  work,  a  pains- 
taking, zealous  and  eloquent  preacher,  as  his  numerous  pub- 
lished sermons  attest,  an  able  organizer  of  parish  and  general 
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religious  effort,  establishing  many  new  churches  while  inces- 
santly strengthening  his  own,  Dr.  Phelps  found  time  for 
extensive  travel  and  reading,  which  resulted  in  choice  culture 
and  made  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men.    He  visited 
Europe  three  times,  in  1859-60,  in  1872,  and  in  1881,  the  first 
time  exploring  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.    He  lectured  on 
various  topics,  literary  and  other.     He  wrote  many  secular 
poems  and  also  many  hymns,  a  number  of  which  have  place 
in  nearly  all  church  hymnals.    Contributions  by  him  to  the 
periodical  press  were  frequent  and  meritorious. 

Mr.  Phelps  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Brown  University  in  1847  ^"cl  from  Yale  College  in  184^. 
Madison,  now  Colgate  University,  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1854.    He  served  on  the  governVn^ 
board  of  the  Connecticut  Literary  Institute  during  nearly  tVie 
entire  period  of  his  residence  in  Connecticut.    Of  Brown  TJ"  ni- 
versity  he  was  made  Trustee  in  1879,  having  always  cherisli^d 
the  warmest  interest  in  the  College  and  manifested  the  s^^me 
in  all  possible  ways.    He  was  a  devoted  Trustee,  attend irig 
Corporation  meetings  with  great  regularity  and  serving  on  irn- 
portant  committees.    Four  days  before  his  death  he  declared 
his  purpose  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000)  to  Brown 
University  for  an  S.  Dryden  Phelps  Scholarship  for  the  aid  of 
men  studying  for  the  ministry.    He  had  not  provided  for  tbis 
in  his  will,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  done,  notwithstanding, 
and  charged   one   of  his  sons  to   see  that  his  wisH  was 
executed.    The  money  will  reach  our  Treasurer  not  later  than 
September.    This  was  Dr.  Phelps'  only  bequest. 

Hon.  Charles  Lewis  Colby,  A.  M.,  died  in  r^ewton 
Centre,  Mass.,  on  February  26,  this  year.    Mr.  Coll^y  was 
born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  May  22,  1839,  son  of  Gardner  Colby, 
who  was  a  liberal  benefactor  and  from  1855  to  1879  *  trustee 
of  Brown  University.    Young  Colby  spent  his  boyhcK3<l 
youth  in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  his  father's  residence- 
siring  a  college  education  preparatory  to  a  business  carreer,  he 
entered  Brown  University  in  1855,  taking  the  scientific  course, 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  B.  P.  in  1858.    Soon  after 
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leaving  college  he  entered  the  shipping  firm  of  Page,  Richard- 
son &  Co.,  Boston.  In  1861  he  removed  to  New  York  and 
formed  with  Mr.  Dunbar  the  shipping  firm  of  Dunbar  & 
Colby.  Gardner  Colby,  having  undertaken  the  construction 
of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  and  finding  the  burden  too 
great  for  his  years  and  strength,  soon  called  upon  his  son  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  enterprise.  Charles  Colby,  at  that 
time  scarcely  more  than  a  youth,  thus  found  himself  in  a 
position  of  great  responsibility.  Extreme  granger  legislation 
was  then  popular  in  the  West,  and  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  railroads  was  fraught  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
While  actively  supervising  the  construction  of  his  line,  Mr. 
Colby  personally  guarded  its  interests  before  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, presenting  the  claims  of  the  enterprise  upon  the  State 
with  such  vigor  and  power  that  all  unreasonable  opposition 
was  silenced.  Mr.  Colby  visited  several  of  the  great  financial 
centres  of  Europe,  and  was  successful  in  interesting  foreign 
capitalists  in  his  company.  While  a  resident  in  Wisconsin  he 
manifested  a  deep  interest  in  all  public  movements  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  that  State.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  in  which  he  was  an  influential  member.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  work  of  developing  the  Wisconsin  mining  in- 
dustry, being  for  many  years  president  of  several  of  the  largest 
mining  companies  in  that  State.  He  organized  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  Milwaukee,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  erection  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  building  there. 

Removing  to  New  York  city  in  1890,  the  better  to  serve  the 
business  interests  with  which  he  was  identified,  Mr.  Colby  soon 
won  high  place  in  the  social  and  business  life  of  the  metropolis. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Metropolitan,  Law- 
yers', University  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi  clubs.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  New  York  City,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was  for 
years  an  influential  director  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  and  of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank. 
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Always  deeply  interested  in  religious  and  philanthropic  work, 
Mr.  Colby  was  made  President  of  the  American  Baptist  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  trustee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  New  York  city,  President  of  the  New  York  City 
Baptist  Mission  Society,  and  a  director  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

From  the  moment  of  his  graduation  Mr.  Colby  was  'warmly 
attached  to  this  University.  He  directed  students  hither, 
and,  when  necessary,  assisted  them  while  here,  always  judi- 
ciously. On  coming  to  New  York  he  infused  life  into  our 
Alumni  organization  there,  being  made  its  president  year  after 
year.  Mr.  Colby  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  University  in 
1879,  in  place  of  his  esteemed  father.  He  remained  trustee 
till  1890,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Fel- 
lows, which  office  he  held  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Colby  was  a  man  of  large  liberality.  The  extent  of 
his  benefactions  will  never  be  known^  as  he  gave  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  though  very  few  who  came  to  him  for 
help  were  ever  turned  away  empty.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
personality  and  of  broad  and  liberal  views.  A  believer  in  a 
collegiate  education  for  young  men  no  matter  what  their  occu- 
pation in  life  was  to  be,  he  constantly  urged  all  young  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  to  procure  such  an  education.  His 
loyalty  to  his  alma  mater  was  ideal.  He  subscribed  to  every 
movement  to  raise  funds  for  her,  and  remembered  her  gener- 
ously in  his  will. 

The  University  has  had  another  prosperous  year.  The 
health  of  the  community  has  on  the  whole  been  excellent.  No 
professors  or  students  in  Brown  University  proper  have  died, 
and  only  one  or  two  have  been  seriously  ill.  One  promising 
member  of  the  Women's  College  died  early  in  the  year,  but  it 
is  not  thought  that  her  illness  was  contracted  in  connection 
with  her  college  work. 

A  few  items  of  interest  touching  the  faculty  deserve  notice. 
Professor  Winslow  Upton,  having  expressed  to  the  Advisory 
and  Executive  Committee  his  desire  for  a  leave  of  absence  next 
year,  that  Committee,  using  the  authority  given  it  by  a  standing 
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rule  of  the  Corporation  made  and  provided  for  the  behoof  of 
professorial  officers  who  have  served  the  University  continu- 
ously six  or  more  years,  have  granted  Mr.  Upton  permission 
to  spend  the  next  academic  year  abroad  on  half  salary. 

About  the  end  of  April  the  Venezuela  Boundary  Commission 
summoned  Professor  Jameson  to  Washington  **  for  prolonged 
historical  study."  The  request  doubtless  came  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Jamesofi's  acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  language  and 
with  Dutch  history,  as  attested  by  his  extended  studies  in  the 
history  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  and  of  the  Dutch 
Colonial  Empire  of  the  seventeenth  century,  published  some 
ten  years  ago.  Having  made  arrangements  for  the  care  of  his 
classes  by  Professor  Dealey  and  Mr.  Burnett,  Dr.  Jameson  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  uncertain  how  long  his  services  would 
be  desired,  or  what  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  expected 
of  him  were.  It  is  now  known  that  he  is  desired  carefully 
to  examine  all  the  Dutch  sources  bearing  on  the  boundary 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  England  in  regard  to 
Venezuela,  a  work  probably  requiring  two  months.  It  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  the  University,  even  at  some  sacrifice, 
to  spare  Professor  Jameson  for  this  eminent  public  service. 
Arrangements  have,  however,  been  made  for  the  continuance 
of  Dr.  Jameson's  work  here,  by  which  the  inconvenience  aris- 
ing from  his  absence  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Professor  Dr.  Carl  Barus  commenced  last  September  his 
service  as  the  Hazard  Professor  of  Physics.  He  has  been 
eminently  successful  therein,  not  less  in  class  room  instruction 
than  in  physical  experimentation  and  research,  where  all 
who  knew  him  were  sure  that  he  would  do  well.  Professor 
Barus  is  a  most  valuable  accession  to  our  teaching  force. 

The  following  orders  explain  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  during  the  past  year  in  the  directorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity's military  instruction : 
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Special  Orders, 


^  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
j  IVasktngtoH,  January  ^9,  iSgd, 

Extract, 


II.  The  following  order  has  been  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment : 

War  Department,  Washington,  January  28,  1896. 

ist  Lieutenant  Baxter^  Jr. ^  9th  Infantry,  is  relieved  from  dutv 
at  Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  at  his  own  request,  on 
account  of  sickness,  and  will  proceed  to  join  his  company.  The  travel 
enjoined  is  necessary  for  the  public  service. 

Daniel  S.  Lamont.  Secretary  of  War. 
***** 

BV  COMMAND  OF  MaJOR  GENERAL  MiLBS  : 

GEO.  D.  RUGGLES,  Adjutant  General. 


Special  Orders, 


^  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

Adjutant  General's  Office, 
J  Washington,  February  13,  tSgb. 


Extract. 

***** 

4.  The  following  order  has  been  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment : 

War  Department,  Washington,  February  13,  1896. 

By  direction  of  the  President,  Captain  Cunliffe  H,  Murray,  4th 
Cavalry,  is  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  will  report  in  person  for 
duty  accordingly.  The  travel  enjoined  is  necessary  for  the  public 
service. 

Daniel  S.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  War, 
***** 

By  command  of  Major  General  Miles: 

GEO.  D.  RUGGLES,  Adjutant  General, 
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Captain  Murray  promptly  reported  here  and  entered 
upon  his  duties.  He  has  evinced  extraordinary  address  in 
assuming  the  work  which  Lieutenant  Baxter  was  under  the 
unfortunate  necessity  of  remitting.  Mr.  Baxter,  at  first  not 
so,  had  become  extremely  popular,  and  all  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  acquainted  with  him  learned  of  his  resignation 
with  deep  regret.  His  successor  is  now,  however,  equally 
popular.  His  difficult  business  is  well  in  hand,  and  the  reviews 
and  special  drills  in  which  his  battalion  has  recently  engaged 
have  done  the  military  department  the  utmost  credit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Corporation  has  received  the  following: 

Brown  Universitv,  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  13,  1896. 

Rbv.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Corpor- 
ation OF  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you  that  it  is  my  intention  to  resign 
my  office  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Elton  Professor  of  Natural 
Theology  in  Brown  University  at  the  close  of  the  present  academic 
year,  in  consequence  of  my  appointment  to  the  Sage  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 

Thanking  the  Corporation  for  the  courtesies  I  have  received  during 
my  tenure  of  my  present  Chair,  and  assuring  them  of  my  continued 
interest  in  a  University  for  which  it  has  been  an  honor  and  a  satisfac- 
tion to  \ut  to  work. 

I  am,  yours  obediently, 

James  Seth. 

Professors  Dr.  Adrian  Scott  and  Dr.  George  W.  Field 
also  now  withdraw  from  the  faculty.  Their  retirement  is  in 
consequence  of  our  straitened  financial  situation,  and  I  must 
add  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  results  of  that  situation. 
Professors  Scott  and  Field,  like  Professor  Seth,  have  rendered 
the  University  faithful  and  able  service,  and  the  departure  of 
each  is  regretted  by  his  colleagues,  pupils  and  friends. 

Two  esteemed  instructors,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Linscott  and 
N.  M.  IsHAM,  A.  M.,  have  terminated  their  labors  with  us, 
solely  owing  to  our  financial  inability  to  continue  their  valuable 
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teaching.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  rendered  arduous  and 
unremitting  services  in  their  positions,  and  in  retiring  they 
carry  with  them  the  heartiest  wishes  of  their  associates  for 
their  future  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

It  being  known  that  Professor  Seth's  resignation  is  irre- 
vocable, the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend 
that  Dr.  Walter  G.  Everett  be  placed  in  the  chair  hitherto 
occupied  by  Dr.  Seth,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
of  Natural  Theology  on  the  Elton  Foundation.  Dr.  Everett 
is  admirably  qualified  for  this  office.  Graduating  from  Brown 
University  in  1885,  he  spent  four  years  as  private  instructor, 
during  which  time  he  read  with  exceeding  thoroughness  a  wide 
range  of  literature  in  many  tongues.  In  1889  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  teaching  force  of  the  University,  giving  in- 
struction in  Greek  one  year,  then  in  Latin  three  years,  mean- 
time engaging  in  advanced  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
Though  an  enthusiast  for  classical  learning  at  large,  Mr. 
Everett  had,  by  1894,  found  his  chief  interest  as  a  scholar  to 
lie  in  Ancient  Philosophy,  in  which  he  gradually  made  himself 
an  adept,  giving  special  attention  to  some  of  its  more  recondite 
parts,  such  as  the  writings  of  the  skeptics  and  the  philosoph- 
ical tracts  of  Cicero.  He  attained  the  doctorship  a  year  ago, 
passing  a  brilliant  examination  and  presenting  an  able 
thesis  on  the  Skeptical  Thought  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  with  an 
English  translation  of  large  parts  of  that  author,  a  labor 
believed  to  constitute  a  new  and  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  philosophy.  The  past  year  Dr.  Everett  has  spent  in 
Europe,  mainly  at  the  Berlin  and  Strassburg  Universities, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  will  return  well- 
furnished  for  every  part  of  his  work,  and  possessing  of  ancient 
philosophic  thought  in  particular  a  grasp  in  which  few  Amer- 
ican scholars — probably  none  of  his  age — can  equal  him.  Dr. 
Everett  not  only  possesses  unusual  scholarly  attainments; 
he  is  a  very  extraordinary  teacher,  clear,  enthusiastic,  tactful, 
ready  and  kind.  He  is  also  what  too  few  among  our  younger 
savans  are,  a  perspicuous,  correct  and  elegant  writer.  If  he 
lives,  he  is  sure,  in  my  judgment,  of  an  eminent  and  useful 
professorial  career. 
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The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  also  recommend  that 
Edward  C.  Burnham,  B.  S.,  be  made  Associate  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Mr.  Burnham  graduated  at  this 
University  in  1886  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  having  borne  off,  the 
preceding  year,  the  Howell  Premium  for  excellence  in  Mathe- 
matics. He  then  studied  three  years  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  taking  the  regular  work  in  the  course  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  besides  additional  courses  in  Physics-  He 
graduated  from  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  1890  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  after  which  he  spent  two  years 
in  practical  work  as  draughtsman  at  the  Rhode  Island  Loco- 
motive Works.  In  1892  Mr.  Burnham  became  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Engineering  at  Brown  University, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  still  further  recom- 
mend that  Albert  DeF'orest  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  be  elected  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physics.  Dr.  Palmer  graduated  at  Brown 
University  as  a  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  the  class  of  1891 .  In 
October  of  that  year  he  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
as  a  graduate  student,  pursuing  for  two  years  advanced  studies 
in  physics,  mathematics  and  chemistry.  In  September,  1893, 
he  came  here  as  Instructor  in  Physics  to  assist  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blake,  and  has  remained  upon  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  ever  sinoe.  Though  teaching  constantly,  he  has 
found  time  for  much  research  and  experimentation  in  his  chosen 
branch.  A  year  ago  he  received  from  this  University  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Philsophy,  his  thesis  being  on  The  Kinetic  Theory 
of  Gases.  Since  that  time,  viz.,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  for  last  November,  he  has  published  an  article  on 
The  Wave  Length  of  the  D2  Helium  Line.  The  promotion  of 
Messieurs  Burnham  and  Palmer  will  encourage  these  excellent 
gentlemen  to  renewed  effort  and  assiduity,  and  much  strengthen 
the  departments  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  same  Committee  still  further  recommend  that  Albert 
Davis  Mead,  Ph.  D.,be  elected  Associate  Professor  of  Embry- 
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ology  and  Neurology.  Dr.  Mead  graduated  from  Middlebury 
College  in  1890,  and  was  the  first  graduate  student  in  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  at  Brown  University,  taking  his  Master's  degree 
with  honors  in  1891.  On  leaving  Brown  University  he  was 
made  a  Fellow  at  Clark  University.  Being  invited  to  continue 
his  investigations  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  removed 
thither,  there  taking  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1895.  ^  V^^^ 
he  came  back  to  Brown  University  as  instructor.  Dr.  Mead's 
frequent  publications,  dealing  with  the  embryology  of  certain 
marine  annelids,  have  been  highly  scientific  and  reflect  credit 
upon  the  author.  Dr.  Mead  has  extraordinary  ability  as  a 
teacher.  At  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  and  still  more 
during  the  past  year  in  the  University,  he  has  achieved  marked 
success,  particularly  with  classes  of  advanced  students.  For 
part  of  the  year  he  has  had  a  class  in  Neurology  containing 
over  forty-five  teachers  from  Providence  and  vicinity,  with 
which  he  has  succeeded  to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  all. 
The  University  is  most  fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  so 
promising  an  officer,  as  he  has  declined  flattering  offers  to 
locate  elsewhere. 

The  same  Committee  recommend  that  Frank  Washington 
Very,  B.  S.,  be  appointed  pro  tempore  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Director  of  the  Ladd  Observatory,  to  do,  next  year,  the 
work  temporarily  laid  down  by  Professor  Upton.  Mr.  Very  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  astronomical  teaching 
and  investigations,  having  had  in  both  particulars  an  ex- 
perience almost  exactly  the  same  as  Professor  Upton's.  It  is 
only  by  a  happy  chance  that  the  University  is  able  to  secure  so 
mature  and  excellent  a  functionary  for  the  single  year  of  Mr. 
Upton's  absence. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  University  I  believe  to  be  good. 
Several  cases  of  discipline  have  been  necessary  during  the 
year,  some  of  them,  those  for  dishonesty  in  written  work, 
serious  and  painful.  The  almost  exclusive  employment  of 
written  examinations  and  the  great  dependence  now  placed  on 
essays  and  themes,  subject  students  to  a  severe  temptation  to 
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^^^sent  as  of  their  own  preparation  or  composition  written  work 
^^^ch  is  not  their  own,  a  practice  seeming  to  involve  the  double 
^^^^  of  falsehood  and  theft.    Immorality  of  this  sort  is  said  to 
^^ty  rife  in  all  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.    It  has 
'^^y  t)een  for  a  number  of  years  considerably  common  with 
.  j    T'hat  it  was  specially  animadverted  upon  this  year  prob- 
^oes  not  mean  that  it  was  more  than  usually  prevalent. 


.  Were  unearthed  and  dealt  with  because,  roused  to  the 
,(  of  the  evil,  the  Faculty  used  greater  pains  to  extirpate 

f       ^^iversity  public  opinion  touching  this  offense  is  now 
^^Vongly  soiSnd,  and  it  is  believed  that  severe  measures  in 
\^\t-^sion  of  it  will  not  again  be  required,  at  least  for  a 
\ong  time. 

Cases  of  gambling,  drinking  and  revelling  have  occurred 
during  the  year.  In  so  large  a  body  of  students  these  vices 
cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  and  how  best  to  deal  with  them 
is  among  the  most  distressing  problems  of  college  administra- 
tion. Every  effort  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity should  be  made  to  reform  offenders.  As  a  strong  aid  in 
this,  happily,  the  influence  of  the  college  public  can  be 
depended  on.  Personal  admonition  on  the  part  of  college 
officers  is  useful,  often  availing  alone.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
fewer  college  officers  than  formerly  feel  responsibility 
for  kindly  services  like  this.  Were  it  otherwise,  vice  would 
nearly  disappear  from  among  college  students.  As  it  is,  dis- 
cipline, milder  or  sharper,  must  needs  be  used  now  and  then 
to  supplement  moral  suasion,  and  when  real  necessity  for 
discipline  arises  it  should  be  resolutely  applied. 

At  the  close  of  the  football  season  of  1894  the  Faculty 
desired  its  committee  on  athletics  to  submit  a  report  concern- 
ing the  effect  of  football  playing  on  the  scholarship  of  the 
players.  Its  report  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  collegiate  year 
1894-95. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectation  of  the  Faculty,  the  report 
showed  that  the  average  standing  of  these  athletes  was  unus- 
ually high.  The  record  of  twenty-one  football  men  was  con- 
sidered, the  record,  that  is,  of  all  men  who  had  played  in  any 
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match  game  on  the  University  eleven.  The  list  included  one 
Senior,  seven  Juniors,  eleven  Sophomores  and  two  Freshmen. 
The  average  standing  of  these  twenty-one  men  was  77.07  per 
cent.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  standing  with 
that  of  the  men  considered  for  election  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  in  1895.  In  preparing  for  that  election  the  records 
of  the  first  twenty-eight  men  in  the  class  of  1895  ^^^e  can- 
vassed. The  standing  of  the  twenty-eighth  man  was  82.76. 
Seven  of  the  football  players  stood  higher  than  he,  and  eleven 
of  them  had  an  average  mark  of  81  per  cent,  or  more.  The 
football  men's  average  placed  them  at  the  end  of  their  college 
course  well  up  in  the  first  half  of  their  class.  In  one  of  the 
departments  the  best  work  done  by  any  student  had  been 
accomplished  by  one  of  these  football  players.  Only  one  of 
them  was  during  the  season  so  injured  as  to  be  forced  to  be 
absent  from  recitations  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  committee  discussed  also  the  standing  of  the  University 
baseball  players  belonging  to  the  1895  team.  This  standing 
was  not  so  high  as  that  of  the  football  players.  During  the 
season  reviewed,  fifteen  men  took  part  in  University  match 
games  of  baseball.  The  average  standing  of  these  fifteen  was 
73.1  per  cent.  Four  Juniors  averaged  77.44  per  cent.,  while 
the  average  of  three  Seniors  was  86.2.  The  Freshmen 
average  was  72.11. 

Of  the  Senior  baseball  men  one  stood  fifth  in  his  class.  To 
another  were  awarded  at  commencement  last  June  two  degrees, 
he  having  throughout  his  college  course  been  performing  the 
extra  study  necessary  to  attain  both  at  once.  This  gentleman's 
average  standing  was  83.7.  A  third  Senior  had  an  average  of 
more  than  80  per  cent.  The  average  scholarship  of  the  base- 
ball players  apparently  improves  as  they  advance. 

These  records  indicate  that  the  two  branches  of 
athletics,  football  and  baseball,  are  not  injurious  to  the  schol- 
arship of  earnest  students.  Inquiry  into  the  personal 
character  of  the  members  of  the  teams  showed  that  they  were 
as  a  rule  earnest  students,  who  had  been  in  college  to  gain 
an  education  and  had  been  working  solely  with  that  end  in 
view. 
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lother  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  our  stu-  • 
s  has  occurred  the  past  year.  The  total  registration  for 
year  in  the  University  proper  was  745,  which,  with  the 
tion  of  the  120  undergraduate  women  taking  college 
linations  in  the  University,  makes  a  total  of  865.  Many 
jt  this  increase  in  the  size  of  our  student  body,  but  one  does 
;ee  how  it  can  well  be  avoided  if  the  University  wishes  to  do 
irt  in  providing  American  youth  with  the  facilities  for  secur- 
ligher  education.  Educational  institutions  like  Brown 
^ersity  must  inevitably  become  more  populous  if  they  do 
duty.    The  country  grows  rapidly.    That  the  proportion 

ir  young  men  and  women  securing  higher  education  may  \  *  ' 

all  off,  the  now  existing  institutions  must  receive  more 

snts  year  by  year,  or  else  the  country  must  enter  upon  the 

y,  which  all  thoughtful  people  would  deprecate,  of  greatly 

iplying  colleges  and  universities,  a  policy  involving  vast 

less  cost  as  well  as  being  highly  obje^c  tion  able  otherwise. 

le  obligation  resting  upon  institutions  like  ours  to  refuse  no 
student  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  col- 
are  not  growing  so  rapidly  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

increase  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  smaller  col- 
has  been  of  late  years  greater  than  in  the  larger.  In 

^ard  the  Freshman  class,  academic  and  scientific  together, 

ing  in  1895,  showed  an  increase  of  only  . sixty -nine  over  the 

iiman  class  entering  in  1894.  At  Yale,  in-both  the  academic 
the  scientific  department,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 

iiman  class,  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  stu- 

j  in  these  departments.    The  total  attendance  at  Yale  for 

-6  is  but  144  larger  than  the  year  before.  The  University  of 

sylvania  had  a  total  increase  of  only  seventy-four  over 

^ear.    At  Princeton  the  total  attendance  increased,  though 

ntering  class  fell  off.    On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the 

known  smaller  New  England  colleges  report  marked 
Dartmouth's  Freshman  class  was  the  largest  in  its 

ry,  and  accessions  to  its  other  classes  were  unusually 

jrous.    Williams  and  Amherst  had  likewise  the  largest 

ing  classes  in  their  history.    Cornell  University  and  the 

ersity  of  Chicago  each  indeed  experienced  a  considerable 
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addition  to  its  numbers,  as  did  nearly  every  one  of  the  State  Uni- 
versities. This  phenomenon  is  doubtless  due  to  the  inferiority 
of  the  smaller  colleges  in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  these 
institutions  are.  The  drift  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  col- 
leges is  accounted  for  by  the  growing  conviction  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  administration  properly  to  look  after  so 
great  a  body  of  students  as  has  been  in  attendance  at  some 
universities.  These  facts  may  not  warrant  any  generalization, 
but,  if  they  do,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  public  expects  colleges 
of  middle  size  to  do  more  work  in  future  than  has  yet  been 
required  of  them.  It  will  be  found  that,  even  for  university 
work  proper,  advanced  students  do  not,  so  much  as  might  be 
expected,  throng  the  largest  and  best  equipped  institutions.  In 
Germany,  and  in  America  as  well,  the  smaller  educational  centre 
may,  by  virtue  of  better  discipline,  completer  system,  lower 
cost,  less  exclusive  social  life,  smaller  classes  and  seminaries, 
more  earnest  and  ambitious  though  possibly  less  mature  or 
renowned  professors,  fill  a  function  in  highest  education  far 
out  of  proportion  to  its  resources  or  to  its  rank  in  point  of 
numbers. 

The  Faculty  has  during  the  year  done  a  vast  amount  of 
devoted  teaching.  For  the  details  of  this,  as  also  for  various 
comments  by  the  different  officers  of  instruction,  indicating  their 
views  of  policy,  their  wishes,  hopes  and  complaints,  I  refer  to 
the  special  reports* appended  to  my  own.  Meantime  I  present 
here  the  briefest  possible  resumi  of  important  matters  per- 
taining to  the  several  departments. 

Large,  faithful  and  energetic  instruction  has  been  carried  on 
in  psychology,  ethics  both  theoretical  and  practical,  religion, 
psychology  and  logic.  Pupils  in  these  branches  have  studied 
with  unsurpassed  ardor  and  success.  It  is  proposed,  and  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  possible,  notwithstanding  Professor  Seth's  with- 
drawal, to  continue  all  the  work  now  doing  in  these  fields,  to 
strengthen  some  of  it,  and  before  long  to  increase  it  in  amount. 
Our  teaching  in  pedagogy  this  year  has  attained  unprecedented 
strength  and  interest.  In  connection  with  it  an  important 
experiment  has  been  successfully  tried,  which  has  attracted 
wide  attention.    A  number  of  our  choice  students  in  pedagogy 
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re  employed  and  paid  as  student-teachers  in  the  Providence 
ligh  School,  where  they  are  enabled  to  supplement  their  theo- 
;tical  instruction  by  actual  practice  in  teaching  under  competent 
jperiors.  This  close  mingling  of  pedagogical  theory  and 
ractice  is  a  novelty  in  our  country,  but  its  results  so  far 
re  most  happy  and  it  will  certainly  be  imitated. 

The  Greek  department  has  been  re-enforced  by  theappoint- 
ent  of  Dr.  Francis  G.  Allinson  as  Associate  Professor.  Its 
ork  is  further  facilitated  in  that  it  now  has  its  own  office  and 
cture  rooms  in  Maxcy  Hall.  Considerable  additions  have 
;en  made  to  its  equipment  in  maps,  texts  and  slides,  and 

its  special  literature  in  the  Classical  Seminary.  New 
Ivanced  courses  for  undergraduates  have  been  given  in 
omer  and  Mycenaen  Archaeology  by  Professor  Manatt,  and 

Plato  and  Lucian  by  Professor  Allinson.  With  graduates 
id  in  the  Greek  Seminary,  courses  have  been  given  by 
rofessor  Manatt  in  Isaeus,  in  Aristotle's  Athenian  Constitu- 
)n,  and  in  Epigraphy.  Professor  Allinson  has  done  advanced 
)rk  in  Lucian. 

A  new  course  was  carried  through  this  year  on  the  private 
e  of  the  Romans,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  arrange- 
ent  and  furnishing  of  the  Roman  dwelling  house.  A  semi- 
try  course  in  Epigraphy  for  graduate  students  was  held 
roughout  the  year.  Special  subjects  relating  to  the  life  and 
ligion  of  the  Romans  were  assigned  to  the  several  students 
r  investigation,  and  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  were 
ad  and  discussed. 

The  department  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History  has  for 
e  past  year  been  under  the  charge  of  Associate  Professor  Dr. 

F.  Kent.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  College 
gular  instruction  in  New  Testament  grammar  and  theology 
s  been  given.  Full  courses  in  biblical  history  and  literature 
ve  also  been  pursued.  Classes  in  subjects  previously  taught 
ve  doubled  in  size.  The  Hebrew  class  this  year  was  one  of 
i  largest  in  any  American  college.  In  connection  with  the 
partment  a  Biblical  Research  Club  has  been  formed  with  a 
;mbership  of  thirty,  holding  monthly  meetings  to  consider 
>lical  questions  of  general  interest. 
i 
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Instruction  in  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  has  been  in  charge  of 
Associate  Professor  Hammond  Lamont,  who  has  introduced 
several  important  changes  of  method,  with  the  most  happy 
results.  In  the  principal  course,  required  of  all  Freshmen 
who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  or  Mechanical 
Engineer  and  of  all  Sophomores  who  have  not  taken  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Freshman  year,  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  theory  of  rhetoric  and  much  more  to  practice.  Throughout 
the  year  members  of  the  class  have  been  required  to  write  short 
themes  daily  and  longer  and  more  careful  pieces  of  composi- 
tion at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  The  Junior  orations  have  given 
place  to  a  one-hour  course  which  affords  no  drill  in  oral 
delivery  but  simply  in  argumentative  composition.  For  those 
who  have  completed  the  required  work  a  three  hour  advanced 
elective  in  composition  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  Dodge  of 
the  English  department. 

For  the  required  courses  in  elocution  two  one-hour  electives 
in  public  speaking,  the  first  elementary  the  other  more  advanced, 
have  been  offered  by  Mr.  Fogg.  For  Seniors  and  Juniors 
desirous  of  pursuing  the  subject  historically.  Professor  Sears 
has  given  a  three-hour  elective  in  the  study  of  oratory.  A 
new  elective  course  in  the  oral  discussion  of  current  topics  has 
been  carried  on  by  Professor  Lamont  and  Mr.  Fogg.  Its 
objects  have  been  to  give  practice  in  collecting  data  for  argu- 
ment, to  afford  training  in  the  logical  and  forcible  arrangement 
of  thought,  to  develop  the  power  of  oral  statement,  and  to  leach 
sensible  and  effective  methods  of  delivery. 

The  Fine  Arts  department  has  become — and  deservedly — a 
very  popular  one,  its  classes  being  large  and  enthusiastic.  The 
number  of  courses  in  the  History  of  Art  has  been  considerably 
increased.  The  general  courses,  which  now  run  through  five 
terms,  cover  the  most  significant  periods  in  the  History  of  Art 
in  artcient  and  modern  times.  The  several  epochs  considered 
are  Ancient  Greek  and  Roman,  Early  Christian  and  Mediaeval, 
Renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
modern.  A  sixth  term  is  given  to  the  Theory  and  Criticism  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  The  course  on  the  art  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  added  this  year. 
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A  special  course  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Art,  or  Classical 
Arcliaeology,  of  a  more  intensive  character  than  before,  has  y 
been  arranged  this  year.  The  reading  of  Vitruvius  in  the 
original  Latin  furnishes  the  basis  for  the  study  of  Architecture. 
Select  passages  from  Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  treat  of 
sculpture  are  read  in  the  original  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of 
sculpture.  These  two  courses,  which  are  new  this  year,  are 
followed  by  a  course  previously  given  on  the  monuments  of  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  which  is  based  on  a  reading,  in  the 
original,  of  Pausanias  with  selections  from  other  classical 
authors.  Three  of  these  courses,  two  general  and  one  special, 
are  presented  each  term. 

Practical  instruction  in  Architecture  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Isham  through  the  year.  The  classes  have  been  of  good  size, 
very  enthusiastic,  and  have  made  commendable  progress.  It 
is  a  calamity  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  University 
renders  it  necessary  to  discontinue  this  valuable  and  popular 
line  of  teaching,  for  which  Mr.  Isham  is  so  admirably  adapted 
and  in  which  he  has  begun  so  well. 

Courses  in  the  theory  and  the  history  of  music  have  been 
Klded  to  the  curriculum  this  year.  Courses  in  composition 
*'ere  offered  to  a  small  and  specially  interested  class  of  students, 
vhile  courses  in  the  history  and  the  structure  of  music  were 
)ffered  to  a  large  and  varied  group  of  students  who  desired  an 
ntelligent  and  appreciative  acquaintance  with  music,  one  of 
he  fine  arts  closely  connected  with  the  life  and  literature  of 
he  present  and  the  past.  A  course  in  the  history  and  practice 
>f  sacred  music  was  given  in  the  third  term. 

The  number  of  courses  in  English  Literature  and  Language 
las  risen  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-three — an  increase  due 
o  the  addition  of  Professor  Sears  and  Mr.  Dodge  to  the  de- 
partment. We  now  have  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
^nglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English,  a  course  in  the  history  of 
he  English  language,  and  a  series  of  courses  covering  without 
.  break  the  history  of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  of 
he  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  time,  so 
banned  that  several  weeks  of  study  may  be  devoted  to  each 
if  the  great  writers.     To  Shakspere   are   devoted  courses 
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covering  two  full  years,  one  in  the  interpretation  of  the  text  of 
six  plays,  and  one  in  the  literary  study  of  all  the  plays  and 
poems.  To  American  literature  three  terms  are  now  given 
instead  of  two.  However,  the  change  to  which  we  look  for  the 
most  important  influence  upon  the  study  of  English  in  the 
University  is  the  establishment  of  an  introductory  course, 
designed  to  give  students  a  general  idea  of  the  history  of  the 
literature,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  best  writings  of  the 
greatest  writers,  and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  careful  and 
appreciative  reading. 

Professor  Jameson  having  been  chosen  managing  editor  of 
the  American  Historical  Review,  a  portion  of  his  college  work 
has  been  performed  during  the  past  year,  under  his  guidance, 
by  Dr.  Dealey  and  Mr.  Burnett.  Professor  Jameson  has  also 
been  made  chairman  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
instituted  by  the  American  Historical  Association.  A  new 
monograph  in  the  series  of  **  Papers  from  the  Historical 
Seminary  of  Brown  University  '*  is  now  in  press,  namely,"  The 
East  India  Trade  of  Providence  from  1787  to  1807,"  ^^^^ 
Gertrude  S.  Kimball. 

Owing  to  the  accession  of  Dr.  Dealey  to  the  force  teaching 
these  subjects,  both  the  under-graduate  and  the  graduate 
courses  in  Social  and  Political  Science  have  been  considerably 
enlarged.  Courses  upon  Social  Theory,  Segregatiohi  of  Pop- 
ulation, Diplomacy,  Slate  Constitutions,  Current  Social  Theory 
and  Practice,  and  Current  Political  Theory  and  Practice  have 
been  added.  The  work  of  this  department  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  ihe  accommodations  afforded  it  in  Maxcy  Hall 
for  recitation,  seminary  and  library  rooms.  Alumni  and  other 
friends  have  kindly  presented  a  number  of  valuable  books 
and  reports  to  the  seminary  library  of  this  department,  thus 
materially  adding  to  its  effectiveness. 

A  graduate  course  in  Differential  Equations,  three  hours  a 
week,  was  offered  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  two  graduate 
courses  mentioned  in  last  year's  catalogue-  There  are  now 
offered  five  graduate  courses  in  Mathematics — a  one-hour 
course  and  two  three-hour  courses  alternating  from  year  to 
year  with  two  other  three-hour  courses.    A  course  in  Solid 
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inalytical  Geometry  will  be  begun  next  spring  term  to  alternate 
ith  the  present  course  in  modern  Analytical  Geometry.  The 
iathematical  department  of  the  library  has  recently  been 
firiched  by  a  complete  set  of  the  invaluable  MathemaHsche 
\nnaUn.  A  number  of  very  valuable  books  on  Mechanical 
Engineering  have  also  been  added  to  the  library  of  the  Drawing 
epartment. 

Instruction  in  Civil  Engineering  has  improved  in  thorough- 
2SS  and  in  method.  Of  the  present  Freshman  class,  nineteen 
e  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  which  shows 
lat  the  department  is  rapidly  growing.  Notwithstanding  its 
nited  resources,  especially  in  teaching  force,  the  work  of  the 
ipartment  is  believed  to  compare  favorably  wiih  that  of 
e  same  department  in  regular  technical  schools. 
In  the  department  of  Zoology  and  Geology  a  three-hour 
urse  on  the  factors  of  organic  evolution  was  given  this  year, 
embraced  a  historical  sketch  of  the  theory  of  descent,  of  the 
:ts  and  causes  of  variation,  and  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
:tors  in  organic  evolution.  Heredity,  Neo-Lamarckism,  and 
eismannism  were  also  discussed.  A  three-hour  course  on 
?  anatomy  of  insects  was  given.  Valuable  material  has 
en  purchased  for  illustrating  the  lecture  course  in  elemen- 
y  Zoology.  It  consists  of  some  fifteen  Auzoux  papier-mache 
dels  of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems  of  the  inverte- 
tes,  including  the  dissected  model  illustrating  the  anatomy 
the  silk  worm  and  of  the  coleoptera.     New  material  from 

bone  caves,  also  prehistoric  implements  of  bone,  stone,  and 
inze  have  been  obtained  by  exchange  and  purchase.  A  new 
ee-hour  course  in  Economic  Geology,  including  elementary 
leralogy  and  lithology,  was  offered. 

rhe  increase  of  students  pursuing  Comparative  Anatomy  has 
essitated  the  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  instruction,  the 
chase  of  many  pieces  of  apparatus,  the  extension  of  labora- 
r  space,  and  the  provision  of  increased  library  facilities, 
unbroken  line  of  biological  study  now  extends  through  the 
r  college  years,  and  courses  of  graduate  work  are  constantly 
sued  by  a  goodly  number.  Dr.  Jay  Perkins,  Pathologist  at 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  has  kindly  acted  as  Demonstrator 
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of  Anatomy.  Mr.  Lewis  Dexter  has  assisted  in  Histology,  and 
Mr.  Myron  W.  Stickney  in  the  courses  in  Physiology,  Biology 
and  Anatomy.  1  must  call  attention  to  the  congested  condition 
of  Rhode  Island  Hall  and  to  its  entire  inadequacy  for  the 
various  and  immense  service  now  required  of  it.  Rooms  de- 
signed for  lectures  and  recitations  have  had  to  be  filled  with 
tables  for  personal  research.  Basement  and  garret  are  fitted 
up  as  improvised  laboratories ;  the  museum  has  been  invaded; 
and  every  foot  of  available  space  in  the  entire  building  is  occu- 
pied. Four  students  are  using  tables  designed  for  but  two. 
For  many  lines  of  experimental  work  there  is  absolutely  no 
space.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  poorly  lighted,  poorly  venti- 
lated, poorly  heated  and  poorly  equipped.  All  are  filled  to 
overflowing.  This  condition  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  fur- 
ther progress  or  enlargement  in  the  work  of  the  department. 
If  a  remedy  cannot  be  found,  all  that  has  been  gained  is  in 
jeopardy.  We  are  in  danger  of  losing  talented  instructors, 
who  will  accept  positions  where  they  can  have  proper  room 
and  appliances  for  research.  More  graduate  students  we  can- 
not expect,  and  our  under-graduate  students  must  suffer. 

During  the  year  about  seventy  students  have  pursued 
courses  in  Botany.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  and  com- 
modious quarters  in  Maxcy  Hall  the  department  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  building.  The  lecture  rooms  have  been  equipped 
with  new  tables,  and  the  herbarium  with  handsome  cases.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Smith  of  this  city  has  kindly  presented  to  the  de- 
partment portraits  of  noted  botanists.  Professor  Bailey  praises 
in  the  warmest  manner  the  assiduous  and  skilful  labors  of  Mr. 
Collins,  the  Curator  of  the  Herbaria.  Mr.  Collins  personally 
supervised  the  arduous  task  of  transferring  the  botanical  stores 
from  their  old  housing  to  the  new,  and  of  installing  them  in 
the  fresh  cases  where  they  may  now  be  consulted.  It  is  due 
to  his  care  that  the  work  was  performed  without  accident. 

I  may  here  remind  the  Corporation  afresh  that  the  labor  per- 
formed by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  is  no  longer  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  class  room.  They  are  called  upon  to 
attend  as  well  to  a  vast  round  of  pedagogical  administration 
without  which  the  University  could  not  accomplish  its  work. 
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rhis  administrative  duty  is  effected  for  ihe  most  part  through 
:ommittees.  Every  member  of  the  Faculty  is  a  member  of 
me  or  more  Faculty  committees,  and  as  such  is  constantly 
ingaged  upon  some  important  detail  connected  with  the 
caching  activity  of  the  University.  There  is  a  Committee  on 
Vdmission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  one  on  Admission  to  Ad- 
'anced  Standing,  one  on  the  Curriculum,  one  on  Courses  for 
Special  Students  and  their  Studies,  one  on  Absences,  and 
►ne  on  Athletic  and  Other  Student  Organizations.  Besides, 
mmerous  special  committees  have  to  be  raised  from  lime  to 
ime. 

I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  unselfishness,  the  thor- 
•ughness,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  nearly  all  members 
>f  the  Faculty  discharge  each  his  part  of  these  multifarious 
luties,  so  necessary,  yet  always  taxing  and  often  very  disagree- 
ble.  So  large  a  demand  for  this  secular  service  on  the  part 
f  college  teachers  is  a  new  phenomenon,  making  a  professorial 
ife  to-day  a  considerably  different  affair  from  the  profesorial 
ife  of  a  quarter-century  ago.  The  college  professor  is  no 
>nger  permitted  to  be  a  recluse.  He  must  be  a  scholar,  but 
e  cannot  be  a  mere  scholar.  Some  attention  to  practical 
ffairs  on  his  part  is  imperatively  demanded. 

This  new  demand,  no  doubt,  brings  its  dangers.  Men 
harged  with  the  responsibility  of  representing  departments  of 
jarningand  of  leading  young  scholars  to  the  mastery  of  such, 
lay  become  so  engrossed  in  the  secular  details  of  their  office 
5  to  remit  intellectual  growth.  That  some  professors  fail 
I  this  way  admits  of  no  question.  But  the  practical  demand 
jnnected  with  modern  teaching  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  disad- 
antage  but  an  advantage.  It  helps  keep  learned  professors 
live  to  reality,  to  prevent  them  from  being  pedants,  lost  in 
^stract  views  and  mere  theories,  an  evil  from  which  the  col- 
:ge  leaching  of  earlier  times  vitally  suffered. 
The  mere  impartation  of  knowledge  to  college  and  univer- 
ty  students  is  rapidly  becoming  a  special  art,  so  that  the 
-ofessor  who  has  information,  no  matter  how  extensive,  but 
>  knack  in  giving  it  out,  is  a  failure.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
nness  in  teaching  as  that  quality  has  usually  been  thought 
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of,  but  to  a  certain  peculiar  address,  inventiveness,  cunning, 
and  originality  which  changed  conditions  have  rendered  neces- 
sary to  success  in  a  professor's  calling.  It  will  not  do  to  pre- 
sent a  subject  twice  in  the  same  way.  New  illustrations  must 
be  constantly  forthcoming;  new  apparatus,  new  experiments 
be  devised.  In  the  seminary  and  the  laboratory  each  student 
requires  personal  direction,  feeling  neglected,  and  justly  Feeling 
so,  unless  dealt  with  apart  from  all  his  fellows.  In  a^lmost 
any  subject  a  student  may  now  go  so  far  that,  if  he  is  bright^ 
he  becomes  in  some  matters  an  authority,  his  instructor's  peer, 
whose  further  advance  can  be  guided  only  by  methods  pro- 
vided for  the  special  case. 

The  Library  has  steadily  extended  its  services  as  an  a.<jjunct 
lo  the  work  of  the  class  room,  and  as  a  centre  of  studious 
activity.  During  the  year  it  has  been  open  daily,  for  the  deli- 
very of  books,  from  9  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m.  and  during  the  svimmcr 
vacation  from  10  a.  m.  till  4  p.  m.  It  has  also  been  open  dur- 
ing term  time  for  reading  and  consultation  from  7  till  10  p. 
and  on  Sundays  from  i  till  10  p.  m.  2248  volumes  have  been 
added  by  purchase  and  15 12  by  gift,  besides  numerous 
pamphlets.  The  Library  now  numbers,  exclusive  of  the 
various  seminary  libraries,  about  82,000  bound  voluncies,  and 
some  20,000  pamphlets.  A  shelf  list  is  well  advanced.  Three 
cataloguers  have  been  at  work  in  preparing  a  thorough  card- 
catalogue.  Gratifying  features  of  the  year's  record  are  the 
gift  of  $1,000  by  the  class  of  1885  for  the  formation  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  in  Philosophy,  to  be  known  as  the  KzekieJ 
Oilman  Robinson  Philosophical  Library,  and  the  personal  gift 
of  a  like  sum  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

In  September  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Commmittee 
voted  the   Library  $5,000  for  the  immediate  purchase  of 
books ;  and  this  amount  divided  among  the  different  de- 
partments  has   been   nearly  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
standard  books    and   periodicals.     Among  the  important 
sets  added  may  be  mentioned  :    Comptes  rendus  de  VAciui^^^ 
des   Sciences y   114   vols.;    Jenaische   Zeitschift  fur  Nc^^^^' 
wissenscha/ty    21    vols.;    Bulletin  de   Statistique^  36  vols.; 
•  Prince  Society   Publications,    21    vols.;  Jahresberichte 
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}eschichtswissenschaft^  i6  vo\s.\  Herzog-Fliti^  Real.'Encyclo- 
idie  fur  Theologie^  i8  vols. ;  Retzius^  Biologische  U titer- 
uhungeny  9  vols.  ;  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  Francais^  34  vols.  ; 
^renz^  Catalogue  de  la  ^Libraire  FranccUse^  12  vols.;  Mathe- 
latische  Annaten,  46  vols. ;  Great  Britain  Historical  Manu- 
:ripts  Commission,  68  parts  ;  Spenser  Society,  65  vols.  The 
ft  of  ten  vols,  of  the  /Nation,  from  the  Hon.  E.  L.  Pierce  of 
le  class  of  1850,  completing  our  set  of  that  valuable  periodical, 
lould  be  noticed,  as  also  the  gift  of  500  important  scientific 
orks  from  Dr.  John  Pierce  of  the  class  of  1856.  Could  the 
}propriation  of  this  year  be  made  a  precedent  and  a  like 
nount  be  granted  annually,  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the 
ibrary  would  soon  be  supplied ;  though  the  opportunity  for 
nerous  gifts  and  bequests  would  by  no  means  be  removed. 
During  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  year  the  Librarian 
IS  given  a  one-hour  seminary  course  on  Books  and  Libraries  ; 
ch  division  of  the  subject  forming  a  term's  work,  and  being 
;ated  both  historically  and  practically. 

The  Brown  University  Lecture  Association  has  carried 
rough  its  regular  course  of  lectures.  Rev.  F.  Huberty 
mes,  long  a  resident  in  China,  delivered  three  lectures  on 
le  Religions  of  China.  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  of  the  New  Eng- 
id  Conservatory  of  Music,  gave  four  lectures  on  topics  in 
e  history  of  song,  English  and  German,  and  on  Shake- 
ere  in  Music.  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  F.  G.  S.,  Prin- 
)al  of  University  College,  Bristol,  England,  lectured  on  the 
bit  and  instinct  of  flight  in  birds.  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
nted  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  presented  four  lectures 
subjects  in  social  economics.  Professor  Courtney  Langdon 
tured  three  limes  on  The  Divina  Commedia,  its  Predecessors 
i  Successors.  Three  lectures  on  The  Physical  Theory  of 
isic  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Hastings,  of  Yale  University, 
npleted  the  series. 

Besides  the  lectures  provided  for  by  the  Lecture  Associa- 
1,  a  considerable  number  of  others  have  been  delivered  at 
University  in  the  course  of  the  year,  part  of  them  before 
leral  audiences,  and  part  before  the  students  of  particular 
)artments. 
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Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  LL.  D.,of  Yale  UniveTsily, 
lectured  on  Homeric  Life.    The  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D. 
D.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  lecture<i  on 
Philosophic  Thought  at  the  End  of  the  Century.     Dr.  John 
Tetlow,  of  Boston,  lectured  on  The  Education  of  Women  for 
the  Professions.    Professor  William  James,  Ph.  et  Litt.  I>.,of 
Harvard  University,  delivered  the  Annual  Address  befc^re  the 
Philosophical  Club^  his  subject  being  The  Will  to  Believe-  He 
had  already  addressed  the  Club  during  the  year  in  a  less  formal 
way.  Professor  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University  and 
Professor  Ferdinand  C.  French,  Ph.  D.,  of  Vassar  College,  also 
spoke  before  this  Club.  Professor  Daniel  Quinn,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  lectured  in  the  Greek  depart- 
ment on  the  Olympic  Games.    Professor  Edward  W.  Bemis, 
Ph.  D.,of  Chicago,  twice  addressed  the  students  in  polilioal  and 
social  science  on  Municipal  Monopolies.  Albert  A.  Baker,  Esq., 
Assistant  City  Solicitor  of  the  City  of  Providence,  spoke  to  the 
same  audience  on  Municipal  Corporations,  and  Mr.  James  B. 
Reynolds,  of  New  York  City,  on  University  Settlements. 
Special  lectures  in  the  department  of  Comparative  Ana.tomy 
have  been  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin,  Superintendent 
of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  City  of  Providence,  his  subject 
being  Municipal  Sanitation;  by  Dr.  Jay  Perkins,  Pathologist  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  subject.  Human  Anatomy  ;  and  by 
Dr.  A.  H.  Nickerson,  of  Central  Falls,  subject,  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.    Before  the  Press  Club  spoke  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  of 
Boston,  on  the  Life  of  a  Journalist.    The  Biblical  Research 
Club  heard  addresses  from  Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tompkins  Jr.,  on 
The  Attitude  of  the  Student  Toward  the  Bible;  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  on 
Modern  Methods  of  Biblical  Interpretation;  and  from  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  F.  K.  Sanders,  of  Yale  University,  on  Theories  of 
Revelation.    Mr.  H.  K.  Santikian,of  the  Andover  Theologica/ 
Seminary,  gave  an  address  here  on  the  Armenian  Massacres. 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  E.  Wood,  of  Boston,  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Dixon,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Broad- 
uax,  have  also  spoken  at  the  University. 
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During  most  of  ihe  year  the  University  Chapel  Services  have 
been  conducted  by  clergymen  not  connected  with  the  faculty 
of  the  University.  The  Rev.  Floyd  VV.  Tomkins,  Jr.,  Rev. 
Matthias  S.  Kaufman,  Ph.  D.,  Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  D.  D., 
Rev.  James  G.  Vose,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  D. 
Anderson,  D.  D.,  have  officiated  in  this  way.  This  provision 
for  the  Chapel  Services  had  not  been  tried  before,  but  it  has 
proved  a  gratifying  success. 

During  the  past  academic  year  the  enrollment  at  the 
Women's  C'ollege  connected  with  the  University  has  been  120. 
3f  these  9  were  Seniors,  28  Juniors,  23  Sophomores,  39  Fresh- 
nen,  and  21  in  select  courses.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
itudents  has  so  over-crowded  the  little  building  on  Benefit 
kreet  that  larger  and  more  convenient  accommodations  for 
ecitation  purposes  have  become  absolutely  necessary.  The 
:ommitteeof  ladies  interested  in  the  erection  of  a  Women's  Col- 
ege  Building  have  been  successfully  at  work.  Their  matured 
)lan  is  to  provide,  utimately,  two  halls,  one  for  recitations,  lec- 
ures,  and  the  like,  and  the  other  for  dormitory  uses.  The  lot 
letween  Meeting  and  Cushing  Streets,  being  250  feet  long  by 
20  wide,  is  ample  enough  for  both  buildings.     It  is  planned 

0  rear  first  the  Recitation  Hall.  There  is  no  reason  why 
rork  upon  this  should  not  begin  at  once,  as  the  money  for  it 

1  all  either  in  hand  or  in  sight,  and  excellent  plans  drawn  by 
lessrs.  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Willson  are  practically  complete. 

The  proposed  Hall  is  to  be  of  red  brick,  with  stone  and  terra 
atta  trimmings,  after  the  English  University  style  of  the  fif- 
jenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  An  oriel  window  in  front  will 
Lirmount  the  main  entrance.  There  will  be  three  stories, 
esides  a  dry  and  commodious  basement,  with  kitchen,  lunch 
)om,  and  locker  room  for  pupils'  outer  wraps.  The  first  floor 
rovides  three  recitation  rooms,  the  largest  seating  scventy- 
ne  pupils,  the  smallest  fifty-four.  The  Dean's  offices  are  on 
lis  floor,  an  outer  room  for  registration  and  general  business, 
1  inner  one  for  a  study.  A  professors'  reception  room  is  also 
ovided  for  on  this  level.  Tiie  second  story  affords  two 
ore  recitation  rooms,  a  reception  room,  a  large  and  conven- 
nt  general  study  and  library,  and  a  large  reading  room. 
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This  floor  also  has  a  ladies*  retiring  room,  to  be  fitted  up  with 
sofas,  easy  chairs,  and  all  necessary  conveniences  for  tem- 
porary rest.  The  third  floor  forms  one  large  hall  76  by  44 
feet,  with  open-timbered  roof,  large  fireplaces,  and  a  platform. 
This  platform  is  at  the  south  end,  and  communicates  by  a  stair- 
way with  a  half-story  lobby  beneath,  directly  over  the  oriel  re- 
ception-room of  the  second  floor.  The  hallway  is  15  feet  in 
width.  A  stair-case  seven  feet  wide  runs  from  the  first  floor 
to  the  third,  with  broad  platform  landings  between  the  stories. 
The  rise  to  each  step  is  but  six  inches,  so  that  ascent  will  be 
easy.  The  building  will  contain  every  reasonable  convenience, 
and  when  completed  will  offer  the  Women's  College  a  most 
eligible  home,  sufficient  for  all  its  public  needs  during  many 
years  to  come. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Corporation  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity Athletic  Association  has  been  formed  and  put  in  vigorous 
and  successful  operation.  This  organization  bids  fair  to  effect 
what  has  been  so  long  needed  and  desired;  it  will  place  and 
keep  the  finances  connected  with  the  several  athletic  interests 
of  the  University  on  an  honest  business  basis.  The  Associa- 
tion has  Life,  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  members.  The 
Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  nine  members,  two  from  the 
Faculty,  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  three  from  the  graduate  body, 
two  from  the  Senior  class,  and  one  each  from  the  Junior  and 
the  Sophomore  class,  all  save  the  members  froni  the  Faculty 
to  be  elected  by  the  Association.  The  directors  choose  the 
Committees  of  the  Association,  its  President,  its  Vice  President, 
and  its  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  is  charged 
with  great  responsibility  and  given  much  power.  All  the 
monies  raised  in  or  outside  College  for  college  athletics, 
whether  by  subscription  or  from  athletic  games,  have  to  be 
paid  into  his  hands,  and  to  remain  in  his  custody  till  duly  and 
regularly  paid  out.  He  also  keeps  the  securities  of  the  Associa- 
tion when  it  has  any.  He  is  under  bond,  with  corporate 
surety,  in  such  amount  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe,  never  less  than  two  thousand  dollars. 
He  keeps  a  regular  set  of  books  containing  all  the  accounts  of 
the  Association,  showing  the  disposition  of  all  its  funds  that 
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k  or  other  place  of  deposit  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
1  time  to  time  designate.  His  accounts  are  audited  twice 
\\  year,  in  October  and  in  January,  by  a  special  committee 
ointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  pays  all  bills  against 
Association,  but  before  paying  a  bill,  must  be  given  a 
}er  voucher  or  certificate  from  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  proper  committee, 
here  are  six  standing  committees  :  a  ground  committee,  a 
mittee  on  baseball,  a  committee  on  football,  a  committee 
track  athletics,  a  committee  on  tennis,  and  a  committee 
nembership.  The  board  of  directors  may,  in  its  discre- 
,  raise  other  committees.  For  football,  baseball  and  gen- 
athletics,  severally,  the  Association  annually  elects  a 
lanager,  and  an  assistant  manager.  Managers  have 
:h  responsibility,  and  must  of  necessity  be  entrusted  with 
e  or  less  money ;  but  the  purpose  is  to  hold  each  manager 
:tly  accountable  to  the  treasurer,  requiring  itemized  min- 
of  his  expenditures  to  the  last  penny,  with  vouchers 
rever  possible. 

he  Athletic  Association  was  organized  in  September,  but  did 
take  charge  of  the  football  accounts  until  the  close  of  the 
on.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  the  different 
nizations  were  in  debt  as  follows  :  Football,  about  $600 ; 
;ball,  about  $1,050  ;  the  Athletic  Association,  about  $750  ; 
ing  a  total  debt  of  $2,400.  During  the  fall  the  students 
id,  by  subscription,  $600  for  football  expenses,  practically 
ng  off  the  football  debt.  The  football  management  cleared 
It  $270  during  the  autumn,  and  have  that  amount  to  their 
it  at  this  time  on  the  Association's  books.  A  disputed  bill 
)Out  $50  will  probably  be  paid,  leaving  not  far  from  $220 
rewith  to  commence  the  work  next  fall, 
rie  Association  did  not  assume  any  old  debts,  but  promised 
itors  to  do  all  it  could  to  get  these  debts  paid.  The  stu- 
s  have  raised  and  paid  in  over  $1,200  on  account  of  old 
5.  A  friend  has  given  $300  more  towards  the  same,  so 
now  only  about  $300  are  not  provided  for.  The 
ciation  has   secured  some   membership  fees  from  the 
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Alumni,  a  part  of  which  sum  has  been  transferred  to  the  general 
expense  account.  It  has  also  received  $ioo  from  an  Alumnus 
for  a  life  membership,  which  sum  has  been  placed  to  the  credit 
of  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  an  athletic  field. 

The  Association  has  a  general  accc^unt,  which  has  a 
credit  of  $208.24.  The  Lawn  Tennis  Association  has  out- 
standing a  certain  indebtedness,  not  exactly  ascertained,  but 
slight.  May  ist  about  $750  was  on  hand  over  what  would  have 
then  sufficed  to  pay  all  athletic  debts,  old  and  new.  But  for 
Track  Athletics,  costly  and  unremunerative,  the  Association 
might  have  closed  the  year  with  a  considerable  free  surplus.  On 
account  of  Track  Athletic  expenses  in  May  and  June,  its  debit 
and  its  credit  nearly  balanced.  But  for  Track  Athletics,  the 
Association's  income  from  match  games  would  probably  suf- 
fice henceforth  to  pay  all  its  bills.  If  this  form  of  sport  is  con- 
tinued, the  students  must  probably  still  be  solicited  for  certain 
subscriptions  each  year,  though  these  need  not  be  by  any 
means  heavy  or  numerous. 

The  formation  of  the  Athletic  Association  is  most  fortunate. 
The  institution  will  be  permanent  and  successful.  It  is 
believed  that  the  carelessness,  lavishness  and  even  dishonesty 
which  have  sometimes  marked  the  management  of  athletics  in 
the  University  will  not  reappear.  The  method  of  surveillance 
just  described  does  not  apply  to  the  Glee  Club,  to  the  Hammer 
and  Tongs  Society,  or  to  any  of  the  University  publications. 
The  good  influence  will,  however,  reach  all  these,  rendering 
unneccessary,  it  is  hoped,  any  plan  for  controlling  or  reviewing 
their  financial  operations. 

The  University  buildings  and  grounds  are  judged  to  be  in 
better  condition  than  ever  before.  The  new  dormitory,  Maxcy 
Hall,  completed  last  September,  admirably  serves  its  purpose. 
It  contains  thirty-six  students'  rooms,  each  completely  fur- 
nished for  occupancy  by  two  men.  All  these  rooms  have  been 
rented  the  past  year.  The  first  story  of  the  new  hall  is 
arranged  in  commodious  recitation  and  seminary  rooms,  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  our  former  accommodations  in  this  kind. 
In  the  basement  the  entire  Botanical  department  is  provided 
for  in  far  ampler  and  more  beautiful  quarters  than  it  ever 
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eviously  enjoyed.  Splendid  and  capacious  new  shop  quarters 
;re  built  and  furnished  early  in  the  year,  the  heating  station 
ructure  being  carried  up  a  story  for  this  purpose.  Besides 
■ording  greater  facilities  for  shop  work  of  all  sorts,  this  new 
ructure,  withdrawing  the  shop  students  from  Wilson 
all,  has  opened  a  place  so  painfully  needed  for  the  drawing 
)rk  of  the  Civil  Engineering  department.  This  provi- 
m  in  the  basement  of  Wilson  Hall  is  not  ideal,  but  it 
so  much  better  than  had  ever  previously  been  made  for 
e  department  that  all  are  extremely  pleased.  Part  of  the 
3ms  in  Wilson  basement  vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  shops 
2  now  occupied  by  apparatus  belonging  to  the  department  of 
ysics,  affording  that  department  much  needed  and  most 
ilcome  opportunities  for  expanding  its  important  operations. 
Sufficient  recitation  rooms  for  most  of  the  classes  are  now 
ailable,  though  some  of  these  have  to  be  used  too  many 
urs  daily.  We  are  in  quite  pressing  need  of  a  specially 
■ge  recitation  room  or  lecture  hall,  suitable  for  classes  of 
►m  125  to  200  students.  For  lack  of  such  this  year  the  in- 
uction  of  classes  has  in  a  few  instances  considerably 
ffered,  having  to  be  conducted  in  Sayles  Hall,  not  suited  to 
s  use. 

No  new  endowment  has  been  received  during  the  year,  but 
!  income  from  students  has  been  larger  than  ever  before, 
jdents  fees  this  year  exceeded  by  about  $15,500  the  largest 
lount  ever  previously  derived  from  this  source.  The  sum 
med,  $15,500,  includes  some  $3,400  new  income  from 
ixcy  Hall,  which  is  simply  return  from  a  changed  invest- 
int.  Allowing  for  this,  the  increase  of  income  from  students 
s  year  over  the  largest  ever  realized  from  this  source  before 
^94-5)  exceeds  $12,000.  The  deficit  between  income  and 
Denditure  for  .the  fiscal  year  ending  April  15,  1895,  for 
J  first  time  made  up  by  the  Guarantee  System,  and  the  same 
in  has  been  followed  during  the  year  just  ended. 
Collections  this  year  have  been  more  difficult  than  ever 
jviously,  and  this,  with  somewhat  too  large  expenditures  for 
ich  needed  improvements  and  apparatus,  renders  our  finan- 
1  situation  less  satisfactory  than  a  year  ago.    The  income  of 
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the  Common  Fund  shows  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $25,886.40. 
This  will  be  met  in  large  part  by  the  Guarantee  Fund,  which, 
if  we  collect  it  in  full,  will  amount  to  $18,385,  leaving  as  a  final 
deficit,  $7,501.40.  A  heavy  special  bill  for  insurance  coming 
due  this  year,  special  expense  for  the  historical  catalogue,  not 
to  be  required  again  for  ten  years,  and  the  special  appropri- 
ation for  the  Library  nearly  account  for  this  net  deficit.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  University  for 
the  coming  year  by  fully  $13,000.  Salaries  will  be  lowered 
$5,000,  wages  $3,000,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  $5,000. 
This  will  of  course  cripple  parts  of  our  work,  yet  the  sacrifice 
seems  inevitable.  Unfortunately,  we  are  obliged  to  call  on 
the  guarantors  for  the  full  amount  of  their  subscriptions  this 
year,  yet,  as  the  drain  on  them  the  first  year  of  the  system 
was  so  slight,  we  hope  that  all  will  renew. 

Our  inability  to  continue  the  services  of  Professor  Scott 
materially  narrows  the  range  and  somewhat  lowers  the  quality 
of  the  work  hitherto  done  in  the  department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures.  Without  Mr.  Linscott  the  sweep 
of  our  teaching  in  General  Philology  is  narrowed  in  much 
the  same  way.  Professor  Field's  withdrawal  impairs  the  unity 
and  diminishes  the  compass  of  our  instruction  in  Biology. 
More  painful  than  any  of  these  is  the  suspension,  owing  to 
Mr.  Isham*s  retirement,  of  the  highly  useful  new  sub-depart- 
ment of  Practical  Architecture,  which  included  free-hand 
drawing.  These  inroads  upon  the  Curriculum  as  it  has  ex- 
isted the  past  year  constitute  together  a  momentous  misfor- 
tune, which  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  and  discouragement. 
That  we  must  submit  to  them  ;  that  we  have  to  interrupt  our 
progress,  and  to  take,  in  this  way,  even  a  considerable  step 
backward,  is  a  cruel  fate,  which  must  evoke  protest  from  every 
true  friend  of  the  University. 
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Following  is  a  summary,  taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Report, 
f  the  present  financial  situation  of  the  University : 


apital  of  the  working  funds  : 


Common  Fund  Proper,      -      -  - 

$430,429.08 

Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,    -      -  - 

ioo»5S4-33 

J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund, 

78,974.00 

Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 

Romeo  Elton  Professorship  Fund,  - 

50,518.64 

Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 

50,000.00 

Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, 

25,000  00 

Gymnasium  Fund,     .      -      -  - 

34,320.25 

$609,957.41 


200,770.14 

8iO'727-55 

These  "  Working  Funds  "  are  so  called  because  their  income 
available  for  the  regular  and  stated  expenses  which  the 
niversity  has  to  meet.  The  category  of  the  **  Working 
jnds  "  excludes  the  following :  the  Scholarship  and  Fellow- 
lip  Funds,  the  Library  Funds  [including  the  Olney  Fund  for 
iants  and  Botanical  Books],  all  Premium  and  Prize  Funds, 
e  Marshall  Woods  Art  Fund,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Lind,  the  Wilson  Physical  Apparatus  Fund,  and  the  Class  of 
168  Art  Fund.  These  cannot  be  called  "  Working  Funds," 
ice  their  income  is  destined  for  some  special  purpose  and  not 
ailable  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  University. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Fund  and  the  J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund, 
lile  not  fusible  in  the  Common  Fund  proper,  are  tributary 
ereto,  since  the  income  from  these  can  be  used  for  general 
irposes.  All  sums  received  from  students,  including  the 
oceeds  of  all  the  scholarships  and  the  proceeds  of  the  D.  W. 
f'man  Students'  Fund  and  of  th«  Aid  Fund,  are  also  turned 
to  the  Common  Fund.  All  items  of  incidental  income  are 
jated  in  the  same  way. 

The  income  of  the  Professorship  Funds  is  usually  somewhat 
3re  than  enough  to  pay  the  actual  amounts  which  have  at 
esent  to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  the  conditions  attached  to 
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these  Funds  are  such  that  the  surplus  income  cannot  be  used 
to  offset  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the  Common  Fund. 

The  income  of  the  Common  Fund,  together  with  that  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Smith  Funds,  is  only  $28,271.68.  After  the  ad- 
dition of  the  total  receipts  from  students'  bills  and  from  miscel- 
laneous sources,  the  whole  amount  available  for  running  ex- 
penses this  year  was  $130,059.87,  against  an  expenditure  during 
the  year  of  $155,946.27,  leaving  the  above-named  gross  deficit 
of  $25,886.40  and  a  net  deficit  of  $7,501.40. 

The  income  from  the  Prize,  Premium  and  Fellowship  Funds, 
invested  and  administered  by  the  University  naturally  does  not 
appear  anywhere  in  this  statement,  being  paid  to  the  proper 
recipients  in  cash.  The  income  from  the  various  Library 
Funds,  General,  Diman,  Gammell,  Jones,  Olney  (  for  Plants 
and  Botanical  Books  )  is  paid  out  for  books,  except  such  part 
of  the  last  as  is  appropriated  for  plants.  The  use  made  of  the 
income  from  the  Wilson  Physical  Apparatus  Fund  and  from  the 
Class  of  1868  Classical  Art  Fund  is  clear  from  the  titles  of  the 
Funds.  The  income  of  the  Marshall  Woods  Art  Fund  is  yearly 
added  to  the  principal. 


SPECIAL  PROFESSORSHIP  FUNDS 


INCOME  from  April  16,  1896,  to  April  16,  1896. 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 
Elton  Professorship  Fund,  - 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund. 


$2,928.08 
2,280.67 
4,032.13 
i»"3.33 
1,185.16 


$11,649.36 


EXPENDITURES  for  the  same  year. 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 
Elton  Professorship  Fund, 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund, 


$3.0CX3.00 

2,000.00 
4.245.00 


1,200.00 


1,730.40 
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COMMON,    LINCOLN    AND    SMITH    FUNDS  '  ^ 

f 

INCOME  from  April  15,  18«5,  to  April  15,  1896. 


ommon  Fund,  Investments,  -  -  -  $20,824.63 
incoln  Memorial  Fund,  -  -  -  -  4,420.56 
Wilson  Smith  Fund,    -         -  3,026.49 

28,271.68 

trm  bills,  Cash  from  students  turned  into 

the  Common  Fund,  .  -  -  88,575.90 
from  Scholarships,  etc.,  -  -  8,330.34 
from  Women's  examination  fees,  i  ,635.63 

98,541.87 

Dmmencement  Dinner  fees  turned  into 

Common  Fund,  -      -      -       -  457-00 

iscellaneous,  1,021.41 

surance  for  fire  loss,         -  1,767.91 

3,246.32 
$i30»059.87 

Expenditures  for  the  same  year,     -      -  155,946.27 


Gross  Deficit,   $25,886.40 

Amount  of  Guarantees,     -      -      -      -  18,385.00 


Net  Deficit,   $7,501.40 


The  various  Library  Funds,  General,  .Gammell,  Diman, 
nes,  Olney  [plants  and  Botanical  books]  comprise  a  capital 
$56,699.10,  yielding  an  income  for  the  last  financial  year  of 
,520. 12. 

The  various  Scholarship  Funds,  General,  Bartlett,  Glover, 
erman,  Class  of  1838,  White,  Wheeler,  G.  I.  Chase,  Abby 
.  Chase,  Lyman  P.  S.  Fund  [$72,250]  and  Aid  Fund 
3,428.51]  comprise  a  capital  of  $187,030.91,  yielding  an 
:ome  last  year  of  $8,800.46. 

The  various  Fellowship,  Premium  and  Prize  Funds,  Presi- 
nt's,  T.  Carpenter  Elocution,  T.  Carpenter  Premium,  L.  Car- 
uter  Premium,  Hartshorn,  Foster,  Hicks,  Lyon,  G.  A.  R., 
ston,  Dunn,  and  Philadelphia  Alumni  [$4,045.84]  comprise 
capital  of  $33,192.18,  yielding  an  income  last  year  of 
,849-53- 
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The  Marshall  Woods  Lectureship  Fund,  whose  income  is 
capitalized  each  year,  now  amounts  to  $9,201.61.  The  Wilson 
Physical  Apparatus  Fund  is  $13,500;  the  Class  of  1868  Art 
Fund,  $1,000;  the  Natural  History  Museum  Fund,  $15  1.12; 
the  Alumni  Development  Fund,  $1,512.11. 

The  real  estate  belonging  to  the  University,  exclusive  of  t\\^ 
amount  already  included  in  the  assets  of  the  Common  Fund, 
is  approximately  as  follows  : 

Buildings  (estimated  value),  -  -  -  -  $578i793-28 
Lands  (assessed  value),   599*^73 -50 

$1,177,966.78 

A  few  other  matters  may  with  propriety  be  remarked  upon 
before  this  report  is  concluded. 

During  the  last  long  vacation  the  portraits  in  Sayles  Hall 
were  put  in  complete  order.  Those  most  needing  this  were 
artfully  repaired;  many  frames  were  re-gilded;  and  nearly  all 
the  portraits  were  carefully  freed  from  dust.  While  consider- 
able re-gilding  is  still  desirable,  the  collection  is  in  excellent 
condition,  corresponding  to  its  high  character  and  value.  Few, 
probably,  are  aware  what  rich  additions  to  the  collection  have 
been  made  during  the  latest  years — the  portrait  of  Professor 
Dunn  being  the  very  last.  Sayles  Hall,  where  these  portraits 
hang,  is  thus  made  an  attractive  centre,  to  which,  each  year, 
crowds  of  visitors  resort. 

The  Brown  University  Co-operative  Refectory,  begun  three 
years  ago,  and  administered  by  and  for  the  students  of  the  XJn  i  ver- 
sity,  has  become,  after  some  financial  vicissitudes,  a  pronounced 
success.    Its  stock  is  at  par,  and  it  would  be  above  par  but  for 
an  immediate  enlargement  of  the  plant  which  the  prospenty 
of  the  concern  seems  to  render  imperative.     All  the  places  at 
the  tables  were  full  during  last  term.     If  the  present  wise 
management  continues  and  the  proposed  enlargement  of  facil- 
ities can  be  brought  about,  considerable  dividends  will  be  pos- 
sible next  year.     The  assured  permanence  of  this  institution, 
furnishing  extraordinarily  good  board  to  shareholders  at  cost 
and  toothers  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  same  commands  at  ordinary 
boarding-houses,  cannot  but  have  an  important  effect  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  University. 
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Rev.  William  Hadley  Eaton,  D.  D.,died  at  his  residence 
n  Nashua,  N.  H.,  on  Wednesday,  June  lo,  after  most  of  this 
eport  was  in  type.  Mr.  Eaton  was  born  in  Goffstown,  N.  H., 
September  4,  18 18.  Having  prepared  for  college  at  the  New 
Hampshire  Literary  Institution,  he  entered  Brown  University 
n  1 84 1,  graduating  in  the  Class  of  1845.  Three  years  later, 
n  1848,  he  graduated  from  the  Newton  Theological  Institu- 
ion.  In  1849  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  the  Second 
iaptist  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.,  where  his  labors  continued 
mtil  1854.  Mr.  Eaton  also  served  efficiently  as  minister  of 
he  First  Baptist  Church  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  four  years,  and 
s  minister  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  for 
eventeen  years.  A  large  and  useful  part  of  his  active  life  was, 
lowever,  devoted  to  the  work  of  gathering  funds  for  two  insti- 
utions  of  learning,  the  Colby  Academy,  at  New  London,  N.  H., 
Dr  which  he  raised  $100,000,  and  the  Newton  Theological 
nstitution,  for  which  he  raised  $200,000.  He  was  a  trustee 
f  both  these  schools.  Mr.  Eaton  was  elected  a  member  of 
his  Corporation  in  1875,  and  continued  in  the  office  until  his 
eath.  In  1867  the  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
f  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Partly  as  a  preacher  and  writer,  partly  as  a  sagacious 
dviser  and  man  of  affairs,  Mr.  Eatoa  exerted  wide  influ- 
nce  in  his  denomination.  In  his  own  State,  during  recent 
ears,  he  was,  in  this  particular,  perhaps  without  a  peer. 

Dr.  Eaton's  death  opens  a  fifth  vacancy  in  the  Board  of 
rustees  ;  his  place,  with  those  of  Dr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr. 
itz,  and  Professor  Pierce,  at  this  moment  waiting  to  be  filled. 
>r.  Park's  resignation,  if  accepted,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Colby 
eate  also  two  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Fellows.  The 
'rsonnel  of  our  Corporation  changes  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
'  the  twelve  Fellows  there  are  now  but  four  who  were  elected 
revious  to  1889;  of  the  thirty-six  Trustees  only  twenty  re- 
ain  who  were  in  office  before  that  year. 

Respectfully, 

E.  BENJ.  ANDREWS, 

President. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORTS 


{^Report  of  the  Joint  Library  Committee] 

0  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University  : 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Librar^r  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ig  report : 

During  the  past  college  year  the  library  has  been  open  from  9.00  in 
le  morning  until  10.00  in  the  evening,  the  extension  of  the  reference 
ours  to  cover  the  period  from  5.00  to  7.00  p.  m.  having  been  introduced 

1  September.  Since  the  same  date  the  practice  has  been  followed  of 
;eping  the  library  open  also  on  Sunday  afternoon  from  i  .00  o*clock  until 
).oo.  The  results  of  this  practice  have  been  most  gratifying.  The 
[jrary  is  largely  used  during  these  hours,  and  in  ways  valuable  to  the 
tllege.  The  use  of  the  library  during  the  year  is  exhibited  by  the  fol- 
wing  statistics : 

Books  taken  out  by  the  faculty,       .       .       .  1,812 
'*       "        »*       students  and  others,    .       .  4,377 

Total,  6,189 

The  accessions  to  the  library  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report 
ive  consisted  of  4,566  books  and  numerous  pamphlets.  Of  the  books 
Ided  during  the  year  2,525  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  and  2,041 
r  gift.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  now  estimated 
90,000. 

Some  increase  of  shelf-room  has  been  provided  by  the  insertion  of 
ditional  book  cases  in  the  wings,  and  by  the  provision  in  the  base- 
ent  of  shelves  on  which  certain  classes  of  books  seldom  needed,  can 
stored  in  an  orderly  manner.  But  we  are  brought  one  year  nearer 
the  time  when  the  accommodations  for  books  in  the  library,  now 
equate  only  by  crowding,  shall  become  manifestly  and  totally 
adequate. 
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The  work  of  cataloguing  the  library  has  been  pursued  throughout 
the  year.  14*645  books  have  been  catalogued.  If  from  this  number 
be  deducted  the  number  of  accessions  mentioned  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  toward  the  construction 
of  a  satisfactory  catalogue  of  the  original  collection  of  books  in  the 
library,  viz. :  10,079  volumes. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  express  their  acknowledgements  of  the 
timely  assistance  rendered  by  the  corporation  in  appropriating,  in 
response  to  the  committee's  appeal  of  last  year,  a  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  libiary.  It  is  their  opinion 
that  no  appropriation  of  such  a  sum  could  be  made  by  the  corporation 
which  would  more  directly  promote  the  interests  of  the  university  in 
its  primary  function  as  an  educating  institution.  They  hope  for  a 
repetition  of  the  same  grant  for  next  year  and  for  a  series  of  subsequent 
years.  Referring  to  the  exhibit  made  last  year  of  the  poverty  of 
our  library,  in  comparison  with  the  abundant  resources  of  libraries  in 
other  institutions  of  similar  prominence,  they  beg  leave  to  urge  upon 
the  attention  of  the  corporation  the  fact  that  no  single  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  can  redress  this  poverty  or  bring  the  library  up  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  should  be.  They  also  strongly  hope  that  the 
appropriation  made  by  the  corporation  for  the  payment  of  cataloguers 
may  be  continued.  To  stop  now  in  this  work,  or  to  diminish  theamount 
of  progress  annually  made,  would  be  most  unfortunate.  In  the 
absence  of  a  complete  catalogue  large  amounts  of  valuable  time  of 
teachers  and  students  must  be  wasted  in  searches,  often  fruitless,  for 
needed  books  which  it  should  be  possible  to  find  in  a  few  minutes. 
There  is  also  considerable  danger,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  catalogue, 
of  buying  books  of  which  the  library  already  has  copies.  If  it  is- worth 
Hhile  for  a  college  to  possess  books,  their  possession  should  be  made 
effective  by  completeness  of  indexing.  The  committee  beg  leave  to 
remind  the  corporation  that,  as  shown  a  year  ago,  no  other  college 
library  of  similar  pretensions  is  without  a  complete  card-catalogue. 
Since  the  college  is  now  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  use  of  the  library  has  increased  in  more  than  that  propor- 
tion, it  is  obvious  that  the  calls  upon  the  time  of  the  librarian  and 
assistant  librarian  must  have  increased  to  a  degree  which  leaves  them 
personally  no  leisure  for  cataloguing.  This  can  be  done  properly, 
indeed  it  can  be  done,  only  by  the  provision  of  an  expert  force  of 
cataloguers.  It  is  hoped  that  nothing  may  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
maintenance  of  a  force  at  least  as  great  as  that  at  present  employed. 

The  committee  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Providence  Athenaeum  for  the  special  privileges 
accorded  to  students  of  the  university  in  Article  8  of  its  Regulations, 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

*'  Any  student  of  Brown  University  whose  family  docs  not  reside  in 
the  city,  or  who  may  obtain  special  privilege  from  the  board,  may 
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become  a  subscriber  for  three  months  on  the  payment  of  one  dollar  in 
advance.  Such  subscribers  shall  have  the  right  to  take  out  books  and 
use  the  rooms  of  the  library  in  the  same  manner  as  shareholders  and 
under  like  regulations." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
June  8,  1896.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Secretary, 


{^Report  of  the  Librarian S\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University. 

I  present  herewith  my  third  report  as  librarian,  the  same  covering 
the  period  from  June  10,  1895,  to  June  8,  1896. 

The  library  was  open  during  the  entire  summer  vacation  from  10.00 
A.  M.  till  4.00  p.  M.,  and  during  term  time  from  9.00  a.  m.  till  10.00  p. 
M.,  the  hours  from  5.00  till  10.00  p.  m.  being  restricted  to  the  reference 
use  of  the  books.  The  library  has  also  been  kept  open  for  reference  from 
I  till  10.00  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  Largely  increased  provision  was  made 
during  the  summer  for  books  reserved  by  the  departments;  and  the 
result  has  been  a  marked  extension  both  in  the  number  of  books  so 
reserved  and  in  their  use  by  the  students.  The  card  catalogue  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Mabel  Temple  and  her  two  assistants,  Miss  N.  S.  Good- 
ale  and  Miss  D.  A.  Barber,  has  made  good  progress,  over  10,000  vol- 
umes of  the  original  collection  having  been  catalogued  in  addition  to 
the  new  books  of  the  year.  An  improvement  conducive  both  to  speed 
and  legibility  is  the  practice  of  typewriting  the  cards,  which  was 
adopted  early  in  the  year.  All  the  books  on  the  second  floor  have  now 
been  catalogued.  A  wire  grating  has  been  put  up  in  the  Harris  Room  to 
afford  greater  security  to  the  treasures  of  that  collection.  Certain 
other  of  the  rare  books  of  the  library  will  be  temporarily  shelved  there. 

The  number  of  books  added  during  the  past  year  shows  a  marked 
increase  over  previous  records,  is  in  fact  greater  both  for  gifts  and  pur- 
chases than  those  of  the  two  preceding  years  taken  together,  the  fig- 
ures standing:  purchases,  2,525,  as  against  2,351  for  1893-95;  gifts, 
2,041,  as  against  1,749;  total,  4,566,  as  against  4,100  for  the  two  years 
previous.  The  most  notable  gifts  of  money  have  been  $500  from  the 
:lass  of  1885,  being  the  first  half  of  their  contribution  for  a  Robinson 
Philosophical  Library ;  and  the  gift  of  $1,000  from  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  for  the  general  library  fund.  The  appropriation  of  $5,000 
by  the  corporation  in  the  fall  for  the  purchase  of  books  is  of  course  the 
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chief  source  of  the  great  increase  of  volumes  added.  The  doubling  of 
the  usual  number  of  books  given  is  due  mainly  to  the  gift  of  500  vol- 
umes from  Professor  John  Peirce,  received  during  the  summer,  and  a 
nearly  equal  number  from  the  estate  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton, 
received  during  May,  1896.  No  gifts  of  books  received  during  my 
administration  of  the  library  have  been  so  uniformly  valuable  as  these. 

The  ten  department  libraries,  shelved  elsewhere  than  in  the  main 
library  building,  now  number  10,228  volumes,  186  volumes  having 
been  added  during  the  year.  These  collections  represent  the  library  in 
its  laboratory  aspect,  and  are  used  more  constantly  and  with  greater 
profit  than  any  other  books  in  the  possession  of  the  university. 

During  the  second  and  third  terms  I  gave  a  one-hour  seminary 
course  on  Books  and  Libraries.  The  Historical  Catalogue  was  pub- 
lished on  commencement  day,  1895.  The  second  issue  of  the  Address 
Book  of  living  graduates  was  published  at  the  end  of  December. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  on  the  work 
done  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  during  the  academic  year  1895- 1896. 

The  course  in  general  physics  began  with  a  class  of  122  students,  15 
of  whom  were  women,  and  closed  with  a  class  of  87  students,  12  of  whom 
were  women.  Modern  physics  even  in  its  elementary  phases  is  now  so 
broad  a  subject,  and  the  time  allotted  for  instruction  (three  lectures 
per  week)  so  utterly  inadequate,  that  considerable  labor  must  be 
imposed  on  the  students  who  take  this  course.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
therefore,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  patience  and  fidelity  shown  by  the  stu- 
dents as  a  whole.  I  wish  in  particular  to  bear  testimony  to  the  uni- 
formly admirable  work  done  by  the  women.  I  began  the  course  of 
lectures  to  the  Women's  College  with  difiidence,  believing  that  the 
mind  of  woman  is  not,  as  a  rule,  of  a  kind  to  be  willingly  tethered  by 
exact  considerations  of  the  material  universe.  But  I  found  neither 
lack  of  aptitude  nor  of  grasp. 

The  elementary  course  in  practical  physics,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Palmer, 
began  with  thirteen  laboratory  students  and  closed  with  eleven.  We  are 
able  with  our  present  laboratory  facilities  and  without  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  the  course  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  about  fifteen  men.  As 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  number  of  applicants  next  year  will 
considerably  exceed  this  limit,  some  grave  concern  is  felt  as  to  the 
future  of  this  course. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Physics'] 
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The  course  in  electrical  engineering,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Watson,  was 
reopened  during  the  second  term  of  this  year  and  five  students  received 
instruction.    The  courses  in  advanced  physics  are  mentioned  below. 

In  beginning  my  work  at  Brown  University  it  seemed  advisable  to  make 
as  complete  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  physical  laboratory  as 
possible.  Accordingly  Dr.  Palmer  and  I  overhauled  the  physical  cabi- 
net, separating  hopelessly  antiquated  material  from  modern  or  other- 
wise useful  apparatus, — thus  finishing  a  piece  of  necessary  work  already 
begun  by  Prof.  Blake  prior  to  his  illness.  The  instruments  retained 
were  carefully  listed,  each  being  numbered  and  indexed.  The  apparatus 
withdrawn  seemed  in  part  to  have  historical  value  and  these  pieces  will  in 
every  case  be  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  museum  of  the  university. 
The  remainder  has  been  stored  in  the  attic  of  Wilson  Hall,  to  be  avail- 
able for  constructing  the  special  apparatus  frequently  needed  in  origi- 
nal investigations. 

We  also  made  a  summary  of  the  promiscuous  laboratory  property, 
including  the  small  library  of  books  on  physics  and  allied  subjects  on 
our  shelves.  Many  ot  these  were  believed  to  be  rather  of  general  than 
purely  physical  interest,  and  they  were  therefore  consigned  to  the 
library  of  the  university.  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  we 
recently  came  into  possession  of  a  series  of  valuable  books  on  physics 
selected  from  the.  library  of  Prof.  Blake.  Notwithstanding  this 
accession  we  are  still  much  in  need  of  the  classical  works  of  reference, 
such  as  the  Fortschritte  der  Pkysik,  and  the  standard  physical  maga- 
zines of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them  may  be 
secured  by  purchase. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  the  space  formerly  occupied  in 
Wilson  Hall  by  the  carpenter  shop  and  the  engine  room  came  into  our 
possession,  and  this  was  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  for  electrical  engineer- 
ing. The  department  was  fortunate  in  profiting  by  the  experience  and 
efficient  services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Watson,  formerly  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  now  a  member  of  our  force.  The  department  was 
already  in  possession  of  about  a  dozen  well  selected  dynamos  and 
motors,  together  with  an  excellent  steam  engine,  a  gas  engine  and 
other  machines,  many  of  which  were  almost  useless  to  students, 
because  of  the  lack  of  room  for  proper  installation.  This  difficulty 
being  removed,  the  laboratory  is  now  accessible,  and  it  is  believed  to 
afford  good  facilities  for  practical  work  in  electrical  engineering.  Our 
measuring  outfit  has  also  been  enlarged  and  new  instruments  will  be 
iidded  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  equipment  of  the  other  working  rooms  of  the  department  of 
>hy8ic8  has  been  similarly  improved  and  a  small  workshop  for  students 
ittached  to  the  laboratory.  Indeed  the  endeavor  throughout  the  year 
las  been  to  make  the  excellent  apparatus  which  the  department  already 
>os8e6se8  more  easily  accessible  and  the  purchases  made  have  been 
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chiefly  in  the  direction  of  supplies  and  furniture.  A  good  chemical 
balance  and  two  Rowland  galvanometers,  with  many  small  appliances 
have,  however,  been  added  to  the  elementary  laboratory.  The  other 
general  apparatus  added  includes  a  Ritchie  air  pump,  a  Brashear  helio- 
Stat,  a  large  gasometer,  and  a  variety  of  glassware.  It  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  a  large  amount 
of  practical  physical  apparatus  left  with-  me  by  the  Hon.  Clarence 
King, — apparatus  which  during  the  year  has  been  of  service  in  pro- 
moting graduate  work. 

Owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Upton,  the  laboratory  has  now  the 
advantage  of  a  set  of  time  signals. 

A  final  improvement  was  introduced  in  the  water  supply.  Owing  to 
the  unfortunate  proximity  of  a  large  steam  pipe,  water  has  hitherto 
been  received  in  Wilson  Hall  at  variable  temperatures.  This  interfered 
with  many  physical  measurements,  inasmuch  as  flowing  water  is 
advantageously  used  to  obtain  a  constant  low  temperature  of  reference. 
The  recent  introduction  of  a  special  water  supply  across  the  college 
green  made  it  possible  for  us  to  change  the  source  of  influx  water  of 
Wilson  Hall  at  a  small  expense. 

The  chief  endeavor  during  the  year  just  finished  has  been  the 
re-organization  of  the  course  of  general  physics,  in  accordance  with 
the  intensely  practical  demands  of  the  day.  I  was  therefore  reluctantly 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  historical  and  scholarly  methods  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  Prof.  E.  W.  Blake,  believing  that  in  a  neces- 
sarily short  course  it  would  be  best  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those 
advances  in  physical  science  with  which  he  is  apt  to  come  in  actual 
contact.  Thus  a  considerable  amount  of  new  lecture  apparatus  had  to 
be  improvised,  charts  and  lantern  appliances  constructed,  and  instru- 
ments for  making  quantitative  demonstrations  devised.  The  lecture 
table  is  now  provided  with  gas,  water,  and  with  electric  current  direct 
or  alternating  at  any  reasonable  voltage.  Compressed  air  is  to  be 
added  during  the  coming  term.  The  newly  installed  heliostat  is  so 
mounted  as  to  reflect  sunlight  to  any  part  of  the  lecture  room.  Per- 
manent location  has  been  given  to  the  lecture  galvanometers,  etc. 

The  scheme  of  weekly  written  exercises  on  the  part  of  the  class,  care- 
fully corrected  throughout  by  the  instructors,  has  been  fruitful  of  good 
results,  affording  as  it  does  the  means  of  reaching  the  students  indi- 
vidually. It  is.  believed  that  notwithstanding  the  arduous  labor  which 
bears  on  the  whole  force  of  the  department,  the  method  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  qualifications  of  students  who  come  forward  for  advanced  work 
are  well  known  to  all  of  us  at  the  outset,  from  the  character  of  their 
elementary  work. 

In  advanced  physics  Dr.  Palmer  lectured  on  Dynamics  during  the 
first  term  and  on  Thermodynamics  during  the  second,  and  Mr.  Watson 
gave  a  course  of  two  terms  in  electrical  engineering. 
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Owing  to  the  variety  of  routine  duties  impos-ed  on  u-,  the  output  of 
original  research  for  the  jear  has  not  been  large.  Dr.  Palmer  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  the  Helium  Line  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science^ 
which  was  subsequently  reprinted  bv  the  Philosophical  Magazine^  and 
he  has  in  preparation  a  research  bearing  on  the  Spontaneous  Condensa- 
tion of  Atmospheric  Moisture.  I  have  myselt  contributed  three 
papers  to  the  standard  magazines,  one  on  the  Measurement  of 
Excessively  Small  Changes  of  Pressure,  another  on  the  Motion  of  Air 
Across  a  Slender  Solid  Filament,  and  a  third  on  the  Molecular  State 
of  a  Liquid  at  the  Critical  Temperature,  and  have  presented  these  with 
two  other  papers  on  the  Motion  of  a  Submerged  Thread  of  Mercury,  and 
an  a  Method  of  Obtaining  Capillary  Apertures  of  Measurable 
Diameter,  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Investigational  work 
by  graduate  students  of  the  laboratory  is  in  active  progress.  Mr.  Day 
iias  constructed  an  apparatus  for  measuring  thermal  expansion  with 
»se  and  accuracy  and  has  applied  it  in  investigating  some  intere^ling 
momalies  in  the  residual  viscosity  of  hard  rubber.  Finally,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Cady  has  in  readiness  a  paper  bearing  on  the  use  of  a  glass  air  ther- 
fnometer  bulb  for  high  temperature  measurement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  Barus. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  American  Literature] 
Po  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  study  of  American  Literature  began  in  the  first  term  with  a  class 
>f  twenty-two  students,  chiefly  Junior^  and  Seniors,  and  closed  with 
orty-four.  Lectures  have  been  given  on  the  history  and  criticism  of 
lifferent  departments  of  our  literature,  historical,  politicnl  and  oratori- 
al;  the  essayists,  poets  and  novelists,  supplemented  by  expository 
eadings  in  class.  Each  student  has  made  a  weekly  report  of  six  hours 
lutside  reading  in  American  authors  accompanied  by  comments  accord- 
ng  to  a  scheme  of  criticism  suggested  as  a  guide  to  definite  apprecia- 
ion.  The  lectures  were  also  given  in  substance  as  a  University 
Extension  course  in  Fall  River. 

Professor  Sears  has  in  addition  given  a  course  on  The  Occasional 
)ration  as  a  Type  of  Literature  and  Composition  in  the  second  and 
bird  terms  to  a  class  of  sixteen.  This  was  to  have  been  preceeded  in 
fie  first  term  by  lectures  on  the  History  of  Oratory,  but  the  publication 
f  the  same  in  a  volume  bearing  the  above  title  prevented  the  delivery 
f  them  in  class.  Lectures  on  the  literature  of  demonstrative  oratory 
rom  its  earliest  appearance  have  been  accompanied  by  the  study  of 
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masterpieces  with  written  analyses  by  the  class,  supplemented  by  ora- 
tions largely  of  a  commemorative  character.  The  design  of  the  course 
has  been  to  qualify  the  student  to  meet  a  demand  which  is  frequently 
made  upon  educated  men  to  deliver  an  unprofessional  address  on  an 
occasion  of  public  interest. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  for  the  year  1895-96 : 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  (161)  students  took  part  in  the  practical 
exercises  of  the  year.  They  would,  with  little  additional  study,  make 
efficient  company  officers  in  case  of  national  need. 

First  Lieutenant  John  Baxter,  Jr.,  9th  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  in  charge 
of  the  department  from  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  until  the 
29th  of  February,  1896,  on  which  date  I  i-elieved  him.  The  course  of 
instruction  was  arranged  for  the  year,  and  the  organization  of  the  com- 
panies, band  and  battalion  was  completed  by  that  officer.  The 
cadet  military  band,  which  was  organized  for  the  first  time  at  his  sug- 
gestion, increased  the  interest  in  the  practical  exercises  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  marked  improvement  in  the  soldierly  bearing  and  march- 
ing of  the  cadets  during  the  drills  of  the  last  term.  A  band  should  be 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  military  department. 

The  work  accomplished  in  the  theoretical  subjects  was  not  as  satis- 
factorv  as  desired,  but  the  want  of  success  was  not  wholly  due  to  a 
lack  of  interest  in  military  science.  Many  of  the  students  believe  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  is  as  necessary  to  a  liberal  education  and  to 
intelligent  citizenship  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  interna- 
tional law;  but  pressed  as  they  are  for  time,  they  are  not  able  to  take  a 
course  that  does  not  count  in  determining  the  required  number  of 
hours  of  recitation. 

I  would  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
competitive  drill  with  the  cadets  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. All  of  the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  and  from  Boston  the 
day  of  the  competition  were  paid  by  subscriptions  of  the  students. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


L.  Sears. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Tactics"] 


Very  respectfully. 


Your  obedient  servant. 


C.  H.  Murray. 
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{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History — Botany'\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  upon  the  con- 
dition and  needs  of  vay  department : 

While  some  important  things  are  as  yet  unprovided,  notably  a  theatre 
or  lecture  room  admitting  of  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  yet  during 
the  year  the  department  has  taken  a  notable  step  in  advance.  It  is  no 
longer  crowded  into  an  ante-room.  Two  large  laboratories  have  been 
opened,  and  fully  equipped  with  firm  and  handsome  tables.  Each  one 
of  these  tables  admits  the  seating  of  six  students,  and  contains  drawers 
:or  apparatus  and  note-books.  There  are  also  neat  cases  to  receive 
books,  tools  and  diagrams.  The  rooms  have  a  distinctly  business-like 
appearance. 

We  have  amassed  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  supplies  of  alcoholic 
material,  illustrating  histological  and  cryptogamic  subjects,  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  We  need  more  dissecting  and  compound  microscopes. 
Vfost  of  all  we  require  a  fund  for  salaries,  that  our  best  men  may  not 
je  drawn  off  to  other,  often  younger,  institutions.  It  is  a  high  compli- 
nent,  no  doubt,  to  see  our  graduates  thus  honored,  but  we  would  much 
>refer  to  retain  and  utilize  them. 

In  entering  upon  my  twentieth  year  of  service,  I  feel  much  pride  in 
he  growth  of  my  department.  In  the  year  of  its  majority  it  will,  no 
ioubt,  exhibit  much  manly  vigor.  Th^  Department  occupies  the  entire 
)asement  of  Maxcy  Hall,  which  was  planned  especially  for  its  accommo- 
iation.  The  rooms  have  proved  to  be  airy,  light,  and  absolutely  dry — 
It  least  in  the  academic  months.  The  last  fact  is  especially  important 
n  relation  to  the  valuable  herbarium.  This  is  housed  in  the  sumptuous 
lorth  room,  an  apartment  rendered  practically  fire-proof,  thus  meeting 
he  wise  requirement  of  the  original  donor  Col.  S.  T.  Olney. 

The  modest  report  of  our  most  faithful,  untiring,  and  eflScient  Curator, 
Ax.  J.  Franklin  Collins,  is  herewith  appended.  In  planning  the  new 
ooms,  and  in  personally  moving  the  collections,  his  work  was  hercu- 
ean.    The  University  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  in  many  ways. 

The  absence  of  Mr.  W.J.  V.  Osterhout,  at  the  University  of  Bonn, 
n  Germany,  has  caused  only  a  partial  suspension  of  his  especial  sub- 
ects.  In  a  portion  of  the  winter  and  the  whole  of  the  spring  term,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Nott  has  conducted  classes  in  the  Cryptogams  and  Histol- 
gy.  Messrs.  Osterhout  and  Nott  both  leave  us  next  year  for  the 
University  of  California.  Besides  his  own  work  Mr.  Nott  has,  with  Mr. 
letcalf,  assisted  me  in  Morphological  Botany.  Mr.  Metcalf,  it  may 
e  remarked,  is  to  have  charge  this  summer  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Iartha'8  Vineyard  Summer  School. 
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I  have  throughout  the  year  met  a  class  of  eight  joung  ladies  at 
the  Women's  College,  and  desire  to  commend  their  superior  work. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  Department  as  a  centre  and  source  of 
scientific  information,  is  made  manifest  by  voluminous  daily  corres- 
pondence. 

To  the  above  report  of  iny  own  work  I  beg  to  add  the  following  from 
the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  : 

The  past  year  has  been  an  important  one  to  the  Herbarium.  During 
the  latter  part  of  December  it  was  moved  from  the  old  quarters  in 
Manning  Hall  to  the  more  commodious  and  fire-proof  room  in  the 
basement  of  Maxcy  Hall,  where  a  new  set  of  modern  cases,  comprising 
660  shelves,  was  provided  for  the  general  collection.  The  material  out- 
side the  general  collection,  which  is  to  be  ultimately  incorporated  with 
it  or  exchanged  for  more  desirable  specimens,  occupies  fully  100  more. 

Efforts  have  been  directed  during  the  year  principally  to  the  system- 
atic arrangement  of  genera  and  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of 
species  in  the  Herbarium  and  the  thorough  poisoning  of  all  specimens 
— the  accumulation  of  several  years — not  yet  inserted  therein.  The 
first  of  the^e  was  completed  early  in  the  year  while  in  the  old  quarters, 
and  the  last  is  almost  finished,  having  occupied  a  good  portion  of  the 
time  for  the  past  six  months.  About  half  the  specimens  in  the  regular 
collection  are  now  arranged  alphabetically,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the 
remainder  so  arranged  within  a  few  weeks. 

Several  hundred  desirable  specimens  have  been  received  during  the 
year,  including  a  fine  set,  of  about  100  species,  from  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains,— the  gift  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University. 

About  the  usual  number  of  specimens  from  outside  the  city  have  been 
sent  to  the  Herbarium  for  identification. 

Respectfully, 

J.  Franklin  Collins. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  Whitman  Bailey. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  English  Literature^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :    1  have  the  honor  to  present  my  fourth  annual  report.* 
The  enlargement  and  reorganization  of  the  work  in  the  Depailment 
of  English  Language  and  Literature,  made  possible  by  an  increase  in 
the  teaching  force,  have  been  attended  with  the  good  results  which 
were  anticipated. 
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The  new  Introductory  Course  in  English  Literature  was  elected  by 
some  loo  students  at  the  University  and  about  40  at  the  Women's 
College.  It  has  been  conducted  chiefly  by  Mr.  Dodge  and  myself,  with 
liberal  assistance  from  Doctor  Manly.  This  division  of  the  work  of 
instruction,  besides  being  incidentally  a  convenience  to  the  ofiicerst  has 
the  manifest  advantage  of  affording  the  student  variety  of  personality 
and  method.  The  danger  of  confusion  and  lack  of  unity  we  have  tried 
10  avoid  by  a  very  careful  planning  of  the  work  in  detail  for  the  whole 
3'ear;  and  by  a  slight  change  in  the  scheme  next  year  we  expect  to 
escape  this  danger  altogether.  The  year's  experience  has  strongly 
confirmed  our  belief  that  such  a  course  was  much  needed.  We  have 
found  nine-tenths  of  the  class  quite  untrained  in  habits  of  intelligent 
and  appreciative  reading.  They  do  not  get  thought  clearly  and  accur- 
ately from  the  printed  page,  and  their  sense  for  literary  form  is  very 
defective.  The  results  have  therefore  been  far  from  satisfactory,  but 
the  very  imperfections  in  the  work  of  the  students  show  how  greatly 
they  need  to  do  just  that  sort  of  work.  Next  year  ^e  shall  make  the 
instruction  even  more  elementary  and  practical. 

Most  of  the  other  classes  show  a  falling  off  in  numbers.  This  is  a 
desired  result  from  the  establishment  of  a  general  course  and  from  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  advanced  courses.  Only  the  more  interested 
students  will  elect  these  latter  courses,  and  consequently  a  higher  grade 
of  work  becomes  possible.  The  three  classes  conducted  by  me  have 
*ach  had  about  a  dozen  members,  and  have  all  done  creditably. 

The  details  concerning  Mr.  Dodge's  courses  will  be  found  in  his 
ippended  report.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  I  consider  the 
lepartment  singularly  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  an  instructor 
►o  widely  read  in  many  literatures  and  so  instinct  with  the  finest  liter- 
iry  culture.  He  has  brought  to  the  department  not  merely  additional 
:ourses  but  new  methods  and  new  points  of  view. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  reorgan- 
zing  the  scheme  of  courses  we  have  aimed  at  progression  as  well  as  at 
ariety.  The  general  course  tor  students  who  take  no  special  interest 
n  literature  is  also,  for  other  students,  a  preparation  for  the  more 
dvanced  courses.  And  among  these  latter  there  is  opportunity  to 
ass  from  the  less  difficult  to  the  more  difficult,  to  conquer  not  only 
lore  territory  but  new  methods  and  harder  tasks.  Much  yet  remains 
>  do  in  the  upper  half  of  the  system  before  Brown  University  will 
ave  a  course  of  English  study  worthy  of  the  mother  literature  and 
dequate  to  the  needs  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  wish  to 
lake  a  specialty  of  the  subject.  At  no  distant  day  there  will  be  need 
)r  courses  in  such  subjects  as  Poetics,  the  Philosophy  of  Literature, 
nd  the  History  and  Theory  of  Literary  Criticism. 

I  beg  to  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Dodge,  in  relation  to  his  work : 
The  two  courses  in  English  literature  which  I  have  conducted  during 
le  past  year  have  necessarily  been  somewhat  tentative. 
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The  course  in  eighteenth  century  literature  has  run  smoothlv  enough. 
1  have  not  been  able  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  I  could  wish — toward 
the  end  of  the  first  term  I  found  that  I  was  going  too  fast — ^but  ihc 
chief  authors  of  the  period  have  been  studied  with  some  care,  and  the 
greater  movements  have  been  at  least  indicated.  The  class  has  not 
been  large — twelve  in  the  first  term  and  six  in  the  last.  The  kind  of 
work  I  require  has  been  new  to  most  of  the  students,  and  thev  have 
done  it  well. 

The  course  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  literature  has  been 
less  successful.  The  period  attempted  has  proved  to  be  too  large  for  a 
single  course.  The  class  has  had  little  but  a  cursory  glance  at  one 
representative  author  after  another.  With  less  ground  to  cover  and 
more  lime  for  the  serious  study  of  movements,  I  might  accomplish 
better  results.  The  class  has  consisted  of  one  undergraduate  and  four 
graduates.    The  work  has  been  very  faithfully  done. 


June  12,  1896. 

{^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 
I  submit  the  following  report : 

The  work  done  in  the  department  during  the  year  just  closing  differs 
little  in  character  and  amount  from  that  done  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  scheme  for  locating  the  given  parts  of  problems,  which  was 
introduced  in  1895  and  used  successfully  in  the  courses  in  Descriptive 
Geometry,  was  this  year  employed  in  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. 
This  scheme,  which  locates  in  space  as  well  as  in  plane,  has  manv 
advantages :  Extensive  practice  in  accurate  measurement  to  scale  is 
given  at  the  outset,  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  work  of  the  plate 
may  always  be  secured,  problems  may  be  assigned  in  any  desired  form 
and  the  results  to  be  obtained  may  be  known  by  the  instructor  in 
advance.  It  is  our  intention  to  apply  the  same  method  in  Shades  and 
Shadows  and  Perspective,  also  in  Constructive  Geometry  where  solu- 
tions and  results  depend  so  much  on  the  lay  out  of  the  given  parts. 

The  courses  in  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective  and  Machine 
Drawing  were  elected  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  eligible  for 
these  courses. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  a  text  book  was  used  in  Shades  and 
Shadows  and  Perspective,  but  not  with  gratifying  results.  We  shall 
return  to  the  lecture  system  another  year. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


R.  E.  Neil  Dodge. 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Walter  C.  Bronson. 
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Several  lectures  on  Conventional  Methods  of  Representation 
Employed  in  Machine  Drawing "  were  delivered  before  the  class  in 
Elementary  Machine  Drawing. 

An  excursion  was  made  by  the  students  of  the  department  to  Brown 
&  Sharpens,  where  an  excellent  opportunity  was  furnished  for  seeing 
the  methods  employed  in  machine  shop  and  draughting  room  practice. 
Excursions  to  other  manufacturing  establishments  were  planned  but 
we  were  unable  to  carry  them  out. 

It  is  our  intention  to.  make  a  number  of  such  trips  every  year  and 
also  to  have  delivered  before  our  classes  a  number  of  lectures  by  men 
who  have  had  large  practical  experience  in  engineering  work.  In  this 
way  we  may  bring  the  department  in  touch  with  the  best  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  city  and  also  furnish  with  our  theoretical  instruc- 
tion the  much  needed  practical  information. 

A  number  of  new  models  have  been  secured  and  an  addition  of 
very  valuable  books  on  Mechanical  Engineering  has  been  made  to  the 
library  of  the  department. 

We  are  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  importance  of  developing 
the  scientiBc  side  of  the  college.  If  we  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times  this  must  be  done.  There  is  a  loud  call  to-day  for  high  grade 
men  of  science  and  this  call  will  be  louder  yet. 

Young  men  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  and  are  thus  anxiously 
seeking  the  best  institutions  in  which  they  may  be  prepared  to  respond 
to  this  call. 

We  do  wish  to  hinder  in  any  way  the  most  rapid  and  complete 
development  of  our  academic  courses. 

We  do  wish  to  build  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  University  and 
n  connection  with  her  academic  courses  a  school  of  science,  which 
(hall  not  be  a  school  of  manual  training  but  of  mental  training,  a 
»chool  which  shall  prepare  men  for  the  world  of  science  just  as  our 
Jniversity  so  ably  prepares  men  for  the  world  of  letters. 

Technical  schools  as  a  general  thing  give  too  much  attention  to 
>racticc,  too  little  to  theory.  A  school  such  as  we  desire,  would  offer 
n  connection  with  its  technical  courses  all  the  advantages  of  the  best 
oUege  courses.  Such  a  school  in  Providence  would  have  no  rival  for 
.  circuit  of  many  miles.  The  young  men  of  the  city  and  stale  demand 
t  and  it  is  the  impemtive  duty  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Univer- 
ity  to  support  it. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  the  work 
one  by  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Burnham,  Isham,  Marvel  and  Kenerson. 

I  very  much  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  retain  the  services  of  Mr. 
\  W.  Marvel,  who  has  so  ably  assisted  me  during  the  past  three  years. 
Ir.  Marvel  is  a  young  man  of  promise,  one  whose  place  it  will  be  hard 
jr  us  to  fill  and  one  who  will  do  well  in  the  new  field  to  which  he  has 
een  called. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Otis  E.  Randall. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Zoblogy  and  Geology] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  in  Zoology  and  Geology  for  the  first  two  terms  was  sub- 
stantially as  reported  last  year.  In  the  third  term  a  new  three-hour  course 
was  given  on  the  factors  of  organic  evolution.  It  embraced  a  historic 
sketch  of  the  theory  of  descent,  of  the  facts  and  causes  of  variation, 
while  the  time  was  mostly  devoted  to  the  primary  factors  of  evolution, 
such  as  the  action  of  the  cosmical,  chemical  and  physical  agents,  the 
latter  comprising  temperature,  light,  darkness,  change  of  climate,  also 
changes  in  food,  and  in  the  biological  environment.  The  topics  ofKineto- 
genesis,  use  and  disuse,  as  well  as  the  facts  of  paleontology  and  embry- 
ology were  treated.  Other  subjects,  as  heredity,  Neo-Lamarckism  and 
Weismannism  were  discussed.  The  course  was  elected  by  i6,  mostly 
Seniors. 

A  three-hour  course  on  the  anatomy  of  insects  was  also  given  by 
special  request  of  a  few  students  during  the  two  last  terms  of  the  year. 
It  consisted  of  laboratory  work,  with  lectures. 

The  course  in  anthropology  was  illustrated  by  new  material  from  the 
river-gravels  and  caves  of  France,  with  other  European  prehistoric 
implements  of  bone,  stone  and  bronze,  obtained  mostly  by  exchange. 
Valuable  models  made  by  Dr.  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  illustrating  the  course 
in  Zo6logy  have  been  purchased. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Gorham  offered  in  the  third  term  a  course  on  Economic 
Zoology  prepared  under  my  direction.  A  third  of  the  course  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks.  Excursions  were  made  to 
quarries,  and  stress  was  laid  on  the  relations  of  Geology  to  architec- 
ture, civil  engineering,  water  supply  and  on  deposits. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Packard. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering'] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  begs  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

The  work  done  in  the  department  of  Mechanics  in  the  class  room 
during  the  past  year  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

Two  graduate  students  completed  their  courses  in  Mechanics,  both 
as  major  courses,  one  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  the 
other  for  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  during  the  year,  and  passed  successful 
examinations. 
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The  inslructors  in  the  workshops  report  satisfactory  work  done 
under  their  supervision  with  essentially  the  same  course  of  instruction 
as  has  been  pursued  in  previous  years.  This  course  has  been  known 
to  be  defective,  but  until  the  second  term  of  the  present  year,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  shops  to  the  lecture  rooms  in  Wilson  Hall  has  rendered 
this  course  a  necessity.  The  removal  to  the  new  shops  now  makes  a 
change  feasible,  but  as  the  year  was  so  far  advanced  before  we  were 
settled,  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  material  change  this  year. 

It  is  our  purpose  for  the  future  to  arrange  a  systematic  course  of 
instruction  and  to  hold  the  students  to  a  more  strict  account  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  work. 

There  have  been  in  the  Wood  Shop,  first  term,  8  students,  second 
term,  i6,  and  third  term,  22.  In  the  Machine  Shop,  first  term,  17, 
second  term,  22,  and  third  term,  22.  A  larger  number  in  both  shops 
than  last  year. 

Outside  of  the  work  of  instruction  Mr.  Lester  has  worked  1074  hours 
and  Mr.  Stark  502  on  apparatus  used  in  other  departments. 

We  hope  so  to  arrange  the  hours  for  instruction  of  students,  that  cer- 
tain hours  of  every  week  may  be  free  for  the  instructors  to  work  on 
apparatus  and  make  necessary  repairs  to  the  machinery  in  the  shops. 

Three  sections  of  the  Freshman  class  have,  as  usual,  been  under  my 
instruction  during  the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  F.  Clarke. 

[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Engineering-'] 

To  THK  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report : 
My  work  during  this  year  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  repetition  of  that 
of  last  year,  so  that  few  details  need  to  be  here  noticed.  Mention 
ought  to  be  made  of  the  following  particulars :  The  Mechanical 
Engineering  Laboratory  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of 
apparatus  accessory  to  the  cement-testing  machine.  The  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering  has  also  put  in  my  charge  a  fine  planimeter  and 
two  slide  rules,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  Civil  Engineering  students, 
four  of  whom  have  taken  laboratory  work  under  my  charge  during  part 
of  the  year.  The  courses  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Machine  Design 
have  been  re-arranged  and  extended.  The  work  in  Advanced  Machine 
Drawing  has  consisted  in  making  detail  and  assembly  drawings  of  a 
Dexter  Engine  Lathe,  which  was  very  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  A.  B. 
Pitkin  Machinery  Company  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

It  seems  fitting  at  this  time  that  report  should  be  made  of  the  number 
^f  students  who  are  availing  themselves  of  the  courses  in  Mechanical 
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Engineering.  The  curriculum  leading  to  that  degree  was  first 
presented,  largely  in  frospectu^  in  the  catalogue  of  1892-93  and  first 
completely  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  1894-95.  One  student,  who 
entered  on  special  course  in  1892,  has  just  completed  his  course  for  this 
degree.  The  following  table  was  compiled  from  the  records  of  registra- 
tion of  the  year  just  completed  and  from  the  lists  of  classes  in  distinctly 
Mechanical  Engineering  subjects.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  no 
student  is  counted  twice  except  one,  who  elected  a  large  amount  of 
work  both  in  Junior  and  Senior  courses ;  and  that  the  numbers  given  do 
not  include  those  who  elected  workshop  courses. 


Year  to  which 
courses  belong. 

Number  of  students 
registered  for  degree 

Total    number  of  students  pursuing  ciistinc- 
lively  Mechanical  Engineering  courses. 

of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer and   talcing  all 
required  courses. 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Third  Ttm 

Freshman 

14 

Sophomore 

8 

12 

14 

Junior 

2 

7 

6 

5 

Sen  ior 

I 

2 

2 

2 

Totals 

25 

35 

35 

35 

It  is  thought  that  the  foregoing  numbers  indicate  a  growing  iriterest 
in  the  course  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  students,  mainl)' 
Freshmen,  the  exact  number  of  whom  it  is  not  feasible  to  ascertain, 
have  registered  as  special  students  but  intend  to  get  the  deg^r^c 
Mechanical  Engineer. 

For  the  future  success  of  the  course,  provision  must  be  made  for 
growing  numbers  by  larger  shops,  testing  laboratories  and  dw-«wi"S 
rooms  as  well  as  by  an  increase  of  the  teaching  force.  It  is  bel»e^'*^ 
that  one  material  advance  could  be  made  at  an  actual  saving  of  ri»  nning 
expenses  of  the  University,  by  installing  a  steam  and  electric  plsi.nl  suf- 
ficiently large  to  supply  all  the  power  and  electricity  which  u^* 
This,  if  properly  designed  and  run,  could  be  made  to  sen*e,  in  «  h'f^ 
degree,  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  laboratory  work  con  *iccted 
with  the  departments  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edward  C.  Birnham. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Ladd 
Observatory] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir:    I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  for  the 
department  of  Astronomy : 

The  instruction  in  Astronomy  the  past  year  has  been  by  similar 
methods  to  those  of  previous  years.    The  course  in  General  Astron- 
omy however,  which  formerly  closed  with  the  spring  recess,  and  was 
supplemented  by  a  course  in  Meteorology  or  in  Scientific  Method,  was 
this  year  carried  through  the  year  and  the  supplementary  courti-e 
omitted.    This  change  enabled  me  to  devote  more  time  to  topics 
hitherto  treated  hurriedly  and  is  considered  a  wise  one.    The  course 
in  Practical  Astronomy  was  this  year  pursued  by  no  students  other  than 
the  engineering  students  for  whom  it  is  a  required  course.    The  topics 
were  therefore  those  in  which  Astronomy  is  applied  to  geodetic  prob- 
lems.   A  young  lady  from  the  Women's  College  was  admitted  to  this 
class,  but  sgffered  the  great  misfortune  of  serious  injury  to  her  eyes 
by  observing  the  sun  with  a  sextant.    I  have  never  known  before  of 
any  injury  to  the  eye  from  astronomical  work  of  this  nature,  and  I  deeply 
regret  the  unexpected  calamity  which  caused  the  student,  who  was 
doing  most  excellent  work,  to  abandon  her  course  in  Astronomy 
altogether,  and  which  seriously  interfered  with  her  other  studies  for 
many  weeks.  The  course  in  Advanced  Astronomy,  designed  previously 
for  graduate  students,  was  this  year  included  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Slocum  for  the  Master's  Degree,  no  undergraduate  applying  for 
it.    The  work  of  Mr.  Slocum  in  Astronomy,  (major  course  for  the 
Master's  degree)  consisted  of  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the  applications 
of  Astronomy  to  such  subjects  as  those  of  time,  latitude  and  longitude, 
with  observations  for  those  and  other  problems.    Mr.  Slocum  did  very 
superior  work  in  this  course  throughout  the  year. 

As  director  of  the  Ladd  Observatory,  I  beg  to  report  that  the  routine 
work  has  been  carried  on  without  intermission.  It  consists  of  time 
determinations  for  the  local  time  service  and  continuous  meteorologi- 
cal records  by  recording  apparatus.  A  number  of  classes  in  Astron- 
omy from  neighboring  schools  have  been  admitted  to  the  Observatory 
and  the  University  classes  have  made  frequent  visits  in  connection  with 
their  courses.  Arrangements  were  completed  this  spring  for  a  telegra- 
phic exchange  of  longitude  signals  with  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington,  but  a  delay  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  transit  circle 
at  Washington,  which  was  going  on  when  the  arrangements  were 
made,  has  caused  a  postponement  of  the  plan. 

We  are  much  indebted,  as  in  previous  years,  to  Hon.  Hezekiah  Conant 
lot  the  use  of  a  portable  transit  instrument  in  our  courses  in  practical 
Astronomy,  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  gift  of  an 
excellent  stellar  globe. 
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In  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  permission  granted  me  for  a 
year's  absence,  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  both  the  work  of  instruction 
and  observation  is  in  such  experienced  hands  as  it  will  be  under  l^'^ 
supervision  of  Professor  Frank  W.  Very,  for  many  years  engaged 
research  and  in  instruction  at  the  Alleghany  Observatory.    I  hofv^*^^ 
spend  the  year  in  astronomical  work  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  at  the  soikWx^^^ 
station  there  established  by  the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

WixsLow  Uptoisj-. 

June  15.  1S96. 


\^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  ihe  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

The  prediction  made  in  ihe  last  report  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
Freshman  class  was  fulfilled,  as  about  double  the  number' of  any  pre- 
vious class  registered  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  subjects  was  as 
follows : 


First 

Term 

Second  Term 

ThiK€i  Tern 

Subjects. 

C.  E. 

Total 

C.  E. 

Total 

C.  E- 

ToUl 

Freshman  .... 

20 

20 

21 

21 

18 

18 

Sophomore 

7 

12 

5 

9 

5 

8 

Junior  .... 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Senior  .... 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Totals  .... 

32 

38 

31 

37 

27 

32 

The  work  of  the  students  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of 
and  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained  especially  from  the  Senio/ 
class. 

Our  new  quarters  in  the  basement  of  Wilson  Hall  are  vastly  superior 
to  any  that  the  department  has  heretofore  had  but  are  still  \ntidequaie 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  recitation  room. 
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Attention  must  again  be  called  to  the  needs  of  the  department.  It  is 
a  fact  that  a  technical  course  requires  a  much  greater  outlay  of  money 
than  a  general  or  literary  course.  The  chief  requirement  of  the  latter 
course  is  a  library  while  a  technical  course  requires  a  library,  a  labora- 
tory with  apparatus,  field  equipment,  models  and  drawings  of  various 
kinds,  etc.  For  this  reason  a  technical  course  is  probably  the  most 
expensive  course  that  a  university  is  called  upon  to  maintain.  We  are 
greatly  in  need  of  surveying  instruments  of  various  kinds  and  an  expen- 
diture of  from  $700  to  $800  is  earnestly  requested.  We  also  need 
another  instructor,  one  qualified  by  experience  in  the  profession  of 
Civil  Engineering  to  teach  advanced  as  well  as  elementary  branches. 
With  the  limited  time  at  iriy  disposal  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  field  work  when  the  class 
numbers  more  than  eight  or  ten  students.  Next  year  th^  class  in  sur- 
veying will  number  about  twenty.  The  large  number  of  subjects 
taught  is  another  argument  in  favor  of  additional  teaching  force. 

During  the  first  term  Mr.  W.  C.  Stratton  of  the  Senior  class,  who 
has  had  several  years  experience  in  the  profession,  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  field  work  of  surveying. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  E.  Hill. 

{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Elton  Professor  of  Natural 

Theology\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  my  report  for  the  year 

My  plans  have  been  very  similar  to  those  followed  last  year.  The 
course  in  Logic  has  been  again  required  of  the  Junior  class,  and  the 
work  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  It  would  have  been  still 
more  so,  if  the  class  had  been  better  accommodated  with  recitation 
room. 

I  can  speak  even  more  strongly  than  last  year  of  the  course  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  The  number  taking  the  course  has  largely 
increased  and  the  interest  shown  has  been  very  gratifying.  The  study 
if  Windelband*s  text-book  has  been  more  satisfactory  than  in  past  years, 
perhaps  because  I  insisted  more  upon  its  value. 

The  course  in  Theoretical  Ethics  was,  I  think,  followed  more  intelli- 
jently  than  in  any  previous  year.  I  inferred  this  not  only  from  the 
:lo8er  attention  during  lecture,  but  from  the  essays  and  examinations. 

As  intimated  in  my  last  report,  I  extended  the  course  on  the  Content 
>f  the  Religious  Consciousness  to  two  terms,  and  I  was  encouraged 
)Oth  by  the  numbers  electing  it  and  by  the  interest  manifested.  The 
:our8e  was  conducted  by  informal  lectures,  dicussions  and  essays;  it 
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was  largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  religion,  parti, 
cularly  tlie  latter.  Special  attention  was  given  to  the  variations  in  the 
relation  of  morality  and  religion.  In  the  second  term  I  gave  a  course 
on  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  which  was  elected  by  a  few  of  those  who 
had  taken  the  course  in  Theoretical  Ethics  during  the  preceding  term. 

The  Seminary  consisted  this  year  of  two  candidates  for  the  Doctorate, 
a  candidate  for  the  Master's  Degree,  a  Senior  and  two  visitors.  The 
year  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Logic  of  Hegel  in  Wallace's  trans- 
lation ;  and  the  class  gi'appled  earnestly  and  hopefully  with  the  diiB- 
culties  of  the  text.  Some  of  the  discussions  were  excellent.  One 
member  attains  the  degree  of  A.  M.  at  this  commencement. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  I  gave  instruction  in  Logic  at  the 
Women's  College  during  the  spring  term.  I  also  gave  twelve  lectures 
on  Ethics  before  the  Hartford  School  of  Sociology,  addressed  the  Phil- 
osophical Clubs  of  Cornell  University  and  Smith  College  and  lectured 
in  the  special  course  at  Vassar. 

I  can  report  as  favorably  as  formerly  of  the  work  of  the  Philosophical 
Club,  which  has  this  year  attracted  more  attention  to  its  discussions  than 
ever  before.  This  is  due  to  the  unusual  energy  of  its  president  (Mr. 
I.  H.  Gam  well,  '96),  and  to  the  visits  of  Professors  James  and  Royce 
of  Harvard,  who  spoke  more  than  once  at  the  ordinary  meetings.  The 
annual  lecture  was  given  by  Professor  James,  his  subject  being  The 
Will  to  Believe." 

The  gifl  of  philosophical  books  by  the  class  of  1885  has  been  a  notable 
accession  to  the  library.  Only  about  half  of  the  money  has  been  spent 
this  year. 

I  cannot  close  this  report,  my  last  as  professor  here,  without  an 
expression  of  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the  great  and  many  kindnesses 
which  I  have  received  from  the  authorities  of  the  University,  from  my 
colleagues,  and  from  my  students,  as  well  as  of  the  genuine  regret  with 
which  I  take  leave  of  the  institution. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Jambs  Seth. 

\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  English  Language'] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  I  herewith  present  my  report  as  Professor  of  the  English 
Language. 

The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  considerably  remodeled;  the 
first  and  second  terms  are  now  devoted  to  the  elements  of  the  grammar 
and  the  reading  of  ordinary  prose,  and  the  third  to  the  reading  of  Beo- 
wulf.  This  year  the  class  has  been  much  smaller  than  usual,  probably 
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because  heretofore  it  has  contained  a  good  many  Sophomores  who  had 
no  interest  in  the  subject  but  could  find  no  other  elective  beginning  in 
the  second  term.  In  the  first  term  there  were  nine  members;  in  the 
second  and  third,  seven.  The  Chaucer  courses  have  gone  on  about 
as  usual,  with  thirtv-two  and  twenty-eight  members  respectively.  The 
new  course  in  the  History  of  the  English  Language  was  taken  by 
seventeen.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  Shakspere  course;  the 
numbers  for  the  three  terms  were  seventy-nine,  sixty-nine  and  sixty- 
six.  The  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  was  not  given,  as  there  were 
no  applications  for  it. 

My  work  in  the  introductory  courses  in  English  Literature  will  be 
included  in  the  report  of  Professor  Bronson,  who  had  charge  of  the 
course. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
June  16,  1896.  John  M.  Manly 


\_Report  of  ike  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, '\ 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

Sir  .  The  main  change  in  Rhetoric  this  year  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  writing  by  the  students — less  stress  upon  theory,  more 
upon  practice. 

In  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4,  required  of  Freshmen  who  are  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Civil  or  Mechanical  Engineer,  and  of  all  Sophomores  who 
have  not  taken  the  subject  in  the  Freshman  year,  there  were  short 
themes  of  a  page  each,  five  days  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  A  com- 
parison of  the  themes  of  September  with  those  of  June  shows  conclu- 
sively that  in  most  cases  this  daily  drill  has  had  the  intended  effect  of 
quickening  the  powers  of  observation  and  cultivating  ease  of  expression. 
Besides  these  short  *'  dailies,"  twelve  longer  themes,  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  words  each,  afforded  exercise  in  description,  nar^ 
ration,  and  exposition.  These  themes  were  criticised  by  the  instructor 
and  then  re-written  by  the  students.  For  those  who  did  not  take  elocu- 
tion, additional  work  was  laid  out  to  make  the  course  equivalent  to  one 
of  four  hours.  The  meetings  of  the  class  were  devoted  to  lectures  on 
such  matters  as  the  use  of  words  and  structure  of  sentences  and 
paragraphs,  to  writing  themes  impromptu,  to  rapid  summarizing,  and 
to  the  analysis  and  criticism  of  themes,  and  of  certain  models  ofslyle. 
In  order  to  suggest  interesting  reading  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
acquired  much  of  a  taste  for  books,  a  few  talks  were  given  on  the  best 
current  fiction — talks  which  have  been  successful  enough  to  warrant 
repetition  next  year  in  more  systematic  form.  This  effort  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  reading  would  be  much  aided  if  a  small  part  of  the  library 
money  were  spent  upon  current  fiction  and  perhaps  verse.    The  class- 
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room  teaching  has  been  supplemented  by  twelve  or  fifteen  houi-s  each 
week  for  private  conferences  between  instructors  and  students.  Tliough 
all  parts  of  the  course  can  be  improved  in  details,  I  see  no  reason  for 
much  alteration  in  the  general  plan. 

In  required  Junior  Rhetoric  the  change  from  orations  to  -written 
arguments  has  been  attended  by  the  inevitable  difficulty  arisirmg  from 
the  fact  that  hitherto  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  has  been  a  preparation    for  the 
orations.    Accordingly,  this  year,  it  has  been  necessary  to  malce  some 
allowance  and  maintain  rather  a  low  standard.    This  trouble,  hiowerer, 
will  disappear  as  soon  as  all  Juniors  have  had  the  present  Rhietoric  2, 
3,  4,  which  by  its  drill  in  description,  narration,  and  exposition  leads 
up  to  the  argumentation  and  with  it  forms  a  unit.  The  Junior  work,  one 
hour  a  week,  now  consists  first  of  a  brief,  or  analysis  of  Kt:rxicture, 
based  upon  some  masterpiece  of  argumentation,  and  then  four  argu- 
ments containing  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  words  each. 
Every  argument  is  preceded  by  a  brief,  which  the  instructor  fi  i-st  criti- 
cises.   Since  the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  current  discussions  in  L\\e 
public  prints  and  from  the  various  University  courses,  studentis  inayt 
by  a  proper  choice  of  topics,  make  their  Rhetoric  help  directly  to  a 
knowledge  of  public  questions  or  of  their  studies. 

The  adoption  of  the  tnethod  of  requiring  a  large  amount  of  writing — 
the  method  of  teaching  Rhetoric  now  generally  used  in  the  leading 
colleges — makes  it  very  hard  to  secure  competent  instructors-  In 
Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  the  number  of  students,  including  the  Women's  Col- 
lege, ranged  from  two  hundred  and  ten  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  ;  the 
average  for  the  year  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  wrote  nearly  33,000  ** dailies"  of  a  page  each,  and  over 
2,700  fortnightly  themes  of  from  three  to  six  pages  each  The  Juniors 
should  have  turned  out  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  briefs  and  over 
six  hundred  arguments.  For  any  adequate  criticism  of  this  nnaK«  of 
manuscript  about  3,500  hours  of  theme  reading  and  five  hundred  liours 
more  of  consultation  would  have  been  necessary.  An  increa^^e  in 
attendance  next  year  will  mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  themes  and  the  amount  of  time  needed  for  criticising  them.  To  get 
this  great  quantity  of  instruction  done  at  all  involves  con 

siderable 

expenditure;  to  get  it  done  well  involves  more.  At  present  not  half 
the  criticism  is  done  by  men  of  special  training  and  aptitude,  and  wliile 
this  state  of  affairs  continues,  the  work  in  Rhetoric  will  remain  i"  ^ 
decidedly  unsatisfactory  condition. 

As  a  partial  solution  of  the  difficulty,  I  shall  offer  next  year  a  course 
intended  specially  to  train  teachers  in  composition.  Mr-  I_>odgcs 
elective  (see  the  appended  report)  though  wider  in  scope,  ought  also  to  be 
a  great  help  in  furnishing  competent  instructors.  Still  another  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  would  be  to  escape  the  necessity  of  empIo^«"^  *® 
many  instructors  by  having  more  instruction  in  composition 
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secondary  schools.  This  plan  might  be  accomplished  either  by  requiring 
for  entrance  the  equivalent  of  Rhetoric  2,  3.  4 — a  step  hardly  possible 
just  now— or  else  by  making  the  examination  under  the  present  require- 
ment much  more  rigid. 

£ven  if  this  last  suggestion  be  for  the  moment  impracticable,  we 
should  at  least  insist  that  the  schools  from  which  we  accept  certificates 
adhere  with  reasonable  fidelity  to  the  existing  standard.  A  serious 
obstacle,  however,  is  the  arrangement  of  our  curriculum  by  which  the 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  half  the  class,  get  no 
Rhetoric,  and  so  offer  no  direct  evidence  as  to  their  preparation  in  En- 
glish till  they  are  Sophomores.  Though  during  the  interval  of  the 
Freshman  year  some  naturally  grow  rusty,  yet  last  fall  there  were  a 
number  whose  repeated  failures  were  evidently  due  not  to  rust  but  to 
defective  preparation.  Of  such  cases  the  schools,  of  course,  are  only 
too  g^lad  to  be  notified,  but  we  are  remiss  in  our  duty  to  them  and  to 
ourselves,  because  with  half  the  class  we  waste  a  year  before  we  test 
them  in  Rhetoric.  That  we  may  avoid  the  chance  for  rusting,  be 
able  at  once  to  check  any  tendency  toward  loose  preparation,  and  place 
ourselves  in  a  better  position  tor  ultimately  raising  our  standard  of 
admission,  I  strongly  urge  that  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  be  wholly  dropped 
from  the  Sophomore  year  to  the  Freshman. 

By  this  movement  we  should  also  put  this  course  where  in  the 
scheme  of  college  instruction  it  properly  belongs.  Indubitably  the 
bulk  of  the  required  work  in  Rhetoric  should  be  out  of  the  way  at 
the  end  of  the  Freshman  year;  for  thus  the  student  may  gain  in  his  last 
three  years  whatever  advantages  arhe  from  ability  to  use  the  mother 
tong^ue  with  tolerable  ease  and  accuracy  and  from  a  wider  freedom  in 
electives.  Above  all,  this  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  is  necessarily  so  element- 
ary a.8  to  be  more  appropriate  for  Freshmen  than  for  Sophomores. 

A.  word  remains  to  be  said  about  the  elective  in  oral  discussion.  In 
the  first  term,  with  twenty-two  members,  the  course  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful ;  but  in  the  second  term,  with  a  dozen  more,  no  man  had 
enough  opportunites  to  speak  from  the  floor  or  to  appear  as  one  of  the  ton  r 
principals  in  the  weekly  debates.  It  will  therefore  be  wise  next  year  to 
limit  the  course  strictly  to  twenty.  The  questions  debated  have  related 
to  the  following  matters:  Intercollegiate  football,  term  examinations, 
the  granting  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
closing  of  saloons  on  Sunday,  the  South  Carolina  dispensary  system, 
(he  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  a  national  divorce  law,  the  Salvation 
A-rmy,  taxation  of  church  property,  the  A.  P.  A.,  the  intermediate  ^en- 
tence,  municipal  ownership  of  ihe  Providence  street  railway,  the  reln- 
tion  between  strikes  and  >^ages,  the  abolition  of  trusts  and  monopolies, 
woman  suffrage,  the  Swiss  referendum,  the  single  tax  theory,  a  national 
university,  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  people,  free  coinage 
of  silver,  retirement  of  the  greenbacks,  the  desirability  of  a  return  to 
the  McK  in  ley  tariff,  the  availability  of  Reed  and  McKinley  as  presi- 
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dential  candidates,  an  increase  in  the  navy,  the  Nicaragua  canal,  Annex- 
ation of  Canada,  recognition  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  belligerents, 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  dispute  between  Great  Britam  n  And 
Venezuela  and  the  advisability  of  the  President's  message  on  t:liis 
question. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Dodge  adds  his  report  as  follows : 

The  advanced  course  in  English  composition  has  been  largely  an 
experiment.    My  aim  has  been  to  give  the  student  direct  personal 
guidance.    I  have  criticised  each  theme  in  detail  as  carefully  as  ^itne 
permitted.    In  class  I  have  read  themes  aloud  and  talked  them  over 
with  the  students.   What  general  lectures  I  have  given  have  been  on 
such  immediate  practical  topics  as  sentence-structure,  etc.    More  ^oroial 
lectures  on  the  art  of  rhetoric  might  probably  have  made  the  oourw 
more  helpful,  but  what  the  students  have  seemed  most  to  imeed  is 
specific  criticism — in  fact,  such  criticism   as  the  friendly  editor  of 
a  magazine  or  review  might  give  on  work  intended  for  publica- 
tion.   This  I  have  tried  to  give  them.     Their  progress  has,  I  ^l^ink, 
been  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  class  throughout  the  year  has  numbered  about  a  dozen. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  E.  N.  Doi>«^- 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

Hammond  Lam«:^T' 

June  20,  1896. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

As  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  I  have  the  honor  to  submit:  the 
following  report : 

I  have  offered  this  year  the  same  courses  as  a  year  ago.   In  ori«o^ 
them  however  an  important  change  has  been  made,  which  has  pro'v-cda 
distinct  improvement.    The  introductory  course  in  Psychology,  otf 
during  the  fall  and  winter  terms  to  the  Juniors,  has  heretofore  l>een 
required,  but  has  this  year  been  made  elective.    This  change  wa»  Justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  Psychology  has  now  become  as  much  a  »I>^'*' 
empirical  science  as  are  the  Physical  Sciences;  and  thus  no  lon^^"" 
responds  to  the  older  traditionally  required  jjeneral  courses  in  J^Hi'***" 
ophy.    This  latter  function  will  be  served  hereafter  more  nearly 
new  course  in  Philosophical  Introduction,  which  we  propose  to 
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next  year.  The  wisdom  of  making  Psychology  elective  has  also  been 
shown  by  the  largely  increased  interest  and  attention  exhibited  by  the 
students,  and  the  much  better  results  thus  secured.  I  still  use  in  the 
course  Professor  James*  Psychology  as  a  text,  but  rely  more  and  more 
on  lectures,  of  which  I  distribute  printed  outlines  to  the  class. 

In  my  course  in  laboratory  work  and  experimental  research  I  have 
been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Carl  V.  Tower,  who  has  successfully  con- 
ducted a  large  proportion  of  the  demonstrations. 

My  other  courses  have  also  been  interesting  and  successful.  This 
department  has  profited  by  the  exceedingly  gratifying  success  of  the 
Philosophical  Club,  which  has  devoted  much  of  its  attention  to  psycho- 
logical problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  Dblabarre. 


[Report  of  tke  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy] 

Vo  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

In  the  year  just  closed  sixty-two  students  (sixteen  Seniors,  forty-two 
uniors  and  four  special  students)  began  the  course  in  Elementary 
Political  Economy  and  forty-six  students  (thirteen  Seniors,  thirty-two 
uniors  and  one  special  student)  completed  the  full  three  terms  of  work, 
^or  a  part  of  the  course  I  prepared  a  printed  outline  of  lectures  which 
>roved  of  great  assistance  in  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving  the 
[uality  of  the  students*  work.  It  is  intended  during  the  coming  year 
0  prepare  such  an  outline  for  the  remainder  of  the  course  which  will 
nake  it  possible  to  cover  the  ground  more  thoroughly  than  heretofore. 
Ifteen  students  took  the  course  on  practical  economic  questions,  four- 
sen,  the  course  on  money  and  banking,  and  seven,  the  course  on  pub- 
ic finance.  In  each  of  the  courses,  elementary  and  advanced,  there 
ras  one  student  from  the  Women's  College.  During  the  coming  year 
tie  opportunities  for  advanced  work  will  be  doubled,  making  two 
tiree  hour  courses  each  term.  While  it  is  intended  to  maintain  some 
egree  of  continuity  in  the  advanced  work  the  courses  are  sufficiently 
idependent  of  each  other  to  admit  of  their  being  taken  separately.  It 
rill  therefore  be  possible  to  cover  a  considerable  range  of  subjects.  It 
id  not  prove  practicable  during  the  past  year  to  start  the  statistical 
ork  referred  to  in  my  last  report,  but  it  is  hoped  to  at  least  make  a 
eginntng  during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully, 

Henry  B.  Gardner. 

June  23,  1896. 
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\jReport  of  the  Newport-Rogers  Professor  of  Chemistry, '\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  repectfullj  submit  the  folloAying  report  on  the  instruction  in  Chem- 
istry conducted  by  me  during  the  past  year : 

The  courses  in  Chemistry  have  covered  the  following  subjects: 
Chemical  philosophy  (i.  e.,  the  general  principles  of  chemical  action, 
etc.);  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals;  the  chemistry  of  the  metaU; 
(he chemistry  of  the  cnrbon  compounds;  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis;  stoichiometry ;  assaying  of  metalic  ores;  dyeing  of  textile 
fabrics;  elementary  organic  chemistry. 

During  the  past  year  the  courses  have  been  improved  somewhat, 
eitpecially  that  relating  to  the  carbon  compounds. 

The  subjects  are  practically  all  elective,  yet  very  large  numbers  of 
students  have  chosen  our  courses.  We  have  had  trouble  in  affording 
our  students  proper  facilities  in  the  working  laboratory  and  in  the  lec- 
ture room — difficulties  which  I  apprehend  will  give  j'et  more  trouble 
during  the  coming  year.  The  need  of  enlarged  accommodations  for  the 
Chemical  Department  is  well  known;  I  therefore  do  not  care  to  enlarge 
upon  that  subject  here. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  sen'ices 
of  my  assistants  and  my  thanks  for  their  faithful  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Appleton. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics.'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

As  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  1895-6  : 

In  graduate  work  instruction  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Manning  to  four 
students  in  residence,  and  by  myself  to  one  resident  student  and  to  four 
non-resident  students,  who  have  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  depart- 
ment by  personal  interviews  and  a  more  or  less  extensive  correspond- 
ence. The  non-resident  students  during  the  past  year  have  taken  as 
much  of  my  time  and  care  as  an  additional  under^graduate  course  would 
have  done. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  methods  pursued  in  the  undei^graduate 
work  have  been  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  large  number  of 
Sophomores  electing  Analytic  Geometry  rendered  it  advisable  to  form 
two  divisions,  adding  thereby  three  hours  of  class-room  work.  The 
Freshman  class  was  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
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iven  divisions,  and  even  then  some  of  the  divisions  numbered  over 
lirtv.  If  there  could  have  been  eight  instead  of  seven,  better  results 
ould  have  been  obtained.  For  drill  work  in  mathematics  a  division 
jght  not  to  contain  more  than  twenty-five.  I  have  also  spent  on  the 
rerage  nearly  two  hours  per  week  with  honor  students.  In  addition, 
erefore,  to  the  work  on  committees  and  the  care  of  the  non-resident 
udents,  I  have  given  about  fifteen  hours  of  class-room  instruction  per 
eek  through  the  year. 

Dr.  Manning  has  been  very  faithful  and  successful  in  the  assistance 
;  has  rendered  to  me.  His  report  is  herewith  transmitted.  I  am 
^ain  indebted  to  Professor  Clarke  for  taking  a  division  of  the  Fresh- 
an  class  each  term.  Mr.  Moss  has  continued  with  us  this  year, 
king  one  division  of  the  Freshmen.  The  other  three  divisions  have 
en  instructed  by  Messrs.  Slocum,  Cady  and  Clapp,  who,  notwith- 
inding  their  inexperience  in  college  teaching,  have  done  excellent 
>rk. 

The  results  achieved  with  the  upper  classes  have  been  fairly  satisfac- 
rj,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  Freshmen  were  not,  as  a  class,  so  well 
epared  for  college  as  some  former  classes  have  been,  and  they  have 
it  shown  the  earnest  purpose  they  ought  to  have  shown. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  In  my  report 
rjune,  1887,  I  find  the  following:  "  The  first  division  of  the  Fresh- 
in  class — ^were  absent — ^about  2  3-10  per  cent.,  and  the  second  division 
out  5  4-10  per  cent.,"  and  in  my  report  for  June,  1888,  **  More  than 
bird  of  the  three  higher  classes  and  of  the  first  division  of  the  Fresh- 
in  class  were  not  absent  for  any  reason  from  a  single  recitation  for  a 
If-year."  Then  there  were  only  two  grades,  now  there  are  three; 
t  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  first  grade  tor  only  a  third  of  a  year  I 
ind,  last  term,  only  six  out  of  fifty-seven,  or  less  than  one-ninth,  who 
d  not  been  absent  from  a  single  recitation.  Not  considering  a  division 
the  lowest  grade  taught  by  Professor  Clarke,  for  which  I  have  no 
tistics  and  which  would  probably  increase  the  per  cent.,  the  average 
'  cent,  of  absences  for  the  remaining  divisions  for  the  term  was 
5-10,  while  that  of  a  division  of  the  third  grade  was  as  high  as 
3-10.  This  is  fully  three  times  as  great  as  in  1886-7,  the  second 
ir  during  which  the  plan  of  permitted  absences  was  tried.  The 
:ct  of  these  absences  was  shown  at  the  examinations,  when  35  out  of 
[  who  were  present  at  the  examination  failed  to  pass,  and  13  were 
«nt  from  the  examination.  The  present  method  of  dealing  with  the 
»ence8  in  the  Freshman  class  is  certainly  not  working  well. 
it  the  Women's  College,  seven  have  been  under  my  instruction  in 
jhomore  nnathematics  throughout  the  year,  and  thirty -eight  in  Trigo- 
netry  during  the  third  term.  The  classes  in  Geometry  and  Algebra 
re  taught  by  Professor  Clarke  and  Mr.  Moss  respectively.  Three 
ing  women  took  the  Junior  courses  with  marked  success. 

Nathaniel  F.  Davis. 
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[Report  of  Assistant  Professor  Manning''^ 

To  Professor  Nathaniel  F.  Davis: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  given  four  hours  a  week  of  graduate  instruction 
through  the  year,  a  one  hour  course  on  the  Application  of  the  Theory 
of  Functions,  and  an  advanced  course  in  Differential  Equations. 
Another  course  was  offered  but  was  not  taken.  Three  graduate  stu- 
dents have  taken  some  mathematics  with  me,  and  these,  besides  attend- 
ance at  recitations  or  lectures,  have  prepared  and  read  papers  on  cer- 
tain special  subjects. 

I  have  had  the  class  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Algebra,  com- 
posed of  Freshmen,  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science.  Besides  this,  I  have  had  the  usual  amount  of 
under-graduate  work;  namely,  one  division  of  the  Freshman  class 
each  term,  the  course  of  two  terms  in  Differential  Equations  offered  to 
the  Seniors,  and  the  two  electives  offered  in  the  spring  term.  In  the 
last  two  classes  there  were  respectively  seven  and  eleven  students.  A 
number  of  students  take  both  of  these  courses,  or  one  of  these  courses 
in  addition  to  the  regular  Sophomore  work  in  the  Calculus,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  would  be  students  each  term  who  would  like  to  lake 
an  extra  course  in  Mathematics,  if  such  could  be  offered  them. 

Respectfully  subnHtted, 

Henry  P.  Manning. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Curator  of  tke 

Museums'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :    I  herewith  submit  my  report  for  the  year  1895-96. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  this  department,  as  will  be  observed  by 
reference  to  the  Catalogue,  have  been  increased  in  number  and  extended 
over  the  four  academic  years;  the  facilities  for  work  have  been  im- 
proved; and  the  number  of  students,  both  academic  and  graduate,  has 
been  considerably  larger  than  during  any  previous  year.  In  addition 
to  the  regularly  announced  courses  Dr.  Field  has  given  special  instruc- 
tion in  the  reading  of  Scientific  German,  Dr.  Jay  Perkins  has  directed 
work  in  human  anatomy,  Mr.  M.  W.  Stickney  has  assisted  in  Physiol- 
ogy and  several  students  have  regularly  attended  the  clinics  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

The  Brown  Universitv  Medical  Association  has  contributed  more  lib- 
erally towards  defraying  the  cost  of  laboratory  equipment  and  the  gcn- 
^r9us  interest  of  its  members  h^9  frequently  assisted  in  many  indirect 
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ways,  strengthening  the  Medical  Pi-eparatory  Course  mentioned  in 
earlier  Reports.  Prof.  John  Pierce  has  given  many  valuable  books 
and  papers  to  the  Biological  Library  and  Mr.  Norman  N.  Mason  has 
frequently  donated  expensive  chemicals  and  microscopical  re-agents. 
The  Department  is  also  under  increased  obligations  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Dexter  for  many  histological  preparations  and  valuable  anatomical 
specimens. 

The  more  important  pieces  of  apparatus  produced  during  the  past 
year  are  as  follows : 

I  Spectroscope 
I  Combustion  Furnace 
3  Compound  Microscopes 
I  Camera  Lucida 
25  Dissecting  Microscopes. 

Tk€  Museums, '  The  large  attendance  of  students  and  the  limited 
laboratory  room  have  made  the  invasion  of  the  museums  by  working- 
classes  a  necessity.  At  first  it  was  feared  that  this  might  detract  from 
the  interest  that  the  public  has  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  collec- 
tions but  our  fears  have  proved  groundless.  The  museums  have  never 
been  more  frequently  visited  and  the  donations  have  regularly  increased 
in  number  and  value. 

Mr.  J.  M.  South  wick  has  very  kindly  consented  to  re-classify  the 
Conchological  Cabinet.  Mr.  John  H.  Flanagan  has  partially  re- 
arranged the  Collection  of  Eggs,  Mr.  E.  E.  Calder  has  arranged  the 
Coleoptera  of  the  Hunt  Collection  in  neat  cases  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Gorham 
has  taken  general  charge  of  the  collection  of  Minerals.  Many  excel- 
lent anatomical  preparations  have  been  made  by  our  more  advanced 
students. 

The  Blodget  Collection,  for  several  years  stored  in  the  Museum,  has 
been  formally  donated  to  the  University.  Among  the  valuable  features 
of  this  collection  might  be  mentioned  fine  specimens  of  agates,  geodes, 
marbles,  ores  and  small  but  choice  specimens  of  gems  and  precious 
stones  such  as  rough  diamonds,  topazes,  garnets,  aqua  marines,  moss- 
agates,  etc.  The  collection  also  includes  many  specimens  from  Rhode 
Island  from  localities  which  have  long  since  been  exhausted,  such  as 
amethysts  from  Burrillville ;  smoky  quartz,  prase,  agate,  chalcedony, 
copperas  from  Cumberland  Hill;  cyanite  from  Foster;  quartz  crystals 
and  rhomb-spar  from  Lincoln  and  other  rare  minerals  from  Cumber- 
land, Bristol  and  Newport. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  new  building  for  the  proper  housing  and 
display  of  our  now  large  collections  and  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
constantly  increasing  classes. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  BuMPUS. 
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\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science"] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :  As  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science  I  herewith 
submit  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1895-96. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  enlargement  of  the  courses  in  this 
department  was  made  possible  by  the  election  of  James  Quayle  Detlc}*, 
Ph.  D.  to  the  Assistant  Professorship  of  Social  and  Political  Science. 
Dr.  Dealey  has  in  the  main,  conducted  the  advanced  courses  in  both 
Social  and  Political  Science.  I  have  conducted  the  courses  for  begin- 
ners. We  have  together  carried  on  the  graduate  courses  and  a  seminary 
in  Social  Science. 

Seth  Howard  Chace,  A.  B.,  1893  and  Frank  Arthur  Updike,  A.  B., 
1893  successfully  completed  courses  in  Social  and  Political  Science 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  have  been  promoted  to  that 
degree. 

As  last  year,  Elmer  Almy  Wilcox,  A.  B.  has  given  instruction  in 
Elementary  Law.  Owing  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  course,  during 
the  middle  term  the  class  was  small,  though  the  average  for  the  year 
was  large.  Mr.  Wilcox  will  repeat  the  courses  of  1894-95  in  i?96-97' 
New  text-books,  larger  library  facilities,  and  better  opportunities  for 
original  work  will  make  these  courses  even  more  valuable  than  in 
1894.95. 

Theodore  Francis  Green,  A.  M.,  as  in  1894-95,  gave  a  course  in 
Roman  Law.  This  course  has  been  slightly  modified  but,  in  the  main, 
followed  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report  to  you  in  1894-95. 

The  department  entered  its  new  rooms  in  Maxcy  Hall  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  These  new  quarters  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
work  of  the  department,  affording  recitation,  seminary  and  consulta- 
tion rooms.  The  seminary  room  has  also  been  used  for  graduate  and 
advanced  classes.  The  nucleus  of  a  department  library  has  been 
formed,  to  which  alumni  and  other  friends  have  already  made  material 
contributions. 

I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion which  has  prevailed  among  those  associated  in  this  department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 


Very  respectfully  yours, 


George  G.  Wilson. 


June  25,  1896. 
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[/Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  ScieMce"} 

To  THK  President  of  Brown  University: 

In  the  Department  of  Social  and  Political  Science  I  have  offered 
during  the  past  yearcourses  in  Social  Theory,  Social  Philosophy,  and  in 
the  Problems  arising  from  the  rapid  growth  of  Modem  Cities ;  also  in 
Political  Theory,  United  States  National  and  SUte  Constitutions,  and 
in  Foreign  Constitutions.  These  courses  have  been  open  to  Juniors, 
Seniors  and  Graduates.  The  graduate  students,  Messrs.  Meader,  Moss, 
and  Sherman,  have  taken  in  the  aggregate  nine  terms*  work.  By 
special  arrangement  two  undergraduates  from  the  Women's  College 
were  admitted  to  classes  aggregating  four  terms'  work.  The  under- 
graduates proper  have  averaged  six  per  term  in  each  class. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  throughout  the  year  on  the  practical 
understanding*  of  the  social  conditions  and  political  systems  of  the 
United  States.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  hard  and 
earnest  work  performed  by  the  students  as  a  whole,  and  to  their  deep- 
ening interest  in  the  study  of  the  principles  and  aims  of  society  and 
SUte. 

Respectfully, 

Jambs  Q.  Dealey. 

June  20,  1896.   


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  The  report  of  the  Biblical  Department  will  be  little 
more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  facts  presented  in  a  previous  com- 
munication. Even  since  that  report  the  numbers  in  my  classes 
increased  so  that  there  were  nearly  three  times  as  many  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  Spring  term  as  in  the  Autumn.  With  the  exception  of  one 
man,  they  proved  by  the  character  of  their  work  that  they  were  taking 
the  courses  with  a  serious  purpose.  Several  men  have  become  so  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  I  have  felt  obliged  to  dissuade  them  from  elect- 
ing too  many  courses  in  the  department  lest  they  neglect  others  equally 
necessary.  It  has  been  an  especial  source  of  pleasure  to  myself  to  note 
the  broadening  effect  of  the  studies  upon  many  of  the  students,  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  facts.  In  no  case  which  has  come  under  my 
observation  has  the  application  of  critical,  scientific  methods  done  else 
than  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  student  in  the  essential  truths  of  the 
Bible.  The  beginning  class  in  Hebrew,  consisting  of  seven,  have  done 
unusually  good  work  throughout  the  year,  being  able  at  the  close  to 
read  historical  Hebrew  at  sight  with  facility.    More  than  half  the  same 
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class  will  continue  the  advanced  Hebrew  next  term.  The  undergradu- 
ate student  body  have  shown  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  courses  in 
New  Testament  Greek  and  in  the  Biblical  Literature  and  History  in 
English.  So  many  petitions  x:ame  from  Sophomores  to  be  allowed  to 
take  certain  of  these  courses  that  I  have  thought  best  to  throw  open 
one  or  two  to  Sophomores  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Biblical  Research  Club,  organized  during  the  winter  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  deeper  interest  and  a  more  intelligent  under^ 
standing  of  present  day  Biblical  questions,  has,  I  believe,  proved  help- 
ful to  a  wide  circle  of  students.  Addresses  have  been  given  by 
Reverend  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Dr.  T.  D.  Anderson,  Professor  Sanders  of 
Yale  and  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  department  on  such  subjects 
as  **The  Present  Tendencies  of  Biblical  Criticism,"  Methods  of 
Exegesis  "  and  Theories  of  Revelation ; "  and  have  in  each  instance 
been  followed  by  profitable  discussion. 

A  working  nucleus  for  an  up-to-date  Biblical  library  has  been  secured. 
While  the  lack  of  other  standard  works  is  felt  very  strongly,  the  imper- 
ative call  is  for  duplicate  copies  of  the  volumes  which  are  constantly 
being  referred  to  in  the  classroom. 

The  field  covered  by  the  Biblical  Department,  as  now  organized,  is 
so  broad  that  the  need  of  assistants  is  keenly  felt.  If  it  were  a  finan- 
cial possibility,  the  number  of  students  and  the  possibilities  certainly 
warrant  their  appointment.  Because  of  the  lack  of  equipment  I  have 
been  obliged  to  discourage  graduate  students  from  returning  for  more 
than  one  year  of  work  in  the  department.  With  assistants  to  take  part 
of  the  elementary  courses,  it  would  be  possible  within  a  few  years  to 
gather  a  group  of  graduate  students  who  would  do  work  which  would 
realize  the  ideal  we  cherish.  I  sincerely  hope  that  thene  may  be  possi- 
ble in  the  near  future. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  During  the  year  just  ended  I  have  given  instruction  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  (i6o)  students  at  the  University  and  to  thirty  (30) 
at  the  Women's  College.  At  the  University  eighteen  (18)  special 
students  elected  Courses  i  and  2.  To  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
(122)  men  those  courses  were  required  work.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  men  were  enrolled  in  every  two  election  classes  dur- 
ing the  third  term,  eighty-eight  (88)  of  whom  elected  Course  3. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Charles  Foster  Kent. 


\_Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Htstory\ 
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The  work  of  this  very  large  number  of  students  (the  largest  history 
classes  in  the  history  of  the  University)  was  unusually  satisfactory, 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  reading  having  been  done. 
The  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  Library  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  this.  The  greater  accessibility  of  the  books  in 
reserve  and  the  duplication  of  copies  of  those  books  unquestionably 
stimulated  reading.  I  never  before  saw  so  many  of  my  own  students 
using  the  library  during  the  evening  as  I  saw  during  the  last  year, 
Without  these  additional  library  facilities  satisfactory  work  with  these 
very  large  classes  would  be  almost  impossible. 

Twenty-one  (3i)  students  have  been  members  of  my  Historical 
Seminary  during  the  year.  Of  these,  fifteen  (15)  completed  the  course 
of  study  marked  out,  passing  the  examinations  held  each  fortnight  and 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  which  formed  part  of  the  seminary  work. 
The  work  done  was  entirely  voluntary  and  not  all  the  members  of  the 
Seminary  were  candidates  for  Honors. 

At  the  Women's  College  I  gave  instruction  to  thirty  (30)  students  in 
Courses  i,  2  and  3.  The  work  of  the  young  women  was  quite  up  to  the 
high  standard  maintained  by  the  classes.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
instructing  in  the  same  Institution  in  years  past. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wilfred  H.  Munro. 


[Report  of  tke  Director  of  the  University  ExteHsion'\ 

To  THB  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  After  five  years  of  experience  I  have  to  report  that  the  same 
fortune  has  befallen  us  that  attended  the  inception  of  the  University 
Extension  Movement  in  England.  The  pioneers  of  University  Exten- 
sion worked  at  first  without  financial  aid  of  any  kind  from  the  Univer- 
sities. They  strove  to  satisfy  and  did  satisfy  all  demands  for  lectures 
that  were  made  upon  them.  Their  audiences  were  large  and  enthusias- 
tic and  everything  seemed  to  argue  success  for  their  labors.  But  after 
a  time  it  was  found  that  even  a  superabundant  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
enthusiastic  few  would  not  suffice  to  achieve  that  success  unless  the 
financial  aid  of  the  enthusiastic  many  was  also  secured. 

This  has  been  our  experience. 

During  all  these  five  years  we  have  been  working  without  any  endow- 
ment whatever  The  great  financial  needs  of  the  University  itself  have 
prevented  us  from  seeking  for  money  in  quarters  whence  perhaps  it 
/night  have  been  obtained.  The  Director  has  always  felt  that  no  money 
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should  be  asked  for  if  the  giving  of  that  money  would  lessen  in  any 
way  the  gifts  to  the  University.  That  the  extension  exists  at  all  under 
these  circumstances  in  this  period  of  unprecedented  business  depression 
shows  that  there  is  vitality  in  the  University  Extension  idea. 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  the  work  has  either  been  carried  on 
by  a  Society  financially  strong,  or  it  has  had  a  University  fund  or  a 
State  behind  it.  And  yet  even  in  Pennsylvania  and  Chicago  and  New 
York  the  work  accomplished  is  not  equal  to  that  done  in  earlier  years. 
Our  growth  has  been  a  natural  one  from  the  beginning.  No  attempt 
at  forcing  has  been  made.  We  have  aimed  to  instruct,  not  to  amuse. 
We  have  attempted  to  satisfy  a  demand,  not  to  create  one.  And  so  in 
every  place  where  lectures  have  been  given  the  members  of  the  Centres 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  work  will,  after  a  while,  be  resumed.  The 
fact  however  must  be  recognized  and  admitted  that  only  large  centres 
of  population  can  maintain  annual  lecture  courses.  In  most  towns  the 
needed  financial  support  cannot  be  secured.  Two  things  moreover,  in 
which  we  all  most  sincerely  rejoice,  have  tended  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  University  Extension  in  this  region — namely,  the  recent  won- 
derful expansion  of  the  University  itself  and  the  unexpected  growth  of 
the  Women's  College. 

Perhaps  another  year  may  see  a  change  for  the  better  if  the  business 
of  the  country  improves.  And  in  any  case  there  will  always  be  some 
demand  for  teaching  which  can  only  be  met  in  this  way.  It  is  not 
probable  that  less  work  in  lecturing  will  ever  be  done  than  has  been 
done  the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand  the  work  of  the  Director  has 
not  been  much  less  than  in  previous  years.  He  has  frequently  been 
called  upon  for  addresses,  flis  correspondence  has  been  as  large  as 
usual,  and  judging  by  letters  already  received  the  work  of  the  next  year 
will  be  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  last  two  years. 

About  four  hundred  and  fifty  (450)  persons  attended  the  fourteen 
(14)  courses  given  in  our  Centres  during  the  last  year.  Professors 
Crowell,  Kent  and  Sears  carried  on  courses  in  the  German  Language 
and  Literature,  in  Biblical  History  and  in  American  Literature.  Dr. 
Mead  has  charge  of  a  Laboratory  course  in  Neurology  and  Maps.  Poor 
and  Putnam  gave  instruction  in  German  and  French.  The  Centres 
were  in  Providence,  Pawtucket  and  Fall  River.  A  few  other  courses 
were  called  for  but  the  lecturers  desired  were  so  fully  occupied  with 
their  University  work  that  their  services  could  not  be  secured. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Wilfred  H.  Munro. 
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{^Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women\s  College.'] 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

During  the  academic  year  1895-96,  instruction  has  been  given  at  the 
Women's  College  as  follows  : 

Latin  i,  2.  3,  Mr.  Greene;  Greek  i,  2,3,  Dr.  Williams,  Dr.  Allinson, 
and  Professor  Manatt;  Mathematics,  i,  Professor  Clarke;  French  A, 
B,  C,  I,  2,  3,  Mr.  Johnson;  French  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  12,  Italian  i,  2,  3, 
Professor  Langdon ;  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4,  33,  34,  35,  Professor  Lamont; 
German  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  Professor  Crowell;  German  7,  8,  9,  Professor 
Williams;  Botany  i,  2,  3,  Professor  Bailey;  Mathematics  2,  9,  10,  12, 
Professor  Davis;  English  i,  2,  3,  Mr.  Dodge,  Professor  Bronson,  Dr. 
Manly;  English  31,  32,  33,  Mr.  Dodge;  English  4,5,6,  Dean  Snow; 
Chemistry  i,  2,3,  Professor  Appleton  ;  Physics  1,2,  4,  Professor  Barus ; 
History  of  Art  i,  2,  6,  Professor  Poland;  History  i,  2,  3,  Professor 
Munro;  Philosophy  19,  Professor  Seth;  Comparative  Anatomy, 
Professor  Field;  Mathematics  2,  Mr.  Moss;  Social  Science  1,2,  3,  Dr. 
Dealey;  Latin  7,  8,  9,  Professor  Harkness;  Greek  13,  14,  Professor 
Manatt;  Greek  30,  Dr.  AUinson. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  professors  in  charge  several  of  the 
undergraduate  women  students  have  attended,  as  visitors,  certain 
courses  at  the  University. 

The  enrollment  for  the  year  has  included  9  Seniors,  28  Juniors,  23 
Sophomores,  39  Freshmen,  21  Select  Students.  Total  120.  Compared 
with  the  enrollment  of  last  year  (100)  this  number  shows  a  total  in- 
crease of  20. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  the  Women's  College  death 
has  taken  one  from  the  number  of  its  students.  Miss  Alice  Weeden 
Austin  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  died  at  her  home  in  this  city, 
November  24,  1895.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  J.  Austin, 
was  bom  in  Providence,  October  11,  1874,  and  prepared  for  college 
at  the  Fielden  and  Chace  School.  Endowed  with  a  singularly  winning 
manner  and  a  rare  sweetness  of  disposition  she  won  the  regard  of  her 
classmates  and  the  esteem  of  her  instructors.  The  memory  of  her 
Christian  womanliness  will  long  be  revered. 

Two  other  cases  of  the  prevailing  distemper  fortunately  did  not 
result  fatally,  though  in  one  instance  the  college  work  was  necessarily 
lightened,  and  in  the  other  it  was  suspended  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  general,  the  health  of  the  students  has  been  uniformly  excellent. 
The  severe  strain  of  college  work  has  been  well  sustained  and  no  cases 
of  physical  weakness  have  been  reported.  The  strength  of  body  has 
given  corresponding  strength  of  mind  and  the  usual  high  average  of 
scholarship  has  been  maintained.  The  devotion  of  the  students  to 
their  work  almost  approaches  consecration  in  some  instances  and  a 
relaxation  from  the  regular  routine  of  study  that  will  cause  every  one  to 
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engage  in  some  physical  exercise  at  prescribed  hours  is  very  mvicVi  to 
be  desired.  At  present,  gymnasium  practice  is  secured  througVi  the 
courtesy  of  the  Providence  Athletic  Association  which  opens  its  in- 
comparable facilities  to  the  use  of  the  Women's  College  on  certain  days. 
But  as  this  is  only  a  voluntary  class,  the  students  who  most  neeci  this 
sort  of  training  are  apt  to  feel  that  they  have  not  the  time  for  it.  There 
is  some  unfavorable  criticism  of  the  publicity  of  the  building.  Other 
disadvantages  of  the  present  system  might  be  mentioned.  It  is  hiighly 
desirable  that  the  Women's  college  have  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  of 
its  own.  Without  elaborate  machinery,  sufficient  apparatus  could  be 
provided  at  a  moderate  cost,  to  give  every  student  energetic,  systematic, 
exercise  for  one  hour  each  day. 

Meantime,  the  plans  for  the  new  recitation  hall  are  fast  approaching 
completion.  The  Conimittee  of  Ladies  engaged  in  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds  report  that  the  required  amount,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
specifications  of  the  architects  (Messrs.  Stone,  Carpenter  and  Willson), 
is  almost  secured.  Working  drawings  are  now  preparing  and  U  is 
hoped  that  during  Commencement  week  of  next  year  the  building  may 
be  dedicated. 

The  hall  which  is  to  be  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  and  terra-cotta 
trimmings,  is  after  the  old  English  University  style  of  the  15th  and  i6th 
centuries.  On  tHe  first  floor  there  are  three  recitation  rooms  with  a  maxi- 
mum seating  capacity  of  54  in  the  smallest  room  and  79  in  the  largest. 
The  offices  of  the  Dean  are  in  the  southeast  corner,  the  outer  rooixi  being 
the  registration  or  business  office,  and  the  inner  one  the  Dean*s  private 
room.    The  hallway  is         feet  wide  and  the  main  staircase  runs  from 
the  first  fioor  to  the  hall  at  the  top  of  the  building.    There  are  broad 
platform  landings  between  the  stories,  with  a  six-inch  rise  to  each  step, 
special  pains  being  taken  to  make  them  easy  of  ascent.    The  stairs  are 
seven  feet  wide.    On  the  second  floor  there  are  two  recitation  rooms, 
a  reception  room  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  hall  with  its  oriel  -window 
over  the  front  entrance,  a  study  and  library  combined,  30  by   26  feet, 
and  a  magazine  and  reading  room,  18  by  20  feet.    There  will  he  an 
open  fireplace  and  comfortable  window  seat  in  the  study  hall,  and  it  is 
to  be  fitted  up  with  six  study  tables  and  book  shelves  for  reference 
books.     The   third   floor   is   in   one  large   hall,  76   by  44 
with  open  timbered  roof  and  two  large  fireplaces,  and  on  the  sonther/y 
side  a  platform  with  staircase  from  the  rear  to  a  dressing-room  tn  a 
half-story  between  the  platform  and  reception  room. 

The  basement  is  nearly  all  out  of  ground,  light," dry  and  airy.  On 
the  westerly  side  is  the  students'  entrance,  opening  through  a  vestibule 
into  a  locker  room  for  outer  wraps,  etc.    This  room  opens  also  into 
the  central  hall  near  the  foot  of  the  main  staircase.    On  the  easterly 
side  of  the  hall  is  a  lunch  room  30  by  35  feet,  with  an  alcove  opening 
put  of  it  is}i  by  20  feet.    Connected  with  the  lunch  room  is  a  kitchen 
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provided  witli  a  gas  stove,  table,  sink,  dresser  and  every  necessary 
convenience. 

The  building  will  be  heated  by  placing  a  blower  in  a  radiate  chamber 
and  thtia  forcing  the  heat  Inta  the  roooaa,  supplementing  this  bjr 
radiators  tinder  the  windows  in  the  various  rooms  for  use  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

A  students' entrance  has  also  been  provided  frotn  the  lawn  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  building  which  will  also  serve  as  an  entrance 
from  the  dormitory  to  be  li!Ut|bt  OQ  Cushing  street  in  the  near  future. 

Hes^lFuUy  submitted, 

Louis  Franklik  Snow. 


\_R€p&ri  &f  th^  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History] 

To  TH»  President  of  Browh  University: 

The  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History  respectfully  submits 
the  foUowini,^  report: 

A  seiuinary  course  in  Epigraphy  was  given  this  year  tor  the  first 
time.  It  was  field  two  houis  n  week  ihrougiiout  the  yeai*.  The  special 
object  of  tlie  course  was  to  teach  gracJuate  students  how  to  use  the 
Corpus  Iiiscriptionum  Latinarum  for  the  purposes  of  original  research. 
No  field  presents  to  the  student  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  the  Latin 
language  such  a  broad  and  fresh  field  of  investigation  at  is  here  to  be 
found.  The  first  part  of  the  course  consisted  chieflj  drf  lectures  on  the 
general  subject  of  Epigraphy  and  on  methods  of  research.  Bach 
niL'niber  of  the  class  had  one  volume  of  the  Corpus  assigned  to  btm  for 
special  study  during  tlie  \ear.  From  this  volume  he  endeavored  tO 
collect  all  material  beat  ing  on  certain  assiirtied  subjects.  He  frequently 
made  reports  on  the  progress  of  his  work  and  brought  up  points  of 
difficulty  for  discussion.  In  order  to  furnish  a  practical  illustration  of 
methods  of  research  the  instructor  chose  three  subjects  fqr  investiga- 
tion and  presented  to  the  class  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  results  were  embodied  in  three  papers  before  the  American 
Philological  Association.  The  remainder  of  the  work  with  the  graduate 
students  consisted  in  personal  direction  of  their  Studies  and  in  frequent 
examinations  on  tlie  work  done. 

The  course  on  the  Private  Life  and  Antiquities  of  Rome,  open  to 
g^raduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates,  was  devoted  more 
than  in  previous  years  to  a  consideration  of  the  Roman  house,  its 
arrangements,  mosaics,  frescos,  and  general  furnishings.  It  consisted 
of  lectures,  and  was  very  fully  illustrated  by  slides,  photographs,  and 
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especially  by  valuable  works  on  Pompeii  owned  by  the  Athenaeum  and 
kindly  loaned  by  special  permission. 

The  course  on  the  Development  and  History  of  Latin  Poetry-,  open 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors  was  practically  the  same  as  that  given  in  the 
academic  year  1893-4.  hour  a  week  was  devoted  to  lectures.  The 

authors  read  in  the  class  were  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius.  and  Mar- 
tial. The  lectures  and  reading  aimed  to  give  as  correct  an  idea.  o>f  the 
development  of  poetry  as  was  possible  in  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study. 

The  Sophomore  elective  was  conducted  by  Mr..  J.  F.  Greene.  I>uring 
the  first  term  the  lyrics  of  Horace  were  read,  the  second  term  Cicero's 
De  Officiis  replaced  the  elegiac  writers  usually  read  at  this  time,  the 
third  term  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles.  '*  The  works  of  Horace  were 
read,"  as  Mr.  Greene  reports,  "  with  a  view  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
author's  ideas  and  expression  as  well  as  to  an  understanding  of  social, 
political,  and  moral  ideals  of  the  Augustan  age."  The  De  Officiis  with 
its  perspicuous  style  and  interesting  subject-matter  is  admirably  adapted 
to  promote  the  student's  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  intelligently-  A 
large  amount  of  Latin  was  read  by  the  class  and  the  instructor  presented 
a  brief  outline  of  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  in  Cicero*s  time. 

The  Freshman  class  was  divided  the  first  term  into  three  divisions 
according  to  scholarship.  As  there  were  104  in  the  class  it  was  thought 
best  to  have  four  divisions  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Mr.  Greene 
had  one  division  throughout  the  year,  Dr.  H.  F.  Linscott  two,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Shippee  one  during  the  second  and  third  terms.    The  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  several  divisions  were  similar  in  character  though  the 
amount  read  differed  largely.   The  first  term  selections  from  Livy  were 
read,  the  second,  Cicero's  Letters,  the  third  Tacitus*  German ia  and 
Agricola.    Though  grammatical  constructions  and  correct  methods  of 
reading  Latin  were  emphasized  the  first  term,  the  main  purpose  of  l^e 
year's  work  was  to  teach  the  student  to  appreciate  the  thought  in  the 
original  and  to  read  with  some  degree  of  ease.    One  hour  a  week,  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  certain  epochs  in  Roman  history  which  vere 
closely  connected  with  the  authors  under  consideration.    These  were 
Early  Rome,  the  Decline  of  the  Republic  and  the  Early  Empire- 

I  regret  that  Dr.  Linscott,  who  has  been  such  an  inspiring  teacher 
here,  leaves  us  for  another  university. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  Granger  Harknbss. 
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[Befort  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Classical  Philology. "] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
during  the  academic  year,  1895-96. 

1.  During  the  first  two  terms  I  gave  instruction  in  Greek  Composi- 
tion for  one  hour  a  week  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Freshmen 
and  also  to  the  division  at  the  Women's  College.  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  has  proved  useful  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

2.  During  the  third  term  Division  I.  of  the  Freshmen  read  with  me 
four  books  of  Homer. 

3.  The  Sophomore  elective,  consisting  of  ten  men,  read  with  me 
during  the  Autumn  term  the  Apologj  and  Crito  and  portions  of  the 
Phaedo  of  Plato. 

In  these  classes  the  average  quality  of  work  is  good,  in  many  in- 
stances excellent.    Deportment  and  attendance  satisfactory. 

4.  Junior-Senior  elective.  Three  men  throughout  the  year.  This 
class  read  the  Protagoras,  Meuo  and  lo  of  Plato  and  some  twenty  of 
Lucian's  writings,  comprising  many  of  the  more  important  works  of 
that  author.  In  the  Spring  term  selections  from  the  Lyric  poets  were 
read.    This  class  has  done  unusually  good  work. 

A  part  of  this  course — selections  from  Lucian  and  the  Lyric  poets — 
was  repeated  during  the  third  term  at  the  Women's  College  to  a  class 
of  twelve.  The  chief  drawback  was  the  limited  amount  of  time  into 
which  it  was  necessary  to  condense  this  course. 

5.  In  the  winter  term  a  voluntary  course  in  advanced  Greek  Com- 
position was  given  as  an  extra  to  a  class  ot  three  men  and  four  women. 
A  similar  course  is  offered  as  a  regular  course  for  the  coming  Autumn 
term. 

6.  Graduate  work.  Alternating  with  Professor  Manatt  I  have  con- 
ducted the  Greek  Seminary,  holding  sessions  of  two  hour  each,  once 
every  other  week  through  a  part  of  the  year,  and  once  every  week 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  was  possible  because  the 
course  in  Classical  Philology  was  not  given  this  year. 

There  were  four  graduates  who  took  up  this  work  with  me.  We  read 
and  discussed  together  a  large  part  of  Lucian's  extant  works.  Papers 
or  discussions  were  presented  by  all  the  members  of  the  Seminary  and 
the  author's  writings  were  examined  from  the  philological  and  literary 
sides  respectively. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Francis  G.  Allinson. 
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{^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures,"] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  During  the  last  year  the  work  in  the  department  of  the 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  has  made  considerable  progress, 
due  peculiarly  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson's  untiring  efforts  to  increase  his 
usefulness  in  the  work  of  the  department.  He  is  now  for  the  third 
time  spending  his  summer  in  Paris. 

I  have  put  him  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  in  French  and  in  Spanish  for  which  he  is  fully  qualified, 
and  propose  now  to  devote  myself  to  Italian  and  to  the  advanced  courses 
offered,  as  called  for  by  undergraduates  and  post  graduates. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  the  success  achieved  during  the  last  year  by  the 
course  in  which  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  has  been  studied  in  its  en- 
tirety by  means  of  an  English  translation.  I  trust  that  this  course  has 
won  a  lasting  place  for  itself  in  the  literary  curriculum  of  our  students, 
and  that  similar  courses  may  be  thrown  open  to  students  of  other  liter- 
atures who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  master  the  language  of  the 
original  of  great  world-poems  which  should  form  a  part  of  every  un- 
dergraduate's course. 

As  to  the  department's  needs,  the  more  immediate  in  my  opinion, 
beside  funds  for  the  increase  of  the  department  library,  is  a  suitable 
provision  for  somewhat  more  permanent  and  more  mature  instructors 
for  the  ever  increasing  numbers  in  the  Freshman  class  in  French. 
We  need  the  time  of  three  men  in  order  that  the  sections  may  be  kept 
small  enough  for  the  best  results,  and  also  such  remuneration  for  these 
instructors  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  secure  the  best  men  available, 
and  then  retain  them  after  experience  has  fitted  them  for  their  work. 

I  trust  that  hereafter  the  power  to  elect  one  of  the  introductory 
courses  in  Italian  and  Spanish  will  be  restored  to  members  of  the 
Sophomore  class. 

Respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

Courtney  Lang  don. 
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^Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  and  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  present  my  report  for  the  acad- 
demic  year  1895-96. 

During  the  academic  year  now  ending  I  have  taught  the  following 
classes  in  the  subjects  named  : 

(1)  Courses  i,  4,  6.  In  the  first  term,  a  class  consisting  of  i  grad- 
uate, 9  Seniors,  5  Juniors  and  i  special  student,  (total  16),  in  the 
history  of  ancient  art,  chiefly  Greek  art;  in  the  second  term,  a  class 
consisting  of  10  Seniors  and  7  Juniors,  (total  17),  in  the  history  ot 
Greek  art  continued,  the  history  of  Roman  art,  and  of  early  Christian 
and  mediaeval  art  through  the  Gothic  period ;  in  the  third  term,  a  class 
consisting  of  26  Seniors,  28  Juniors,  i  Sophomore  and  i  special 
student,  (total  56),  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance.  I  had 
separate  classes  in  the  same  subjects  at  the  Women's  College ;  in  the 
first  term,  a  class,  of  20,  in  the  second  term,  a  class  of  23,  in  the  third 
term,  a  class  of  23. 

(2)  Courses  7,  9,  8.  In  the  first  term,  a  class  consisting  of  6  Seniors 
in  the  history  of  art  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  in 
the  second  term,  a  class  consisting  of  6  Seniors  in  the  history  of  art  in 
the  nineteenth  century;  in  the  third  term,  a  class  consisting  of  5 
Seniors  and  2  Juniors,  Ctotal  7),  in  the  theory  and  criticism  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Courses  10,  11,  3.  In  the  first  term  a  class  consisting  of  i  graduate, 
3  Seniors  and  2  Juniors,  (total  6),  in  the  principles  of  Greek  architec- 
ture, reading  Vitruvius  in  the  original  Latin  as  a  text-book,  and  criti- 
cising the  author  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  in 
the  second  term,  a  class  consisting  of  i  graduate,  2  Seniors  and  2 
Juniors,  (total  5),  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  reading  H.  Stuart 
Jones'  Select  Passages  from  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  a  text-book, 
and  criticising  the  authors  therein  cited  as  we  had  criticised  Vitruvius ; 
in  the  third  term  a  class  consisting  of  i  graduate  and  i  Junior,  (total 
2),  in  the  study  of  the  monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  at  Athens,  using 
Pausanias  as  edited  by  Jahn  and  Michaelis  as  a  text-book. 

These  nine  courses  may  be  resolved  into  three,  a  consecutive  course 
in  the  general  history  of  art  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  a 
consecutive  course  in  the  history  of  art  through  the  last  three  centuries, 
ending  with  a  study  of  the  theory  and  criticism  of  the  fine  arts;  and  a 
special  consecutive  course  in  classical  archaeology.  The  last  of  these 
courses  is  largely  new.  It  was  open  during  the  year  to  graduates,  and 
to  Seniors  and  Juniors  who  had  passed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  of  the 
Freshman  year.  I  am  now  convinced  that  while  good  work  was  done 
by  some  who  were  admitted  under  such  conditions,  it  will  be  better 
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hereafter  to  open  the  course  primarily  to  graduates,  and  to  admit  to  it 
only  such  undergraduates  as  are  superior  scholars  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  course  demands  more  fluency  in  reading  Latin  and  Greek  than  is 
possessed  by  the  average  undergraduate. 

I  gave  to  each  class  three  hours  of  instruction  a  week.  I  taught  by 
lectures  and  by  text-book,  and  used  the  stereopticon  largely  for  illus- 
tration. In  courses  i,  4,  6  the  text-book  was  Goodyear's  History  of 
Art.  In  courses  7  and  9  I  used  Bayet's  Precis,  and  in  course  8,  G. 
Baldwin  Brown's  The  Fine  Arts.  Other  text-books  have  been  named 
above.  The  sum  total  of  all  students  in  all  classes  is  187, — 121  men, 
and  66  women.  Alter  deducting  names  repeated,  the  total  number  of 
different  students  is  108, — 81  men  and  27  women.  A  large  part  of  those 
who  began  the  work  in  the  first  term  continued  it  through  the  year. 

The  interest  of  the  student  body  in  the  history  of  art  seems  to  be 
increasing.  It  is  my  wish  and  purpose  to  treat  the  subject  so  that  it 
shall  appear  to  the  student  as  one  of  practical  and  immediate  import- 
ance, and  to  make  it  at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  a  means 
of  intellectual  discipline. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

I  have  kept  the  Museum  of  Classical  Archaelogy  open  at  the  hours 
appointed.  Visitors  come  on  nearly  every  open  day,  and  often  at  other 
times.  The  members  of  the  University  do  not  visit  the  Museum  as 
much  as  might  be  desired. 

General  Rush  C.  Hawkins  of  New  York  has  given  to  the  Museum 
eleven  proofs  of  wood  cuts  made  for  his  Fine  Arts  Report  of  1889. 
These  are  works  of  rare  merit  and  are  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
tlie  art  property  of  Brown  University,  for  which,  as  Director  of  the 
Museum,  I  feel  especial  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Robinson  Potter  Dunn  has  presented  to  the  University,  for  the 
collection  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  a  fine  portrait  in  oil  of  her  late 
husband,  the  Rev.  Robinson  Potter  Dunn,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature  in  Brown  University  from  185 1  to  1867,  who 
died  in  office,  in  the  midst  of  conspicuously  useful  service.  His  refined 
and  classical  features  are  well  depicted  by  Mr.  Jared  B.  Flagg  of  New 
York,  the  nephew  and  biographer  of  Washington  Allston.  Both  the 
donor  and  the  artist  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  know  Professor 
Dunn's  rare  qualities,  for  placing  his  likeness  on  our  walls  in  perpetual 
remembrance. 

The  portraits  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  with  your  approval  and  the 
approval  of  the  Corporation,  have  been  put  in  a  greatly  improved  con- 
dition. The  work  of  renovation  was  executed  in  an  admirable  manner 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Henry  Dudley  Williams,  of  the 
firm  of  Williams  &  Everett,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  Williams,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1855,  performed  his  task 
with  the  loyal  interest  of  a  true  son  of  the  college  added  to  his  customary 
fidelity. 

In  hanging  the  poi*traits  again  some  changes  have  been  made,  and 
some  improvements,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  method  of  attachment  to  the 
walls  and  in  the  grouping.  It  is  my  purpose  in  the  near  future  to  pre- 
pare )Ei  new  catalogue  of  the  portraits  and  to  record  their  history  so  far 
as  it  can  be  learned. 


August  I,  1896. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Carky  Poland. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation: 

The  Acting  President  of  the  University  begs  leave  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  year  1 896-97 : 

It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  we  devoutly  acknowledge 
the  goodness  of  God  in  directing  and  sustaining  us  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  University,  in  preserving  the 
lives  of  teachers  and  officers,  and  in  blessing  the  means 
used  for  the  recovery  of  our  absent  President,  and  in  giv- 
ing us  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  at  the  beginning 
of  another  year  he  will  be  with  us  again  prepared  with  re- 
stored health  to  take  up  his  work  with  his  accustomed 
vigor. 

There  have  been  in  the  working  force  of  the  college  two 
cases  of  quite  severe  illness  during  the  year.  Professor 
Wilson  was  prostrated  with  serious  illness  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  but  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
take  up  his  work  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term.  During  his  illness  his  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed by  Professor  Dealey.  During  the  first  term 
Steward  Delaney  was  confined  to  his  home  for  several 
weeks,  but  was  able  to  be  at  his  office  before  the  close  of 
the  term. 

Two  promising  students  have  died  during  the  year? — 
Alfred  Walker  Bullock  of  Pawtucket,  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class,  and  Frank  Howard  Burnham  of  Central 
Falls,  of  the  Freshman  Class.  As  both  these  young  men 
lived  at  home  and  died  of  organic  diseases,  no  hurtful 
influence  can  in  any  way  be  traced  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
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tion  of  the  University.  The  general  health  of  the  stu- 
dents has  been  good  through  the  year. 

Although  we  have  lost  no  member  of  the  teaching 
force  or  of  the  Corporation  during  the  year,  yet  death  has 
come  near  to  us  in  the  removal  of  one  who  has  been  both 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  and  later  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration. I  refer  to  Professor  John  Peirce,  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  in  1862-64,  and  of  the  Corporation  in  1894, 
He  was  always  so  much  interested  in  all  the  work  and  im- 
provements going  on  in  and  about  college,  and  was  so 
much  identified  with  its  interests  that  he  almost  seemed  a 
member  of  our  working  force.  His  great  interest  in  col- 
lege matters  has  manifested  itself  in  his  valuable  gifts 
from  time  to  time  to  the  libraries  and  laboratories,  of 
books  and  apparatus. 

The  Faculty  at  its  regular  meeting  April  6th  adopted 
the  following  minute  to  be  placed  upon  its  records : 

The  Faculty  has  learned  with  great  regret  of  the  recent  death  of 
John  Peirce,  A.  M.,  D.  Sc.,  member  of  the  Class  of  1856,  Professor  in 
Brown  University  from  1862  to  1864,  and  by  election  a  Trustee  of 
Brown  University  in  1894. 

For  above  thirty  years  Professor  Peirce  has  been  a  constant  friend 
of  Brown  University  ;  present  almost  daily  upon  its  grounds,  in  its 
laboratories  and  library.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  bene- 
factors of  the  library,  having  presented  several  thousands  of  volumes 
to  its  shelves,  and  these  contributions  have  continued  almost  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  has  also  been  a  donor  of  valuable  apparatus 
and  supplies  to  the  various  laboratories.  His  friendly  advice  and 
useful  suggestions  have  been  highly  prized  by  Professors,  not  only  in 
the  scientific  departments,  but  in  others  as  well.  He  has  seemed  to 
us  for  all  these  years  almost  as  much  a  member  of  our  Faculty  as  if  he 
were  enrolled  in  the  list  of  active  instructors.  A  man  of  extraordinar}* 
scope  and  depth  of  learning,  of  great  generosity  and  kindness  of 
heart,  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University.  In 
this  minute  we  wish  to  put  on  record  our  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
varied  services,  both  formal  and  informal,  to  the  institution,  and  to 
acknowledge  our  high  appreciation  of  his  numerous  and  generous 
gifts. 
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During  the  year  there  have  been  enrolled  ninety  in- 
structors and  other  officers,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  students.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Women's  College,  making  a  total  of  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  students  taking  the  regular  examinations  of  the 
University. 

Although  the  Freshman  Class  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  of  last  year,  the  total  number  of  students  is  larger 
than  ever  before. 

But  few  changes  have  been  made  either  in  the  cur- 
riculum or  in  the  working  force  during  the  year. 

The  following  summary  of  work  and  of  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  several  departments  has  been 
given,  in  part,  in  the  Annual  Circular  to  the  Alumni.  For 
more  minute  details  you  are  referred  to  the  appended 
reports  of  the  Professors. 

Professor  Everett  returned  in  September  to  his  work  in 
the  department  of  Philosophy,  after  a  year  of  study  in 
Europe,  and  carried  on  courses  similar,  in  part,  to  those 
formerly  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Seth. 

A  new  course  in  Philosophical  Introduction  has  been 
conducted  by  Professors  Delabarre  and  Everett. 

Mr.  John  Elof  Boodin  has  assisted  in  the  Philosophical 
department  by  carrying  a  course  in  Elementary  Logic, 
besides  assisting  Professor  Delabarre  in  his  Laboratory 
course.  Mr.  Boodin  also,  at  the  request  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  seniors  gave  a  course  during  the  third  term  in 
Practical  Ethics  with  good  success,  thus  supplying  the 
course  that  would  otherwise  have  been  omitted  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  President  Andrews. 

This  year  completes  for  the  first  time  the  cycle  of  the 
two  years  course  in  Pedagogy.  As  about  thirty  per-cent 
of  our  graduates  engage  in  teaching  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
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time,  the  course  in  Pedagogy,  as  offered  to  the  senior  class, 
forms  a  very  valuable  introduction  to  their  work. 

Through  arrangements  that  have  been  made  with  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city,  certain  students  are  appoint- 
ed to  positions  as  Student-Teachers  in  the  city  High 
School.  To  these  students  the  High  School  serves  as  a 
school  of  observation  and  practice-teaching  in  connection 
with  their  work  in  Pedagogy.  The  aim  is  that  there  shall 
be  nothing  artificial  about  this  training  through  practice, 
but  that  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  conducted  shall 
be  those  met  with  in  actual  instruction.  The  plan  as  laid 
out  follows  quite  closely  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
Germany,  with  such  modifications  as  are  necessary  in 
view  of  the  different  conditions  which  our  country  offers. 

The  work  undertaken  by  this  University  to  satisfy  such 
requirements  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  In  one 
of  the  foremost  colleges  the  plan  has  already  been  adopted 
in  a  modified  form,  and  in  other  colleges  the  plan  is  under 
consideration.  That  Brown  University  should  take  a  lead- 
ing position  in  the  training  of  teachers  seems  especially 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  chair  in  Didac- 
tics in  this  country  was  established  at  this  University  in 
1850,  and  for  five  years  held  by  Professor  S.  S.  Green  to 
the  honor  of  the  University. 

Prof.  Upton  has  been  absent  during  the  year  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  astronomical  investigation  at  the 
Observatory  in  Arequipa,  Peru.  During  his  absence  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Very  has  been  fro  tempore  Director  of  the 
Ladd  Observatory,  and  has  conducted  the  department  of 
Astronomy  with  success. 

Professor  Upton  will  return  and  be  prepared  to  enter 
upon  his  work  again  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  year. 

The  department  of  Greek  Literature  and  History  has 
suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  George  A. 
Williams,  although  he  has  continued  to  give  the  Fresh- 
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man  course  at  the  Women's  College.  In  his  place  Mr. 
F.  E.  Whitaker  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  Freshman 
divisions.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  lower 
undergraduate  courses,  with  a  view  to  greater  symmetry 
and  efficiency,  notably  by  including  Plato  in  the  Fresh- 
man studies ;  and  in  connection  with  the  authors  read, 
Professor  Manatt  has  given  a  new  series  of  lectures  on 
Greek  history,  with  lantern  illustrations.  Professor  AUin- 
son  has  given  a  new  course  in  advanced  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position during  the  Autumn  Term,  and  this  course  was 
continued  by  request  as  an  extra  through  the  Spring 
Term. 

With  graduates  and  in  the  Greek  Seminary,  Professor  • 
Manatt  has  conducted  a  course  in  the  Iliad,  which  has 
been  read  entire,  and  a  shorter  course  in  the  private 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Fourth  Century  Inscrip- 
tions. Professor  Allinson  gave  in  the  Autumn  Term,  to 
graduates,  a  course  in  Aeschylus,  and  in  the  Winter  Term, 
also  in  connection  with  the  Greek  Seminary,  to  graduates 
and  undergraduates,  a  course  in  Philology  introductory  to 
the  study  of  the  Ind-European  family  of  languages. 

During  the  present  year  two  new  courses  have  been 
given  in  Roman  Literature  and  History.  Roman  life  has 
been  studied  as  illustrated  in  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
younger  and  in  the  Epigrams  of  Martial.  In  a  seminary 
course  for  graduate  students,  Roman  society  has  been 
considered.  Papers  on  assigned  subjects  have  been  read 
by  members  of  the  class,  and  these  have  been  followed  by 
discussions. 

It  was  well  that  the  services  of  instructor  N.  M.  Isham 
were  retained,  for  his  work  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
His  courses  consist  of : 

I  The  Work  in  Architecture^  embracing  (i)  Elemen- 
tary work,  (2)  Work  in  Design  and  (3)  Historic  Drawing. 
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This  division  of  the  work  has  been  elected  by  eighteen 
men. 

II  Freehand  Drawing,  This  work  is  required  for 
candidates  for  the  engineering  degrees,  but  has  been 
elected  by  other  students  making  the  whole  number  in  this 
division  twenty-nine. 

The  aim  of  these  courses  is  to  impress  upon  those  who 
some  day  are  to  have  direction  of  large  building  work — 
whether  as  owners  or  architects  or  as  members  of  build- 
ing committees — the  vast  importance,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  a  good,  clear,  logical  plan,  a  plan  which  is  a  work 
of  art  itself ;  and  to  teach  them  as  far  as  possible  how  to 
make  such  a  plan  and  how  to  read  it  when  made  by 
another. 

The  courses  in  musical  appreciation — those  in  musical 
form,  analysis  and  history  —  have  been  rearranged  and 
combined  so  as  to  constitute  a  single  course  continuing 
through  the  year.  In  this  course,  termed  the  Histor>'  and 
the  Structure  of  Music,  the  methods  of  musical  composition 
are  set  forth  and  the  characteristic  musical  forms — the 
suite,  the  sonata,  etc. — are  analyzed  in  the  order  of  their 
historical  appearance  and  prominence.  The  composers 
are  studied  in  connection  with  those  forms  in  which  they 
express  themselves  most  perfectly. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fall  Term  Professor  Kent  sailed  for 
Europe  on  leave  of  absence,  for  purposes  of  study  and 
investigation,  and  in  consequence  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  Literature  and  History  was  mainly  con- 
densed into  the  limits  of  that  term. 

The  class  in  elementary  Hebrew  (numbering  eleven)  has, 
however,  been  successfully  continued  through  the  year 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Rees. 

Professor  Kent  has  returned  from  Europe  and  will  re- 
sume his  work  in  September. 
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Professor  Jameson  has  added  a  course  in  Historical 
Bibliography,  for  graduate  students. 

Courses  covering  two  years  in  either  Sbciai  or  Political 
Sq/^nce  are  now  offered  to  undergr^pu^tes.  Certain  grad- 
uate courses  also  are  open  to  underg^raduates  who  have^ha'd 
special  training.  Pr:actical  work  in  Sociology  Is  cfbne  'fcy 
some  of  the  advanced  students. 

The  courses  In  Meohanical  Drdwing  hav^  beea  rear- 
ranged and  extended.  -  A  newciiurse  of  lectiures  iniShades 
and  Shadows  and  Pers^cti^e  wbs  •  delivered  before,  .the 
clasSefs  during  the  first  term.  »New  and  valuable^  pieces  of 
machiner>'  were  secured  for  the  use  (df  the-  classes  (in 
machine  drawing.  .  ,      ^         .    ,   ,  , 

Excursions  by'tlie  students  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
were  made  to  the  Union  Railroad  Power  Want,  Brown  & 
Sharpe's,  Howard  &'  Bullough*s,  Pawtucket,  and  Tht^BuiM- 
ers  Iron  Foundry,  Providence,  through '  th^  (ioiirteSles  of 
the  several  proprietors.  *      •      ^  -  :^  j 

A  new  sQciety  C2\Ued,The  Brown  University  Engineering 
Club  has  beeo  organized, for  the  encouragement  of  study 
and  investigation  in  engineering  lin^s.      ..  ^  ^ 

The  increasing  number^  ih  Mechanical  Eftginedring  from 
the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  urgently  dettand  the  estab- 
lishment of  a' larger  Uboratdry  for  the  use  of  this  depart- 
ment. The  separate  laboi'atory  equiptnent  is  now  limited 
to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Strength  of  Materials  situated  in 
a  room  in  the  basement  of  Sayles  Hall.  T^sts  in  steam- 
eti^ineering  ancf^  allied,  subje^s  have  b6*en'  performed 
through  the  courteous  co-operation  of  the  departrrtent  of 
Physics;  much  inconvenience-  is  experienced,  however, 
from  the  lack  of  a  separate  laboratory  for  power  and  steam 
't6sts;       ^'    r  , 
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The  workshop  is  in  somewhat  pressing  need  of  more 
machine  tools  for  purposes  of  instruction,  especially  lathes 
for  wood  turning  and  metal  work.  A  few  more  of  these 
could  be  installed  in  the  floor  space  now  available  ;  but 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  steadily  increasing  number 
of  students  in  workshop  courses  will  require  larger  shops. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering 
has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  field  instruments 
and  is  now  fairly  complete  for  the  elementary  course  in 
surveying.  Several  instruments  and  pieces  of  apparatus 
are  still  needed  for  advanced  work. 

The  most  pressing  need  of  the  department  is  an  addition 
to  the  teaching  force.  With  another  instructor  much  time 
might  be  economized  both  by  students  and  teachers  and 
the  work  might  be  more  thoroughly  done. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  attendance  upon 
and  interest  in  the  courses  in  Civil  Engineering  during  the 
past  three  years. 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  strengthen  the  course  in  organic  chemistry.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  aid  of  an  additional  assistant  in 
this  branch  and  by  introduction  of  new  and  improved  ap- 
paratus and  appliances. 

Owing  to  increased  demands  for  laboratory  practice  in 
the  department  of  Physics,  about  $700  worth  of  new  appa- 
ratus for  students  has  been  purchased  from  the  Wilson 
Physical  Apparatus  Fund.  This  includes  a  supply  of 
optical,  electrical,  and  other  instruments  for  exact  meas- 
urement. 

A  Konig  wave  machine  and  a  large  gyroscope  have 
been  added  to  the  lecture  cabinet  in  addition  to  apparatus 
made  in  the  workshop.  A  large  optical  bench,  carefully 
constructed  and  twenty-four  feet  long,  should  be  mentioned 
^mong  the  latter. 
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The  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  continually  being 
improved.  Special  motors  are  being  wound  and  a  plant 
for  compressed  air  put  in. 

The  course  in  Advanced  Physics  has  been  continued, 
six  students  attending  throughout  the  year.  The  labora- 
tory course  has  been  extended  and  raised  to  the  level  of 
Kohranah's  physical  measurements. 

The  courses,  both  in  Geology  and  Zoology,  have  been 
so  modified  as  to  render  them  more  useful  and  practical. 
More  field  and  laboratory  work  in  structural  geology  is 
offered.  The  mode  of  instruction  in  Zoology  and  histori- 
cal Geology  now  includes  considerable  laboratory  work, 
thus  making  the  instruction  more  disciplinary.  All  the 
classes  have  been  larger  than  heretofore,  that  in  Anthro- 
pology numbering  over  sixty. 

Increased  laboratory  work  has  created  a  need  for  a 
special  teaching  collection.  Numerous  fossils,  casts,  etc., 
have  been  added  both  by  exchange  and  by  purchase. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  lantern  slides,  a  colored  model  of 
the  Zugspitze  in  the  Tyrolesc  Alps,  a  map  showing  the 
distribution  of  existing  and  extinct  glaciers,  and  numerous 
diagrams  have  also  been  added. 

During  the  third  term,  by  special  request,  instruction  in 
Entomology  was  given  to  a  class  of  eight  students. 

The  pressing  need  in  this  department  is  more  books, 
monographs  and  periodicals.  The  cutting  off  during  the 
past  year  of  library  funds  for  current  literature,  and  even 
the  popular  books  for  class  reference,  has  seriously  ham- 
pered the  work.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  also  that  the 
need  of  better  lecture,  work  rooms  and  storage  rooms  is 
very  great. 

There  is  pressing  need  for  more  ample  accommodations 
in  the  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy.    During  the 
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year  there  have  been  more  than  dne  hundred  and  fifty 
st?udents*  at  work  in  the  laboratories,  a^d  it  probable 
that  two  hundred  placesjsyill  be  required  for  jthose^  desir- 
ing the  courses  the.  coming  ?yean  The  instructjors  in  this 
department  are  doing  a  noye,,work,;with  mujch  self-sacri- 
jice,  in  the  mid§t  of  innumerable  difficulties. 

During  the  Spring  vacation  about  seventy  students  of 
the  department,  under  the  direction,  of  Professor  Bumpus 
and  his  assistants,  majde,  successful  excqrsions  down  the 
bay,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  speciipens  of  animal 
life  as  found  in  the  waters  about  the,  Rhode  Island  and 
adjacent  shores.  The  results  of  j  these  excursions  were 
valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  ,large  number  of 
specimens  found,  but  also  on  account  of  the  experience 
obtained  by  the  students  in  collecting  and  classifying 
.  specimens.* 

The  ftr^t  year  courses  in  Botany  haye  been  very  much 
str^;igth^ned.  ,  Additional  paterial  and  diagrams  have 
been  provided,  and  the.  sty.dy  of  special  families  transferred 
to  the  second  year.  It  is  hoped  at  the  same  time  to 
offer  courses  in  Economic  and  Medical  Botany. 

Plants  have  been  received  at  the  Herbarium  collected 
mainly  in  the  northwest  United  States,  New 'England, 
lilexico  and  South  Africa.  A  number  of  pamphlets  have 
'  been  received  from  Professor  Bailey.  'Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Chkrles  H.  Smith,  many  of  the  portraits  of 
botanists 'no\V' in  the  Herbarium  have  been  framed  and 
some  new  ohes  added?  '  . 

In  the  English  department,  in  "addition  t6.  the  lectures 
and  readings  of  last  year  on  the  early  literature  of  the 
colonies,  the  writings  of  statesmen,  orators,  historians  and 
essayists,  a  special  course  is  given  in  the  third  term  of 
this  year  upon  American  poetry  and  fiction.  This  is  in 
part  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  who  have  already  taken 
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three  terms  of  this  work,  as  well  as  fo  provide  a  'course 
having  something  of  unity  for  several  new  members  in  a 
class  numbering  sixty-five. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend 
that  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  1897-8  be  granted  to 
Professor  John  M.  Manly. 

The  same  Committee  recommend  that  Roscoe  Addi- 
son Small,  Ph.  D.  be  appointed  instructor  in  the  English 
department  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Manly. 

Dr.  Small  was  graduated  from  Bates  College  w4th  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1892.  He  received  from 
Harvard  University  the  degree  of  Master  of  Ai-ts  in  1 895 
and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  18^7. 

The  work  in  the  department  of  Physical  Culture  has 
been  carried  on  with  gratifying  success.  The  increasing 
interest  and  success  through  the  six  years  of  its  existence 
are  doubtless  due  both  to  our  system  of  compulsory 
attendance  upon  all  the  exercises  and  to  the  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Director. 

Early  in  March  an  exhibition  of  our  work  and  methods 
was  given  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  won  the  most  hearty 
approval  of  the  large  audience,  which  embraced  many 
leading  educators  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  the  building  in  respect  to  temperature 
and  ventilation  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  fan  and  ventilating  ducts. 

In  the  department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
great  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Murray,  who  has  created 
a  remarkable  enthusiasm  among  the  students,  and  brought 
them  to  a  proficiency  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  subject  never  before  reached.  We  deem  it  very  for- 
tunate that  we  are  able  to  retain  Captain  Murray  in  our 
service. 
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On  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  the 
Library  by  the  different  departments  of  college  work,  it 
has  become  manifest  that  more  help  must  be  obtained,  in 
order  to  secure  its  greatest  efficiency.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend 
that  Miss  Anna  Metcalf  be  appointed  Assistant  Librarian 
in  charge  of  the  Reference  Department.  Miss  Metcalf 
seems  admirably  fitted  to  fill  this  position,  having  been 
for  fifteen  years  Librarian  of  the  Harris  Institute  Library 
at  Woonsocket,  and  her  tastes  and  talent  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reference  work.  She  is  now  in  Europe,  but  will 
return  in  time  to  commence  work  in  September. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  Library  by  purchase 
995  volumes,  and  by  gift  1,058,  besides  various  pamph- 
lets.  The  Library  now  numbers,  with  the  various  Semi- 
nary libraries,  over  90,000  bound  volumes  and  some 
30,000  pamphlets. 

The  small  number  of  books  added  by  purchase  during 
the  past  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expenses  for  bind- 
ing, continuation  of  books  published  in  parts  and  peri- 
odicals have  exhausted,  and,  in  fact,  exceeded  the  regular 
income  of  the  Library  fund,  so  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  buy  any  books  during  the  present  college  year  for  any 
departments,  except  History,  Botany  and  Philosophy. 
The  Robinson  Memorial  Fund,  devoted  to  the  last  named 
subject,  will  be  exhausted  during  the  present  year. 

Noteworthy  gifts  received  during  the  year  are  567  vol- 
umes from  the  estate  of  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton,  1 50  volumes 
from  the  estate  of  Professor  Blake,  a  set  of  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore  from  the  estate  of  Professor  Child 
of  Harvard,  a  Semitic  collection  of  nearly  100  volumes 
presented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Shartenberg  of  Pawtucket,  a  fac- 
simile of  the  ancient  Nahuatl  hieroglyph,  known  as  the 
Vatican  Mexican  Codex  No.  3,773,  the  gift  of  the  Duke 
de  Soubat,  also  valuable  books  and  pamphlets  presented 
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by  the  late  Professor  John  Peirce,  and  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Peck  of  Providence. 

During  the  academic  year  now  closing  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Women's 
College.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  public  interest 
has  kept  pace  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion and  that  the  new  recitation  hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$35,000,  will  be  ready  to  accommodate  the  classes  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  year. 

The  Brown  University  Lecture  Association  has  given 
the  following  course  of  lectures  beginning  on  November 
17.  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  of  Philadelphia  gave  four 
lectures  on  "The  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples."  Pro- 
fessor A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  of  Columbia  University  gave  three 
lectures  on  **  Palaces,  Ancient  and  Modern."  Professor 
Louis  C.  Elson  of  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music  gave 
two  lectures  on  How  to  Listen  to  an  Orchestra."  Pro- 
fessor C.  T.  Winchester  of  Wesleyan  University  delivered 
a  course  of  four  lectures  on  **  Four  English  Poets."  An 
illustrated  lecture  by  Professor  Hermon  C.  Bumpus  of 
Brown  University  on  **  Certain  Practical  Applications  of 
the  X  Rays,"  completed  the  series. 

In  addition  to  papers  by  its  own  members,  the  Philo- 
sophical Club  has  been  addressed  by  the  Swami  Saradan- 
anda  on  ''The  Philosophy  of  India."  The  annual  address 
was  delivered  by  Professor  George  T.  Ladd  of  Harvard 
University,  on  **The  Teleology  of  Knowledge." 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  before  the  Biblical  Re- 
search Club  as  follows:  Rev.  F.  W.  Tomkins  on  "Christ's 
Own  Interpretation  of  the  Atonement;"  Rabbi  D.  Blaus- 
tein,  ''The  Age  of  Tradition-Jewish  Literature  from  200 
B.  C.  to  400  A.  D.;"  Rev.  T.  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  on 
"The  Time  of  the  Maccabees,"    The  annual  address  was 
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delivered  by  Professor  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard 
University,  on  "  Assyriology  and  the  Old  Testament." 

Before  the  Biological  Club:  Dr.  C.  V-  Chapin  on 
** Methods  of  Disinfection,"  "Antitoxin  and  Diphtheria;" 
Dr.  (j.  T.  Swarts,  **  Tuberculosis,*'  **  Diseases  of  the  Skin;" 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  Collins.  ** Diseases  of  the  Breast;"  Dr.  J.  W. 
Keefe,  **The  Diseases  of  the  Bones." 

Before  the  class  in  Social  Science:  Hon.  Albert  A. 
Baker,  Assistant  City  $olicitpr,  The  Legal  Status  of  the 
Municipality." 

In  consequence  of  the  large  deficit  of  1895-96,  the 
greatest  economy  has  been  practiced  in  every  department 
for  the  past  year,  reducing  all  e?cpenses  to  the  limits  of 
actual  necessity.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  at  the 
j^lqse  of  the  financial  year  there  was  no  deficit  as  the 
following  Summary  from  the  Treasurer's  report  will  show. 

Capital  of  the  working  funds : 

Common- Fund  Proper,  -  $429,121.33 
Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,  -  100,554.33 
J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund,        -  78,974.00 


$608,649.66 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 
Romeo  Eltori  Professorship  Fund, 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund,  - 
Gymnasium  Fund,       -      -      -  ^ 


50,000.00 
25,000.00 
34,3^0.25 


40,93  <•  25 
50,518.64 


200,770.14 


$809,419.80 


SPKCIAL  PROl^'ESSORSHlP  FUNDS. 


IN'COME  from  Aprfl  15,189610  ApHl  15,  iSt/j. 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 
Elton  Professorship  Fund,  - 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund,  - 


$2,860.00 

2,453- 19 
3,930.00 
1,285.00 
1,596.20 


$12,124.39 
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EXPENDITURES  for  the  same  year. 

Hazard  Professorship  Fund,  -  -  -  ^3,000.00 
Elton  Professorship  Fund,  ...  2,000.00 

Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund,  -  41363.50 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund,  -  -  1,200.00 
G3rmnasium  Fund,        .     ^      -      -      -  1,500.00 

112,063.50 

COMMON,  LINCOI-N  AND  SMITH  FUNDS . 
INCOME  from  April  15,  189610  April  15,  1897. 

Common  Fund,  Investments,  ...  120,262.15 
Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,  -  .  -  -  4» 765.92 
J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund,  .     -      -      -      -  3,102.06 

128,130.13 

Term  bills,  Cash  from  students  turned  into 

the  Common  Fund,  -  -  $991532.84 
from  Scholarships,  -  -  8,246.45 
from  Women's  examination  fees,  1,930.87 

1109,710.16 

Commencement  Dinner  fees  turned  into 

Common  Fund,  ...  411.00 
Gift  from  Class  of  1886,  -  -  -  .  1,000.00 
Miscellaneous,  i ,  655 . 1 6 

l3,o66.i6 

Total  income,  1140,906.45 

Total  expenditure,   140,906.45 

The  University  has  received  two  Scholarships  during 
the  year. 

The  first  of  $1000  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Rev.  S. 
Dryden  Phelps,  to  bear  the  name  of  "The  S.  Dryden 
Phelps  Scholarship." 

The  second  of  $1000  has  been  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Woman's  College,  to  be  known  as  **The  Sarah  Sutton 
Scholarship  for  Young  Women,  founded  by  one  of  her 
eight  daughters." 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Professor  Charles  C.  Jewett  of  the 
Class  of  1835,  and  Librarian  of  the  University  from  1841 
to  1848,  has  been  given  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  R.  Rose 
Stearns,  eldest  daughter  of  Professor  Jewett.  It  has  been 
suitably  framed  and  placed  in  the  college  Library. 
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The  general  deportment  and  manly  bearing  of  the 
student  body  is  highly  commendable.  The  religious 
activity  of  the  Christian  young  men  has  been  noteworthy 
and  their  influence  and  example  healthful.  There  is  great 
need  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
meetings  of  the  religious  societies,  committee  rooms,  read- 
ing rooms  and  general  religious  headquarters  for  the  whole 
college  community.  While  other  accommodations  are 
demanded  for  the  best  prosecution  of  our  intellectual 
work,  such  a  building  as  I  have  mentioned  is  greatly 
needed  for  the  moral  health  and  growth  of  the  students. 

While  there  are  those  who  are  not  as  earnest  and  diligent 
as  we  might  desire  and  who  yield  too  easily  to  the  many 
temptations  that  invade  college  life — a  consequence  per- 
haps to  be  expected  in  so  large  a  community  of  young 
men — still  there  have  been  but  two  or  three  cases  that 
demanded  severe  discipline  in  order  that  the  moral  health 
of  the  college  might  be  preserved. 

The  chapel  exercises  each  morning  have  been  conducted 
as  last  year  mainly  by  pastors  of  the  city  churches.  This 
year  the  services  have  been  thus  conducted  by  Rev.  Moses 
H.  Bixby  of  the  Cranston  Street  Baptist  Church,  Rev. 
Henry  I.  Cushman  of  the  First  Universalist  Church,  Rev. 
J.  M,  Taber  of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  E.  C. 
Moore  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Rev.  J.  K. 
Ewer  of  the  Union  Baptist  Church  and  Rev.  Floyd  Tom- 
kins,  Jr.,  of  Grace  Church. 

Not  only  have  students  and  officers  of  the  college  en- 
joyed and  profited  by  the  ministrations  of  these  gentlemen 
but  they  themselves  have  expressed  the  great  pleasure 
afforded  them  in  thus  leading  us  in  our  devotions. 

The  deportment  of  the  students  in  chapel  has  been  most 
excellent,  only  here  and  there  one  occasionally  showing 
signs  of  inattention  and  carelessness. 
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I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
moral  influence  of  our  morning  devotional  exercises  upon 
the  character  and  deportment  of  the  students  is  healthful. 
It  cannot  but  be  good  even  upon  one  who  may  be  quite 
indifferent  to  the  exercises  themselves. 

During  the  first  and  second  terms  I  carried  my  usual 
work,  namely  two  classes  in  Theoretical  Mechanics  and 
one  division  of  Freshman  Mathematics.  During  the  third 
term,  finding  the  work  too  heavy  I  gave  up  the  teaching 
of  Mechanics  into  the  hands  of  Professor  Randall,  who 
carried  on  the  work  with  entire  satisfaction. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  work  in  all  departments  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  year  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


BENJ.  F.  CLARKE, 

Acting  President, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORTS 


{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Psychology] 


To  THE  PrSSIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report. 

Owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  Univer- 
sity, I  have  been  allowed  this  year  partial  absence,  that  I  might  assume 
the  duties  of  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Harvard 
University,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  MUnsterberg.  For  this 
permission,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
These  outside  duties  have  required  my  presence  in  Cambridge  each 
alternate  day.  On  the  other  days  I  have  conducted  my  usual  classes 
here,  with  the  exception  of  one  course,  that  in  Philosophical  Authors ; 
and  I  have  given  in  addition  one  new  course  during  one  term. 

The  new  Junior  course  in  Philosophical  Introduction  was  given 
during  the  Fall  term  by  Professor  Everett,  and  during  the  Winter  term 
by  myself.  The  giving  of  this  course  is  a  large  step  in  advance,  whose 
influence  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and  accomplishment  of  our  Senior 
courses  will  doubtless  prove  large.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
President^  which  will  henceforth  be  possible,  this  course  will  itself  be 
greatly  improved. 

For  the  course  in  Elementary  Psychology  no  thoroughly  satisfactory 
text  book  exists.  They  all  lack  in  what  I  consider  most  important — 
the  clean  presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  basal  assump- 
tions, which  alone  can  weave  isolated  facts  into  a  scientific  system.  I 
have  strongly  felt  the  advantage  of  giving  the  beginner  a  clear  outline 
of  a  system  by  aid  of  which  he  may  the  better  handle  and  judge  such 
single  facts  as  may  at  any  time  later  come  to  his  notice.  A  mass  of 
unsystematized  facts  alone,  such  as  the  available  text  books  for  the 
most  part  supply,  is  of  far  less  permanent  value  to  him.  I  present  the 
subject,  therefore,  largely  in  lectures,  of  which  I  distribute  mimeo- 
graphed outlines.    I  hope,  hereafter,  to  increase  the  efHciency  of  these 
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lectures,  hy  further  elaborating  the  outlines,  and  having  them  printed; 
and  I  may  perhaps,  eventually,  work  them  into  text-book  form. 

In  my  laboratory  work  I  have  been  well  assisted  by  Mr.  Boodin,  who 
has  also  helped  me  by  giving  my  courses  at  the  Women's  College.  In 
this  and  his  other  work,  of  which  he  renders  an  independent  report, 
he  has  met  with  large  success  and  popularity. 

For  Advanced  Research  in  Experimental  Psychology  there  has  thus 
far  been  little  demand.  The  fault  is  due,  partly  at  least,  to  its  having 
been  offered  as  a  one-hour  course,  which  apparently  finds  little  hvoT 
for  election.  I  am  convinced  that  by  offering  it  as  a  three-hour 
course,  and  by  slightly  modifying  the  Junior  Psychology,  a  Urge 
interest  in  research  can  easily  be  aroused.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  how- 
ever, and  if  Brown  University  is  to  make  contributions  of  value  to  a 
science  in  which  all  our  leading  Universities  are  justly  taking  an 
increasing  interest,  we  must  have  largely  increased  facilities  in  the  way 
of  rooms  and  equipment.  What  we  have  has  sufficed  for  very  elemen- 
tary work ;  for  research  we  need  much  more,  and  the  ability  to  con- 
stantly add  whatever  the  conditions  of  special  problems  may  require.  I 
have  myself  a  strong  desire  to  develop  creditable  work  in  this  direction, 
and  I  hope  that  the  opportunity  may  be  given  to  us  at  Brown  to  keep 
in  the  progress  of  this  science,  whose  development  is  bound  to  be 
attended  by  consequences  of  the  greatest  theoretical  and  practical 
importance  to  mankind. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Philosophical  Club  has  continued  to  aid 
much  toward  effective  work  in  Philosophy.  This  year,  besides  our 
ordinary  monthly  meetings,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
highly  appreciated  lectures  from  the  Sw&mi  Saradftnanda,  on  the 
Vedftnta  Philosophy,  and  from  Professor  Geo.  T.  Ladd  of  Yale. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  for  the  year 
1896-97. 

The  course  in  Philosophical  Introduction,  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  was  conducted  by  me  during  the  first  term.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  Philosophy  and  a  statement  of 


Respectfully  submitted. 


£.  B.  Delabarre. 


[^Rcport  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy'\ 
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its  leading  problems,  the  time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  Epistemology,  which  was  treated  both  critically  and  histor^ 
icaliy.  Paulsen*s  Introduction  to  Philosophy  was  used  as  a  text-book 
for  part  of  the  work,  but  I  found  it  advisable  to  give  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  instruction  in  the  form  of  lectures.  For  several  reasons 
the  first  term  in  Philosophy  is  the  hardest  and  least  interesting  which 
the  student  of  the  subject  encounters,  but  the  results  of  the  work  in 
this  new  course  indicate,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  an  important  place  for  it 
in  the  future. 

The  class  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  larger  this  year  than 
at  any  time  since  the  course  was  offered,  and  the  interest  manifested 
has  been  very  gratifying.  This  has  been  almost  exclusively  a  lecture 
course,  but  I  have  insisted  upon  a  careful  reading  of  Windelband's  text- 
book, and  have  urged  the  value  of  a  still  wider  reading  from  books  of 
references,  and  where  practicable,  from  the  sources.  Reports  of  reading 
done  by  members  of  the  class  show  that  considerable  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction. 

I  extended  the  course  in  Theoretical  Ethics  this  year  to  a  second 
term.  It  was  pursued  throughout  by  the  full  number  who  elected  it 
for  the  first  term.  Owing  to  the  relation  in  which  this  course  stands  to 
that  in  Practical  Ethics,  I  shall  next  year  make  some  changes  by  which 
an  outline  of  ethical  theory  will  be  completed  in  the  Fall  term. 

The  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the  third  term  was  fol- 
lowed with  a  good  degree  of  interest.  The  first  weeks  were  occupied 
with  the  various  proposed  solutions  of  the  ultimate  Philosophical 
problem,  and  the  latter  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Lotxe^s  Outlines 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  It  is  my  purpose  to  extend  this  course 
in  the  near  future  to  a  second  term. 

The  Seminary  has  been  attended  by  five  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees  and,  for  two  terms,  by  a  Senior.  The  time  has  been  devoted 
to  a  study  of  Aristotle  with  especial  reference  to  the  Nichomachean 
Ethics.  Three  members  of  the  Seminary  class  receive  their  Master's 
Degree  at  this  Commencement.  I  have  purchased  a  number  of  Philo- 
sophical works  for  the  Library  with  the  funds  provided  by  the  gift  of 
the  class  of  1885,  but  a  considerable  sum  still  remain^  unexpended. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Library  funds,  it  has  been  felt  that  a  con- 
servative use  of  this  gift  was  advisable. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Walter  G.  Everett. 


« 
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\^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
work  in  Pedagogy  during  the  past  year. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  different  courses  has  been  5^. 
Of  these  38  have  been  undergraduate  and  18  graduate  students.  AA\  of 
the  graduate  students  have  been  in  residence  except  one.  Of  the  u  nde^ 
graduates,  19  have  been  from  the  Women's  College.  Of  the  graduate 
students  9  have  been  men  and  9  women.  The  marked  increase  in  num- 
bers has  very  much  multiplied  the  work  of  the  department. 

All  of  the  courses  have  been  conducted  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
the  catalogue.   The  aim  of  the  course  open  to  Seniors  is  to  disclose  the 
elementary  principles  fundamental  to  Pedagogy  as  the  science  of  educa- 
tion.   Such  a  course  is  valuable  not  only  to  the  prospective  teacher,  but 
to  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman,  and  indeed  to  every  stud^"*"^ 
of  the  social  and  political  problems  of  our  times.    While  especial  at«^ 
tion  is  given  to  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education,  the  work  of 
Elementary  schools  is  not  neglected,  as  it  is  the  belief  that  the  parts  C^fi 
be  truly  known  only  as  they  are  viewed  in  wide  relations  and  as 
of  a  whole.     Through  the  courtesy  of  the  City  of  Providence  the 
public  schools  have  been  open  to  the  department  for  work  in  observation 
Of  this  privilege  the  students  have  made  profitable  use. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  courses  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  Prussian 
school  system,  with  such  modifications  for  existing  conditions  as 
experience  has  shown  advisable.  Prussia  demands  of  her  teachers  two 
years  of  preparation,  one  Seminarjakr  and  one  Probejakr.  The  course 
as  laid  out  by  this  department  reduces  the  two  years  to  one,  but  com- 
bines the  elements  of  both.  Though  the  part  corresponding  to  the 
work  of  the  Probejakr^  is  not  recognized  by  the  University  as  a  part  of 
the  graduate  course  for  a  degree,  yet  it  is  held  to  be  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  work,  and  is  being  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  a 
very  gratifying  degree  of  success. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conduct  successfully  the  work  of  the  grad- 
uate course  were  it  not  for  the  exceptional  opportunities  offered  by  the 
school  authorities  of  the  City  of  Providence.  Through  their  coopera- 
tion, eight  student  teachers,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  this 
department,  have  done  work  in  the  Providence  High  School.  Ten  ha\'e 
been  nominated  to  this  position  for  next  year,  and  by  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  the  school  authorities  of  the  City  of  Pawtucket,  two  will  have 
the  privilege  of  work  in  that  city. 

The  thanks  of  the  department  are  due  not  simply  to  the  school 
authorities  and  to  Dr.  Tarbell,  whose  support  and  wise  coundl  have 
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been  most  freely  g^ven,  but  also  to  the  supervising  teachers  of  the  High 
School  for  most  cordial  assistance  and  support. 

The  work  is  very  much  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  good  pedagogical 
library  for  the  use  of  the  students.  It  is  hoped  that  the  University  may 
find  itself  able  at  least  gradually  to  remedy  this  defect. 


\_Report  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  History] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  carried  on  quietly,  as  usual, 
but  with  encouraging  progress  in  more  than  one  direction.  The 
required  courses  have  been  made  more  representative  and  more  effective 
for  the  majority  of  students  who  do  not  elect  further  Greek.  Particu- 
larly by  the  substitution  of  Plato  for  Herodotus,  we  have  aimed  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  range  of  Greek  thought  of  which  the  student  may 
obtain  a  first-hand  knowledge,  while  an  effort  has  been  made  to  repair 
the  incidental  loss  by  bringing  the  student  into  close  touch  with  larger 
areas  of  Greek  History.  In  this  view  I  have  given  the  Freshman  class 
two  courses  of  illustrated  lectures — the  first  on  the  great  men  and 
movements  of  the  Fifth  Century,  with  constant  reference  to  art  and 
Jiterature  as  well  an  political  history;  the  second,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  reading  of  Homer,  on  the  Heroic  Age  of  Greece,  as 
vivified  for  us  by  its  own  wonderful  monuments.  In  connection  with 
these  lectures  the  class  have  read  a  general  history  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Tsountas  and  Manatt's  "The  Mycenaen  Age."  In  the  regular 
work  of  the  class  we  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Whitaker, 
A.  M.,  who  taught  a  division,  and  of  Dr.  George  A.  Williams,  who 
conducted  the  course  at  the  Women's  College.  In  this  connection,  I 
cannot  but  express  my  deep  regret  at  the  loss  of  Dr.  Williams*  services 
as  a  full  instructor — a  service  in  which  he  was  preeminently  successful. 

The  Sophomore  Electives  have  attracted  an  increasing  number  of 
students  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  Here  again  the  range  of  reading 
has  been  widened  to  take  in  Lucian — a  writer  in  whom  the  modern  stu- 
dent finds  much  to  surprise  and  delight  him.  Professor  Aliinson  has 
further  liberalized  the  courses  of  this  year  by  his  admirable  interpreta- 
tion of  works  not  prepared  by  the  class. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Walter  Ballou  Jacobs. 
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Junior  and  Senior  electives  have  been  given  in  Demosthenes  and  the 
Histor^r  of  the  Fourth  Century,  and  in  the  Dramatists,  as  well  as  an 
advanced  course  in  Greek  composition  open  to  all  electors  of  Greek. 

With  graduates,  I  have  read  the  Iliad  entire ;  and  I  have  conducted 
fortnightly,  a  two  hours  session  of  the  Greek  Seminary  on  the  private 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Fourth  Century  inscriptions — ^The 
alternate  sessions  of  the  Seminary  were  conducted  by  Professor  Allin- 
son,  the  work  being  in  Aeschylus  and  Lucian.  Of  the  graduates  pur- 
suing these  courses,  two  received  the  M.  A.  degree  on  examination  at 
commencement,  viz. :  W.  A.  Robinson,  with  Greek  as  major  subject, 
and  A.  B.  Bicknell,  with  Greek  as  minor. 

The  President's  Premiums  in  Greek  for  the  year  were  awarded  as 
follows :  First  to  Frank  Thurston  Hallett,  instructed  by  Wm.  T.  Peck, 
D.  Sc.,  in  the  Providence  High  School ;  second  to  Clarence  Elnathan 
Norris,  instructed  by  D.  W.  Abercrombie,  M.  A.,  in  Worcester  Acad- 
emy; and  the  Foster  Premium  to  James  Tucker,  Jr.,  with  honorable 
mention  of  Winifred  Manatt. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  resources  of  the  Department 
in  the  special  library  founded  by  Dr.  Albert  Harkness  and  known  by 
his  name;  and  the  Department  has  done  its  share  of  the  work  of  the 
Harkness  Classical  Society  which  promises  to  be  a  growing  force  in 
quickening  and  coordinating  classical  studies  here. 

As  I  review  the  tour  years  of  my  service  in  charge  of  this  Depart- 
ment, I  am  on  the  whole  encouraged.  Greek  may  not  clamor  in  the 
market  place,  but  in  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies  it  holds  its  own. 
In  many  ways  it  is  gaining  ground.  As  a  discipline  it  goes  incal- 
culably farther  and  deeper  than  it  could  a  generation  ago.  We  have 
carried  Greek  history  indefinitely  back  of  Homer,  and  built  up  again  on 
indubitable  foundations  a  Hellenic  civilization  coeval  with  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  in  Egypt.  Historical  Greece  is  yielding  up  her  buried  treas- 
ures at  a  rate  unprecedented.  Documents  in  stone  that  fill  many  a 
gap  and  correct  many  a  slip  in  the  record  of  tradition,  complete  works 
or  splendid  fragments  of  her  literature — as  the  Athenian  Constitution 
of  Aristotle  in  1891  or  the  poems  of  Bacchylides  this  present  year-— we 
are  recovering  after  ages  of  oblivion.  No  living  science  is  more  alive 
than  Greek  Archaeology  —  the  new  and  vitalizing  force  in  the  old 
Greek  studies. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  political  history  of  the  world  there  is  no  sur- 
vival to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  old  Greek  democracy,  of  which 
Greece  is  to-day  a  living  object  lesson.  I  hope  to  be  able  presently  to 
develop  this  aspect  of  a  great  subject  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  Irving  Manatt. 
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[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  of  Classical  Philology] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
during  the  academic  year  1896-97. 

Freshman  Greek.  During  the  first  term  I  met  one  division  and  in 
the  second  and  third  terms  each,  two  divisions,  in  the  regular  work 
as  outlined  in  the  catalogue.  The  change  of  authors  in  the  second 
term  has  proved  to  be  an  important  gain.  In  the  third  term  the 
amount  of  Homer  read  by  the  first  and  second  divisions  was  increased. 
In  the  first  term  I  also  met  the  three  divisions  (about  90  in  all)  once  a 
week  in  Greek  composition.  This  part  of  the  course  was  reduced  to 
one  term  to  allow  more  time  for  Greek  History,  but  to  counterbalance 
this  reduction,  Elective  Greek  Composition  will  next  year  be  open  to 
Sophomores  in  the  second  and  third  terms.  Continued  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  very  important. 

In  all  the  Freshmen  work  under  me  (with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  Division  III,  where  the  entrance  preparation  was 
deficient)  the  average  quality  has  been  good;  some  of  it  has  been 
excellent. 

Sophomore  Elective,  In  the  second  term  the  class  read  selections 
from  Lucian  and  Plato.  These  selections  were  continued  in  the  third 
term,  and  also  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  was  carefully  read,  combined 
with  studies  introductory  to  the  Greek  drama.  There  were  twenty- 
five  (25)  men  in  the  second  term  and  nineteen  (19)  in  the  third  who 
elected  this  course.  In  addition,  a  voluntary  course  in  advanced  Gi-eek 
composition  was  formed  at  the  request  of  five  Sophomores  and  given 
as  an  extra  during  the  third  term. 

Senior-Junior  Elective.  In  the  first  term  this  course  was  conducted 
by  me  both  at  the  University  and  at  the  Women's  College.  Six  (6) 
men  and  sixteen  (16)  women  elected  it.  The  term  was  devoted  to 
the  dramas  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles. 

The  course  in  advanced  Greek  composition  was  given  during  the 
first  term.  This  will  next  year  be  offered  instead  in  the  second  and 
third  terms. 

Seminary  Work,  In  the  first  term,  alternating  with  Professor 
Manatt,  I  conducted  the  Greek  Seminary  with  six  graduate  students 
and  one  senior  in  attendance.  The  center  of  work  was  Aeschylus, 
the  members  of  the  seminary  taking  part  in  rotation. 

In  the  second  term  for  the  work  in  Greek  the  course  in  Classical 
Philology  was  substituted.  This  was  given  to  a  class  of  sixteen  (16), 
seven  graduates  and  nine  undergraduates.  A  text-book  of  Comparative 
Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  used  but  the  instruction  took  mainly 
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the  form  of  lectures  introductory  to  the  study  of  language  and  to 
Brugmann*8  Vergleichende  Grammatik.  The  diiBculty  of  adapting 
the  same  work  to  the  needs  of  graduates  and  undergraduates  suggests 
the  desirability  of  separating  the  two  in  future. 

In  the  third  terra  the  Greek  drama  was  continued  with  members  of 
the  Greek  Seminary,  alternating  with  Professor  Manatt. 

Very  respectfully, 

Francis  G.  Allinson. 


[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History'] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

A  seminary  course  relating  to  the  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Romans 
was  given  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It  was  held  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year  and  was  taken  by  eight  graduate  students  and  one 
Senior.  Special  subjects  for  investigation  were  assigned  to  the  different 
members  of  the  class.  Friedlaender's  admirable  work,  entitled  '^Sit- 
tengeschichte  Roms''  was  extensively  used  by  the  students  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  work,  but  they  were  expected  to  base  their  conclusions 
on  original  sources.  The  papers  by  the  class  were  supplemented  by  a 
review  of  the  subject  by  the  instructor  and  this  was  usually  followed  by 
a  general  discussion. 

Another  new  course  given  this  year  for  the  first  time  consisted  of 
readings  from  the  letters  of  Pliny  and  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial. 
This  course,  open  to  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates, 
aimed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  those  various  phases  of  Roman  life 
which  are  so  vividly  portrayed  by  these  two  contemporary  writers.  A 
large  amount  of  Latin  was  read  and  the  grouping  of  the  selections 
according  to  subjects  added  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
study. 

The  course  in  the  Development  and  History  of  Latin  Prose,  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors,  was  during  the  first  two  terms  practically  the  same 
as  that  previously  given.  The  first  term  Cicero's  **  Brutus  "  was  read 
and  lectures  on  early  Latin  prose,  and  on  the  development  of  Roman 
oratory  was  given.  The  second  term  was  occupied  with  the  reading  of 
Tacitus'  Annals  and  with  lectures  on  Roman  historical  writers.  The 
third  term  the  subject  of  Latin  Hymnology  was  substituted  for  the 
philosophical  writers  usually  read.    This  change  was  introduced  to 
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give  variety  to  the  course  and  also  to  acquaint  the  classical  student  with 
that  important  branch  of  Latin  literature  which  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  classical  and  modern  literature.  Owing  to  the  simplicity 
of  form  and  the  more  modem  tone  which  characterizes  these  hymns 
even  the  student  of  average  ability  can  acquire  such  facility  in 
reading  as  begets  in  him  a  feeling  of  mastery  over  the  language.  Lec- 
tures were  given  on  the  development  of  Latin  Hymnology  and  on  the 
difference  in  language,  metre  and  style,  between  the  hymnists  and  the 
classical  writers. 

The  Sophomore  elective  has  been  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Greene.  The  same  authors  were  read  as  in  past  years.  The  main 
objects  of  the  course,'*  as  Mr.  Greene  reports,  "have  been  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  literary  form  of  the  works  studied,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles,  ethical  and  aesthetical,  in  force  during  the 
days  of  the  later  Republic  and  of  the  early  Empire." 

The  Freshman  class  was  divided  into  four  divisions  according  to 
scholarship.  Mr.  Greene  instructed  two  divisions,  Mr.  J.  S.  Shippee 
one,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Bicknell  one.  The  work  done,  both  in  the  reading 
of  auihort,  and  in  the  study  of  Roman  history,  has  been  similar  to  that 
of  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Greene  reports  that  the  class  showed 
greater  facility  in  the  reading  of  Latin  than  the  previous  classes,  and 
that  consequently  a  larger  amonnt  than  usual  was  read. 


[Report  of  ike  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts'] 

To  THB  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  As  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  annual  report : 


During  the  academic  year  now  ending,  I  have  taught  the  following 
classes : 


This  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  was  given  in  the  Autumn  term. 
This  class  consisted  of  36  Seniors,  18  Juniors,  i  Sophomore,  and 
5  Special  students.    Total,  60.    One  graduate  was  a  member  of  the 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Albert  Granger  Harkness. 
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class  for  nearly  half  the  term,  and  one  special  student  was  allowed  to 
take  an  examination  with  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  subject 
was  the  history  of  ancient  art,  chiefly  of  Greek  art,  as  outlined  in  the 
last  annual  catalogue.  The  last  subject  studied  by  the  class  was  Greek 
sculpture  of  the  fourth  century,  B.  C.  Goodyear*s  History  of  Art  was 
the  text-book,  supplemented  by  lectures  based  on  my  syllabus,  of  a 
course  in  Classical  Archaeology,  printed  in  1893.  I  lectured  once  a 
week  with  the  stereopticon. 

I  gave  the  same  course  to  a  class  from  the  Women*s  College, 
consisting  of  3  Seniors,  13  Juniors,  3  Sophomores  and  i  Special  student. 
Total,  20.  In  the  summer  term  one  Senior  from  the  Women's  Col- 
lege passed  examination  in  the  course. 


This  course  ef  three  exercises  a  week  was  given  in  the  Spring  term. 
The  class  consisted  of  i  Graduate,  48  Seniors,  24  Juniors,  and  8  Spec- 
ial students.  Total,  81.  The  course  began  where  course  i  ended,  at 
the  Hellenistic  period  of  Greek  art,  and  went  through  that  period  and  the 
Roman  imperial  period,  with  a  glance  back  at  the  prehistoric  art  of 
Italy,  the  Etruscan  art,  and  the  art  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  remaining  subjects  were  the  early  Christian,  the  Byzantine, 
the  Romanesque,  and  the  Gothic  epochs;  in  brief,  early  Christian  and 
Mediaeval  art.  Naturally  in  this  course  the  chief  subject  was  architec- 
ture. Goodyear's  text-book  was  used  here  also.  The  syllabus  just 
named  was  used  for  Classical  art.  For  the  rest  of  the  course  I  dictated 
a  short  summarized  statement,  and  lectured  more  or  less  in  connection 
with  all  my  class  exercises.  Once  a  week  I  lectured  with  the  stereop- 
ticon. 

I  gave  the  same  course  to  a  class  from  the  Women's  College,  con- 
sisting of  2  Seniors,  12  Juniors,  and  7  Sophomores.   Total,  21. 


This  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  was  given  in  the  Summer  term. 
The  class  consisted  of  i  Graduate,  49  Seniors,  31  Juniors,  and  9  Special 
students.  Total,  90.  The  subject  of  the  course  was  the  art  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  it  consisted  of  a  study  of  the  art  of  Italy  during  the 
15th,  i6th  and  17th  centuries;  of  the  art  of  the  North  —  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands  —  and  of  France  during  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries. 
In  previous  years  I  have  taken  up  the  study  of  Italian  art  of  the  17th 
century  in  the  course  numbered  7,  (see  below),  but  I  thought  it  advisable 
this  year  to  take  it  up  in  course  6,  in  order  to  exhibit  it  in  its  relation  to 
the  Italian  art  that  immediately  preceded  it.  I  was  therefore  compelled, 
to  my  regret,  to  give  less  attention  than  I  wished  to  the  French  Ren- 
aissance.   But  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  may  present  that  subject 
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to  better  advantage  in  course  7.  I  used  Goodyear  as  a  text-book,  I 
dictated  notes,  and  I  lectured  once  a  week  with  the  stereopticon. 

I  gave  the  same  course  to  a  class  from  the  Women's  College,  con- 
sisting of  2  Seniors,  13  Juniors,  8  Sophomores  and  i  Special  student. 


This  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  was  given  in  the  Autumn  terra. 
The  class  consisted  of  8  Seniors,  and  i  Special  student.  Three  students 
frora  the  Women*8  College,  2  Seniors  and  i  Special  student,  were  also 
admitted  to  the  class  by  special  permission.  Total,  12.  The  subject 
was  the  art  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy, 
in  Spain,  in  France,  in  England.  The  text-book  was  a  translation  of 
Book  IV.  of  BayeVs  Proa's  d'Hisfoire  de  I 'Arty  with  Goodyear  as  before. 
Informal  lectures  were  given.  The  stereopticon  was  not  used,  but  as 
the  class  was  small,  we  used  photographs  and  book  illustrations ;  By 
the  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
we  visited  the  gallery  of  that  school,  and  used  the  fine  collection  of 
autotypes  there. 


This  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  was  given  in  the  Spring  term. 
The  class  consisted  of  7  Seniors  and  i  Special  student.  By  special  per- 
mission, 4  students  from  the  Women's  College,  3  Seniors  and  i  Special 
student,  were  admitted  to  the  class.  Total,  12.  The  subject  was  the 
art  of  the  19th  century.  In  reality  we  did  little  more  than  consider  the 
art  of  France  during  the  period.  The  course  was  wholy  based  on 
my  dictated  notes.  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  this  course 
what  I  desire  it  to  be.  (I  may  say  this  truly  of  all  ray  courses.)  If  but 
one  country  is  to  be  considered,  France  is  certainly  the  most  deserving 
for  our  century ;  but  I  wish  to  consider  other  lands  also.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  did  call  attention  very  cursorily  to  England,  and  I  believe  that  I 
named  some  American  work.  It  is  my  hope  ultimately  to  make  this 
course  more  comprehensive,  though  naturally  it  must  omit  much  of  the 
details  now  given,  however  interesting  and  important  they  may  be.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  condense  the  facts  in  art  of  our  own  times.  My  illus- 
trations for  this  course  were  similar  to  those  for  course  7.  By  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Vose,  and  of  his  son,  Mr.  R.  C.  Vose,  a  former 
student  in  this  department,  we  had  the  privilege  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Vose*8 
gallery  of  paintings,  where  we  saw  many  fine  works  by  the  modern 
French  and  English  masters.  This  was  to  us  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
instruction. 


This  course  of  three  exercises  a  week  was  given  in  the  summer  term. 
The  class  consisted  of  13  Seniors,  i  Junior,  and  i  Special  student.  By 
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Special  permission,  6  students  from  the  Women's  College,  5  Seniors, 
and  I  Special  student  were  admitted  to  the  class.  Total,  21.  This  is  a 
course  in  the  theory  and  criticism  of  the  fine  aris,  and  the  work  con- 
sisted of  a  study  and  recitation  of  Professor  tj.  Baldwin  Brown^s  Tke 
Fine  Arts ^  vixtXi  discussion.  I  used  the  lantern  twice  in  connection 
with  this  course,  exhibiting  pictures  illustrative  of  courses  7  and  9, 
using  slides  received  from  abroad  since  the  courses  ended. 


Through  the  year  I  have  given  instruction  in  Classical  Archaeology, 
two  hours  a  week  to  Frederic  Earle  Whitaker,  A.  M.,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  Fellow.  During  the  first  term  we  studied  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture.  We  read  Vitruvius  in  the  Latin,  and  discussed 
his  te^t  in  the  light  of  modern  archaeological  science.  -  In  the  second 
and  third  terms  we  studied  classical  sculpture,  reading  and  comment- 
ing on  the  Greek  and  Latin  selections  in  Overbeck's  SchriftqutlUn  gmr 
Gesckickte  der  bildenden  KUnste  bet  den  Griecken,  We  have  not  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  work.  Miss  Alice  Rachel  Sheppard,  A.  B.,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University,  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  has  been  pursuing  studies  in  the  history  of  art  under  my 
direction.  She  is  **  registered  as  in  absentia  yet  residing  near  the  Uni- 
versity and  able  to  enjoy  certain  of  its  privileges.**  She  has  passed 
with  great  success  three  examinations,  viz. :  (i)  On  Greek  Art, 
equivalent  to  my  ordinary  course  i ;  (2)  On  Etruscan  and  Roman  Art, 
a  special  course,  equivalent  to  any  of  my  ordinary  courses  in  extent 
and  difficulty ;  (3)  On  Early  Christian  and  Mediaeval  Art,  equivalent 
to  my  ordinary  course  4.  She  will  next  study  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  which  she  expects  to  do  special  work. 

Hezekiah  Anthony  Dyer,  B.  P.,  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  registered  like  Miss  Sheppard,  has  completed  a  certain 
amount  of  special  work  under  my  direction,  but  for  the  present  has 
discontinued  his  studies. 

It  is  now  safe  to  say  that  the  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts 
has  become  quite  generally  felt  through  the  college.  During  the  five 
years  since  the  establishment  of  this  department,  in  which  all  the 
courses  are  elective,  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
students.  During  the  year  now  ending  120  men  have  followed  one  or 
more  of  my  six  ordinary  courses.  Of  these  6  have  taken  4  courses, 
45  have  taken  three  courses,  28  have  taken  2  courses,  and  41  have  taken 
I  course.  During  the  same  time  36  women  have  followed  the  same 
courses.  Of  these,  17  have  taken  3  courses,  8  have  taken  two  courses, 
and  II  have  taken  i  course.  In  all  155  undergraduates,  and  4  graduates 
have  had  some  instruction  from  me  during  the  year.  Some  of  these 
students,  both  men  and  women,  took  my  courses  last  year.  Some  have 
taken  all  six  courses.    The  best  result  of  the  work  appears  to  me  to  be 
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in  the  intelligent  interest  in  art  for  life  which  I  believe  has  been  stim- 
ulated in  many  of  our  students.  Students  sometimes  tell  me  at  the 
end  of  their  work  that  the  study  has  opened  a  new  world"  to  them. 
This  is  a  simple,  but  practical  proof,  that  through  your  wise  provision 
a  place  in  our  curriculum  has  been  rightfully  given  to  the  Fine  Arts. 

For  the  effective  teaching  of  the  subject  much  depends  on  proper 
facilities  for  lecturing  with  illustrations.  The  piaster  cast,  the  lantern 
slide,  are  of  great  importance.  We  have  added  largely  to  our  lantern 
slides  during  the  year.  Mr.  Isham  has  made  many  at  slight  expense 
to  the  college,  for  illustration  of  his  work  and  my  own.  Some  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Anderstrom,  and  purchased  from  him  as  before;  and 
389  of  buperior  excellence  have  been  purchased  from  M.  Braun  of 
Domach,  through  the  New  York  house  of  Messrs.  Braun,  Clement  & 
Co.  These  slides  were  made  from  the  name  negatives  from  which  the 
well-known  autotypes  are  made,  and  are  largely,  though  not  exclusively, 
illustrative  of  Renaissance  and  modern  painting. 

But  we  have  no  lecture  room  that  is  fully  suited  to  our  use.  The 
room  in  Rhode  Island  Hall  thus  far  used  is  too  small  and  is  incon- 
venient. I  very  respectfully  urge  that  the  former  chapel  in  Manning 
Hall  be  prepared  for  the  use  primarily  of  the  courses  in  the  Fine  Aits; 
that  it  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  darkened  quickly,  and  that  the 
electric  light  be  introduced  for  use  with  the  stereopticon. 


The  Museum  of  Classical  Archaeology  has  been  opened  twice  a  week 
for  visitors.  Miss  Abbie  M.  White,  of  Farnumsville,  Mass.,  has  given 
us  several  large  and  excellent  photographs  of  important  pictures.  The 
room  is  used  regularly  for  those  classes  which  are  not  too  large  to  be 
accommodated  in  it,  including  classes  from  the  Women's  College. 

I  have  lectured  on  art  occasionally  outside:  twice  in  Miss  Wheeler's 
school,  twice  in  the  Normal  School,  once  in  Miss  Saniewska's  school. 

By  election  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  the  University  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design;  and  by  the  election  of  the  board  I  have  the 
honor  to  hold  the  office  of  prebident  of  the  school.  I  hope  that  the 
University  and  the  School  will  come  to  aid  each  other  more  and  moie 
in  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  educating  public  taste, 
and  in  preparing  artists  for  their  work. 

The  departments  of  Architecture  and  Mu>ic  have  been  placed  under 
my  general  direction.  I  know  ihat  mv  colleagues,  Mr.  N.  M.  Uham 
and  Mr.  J.  N.  Ashton,  have  done  admirable  woik,  and  that  its  value  is 
appreciated  by  their  pupils.    Their  reports  give  the  details  of  their 
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work.  The  Universit^r  is  fortunate  in  having  their  intelligent,  com- 
petent and  loyal  services. 

Recognizing  gratefully  your  own  wise  and  fostering  care  of  this  de- 
partment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

William  Carey  Poland. 


[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Musical  Theory  and  History] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  Instructor  in  Musical  Theory  and  History  presents  the  following 
report  of  the  work  done  in  his  sub-department  during  the  past  year. 

Two  courses  each  continuing  through  the  year  have  been  given- 
The  course  in  Composition  was  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  course  in  the  history  and  structure  of  music  was 
entirely  remodelled.  Instead  of  taking  up  first  the  history  of  music 
and  some  of  the  more  important  musical  forms,  the  whole  course  was 
planned  on  an  historical  basis  and  the  various  musical  forms  were  pre- 
sented and  analyzed  as  they  naturally  appeared  in  the  technical  and 
the  emotional  development  of  music.  This  gives  the  course  greater 
continuity  and  unity  besides  permitting  a  more  minute  and  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  various  epochs  and  a  closer  study  of  the  relation  of 
music  to  the  life  of  its  time.  The  change  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory. 

The  courses  have  been  elected  by  a  goodly  number  of  students 
genuinely  inierested  in  music.  As  was  to  be  expected  the  courses  have 
been  elected  this  second  year  with  more  intelligence  than  they  were 
last  year  when  they  were  originally  offered.  This  propriety  of  elec- 
tion has  been  beneficial  to  the  work  of  both  students  and  instructor. 

There  are  two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  registered  entirclv 
in  this  department.  One  of  these  has  regularly  attended  classes  at  the 
University,  and  the  other  has  met  the  instructor  privately  one  hour 
each  week  through  the  year. 

Joseph  N.  Ashton. 


[Report  o  f  the  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  Though  the  courses  in  Rhetoric  have  been  changed  this  year 
in  some  minor  details,  they  have  been  conducted  upon  the  same  general 
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principle  of  giving  less  attention  to  theory  than  to  practice.  The  work 
of  the  students  has  been  of  a  higher  quality  than  last  year,  partly  be- 
cause the  new  system  is  fairly  understood,  partly  because  the  thenne 
readers  have  been  more  skilful.  There  will  be  further  improvement  as 
soon  as  the  University  can  afford  to  have  the  themes  read  by  none  but 
thoroughly  trained  men.  Comparatively  few  cases  of  dishonesty  have 
come  to  light;  indeed  comparatively  few  themes  have  been  open  to 
suspicion.  The  action  of  the  executive  in  the  cases  which  have  arisen 
has  evidently  done  much  to  quicken  consciences. 

In  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  defective  preparation  of  many  students  has  neces- 
sitated a  considerable  amount  of  elementary  instruction,  which  should 
have  been  given  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  which  in  consequence 
has  not  been  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  more  advanced  members 
of  the  class.  Fortunately  the  number  of  the  unprepared  will  be  les- 
sened by  the  new  rule  of  the  Faculty,  which  excludes  from  Rhetoric 
special  students  who  have  neither  passed  the  English  entrance  exam- 
ination nor  received  a  certificate  in  English  from  an  approved  school. 
Another  and  longer  step  toward  securing  better  preparation  would  be 
the  proposed  plan  of  putting  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  wholly  into  the  Freshman 
year.    The  arguments  for  this  change  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat. 

In  Rhetoric  27,  28,  29  the  questions  debated  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  those  of  the  year  before.  In  order  to  secure  the 
bet^t  work  the  course  should,  I  believe,  be  limited  to  sixteen  members, 
and  more  time  should  be  spent  in  the  study  of  arguments  in  the  form 
of  briefs. 

Resp>ectfully  submitted, 

Hammond  Lamont. 


[Report  of  Mr.  Dodge\ 

Professor  Hammond  Lamont  : 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  present  my  report  of  Rhetoric  16,  17,  18  for 
the  past  academic  year. 

More  time  has  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  elements  of  style, 
than  was  given  in  1895-96;  in  other  respects,  however,  the  conduct  of 
the  course  has  been  the  same.  The  students  have  been  held  to  frequent 
and  regular  writing,  their  work  has  been  carefully  criticized  in  detail, 
and  themes  have  been  read  and  discussed  at  length  in  class. 

The  class  has  been  somewhat  larger  than  in  1895-96. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  E.  Neil  Dodge. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  English  Literature^ 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  little  special  to  report  for  the  )'ear  just  closed.  The  con- 
dition and  work  of  the  department  of  English  Literature  have  been 
much  the  same  as  last  jear.  My  advanced  classes  have  been  compar- 
atively small,  and  the  scholarship  on  the  average  has  been  rather 
higher  than  heretofore.  The  course  of  English  Poetry  from  Bums 
to  Keats  was  elected  by  3  undergraduates  and  3  graduates;  the  course 
in  English  Essayists,  by  12  undergraduates;  the  course  in  Shakes- 
peare, by  II  undergraduates  and  4  graduates.  An  encouraging  sign  is 
the  increasing  tendency  of  graduate  students  in  absentia  to  do  a  part  of 
their  w^ork  in  the  class-room.  I  have  also  supervised  the  study /«  <r^- 
sentia  of  4  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A 

For  the  advanced  courses  given  by  Mr.  Dodge,  you  are  respectfully 
referred  to  his  appended  report. 

The  Introductory  Course  in  English  Literature  conducted  by  Doctor 
Manly,  Mr.  Dodge  and  myself,  was  elected  by  123  students,  mostly 
Sophomores  and  Juniors.  The  course  was  also  elected  by  42  members 
of  the  Women's  College.  While  the  results  in  the  course  are  not  yet 
entirely  satisfactory,  they  are  superior  to  those  secured  last  year.  The 
improvements  in  careful  reading,  and  the  appreciation  of  literary  form 
was  especially  marked  during  the  third  term.  The  class  is  a  difficult 
one  to  teach,  partly  because  of  its  size,  but  more  because  of  the  faulty 
preparation  in  English  literature  which  most  of  our  students  leceivc 
before  entering  college.  But  we  are  surer  than  ever  that  the  course  is 
greatly  needed,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  is  nearly  out  of  the  experi- 
ment stage  and  can  be  made  much  more  effective  in  the  future. 

The  famine  in  books  for  the  library  is  seriously  hampering  our  work, 
especially  in  the  higher  classes. 


Professor  Walter  C.  Bronkon: 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  two  courses  I  have 
been  conducting  for  this  past  >ear  in  your  department. 

English,  31,  32,  33 — from  Dryden  to  Cowper — has  remained  what  it 
was  in  1895-96,  except  that  a  few  minor  authors  have  been  oniiiied,  to 
leave  more  time  for  detail-study  of  the  greater  authors.  This  small 
modification  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  made  the  course  more 
serviceable. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Walter  C.  Bronson. 


[Report  of  Mr.  Dodge^ 
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English  53,  54,  55 — from  Wyatt  to  the  death  of  Spencer — has  been 
an  unfortunate  experiment.  Only  one  student  elected  it — a  graduate: 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  English  56,  57,  58 — from  the  death 
of  Spencer  to  the  Restoration — which  was  announced  for  next  year, 
would  be  more  successful,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  demand  for 
advanced  courses  of  this  nature.  If  the  period  covered  by  these  two 
courses  is  to  be  treated  at  all,  some  more  elementary  course  should  be 
substituted,  dealing  with  the  greatest  authors  only. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  E.  Neil  Dodge. 


\^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  American  Literature^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  number  of  students  taking  a  course  in  American  Literature  has 
doubled  again  during  the  year,  as  it  did  last  year.  It  has  also  increased 
thiriy-three  per  cent,  over  that  of  that  of  the  year  previous.  The  year 
closes  with  a  class  of  sixty,  and  ten  others  have  been  members  in  other 
terms.  Two  thirds  of  all  have  been  Seniors,  the  rest  Juniors  and 
Special  students.  Several  Sophomores  applying  for  admission  have 
been  asked  to  defer  the  study  until  next  year  on  account  of  the  size  of 
the  class. 

A  corresponding  extension  has  been  made  in  the  scope  of  the  course, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  poetry  and  fiction  during  the  third  term 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  many  who  had  already  pursued  the 
study  three  terms  to  take  it  a  fourth  without  repetition.  Great  fidelity 
to  work  outside  of  the  classroom  has  been  indicated  by  written  apprecia- 
tions and  impressions  of  authors  read,  giving  in  some  instances,  proni- 
ise  of  considerable  literary  taste  and  critical  acumen.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  give  direction  to  both  of  these  by  outlines  of  criticism,  by 
lectures  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  different  forms  of  literature  and  our 
American  writers.  The  most  eminent  of  them  have  been  read  in  class, 
with  questions  asked  and  comments  made  upon  them. 

One  of  the  gratifying  features  atttending  this  course  is  the  frequent 
declaration  by  students,  having  in  it  the  element  of  glad  surprise,  that 
they  have  discovered  in  their  own  country  a  literature,  deserving  their 
studv,  and  unexcelled  in  some  of  its  departments  by  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lorenzo  Sears. 
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\_Report  of  the  Professor  of  History\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
during  the  academic  year  1896-97. 

My  undergraduate  courses  have  been  identical  with  those  of  last  year. 
But  since  absence  prevented  my  making  the  usual  report  a  year  ago,  it 
may  be  appropriate  for  me  to  say  that,  two  years  ago  the  Corporation 
kindly  consented  to  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  order  that  I  might 
assume  certain  other  functions,  I  was  relieved  of  immediate  care  of  one 
of  my  undergraduate  classes.  The  course  in  the  history  of  England, 
extending  through  the  first  two  terms,  and  the  course  in  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  given  during  the  third  term,  have  therefore 
for  two  years  been  conducted,  under  my  supervision,  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Edmund  C.  Burnett.  My  warm  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  has  taught  the  class. 

The  general  undergraduate  class  in  American  history  consisted  in  the 
first  term  of  fourteen  young  men  and  twelve  young  women;  in 
the  second  term  of  fifteen  young  men  and  nine  young  women,  all  of 
whom  did  good  work.  The  course  of  special  investigation  in  American 
history,  which  follows  in  the  third  term,  was  pursued  this  year  by  four- 
teen students,  too  large  a  number  for  entirely  successful  management 
under  existing  conditions,  since  each  such  student,  under  the  methods 
characterizing  the  course,  requires  a  separate  hour  per  week  of  the 
teacher's  time.  Yet  the  course  seems  to  me  so  useful  that  one  must 
hesitate  before  any  thought  of  limitation.  It  teaches  students  to  look 
at  American  history  in  a  manner  largely  new  to  them.  As  one  result, 
gratifying  me  each  year,  it  ''brings  out"  strongly  some  students  who 
have  made  but  a  moderate  showing  in  the  preceding  course. 

In  reviewing  the  undergraduate  work  of  the  past  two  years,  I  think  I 
see  reasons  to  regret  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  special  honors.  I  do 
not  know  for  what  reasons  it  was  abolished  by  the  faculty;  none  were 
assigned.  Probably  it  was  largely  from  a  feeling  that  good  work  done 
for  its  own  sake  has  a  far  higher  value  than  good  work  done  with  some 
view  to  the  seeking  of  public  praise — "that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds.'*  No  doubt  this  is  true.  But  I  believe  that such  a  being  as 
man,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present, at  all  events  such  a  being  as  the 
college  student  in  such  a  world  as  our  present  academic  world,  needs 
the  aid  of  some  less  sublimated  incentives  than  the  pure  love  of  learn- 
ing. The  love  of  learning  in  New  England  colleges  is  not  alone  suffi- 
ciently ardent  to  make  young  men  do  their  best;  and  it  is  not  lobe 
expected  that  it  should  be.  We  were  right  in  abolishing,  as  vicious  in 
principle,  the  public  recognition  of  competitive  rank.  But  the  system 
of  special  honors  involved  no  competition.  It  gave  a  definite  pro- 
gramme to  the  student  who  wished  to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  work, 
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a  stint  which  kept  him  up  to  his  good  intentions.  At  the  end  it  gave 
him  in  a  form  nowise  invidious,  the  distinction  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
To  acentuate  the  public  approbation  due  to  success  in  scholarly  endeav- 
ors waft  itself  no  small  merit  of  the,system,at  a  time  when  that  approba- 
tion is,  apparently,  diminishing.  (Every  good  play  of  every  ball  game 
wins  more  applause  than  the  sum-total  of  that  bestowed,  at  our  recent 
Commencement,  on  all  the  winers  of  the  scholastic  prizes.)  I  believe 
that  the  retention  of  the  system  of  special  honors  would,  in  general, 
have  helped  to  show  the  regard  which  the  faculty  still  entertain  for 
scholarly  achievement,  and  would  in  particular,  have  caused  some  of 
my  best  undergraduates  this  past  year  to  do  a  larger  amount  of  good 
work. 

My  work  with  graduate  students  has  been  carried  on  according  to  the 
scheme  set  forth  in  the  annual  catalogue.  Ten  graduate  students  have 
followed  all  or  some  of  those  courses.  All  have  done  work  deserving 
of  high  praise.  Four  have  just  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  : 
Mr.  G.  F.  Frost,  Mr.  R.  H.  Day,  Miss  E.  W.  Kenyon  and  Miss  M.  S. 
Peck.  Mr.  Edmund  C  Burnett  has  received  the  well-earned  distinction 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  His  thesis  was  on  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Government  of  Federal  Territories."  The  major  division 
of  it  is  to  be  primed  by  the  American  Historical  Association.  A  paper 
by  another  of  these  graduate  students,  Mr.  M.  W.  Jernegan's  essay  on 
the  history  of  the  Tammany  Societies  of  Rhode  Island,  forms  the 
eighth  number  in  the  series  of  Papers  from  the  Historical  Seminary  of 
Brown  University.  The  aid  of  Dr.  Dealey  in  the  work  of  graduate 
instruction  has  been  effective  and  valuable  in  a  high  degree. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 


[^Repori  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  History'] 

To  THE   PrBSIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Sir  :  As  Associate  Professor  of  History  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  instruction  to  four  classes  averag- 
ing one  hundred  and  twelve  (112)  men  each.  In  these  classes  two 
hundred  and  one  (201)  names  were  enrolled — forty-one  (41)  more  than 
were  enrolled  in  the  corresponding  classes  last  year.  I  have  also,  as  in 
previous  years,  conducted  a  seminary  to  which  twenty  students  were 
admitted. 
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In  ihe  first  term  I  instructed  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
(135)  students  in  the  "History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages/ 
following  the  methods  specified  in  the  Annual  Catalogue.  Of  ihis 
class  one  hundred  and  eleven  (in)  were  Juniors  to  whom  the  work 
was  "required;**  twenty-four  (24)  were  men  who  took  the  course  as 
an  elective. 

In  the  second  term  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  (127)  men  were 
enrolled  for  the  course  in  "General  European  History  from  the 
Crusades  to  the  close  of  the  French  Revolution.*'  Of  these  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  (107)  were  Juniors;  the  others  "elected **  the  course. 
The  work  of  the  students  in  these  two  courses  was  well  done. 

For  the  third  term  I  offered  two  eleclives.  "History  3**— "The 
Period  of  the  Reformation,**  was  chosen  by  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
(115)  men  "History  15** — a  new  course  on  "Islam  and  the  Cru- 
sades**— was  elected  by  seventy-one  (71)  men.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  many  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  I  allowed  twenty-three  (23) 
men,  who  had  not  taken  History  i  and  2,  to  take  out  cards  for  one  of 
these  courses  (no  Sophomore  was  allowed  to  elect  both)  I  noted  very 
carefully  the  work  of  these  students.  Some  of  it  was  admirable,  but  as 
a  whole  it  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  I  should  not  deem  it  wise  to  admit 
Sophomores  to  my  lecture  courbes  in  the  future.  The  careful  daily 
drill  of  the  first  two  required  courses  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  work  of  courses  3,  1 1,  15  and  16. 

At  the  Woman's  College  I  gave  instruction  to  six  (6)  classes,  in 
courses  i,  2,  3,  11,  15  and  16.  I  can  only  reiterate  my  commendations 
of  previous  years  in  speaking  of  the  woik  doue  by  the  students  of  that 
institution.    It  was  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

During  the  year  1  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  observe  the  large 
amount  of  historical  reading  done  in  the  University  library.  The 
result  of  this  reading  has  been  plainly  evident  in  the  class  room. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  As  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  report  for  the  academic  year  of  1896-97. 

I  was  absent  from  the  University  during  the  first  term  owing  to 
severe  illness.  During  the  first  period  Professor  Dealey  ably  conducted 
my  classes  in  both  Social  and  Political  Science.  Otherwise  t tie  work 
of  the  year  has  been  as  usual,  though  there  has  been  some  modifications 
of  the  courses. 


Very  respectfully  yours, 


Wilfred  H.  Munro. 
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The  courses  in  Elementary  Law  and  in  Roman  Law  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Messrs.  Elmer  Almy  Wilcox,  A.  B.,  and  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  A.  M.,  respectively.  All  of  these  courses  have  been  pursued  by 
larger  numbers,  and  with  increasing  interest.  The  result  has  been  more 
8ati^factory  and  elective,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  larger  amount 
of  practical  and  original  work. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  the  graduate  work  in  residence  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed  by  the  following  in  courses  constituting  in 
some  cases  minor  and  in  some  cases  major  portions  ot  the  degree  work  : 
Charles  Hoben  Day,  Elizabeth  Watson  Kenyon,  William  Edward  Price, 
Howard  Cyrus  Tilton. 


{^Report  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science"] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

During  the  past  year  I  have  offered  at  the  University  three  courses 
each  in  Political  and  in  Social  Science.  During  the  Fall  term,  owing  to 
the  protracted  illness  of  Profes.«or  Wilson,  I  had  charge  of  his  classes 
also,  and  throughout  the  year  have  assisted  Professor  Jameson  in  the 
conduct  of  two  of  his  graduate  classes  in  History. 

In  ray  own  classes  the  number  enrolled  has  been  just  double  that  of 
last  year;  five  graduate  students  have  been  in  regular  attendance  who 
have  taken  in  the  aggregate  eighteen  terms  work,  and  the  attendance 
of  undergraduates  has  averaged  twelve  per  term  in  each  class. 

The  students  have  uniformly  done  excellent  work  and  have  displayed 
great  enthusiasm  in  special  studies.  The  classes  in  Political  Science  4 
devoted  much  extra  time  and  effort  to  the  practice  of  making  a  con- 
stitution for  Rhode  Island. 

The  thoroughness  of  some  of  the  courses  has  been  seriously  hampered 
by  the  need  of  library  funds.  The  library  is  very  deficient  in  recent 
publications  on  social  and  political  questions,  and  the  Department  has 
been  unible  to  secure  standard  works  needed  for  constant  reference. 
Through  the  personal  efforts  of  Professor  Wilson  some  books  have  been 
added  to  the  department  library  from  private  funds,  but  the  general 
work  could  be  made  more  effective  by  additions  to  the  reference  shelves 
of  the  University  Library. 


Very  respectfully. 


Geo.  G.  Wilson. 


Respectfully, 


James  Dealey. 
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{^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  in  political  economy  has  been  extended  during  the  past 
year  by  the  addition  of  three  new  courses,  each  occupying  three  hours  a 
week  for  one  term,  and  open  to  seniors  and  graduates  who  had  comple- 
ted the  elementary  course  or  its  equivalent.  As  now  arranged  the  work 
of  the  department  consists  of  an  elementary  course  of  three  hours  a 
week  through  the  year  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  six  advance 
courses  (two  each  term),  of  three  hours  a  week  for  one  term,  open  to 
those  who  have  done  the  elementary  work.  It  is  intended  to  vary  the 
subjects  of  the  advanced  courses  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  thus 
affording  a  considerable  variety  of  choice  and,  to  those  who  begin  their 
work  in  political  economy  in  the  Junior  year  and  remain  for  a  year  of 
graduate  work,  a  fairly  extensive  field  for  study. 

The  elementary  course  was  completed  by  sixty-nine  men,  twenty- 
three  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  including  nineteen  Sen iors,  fortj- 
seven  Juniors,  two  Sophomores  and  one  Special  student.  The  mem- 
bers taking  the  advanced  courses  ranged  from  two  (the  course  in 
methods  of  economic  investigation)  to  eighteen  (the  course  in  prac- 
tical economic  questions).  Two  candidates  for  the  A.  M.  degree  have 
taken  advanced  courses  and  one  candidate  for  the  Ph.  D.  has  completed 
his  work  in  political  economy  as  a  half  minor. 

The  increase  in  the  number  taking  the  elementary  course  has  rendered 
it  necessary  to  substitute  written  exercises  for  oral  recitations  as  a  means 
of  testing  the  students  progress.  These  exercises  if  they  are  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  should  be  criticised  and  returned  to  the  student. 
Not  only  is  this  a  kind  of  work  which  may  be  done  by  a  person  with 
less  training  in  economics  than  is  required  for  the  work  of  instruction 
proper,  but  it  requires  more  time  than  can  possibly  be  given  by  the 
instructor  without  neglecting  the  advanced  courses.  If  the  work  in 
elementary  economics  is  to  be  efficiently  done  therefore  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  competent  assistance  in  criticising  written  work. 
The  instructor  has  had  some  assistance  of  this  kind  during  the  past 
year,  but  more  will  be  necessary  if  the  work  is  to  be  efficiently 
done. 

With  other  departments,  the  department  of  political  economy  has 
suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books.  No 
department  is  more  dependent  on  the  library,  and  in  none  are  there 
more  importsnt  publications  appearing  at  the  present  time. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Henry  B.  Gardner. 
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[Report  of  ike  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics'] 


To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 

As  Professor  ot  Pure  Mathematics  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  college  year  1896-97  : 

The  work  for  the  past  year  has  been  very  similar  to  that  of  previous 
years,  both  in  quantity  and  character,  and  there  is  but  very  little  new  to 
report  at  this  time. 

The  resident  graduate  work  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Manning  to 
whose  report,  herewith  submitted,  you  are  referred  for  more  specific 
details.  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  services  he  is  rend- 
dering  the  college  and  the  hope  that,  in  the  near  future,  he  can  be  re- 
lieved from  his  teaching  in  connection  with  the  Freshman  class  in 
order  that  he  may  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  more  advanced  work  and 
to  original  research. 

In  common  with  other  departments  we  very  much  need  an  addition 
to  the  Library  fund.  During  the  past  year  no  works  were  purchased 
for  us.  The  Library  is  very  deficient  in  the  serial  publications  in  which 
alone  can  be  found  a  large  part  of  the  mathematical  discussions  of  the 
last  fifty  years. 

The  undergraduate  work  includes  three  hours  per  week  with  the 
Seniors,  three  hours  with  the  Juniors,  six  hours  with  the  Sophomores, 
and  thirty-seven  hours  per  week  with  the  Freshmen.  On  account  of 
the  number  electing  the  Sophomore  course  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  required  to  take  it,  the  classes  were  divided  into  two  divisions. 
Seven  divisions  of  the  Freshman  class  were  provided.  During  these 
two  years  no  division  ought  to  contain  more  than  twenty-five  if  the  best 
results  are  desired. 

Many  members  of  the  two  lower  classes  have  failed  to  reach  the  stan- 
dard that  might  reasonably  be  set  for  them.  This  is  due  partly,  I  think, 
to  the  poor  instruction  which  many  of  them  have  received  before  enter- 
ing college  and  partly  to  the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  every  grade,  in  the  desire  to  interest  their  pupils,  to  remove  all  difii- 
culties  even  before  they  become  apparent.  Young  men  and  women  can- 
not successfully  master  the  mathematics  of  the  Freshmen  year  unless 
they  have  been  previously  taught  to  attack  new  problems,  and  to  master 
them  by  their  own  unaided  effort.  The  large  number  of  absences  from 
class  exercises  on  the  part  of  some  is  accountable  for  their  failure  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  rank.  At  the  Women's  College  satisfactory  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Two  or  three  have  been  admitted  to  each  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  courses,  and  seven  elected  the  course  in  Analytic 
Geometry.  The  Freshman  class  has  been  divided;  one  division  reciting 
each  term  to  Mr.  Slocum,  a  second  to  Dr.  Manning  during  the  first 
and  second  terms  and  to  myself  the  third  term.    I  regret  very  much 
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that  Professor  Clarke,  on  account  of  additional  duties,  was  not  able  to 
share  in  this  instruction.  An  excellent  report  can  be  given  concerning 
the  work  of  the  joung  women.  There  has  been  no  disposition  shown 
to  shirk  duty,  and  in  most  instances  good  success  has  rewarded  their 
labors. 

The  only  change  in  the  teaching  force  for  last  year  was  the  employ 
ment  of  Mr.  Ash,  a  student  teacher,  in  place  of  Mr.  Moss.  Althou^** 
Mr.  Ash  commenced  his  teaching  without  the  benefit  of  much 
ience  he  has  given  good  satisfaction. 

Nathaniel  F.  D^^.^ 


[Reporf  of  Professor  Manning] 


To  Professor  Nathaniel  F.  Davis  : 

Dear  Sir:    My  work  has  been  about  the  same  as  before.     I  ^^^"T 
had  a  little  more  graduate  work  than  the  previous  year.    Seven  g^^^' 
uate  students  took  courses  with  me  during  the  first  term  and  fiv6 
them  continued  through  the  year.    One  member  of  the  Senior  c/^ 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachellor  of  Science,  took  the  gradu^^' 
course  in  Theory  of  Functions.  ^ 

Besides  my  Freshman  work  I  have  an  elective  course  in  Differential 
Equations  for  two  terms  and  two  electives  in  the  Spring  term.  The 
classic  in  these  subjects  numbered  lo,  15,  and  12  respectively. 

At  the  Women's  College  I  took  one  division  of  the  Freshmaxv 
each  of  the  first  two  terms. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  P.  MAN>ri>^ 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engincering'~\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Depart, 
ir.en'.  of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  Academic  year  1896-97. 

The  department  is  steadily  gaining  in  attendance  and  popularity  and 
gratifying  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  students.  While  the 
average  grade  of  upper  classes  has  not  improved ;  the  lower  classes, 
particularly  the  Sophomore,  have  shown  a  decidedly  earnest  spirit  and 
given  a  better  quality  of  work.    The  instrumental  equipment  has  been 
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materially  increased  during  the  year  and  is  now,  for  the  elementary 
courses,  adequate  to  the  present  demand.  A  few  minor  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  curriculum,  which  chiefly  affect  those  students  who 
are  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  Instead  of  having 
ail  the  courses  "elective,"  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the  draw- 
ing courses,  thus  excluding  students  who  take  courses  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  credit  number  of  hours  than  for  the  subject  matter.  By 
petition  the  Sophomore  class  in  Civil  Engineering  were  permitted  to 
do  the  field  work  of  the  course  during  the  Spring  recess  instead  of  dur- 
ing the  term.  This  arrangement  has  proved  a  success  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  classes  will  continue  the  innovation. 

We  are  still  greatly  restricted  by  lack  of  teaching  force  but  hope  a 
remedy  may  be  found  in  the  near  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Edward  Hill. 


\_Report  of  ike  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  EMgineering\ 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :    I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report : 

The  courses  of  which  I  have  immediate  charge  have  been  carried  on, 
in  the  main,  as  in  former  years,  with  slight  variations;  among  the  lat- 
ter may  be  mentioned  the  issue  of  a  revised  set  of  "  Notes  on  Gearing," 
and  the  introduction  of  new  practical  problems  in  Machine  Design. 

The  total  number  of  students  pursuing  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer  has  been  30,  an  increase  of  five  over 
last  year.  Many  others  have  elected  certain  subjects  in  this  department. 
To  provide  for  still  further  increase,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  a 
separate  laboratory  be  established  for  steam  and  power  tests  and  that 
the  laboratory  for  testing  the  strength  of  materials  be  greatly  enlarged 
and  more  thoroughly  equipped ;  also  that  at  least  one  more  instructor 
be  very  soon  added  to  the  department. 

The  numbers  of  students  taking  workshop  courses  steadily  increase; 
during  the  past  year  they  have  averaged  38  per  term.  Some  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  instruction  has  resulted  from  the  enforcement 
of  a  time  schedule  and  from  more  definite  requirements  as  to  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  students. 

The  workshops,  as  in  former  years,  have  greatly  assisted  the  college 
at  large.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  instruction,  Mr.  Lester  has  worked 
1229  hours  and  Mr.  Stark  872  hours,  for  other  departments.    Of  the 
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2IOI  hours  of  work  thus  done,  1415  hours  were  for  the  various  scientific 
and  technical  departments  and  686  for  other  departments,  and  mm\y 
for  the  general  needs  of  the  college.  It  is  believed  that,  until  a  special 
apparatus-making  department  can  be  maintained,  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  increase  and  improve  the  equipment  of  the  workshops. 
Whether  the  work  of  instruction  in  shopwork  can  best  be  combined 
with  that  of  apparatus-making,  as  heretofore,  is  a  serious  question;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  if  so  combined,  special  care  is  necessary  to  secure 
uniformly  satisfactory  results.  To  facilitate  the  care  of  tools  and  so  to 
improve  the  efficiency  both  of  instruction  and  of  apparatus-making,  it 
is  intended  to  introduce  a  check -system  during  the  coming  year. 


{^Report  of  the  New  port- Rogers  Professor  of  Ckemistry] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  inbtruclion  in 
Chemistry  conducted  by  me  during  the  past  year : 

For  Sophomores :  Chemistry  i,  2,  3,  covering  respectively  the  prop- 
erties of  the  chemical  non-metals,  the  metals,  the  carbon  compounds. 
In  addition,  chemical  philosophy. 

For  Juniors :  Chemistry  4,  5,  6,  covering  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive chemical  analysis;  chemical  philosophy  continued. 

For  Seniors:  Chemistry  10,  11,  12,  organic  chemistry;  also  chem- 
istry 15,  16,  medical  chemistry;  also  chemistry  20,  scouring  and  dyeing 
of  wool  (cotton  and  silk). 

The  pupils  have  manifested  great  interest  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  work,  and  generally  have  made  excellent  progress. 

We  are  much  hampered  by  the  narrowness  of  our  laboratory  accom- 
modations. The  chemical  building  erected  thirty-seven  years  ago,  an 
excellent  and  admirably  planned  laboratory  for  that  time,  ib  altogether 
inadequate  for  such  work  as  we  are  now  attempting.  The  n«ed  of  a 
new  chemical  building  has  been  referred  to  so  many  times,  iiB  the  re- 
ports of  recent  3  ears,  that  I  dislike  to  bring  it  again  to  youi  at:tention. 
Many  universities  have  been  favored  recently  with  gifts  of  money  which 
have  enabled  them  to  provide  suitable  facilities  for  the  growing  needs 
of  their  chemical  departments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  generous 
benefactor  may  soon  find  it  practicable  to  help  us  in  this  direction. 

The  aggregate  number  of  students  choosing  chemistry  has  been 
gj-eater  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before.    My  assistants  have  used 


Very  respectfully  yours. 


E.  C.  BURNHAM. 
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their  best  exertions  to  aid  me  in  improving  the  instruction  as  com- 
pared with  that  given  in  previous  years.  We  have  tried  to  enrich  our 
Courtis  and  extend  our  laboratory  demonstrations  and  afford  to  pupils 
the  very  best  that  our  facilities  permit. 


To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  on  the  work 
of  the  physical  department  in  which  I  am  more  immediately  interested  : 

The  course  in  General  Physics  i,  2,  4,  has  been  given  throughout  the 
year,  beginning  with  classes  of  116  students,  13  of  whom  were  women, 
and  ending  with  104  students,  10  of  whom  were  women.  Both  classes 
deserve  mention  for  the  pimctuality  with  which  the  term  work  was 
performed,  and  the  results  of  the  final  examination  were  to  me  very 
gratifying.  The  method  of  instruction  for  large  classes  has  now  stood 
a  two  years'  test  and  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  future. 

The  course  in  advanced  physics  (31,  32,  33),  requiring  a  good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  mathematics,  was  attended  by  six  students,  three 
seniors  and  three  graduates,  two  of  the  number  coining  from  the 
Women's  college.  We  were  able  to  enter  with  some  fullness  into  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  potential,  the  theory  of  elasticity,  hydro- 
dynamics, electrostatics  and  magnetism.  This  course  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  coming  year. 

By  gift  of  the  late  Prof.  John  S.  Pierce,  a  stop  watch  and  a  grapho- 
phone  were  added  to  the  cabinet.  We  secured  by  purchase  a  fine  wave 
machine  of  German  make,  a  rotating  gyroscope  and  some  small  appa. 
ratus.  An  elaborate  optic  bench  was  made  from  plans  of  my  own  at 
the  workshop.  A  motor  designed  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Watson  was  installed 
in  the  physical  work  room.  The  vault  in  the  basement  adapted  for 
high  temperature  research  has  been  equipped  with  efiicient  air  blast 
facilities  and  is  now  in  complete  readiness  forpyrometic  investigations. 
At  my  special  request  the  trustees  courteously  supplied  a  small  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  indispensable  apparatus  for  the  rapidly  enlarging  stu- 
dents' laboratory  in  charge  of  Prof .  Palmer. 

The  output  of  original  research  from  the  department  of  physics  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  activity  of  the  large  laboratories  of  the  country. 
I  subjoin  a  list  of  publications  made  in  the  standard  physical  magazines 
of  the  world  in  the  order  of  publication  : 


Respectfully  submitted. 


John  Howard  Appleton. 


\^Iieport  of  the  Hazard  Professor  of  Phystcs'\ 
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1.  On  the  Wave  Length  of  the  Helmin  Line  ;  American  Journal 
of  Science  (New  Haven),  L.  p.  357. 

2.  The  Countertwistcd  Curl  Aneroid  ;   American  Journal,  I.  p.  115. 

3.  The  Filar  Anemometer;  Philosophical  Magazine  (London)  XLL 


4.  The  Lecture  Experiment  with  Liquid  Carbon  Dioxide ;  American 
Journal,  IL  p.  i. 

5.  On  the  Rate  of  Condensation  in  the  Steam  Jet;  American  Jour- 
nal IL  p.  247. 

6.  The  Volume  Measurement  of  an  Air  Thermometer  Bulb;  Ameri- 
can Journal  IL  p.  341. 

7.  The  Effect  of  Residual  Viscosity  on  Thermal  Expansion  ;  Ameri- 
can Journal,  II.  p.  342. 

8.  A  Curve  Tracing  Top ;  Science,  IV.  p.  444. 

9.  The  Blackboard  Treatment  of  Physical  Vectors ;  Science,  V.  p.  171. 

10.  Preliminary  Trial  of  an  Interferential  Induction  Balance ;  Amer- 
ican Journal,  III.  p.  107. 

11.  The  Excursions  of  the  Diaphragm  of  a  Telephone;  American 
Journal  III.  p.  219. 

12.  On  a  Possible  Development  of  the  Idiostatic  Electrometer; 
Physical  Review,  IV.  p.  400. 

13.  The  Effect  of  Hardness  on  the  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Con- 
stants of  Steel;  Terrestrial  Magnetism  (Chicago;,  March,  1897. 

14.  Review  of  IL  Von  Holmholtz's  Lectuies  on  the  Electranagathic 
Theory  of  Light;  Journal  of  Physical  Chemistry. 

15.  Magnetic  Increment  of  Rigidity  in  Stray  Fields;  American 
Journal,  HI.  p.  449. 

16.  The  Effect  of  Pressure  on  the  Electric  Conduction  of  Mercury; 
American  Journal. 

The  contributors  are  Prof.  A.  D.  Palmer,  Mr.  H.  D.  Day,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Cady  and  myself.  Two  of  these  papers  (Nos.  i  and  6),  were  re- 
produced by  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

Three  students  have  completed  their  work  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
major,  and  are  in  minor. 

With  regard  to  work  done  outside  of  the  regular  University  duties,  I 
may  add  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Watson  has  conducted  a  series  of  night  lectures 
on  Electrical  Engineering  to  a  class  of  practical  men  in  the  electrical 
laboratory.  As  vice  president  ot  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  during  the  present  year  I  am  able  to  contribute 
effectively  in  the  furtherance  of  original  research.  Finally,  in  a^socia- 
tion  with  Prof.  Rowland  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Prof.  Trowbridge  of 
Harvard,  1  am  at  work  in  editing  certain  works  of  Joseph  Henry. 


p.  81. 


Very  respectfully  yours. 


Carl  Barls. 
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{^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Physics'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  As  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent the  following  report. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students  electing 
physical  laboratory  courses  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  necessary  to  provide  instruction  and  apparatus  for  so  large  a 
number,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  devote  myself  exclusively  to  this 
class  of  students  during  the  past  year.  As  a  result  the  standard  of  the 
course  haK  been  raised  to  the  level  of  Kohlrausch's  admirable  work  on 
"Physical  Measurements."  Each  student  has  been  required  to  per- 
form about  ninety,  carefully  selected,  quantitative  experiments  and  to 
present  a  neat  and  comprehensive  written  report  of  each.  They  have 
shown  a  gradual  but  determinate  improvement  in  their  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  placed  before  them  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  ability  to  accurately  describe  their  obser- 
vations and  deductions. 

During  the  year  about  seven  hundred  dollars  have  been  expended 
for  optical  and  electrical  instruments  for  students'  ute  and  considerable 
apparatus  of  a  less  elaborate  character  has  been  constructed  in  the 
laboratory  and  at  the  workshop. 

Last  October  I  published,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science^  an 
article  on  the  Rate  of  Condensation  in  the  Steam  Jet,"  and  since  that 
time  I  have  been  carrying  on  an  investigation  of  the  pressure  coefficient 
of  mercury  resistance,  the  results  of  which  will  appear  in  the  July 
number  of  the  same  journal. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  DeF.  Palmer,  Jr. 


[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  instruction  in  Zoology  was 
given  to  41  students,  in  Geology  to  44,  and  that  the  class  in  Anthro- 
pology numbered  62,  all  the  classes  being  larger  than  in  previous 
years.  During  the  third  term,  by  special  request,  a  course  in  the 
anatomy  of  insects  was  taken  by  a  class  of  eight,  two  of  them  doing 
some  original  work  of  merit. 
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Mr.  F.  P.  Gorham  taught  a  class  in  Economical  Greology  during  the 
last  term,  with  much  acceptance. 

The  courses,  both  in  Geology  and  Zoology,  have  been  so  modified 
as  to  render  them  more  useful  and  practical.  More  field  and  laboratory 
work  in  structural  Geology  has  been  offered.  The  mode  of  instruction 
in  Zoology  and  historical  Geology  now  includes  considerable  laboratory 
work,  thus  making  the  instruction  more  disciplinary. 

Increased  laboratory  work  has  created  a  need  for  a  special  teaching 
collection.  Numerous  fossils,  casts,  etc.,  have  been  added,  both  by 
exchange  and  by  purchase.  Between  30  and  40  lantern  slides,  a  colored 
model  of  the  Zugspitze  in  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  a  map  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  existing  and  extinct  glaciers,  and  numerous  diagrams  have 
also  been  obtained,  as  well  as  specimens  of  fossil  and  recent  molluscs 
to  illustrate  variation. 

The  pressing  need  in  this  department  is  more  books,  monographs 
and  periodicals.  The  cutting  off  during  the  past  year  of  library  funds 
for  current  literature,  and  even  for  the  purchase  of  popular  books  for 
class  reference,  has  seriously  hampered  the  work.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  also  that  the  need  of  better  lecture,  work  rooms  and  storage  rooms 
for  the  teaching  collection,  maps  and  diagrams  is  very  great. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Packard. 


[^Report  of  the  pro  tempore  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of 
the  Ladd  Observatory. '\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  Professor  Upton,  as  you  know,  left  Providence  for 
Arequipa,  Peru,  at  the  end  of  June,  1896.  I  took  his  place  on  the  iitli 
of  July.  During  the  month  of  July  and  the  first  week  in  August,  stars 
were  observed  for  time  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  thirteen  nights.  Mr. 
Edwards  has  also  made  the  daily  readings  of  thermometers  and  bar- 
ometers during  the  year,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  and  I  desire  to 
commend  his  conscientious  care. 

I  have  taken  charge  of  the  time-service  since  August  6th,  introduc- 
ing a  collimation  device  and  a  few  minor  changes,  but  not  otherwise 
varying  from  the  established  procedure.  Stars  were  observed  from 
August  to  May  inclusive,  on  sixty-four  nights.  The  average  change 
in  the  diurnal  rate  of  the  sidereal  clock  from  one  observation  to  the 
next  has  been  0.10  sec.  During  much  of  the  time  even  this  degree  of 
precision  has  been  exceeded,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  record 
for  three  months : 
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1896. 

Diurnal  rate 
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22 
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(( 

30 
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3 

9  

+  0.23 

 O.OI 

9 

H  

+  0.25 

+  0.02 

H 

"  24  

-I-O.18 

— 0.07 

24 

+  0.15 

— 0.03 

The  mean  time  clock,  which  is  used  for  sending  the  automatic  elec- 
tric time  signals,  is  far  behind  this  clock  in  efficiency,  and  is  very  ir- 
regular in  its  rate.  However,  hy  comparing  it  with  the  sidereal  clock 
and  bringing  it  to  time  every  morning,  the  error  of  the  signal  is  ordi- 
narily kept  less  than  half  a  second  during  the  working  hours. 

Continuous  records  of  air  pressure,  temperature,  humidity,  and  pre- 
cipitation have  been  obtained  as  heretofore  by  self-recording  instru- 
ments. The  record  sheets  have  all  been  checked,  and  monthly  sum- 
maries have  been  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  in 
return  for  which  we  receive  their  publications. 

The  Sun  has  been  observed  frequently  for  spots,  and  I  have  con- 
tributed notes  of  important  changes  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  New 
England  Climate  and  Crop  Service,  and  to  the  public  press.  I  have 
also  made  considerable  use  of  our  spectroscopic  outfit.  Mr.  Slocum 
and  Mr.  Cady,  of  the  class  in  solar  physics,  have  made  studies  of  the 
theory  of  the  apparatus,  and  have  determined  its  chief  constants.  Mr. 
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Slocum  has  also  completed  several  pieces  of  original  woik  in  this  de- 
partment (including  a  series  of  determinations  of  heliographic  posi- 
tions of  Sun-spots)  which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  publication. 

I  have  made  several  drawings  of  Mars  during  the  recent  favorable 
opposition.  To  me,  the  fainter  markings  have  more  the  appearance 
of  leaf-like  mottlings  than  of  fine  sharp  lines,  but  the  atmospheric 
qualities  of  this  station  cannot  be  regarded  as  good  enough  to  give 
such  observations  much  weight. 

A  study  of  the  heights  and  velocities  of  migrating  birds,  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  is  not  yet  published 
but  may  have  some  interest  for  naturalists,  and  also  in  connection  with 
the  present  increasing  activity  in  regard  to  problems  of  artificial  flight. 

The  classes  in  solar  physics  and  practical  astronomy  have  received 
instruction  at  the  Observatory  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus.  Theclasses 
in  general  astronomy  have  also  visited  the  Observatory  several  times 
and  have  had  the  advantage  which  only  a  direct  view  of  the  Heavenly- 
bodies  through  a  powerful  telescope  can  give.  In  addition  to  this, 
classes  in  astronomy  from  the  public  schools  of  Providence  and 
neighboring  towns  have  been  entertained,  and  day-time  visitors  who 
wish  to  view  the  equipment  have  been  frequent. 

Eight  Seniors  and  ten  Juniors,  besides  six  students  at  the  Women's 
College,  elected  Astronomy  during  the  first  term.  Four  of  these  con- 
tinued the  course  during  the  second  term,  while  three  students  in  the 
Engineering  department  began  the  study  of  piactical  astronomy.  The 
advanced  course  in  solar  physics  was  taken  by  the  two  graduate  stu- 
dents already  mentioned. 


[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 

The  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  respectfully  submits  the 
following  report : 

During  the  past  year  an  increased  number  of  students  have  pursued 
courses  in  this  department  and  although  the  resources  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  general  results  have  been  satis- 
factory. The  room  devoted  to  physiology  has  been  refurnished,  lockers 
have  been  placed  in  the  histological  laboratory,  an  X-ray  apparatus  has 
been  installed  and,  through  the  generosity  of  certain  members  of  the 
Medical  Association,  several  new  compound  microscopes  have  been 


Yours  with  respect. 
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purchased.  The  more  advanced  students  have  been  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  operations  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  and  the  State  insti- 
tutions have  been  visited. 

During  the  spring  vacation  a  class  of  sixty  students  took  part  in  a 
biological  examination  of  Narragansett  Bay.  A  small  dredging 
steamer  was  engaged  and  a  large  quantity  of  material  collected.  A 
portion  of  this  material  has  since  been  classified  and  placed  in  the 
Museum. 

It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  a  new  building  will  be  provided  for 
this  department  at  an  early  date.  At  least  fifty  per  cent,  more  work 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  students  in  a  laboratory  properly 
equipped,  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  strain  upon  the  instructors 
would  be  materially  lessened. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History  ( Botany y\ 

To  THB  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  my  department  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition.  This  is  especially  gratifying  from  the  fact  that 
it  had  recently  been  much  crippled  by  the  loss  of  valuable  assistants, 
as  both  Mr.  Osterhout  and  Mr.  Nott  had  been  called  to  the  University  of 
California.  By  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Haven  Metcalf  to  replace  the 
former,  and  Mr.  Marcus  Lyon  the  latter,  I  was  enabled  to  face  the 
situation.  It  was  thought  best,  however,  to  hold  certain  courses  in 
abeyance  until  the  way  could  be  seen  more  clearly.  These  will  next 
year,  together  with  some  new  and  much  desired  ones,  be  restored  to 
the  list  of  electives. 

In  the  mean  time  Botany  i,  2,  3,  the  primary  courses  on  the 
Morphology  of  Phanerogams,  have  been  very  much  strengthened  and 
improved.  The  advance  is  made  more  slowly  and  cautiously.  Certain 
subjects,  hitherto  taught  in  the  first  year,  will  hereafter  be  given  in  a 
second,  either  as  part  of  Botany  10  and  11,  or  as  additional  courses. 
Much  thought  has  been  given  to  ^  these  prospective  changes  and  the 
new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  my  Note-book  is  designed  to  be  a 
guide  to  them  as  well  as  to  more  primary  matters. 

At  my  request  Mr.  Metcalf  took  charge  of  a  small  class  in  Histology, 
and  proved  his  capacity  to  handle  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  lower 
Cryptograms.  His  reappointment  at  my  earnest  desire,  will  again 
round  out  the  department  and  allow  us  to  offer  full  undergraduate 


Very  respectfully. 


H.  C.  BuMPUS. 
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and  post  graduate  work.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  a  most  efficient  assistant, 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  resourceful  to  a  degree,  ambitious  for  the  De- 
partment and  the  University,  tactful,  and  a  good  teacher. 

In  the  Moss  course  conducted  during  the  spring  term  I  have  had  the 
expert  help  of  our  Curator,  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Collins.  I  knew  his  effi- 
ciency as  a  student,  collector,  and  conservator  of  plants.  I  have  now 
learned  that  he  is  also  a  native-bom  teacher  and  one  of  uncommon 
gifts.  The  University  holds  in  him  a  treasure,  and  it  h  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  are  unable  to  command  his  entire  time. 

The  Department  has  been  singularly  honored  by  the  election  of  its 
whole  force  to  the  associate-membership  of  the  New  England  Botanical 
Club. 

Ninety  students  have  pursued  my  courses  in  the  University  and 
thirty-two  members  of  the  Women's  College. 

The  Department  is  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith  of  this 
city  for  the  gift  and  framing  of  many  valuable  portraits.  Also  for  a 
set  of  admirable  physiological  diagrams,  and  for  the  promise  of  a  suite 
of  papier-machi  models.  The  Women's  College,  through  the  fore- 
sight of  the  Dean,  has  been  equipped  with  a  set  of  hand-painted  dia- 
grams, and  a  generous  alotment  of  dissecting  microscopes. 

The  report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  is  herewith  appended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Whitman  Bailey. 


[Report  of  Mr,  Collins] 

To  Propbssor  Bailey  : 

The  plants  added  to  the  Herbarium  by  purchase  during  the  year 
were  collected  mostly  in  Idaho,  Mexico,  New  England  and  South 
Africa. 

The  principal  donations  were  750  specimens  of  New  England  plants 
from  the  Curator,  and  a  small  collection  from  the  high  Mexican 
mountains,  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Leland  of  Providence.  Numerous  pamph- 
lets have  been  contributed  by  Professor  Bailey  and  various  institutions, 
and  pictures  (and  frames  for  same)  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Rearranging  and  consolidating  the  bryophyte  collections,  arranging 
and  partially  cataloging  the  pamphlets,  and  some  special  work  on  cei^ 
tain  groups  of  plants  have  been  the  principal  lines  of  routine  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Franklin  Collins. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics} 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Mili- 
tary Department  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  i6,  1897. 

By  confining,  this  year,  the  selection  of  officers  of  the  battalion  to 
the  members  of  the  upper  classes  electing  the  theoretical  course  in  mil- 
itary science,  better  discipline  was  maintained  and  greater  advancement 
was  made  in  practical  instruction  than  last  year.  I  am  confident  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  change  will  be  shown  still  more  plainly  during  the 
next  academic  year. 

During  the  first  term  instruction  was  confined  to  the  schools  of  the 
company  and  soldier  in  both  close  and  extended  orders ;  during  the 
second  term  to  target  practice,  signaling  with  flags  and  heliographs ; 
and  during  the  third  term  to  the  school  of  the  battalion,  street  forma- 
tions, ceremonies,  and  the  school  of  the  piece.  The  advancement  made 
by  the  students  was  shown  by  their  steadiness  and  precision  during 
parades  with  other  organizations,  the  annual  inspection  made  by 
Colonel  Robert  P.  Hughes,  Inspector  General,  U.  S.  Army,  and  the 
successful  competitive  drill  with  the  cadets  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

The  students  who  elected  the  theoretical  course  have  gained  a  fair 
working  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  military  science.  They  will  be 
able  next  year  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  in  minor  tactics,  the  study 
of  campaigns  and  engineering.  It  is,  therefore,  my  intention  to  divide 
the  students  who  elect  the  theoretical  course  into  two  sections,  in  order 
that  those  who  have  taken  it  for  one  year  may  take  an  advanced  course. 

Eight  brass  band  instruments  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  fifty  per 
centum  more  than  the  rent  of  similar  instruments  in  previous  >ears. 
These  instruments,  in  conjunction  with  those  usually  owned  by  the 
students,  will  ensure  the  permanent  organization  of  the  band  with  only 
a  slight  yearly  expense  to  the  University. 

A  new  target  and  shelter  were  added  to  the  gallery  range,  and  electric 
lights  were  installed  in  the  Armory  during  the  mid-term. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  libepl  allotment  be  made 
next  year  for  the  purchase  of  military'  reference  books,  maps,  lantern 
slides  and  a  set  of  Livermore's  American  Kriegsspiel. 

I  would  further  earnestly  recommend  that,  hereafter,  chevrons, 
stripes,  shoulder  straps,  and  cap  and  collar  ornaments  be  given  by 
the  University  to  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  win 
their  appointments  by  competition.  I  am  sure  that  the  University 
would  be  repaid  for  its  generosity  by  the  increased  interest,  industry, 
proficiency  and  dicipline  of  the  students  of  the  Military  Department. 
Many  of  the  most  capable  students  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
ensignia  of  office.  y^^^  respectfully, 

CuNLiFFE  H.  Murray. 
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[Report  of  the  Librarian] 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

I  have  the  hoDor  to  present  my  fourth  report  as  Librarian,  for  the 
period  from  June  9,  1896,  to  June  7,  1897. 

The  Library  has  been  open  throughout  the  year  from  9  A.  M.  till 
10.  P.  M.  in  term  time,  and  from  lo  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  in  vacaiiom. 
It  has  also  been  open  on  Sundays  in  term  time  from  i  P.  M.  till  10  P.  M. 
The  reference  use  of  the  Library  has  been  unusually  large,  and  54  per 
cent,  of  the  students  have  taken  out  books  for  home  reading.  About 
2,000  volumes  have  been  reserved  for  special  class  work;  wHile  the 
eleven  department  libraries,  with  their  10,000  volumes  have  been  con- 
stantly used  by  advanced  students  in  research  courses. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  added  yearly  during 
the  period  in  which  I  have  served  as  Librarian  : 

Year  Total  Purchases  Gifts 

1893-  94   2194  1276  918 

1894-  ^5  1906  1075  831 

1895-  96  4566  2525  2041 

1896^7  2053   995  1058 

The  great  falling  off  in  number  of  volumes  purchased  during  the  past 
year,  as  contrasted  with  the  year  preceding,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  income  of  the  regular  Library  fund  is  now  absorbed  by  the  cHarges 
for  Periodicals,  Continuations  and  Binding,  while,  during  the  J'€ar 
just  closed,  no  special  appropriation  for  book-buying  was  made  hy  the 
Corporation.    All  purchases  of  books  have  therefore  been  confined  to 
the  Olney,  Gamwell,  Diman,  and  Robinson  memorial  funds.  With 
the  exception  of  the  year  1895-96,  in  which  certain  large  special 
were  received,  the  present  year  shows  no  decrease  in  number  of  bo**''* 
presented.    The  most  notable  have  been  a  hundred  volumes  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Semiiic  library,  j^iven  by  Mr.  Jacob  Shartenbcrg,  of 
tucket;  a  fac-8iinile  of  an  ancient  Mexican  hieroglyph,  presented  bj 
the  Duke  of  Loubat;  and  a  set  of  the  "Challenger"  reports,  the  g\f^^^ 
the  British  government.    A  complete  list  of  the  books  added  to  the 
University  Library  during  the  year  1896  was  published  in  the  Bullet'^ 
of  the  Providence  Public  Library. 

Marked  progress  has  been  made  on  the  Catalogue.  In  addition  to  the 
books  received  during  the  year,  some  12,000  books  have  been  catalo^^ed' 
representing  two  divisions  of  History  and  Fine  Arts.  My  thanks  ^^r 
this  result  are  due  to  Miss  Mabel  Temple  and  her  two  assistantsv 
Neitie  S.  Goodale  and  Miss  Beatrice  J.  Barker,  as  also  to  the  cU*®  ®^ 
1886,  whose  anniversary  gift  made  possible  the  employment  of  the  two 
assistant  cataloguers. 
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In  addition  to  itiy  own  regular  work  I  have  roughly  classified  many 
thousands  of  pamphlets,  and  have  begun  to  put  them  into  shape  for 
binding  as  a  continuation  of  the  Metcalf  Collection.  In  December  I 
published  the  annual  Address  Book  of  the  University,  and  during  the 
last  two  terms  I  have  lectured  one  hour  a  week  on  Books  and  Libraries. 

A  revision  of  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Library  was  adopted  by 
the  Library  Committee  October  12,  1896,  and  has  been  printed  as  a  slip 
to  be  dated  and  given  out  with  books  lent. 

In  closing  I  would  acknowledge  the  faithful  work  of  Mr.  John  M. 
Bumham,  the  assistant  librarian  in  charge  of  the  reading  room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 


[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture  and  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium^ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  every  individual  of  the  entering 
class  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  physical  examination,  at  which  meas- 
urements and  strength  tests  were  taken.  Charts  were  plotted  from  the 
measurements  showing  the  defects  of  each,  and  along  with  these  data, 
cards  were  given  showing  how  weak  places  might  be  strengthened  and 
giving  advice  as  to  bathing  and  care  of  the  body. 

In  December  the  gymnasium  work,  compulsory  for  all  undergrad- 
uates, began  and  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  Winter  term.  The  Spring 
term  was  occupied  with  taking  physical  examinations  and  measure- 
ments and  in  guiding  the  exercise  of  those  who  were  delinquent  in  the 
previous  term*s  work.  '  The  past  year  has  been  the  most  prosperous  one 
since  the  erection  of  the  Lyman  Gymnasium.  The  work  has  been 
especially  marked  by  enthusiasm,  by  excellent  behavior  and  by  faithful 
application. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  five  hundred  more  students  use 
the  gymnasium  now  than  did  six  years  ago.  For  this  reason  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  managing  large  classes  on  the  available  floor 
space,  and  the  locker  rooms  have  at  times  been  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  make  more  divisions  of  the  classes.  If 
this  is  done,  of  course,  hours  must  be  set  aside  in  the  Time  Schedule, 
which  will  not  conflict  with  other  studies.  This  I  find  some  difficulty 
in  securing  on  account  of  the  large  elective  list  of  studies. 
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The  conditions  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  ventilation  of  the  build- 
ing have  been  much  improved  over  that  of  previous  ^'ears,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  fan  in  the  west  end  of  the  building. 

If  the  growth  of  the  University  continues  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  the  problem  confronts  us,  that  we  must  provide  more  commo- 
dious quarters,  if  we  intend  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  work,  ytt 
with  the  present  improvements  that  have  been  made,  we  can  get  along 
quite  comfortably  for  two  or  three  years  to  come. 

There  has  been  an  adequate  teaching  force  to  handle  the  large  num- 
bers. During  the  past  year  Mr.  S.  A.  Macomber  '95  has  been  head  as- 
sistant; Mr.  Paul  R.  Bullard  '97  and  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Troy  '98  have  been 
student  assistants. 

These  three  gentlemen  being  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem of  gymnasium  work  as  employed  at  Brown,  have  been  able  to  be 
more  efficient  in  their  labors  than  if  outside  service  had  been  secured, 
besides  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  department  as  well. 

On  March  5th  an  exhibition  was  given  in  the  Lyman  Gymnasium  of 
the  system  of  Physical  training  in  vogue  at  Brown.  Invitations  were 
sent  out  to  the  various  college  Presidents  and  Gymnasium  Directors  in 
the  United  States  and  to  leading  educators  throughout  New  England. 

The  seating  space  of  the  building  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Among  the  visitors  were  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard;  Dr.  F.  N. 
Whittier,  of  Bowdoin;  Dr.  E.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Cornell;  and  Dr.  C 
E.  Adams,  of  Rutgers. 

No  spectacular  work  of  any  kind  was  induged  in,  the  demonstration 
was  wholly  to  show  what  actually  took  place  every  day  in  the  gymna- 
sium. 

On  account  of  the  large  numbers  who  participated  it  proved  itself  the 
greatest  event  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in  this  country. 

The  experiment  of  making  Physical  Exercise  compulsory  has  proven 
itself  in  six  years  time  to  be  decidedly  a  successful  one.  It  is  now  past 
the  time  for  Educators,  simply  to  think  if  an  individual  feels  the  need 
of  exercise  he  may  take  it;  if  matters  are  left  in  this  way,  one  can 
readily  see  that  students  will  not  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities 
for  physical  exercise  until  too  late  in  life. 

In  letting  this  matter  severely  alone  College  authorities  join  hands  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  develope  brains  without  bodies;  they  forget  that 
the  health  of  the  mind  depends  on  the  health  of  the  body  and  that  to 
have  healthy,  well  developed  bodies  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of 
rigorous,  robust  physical  exercise. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  this  unless  Physical  Training  be  made  com- 
pulsory and  at  the  same  time  planned  so  carefully  that  the  work  will 
not  be  a  drudgery. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  E.  Parker. 
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[Report  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Extension] 

To  THE  PrSSIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Sir  :  The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  University  Extension,  made 
in  June,  1896,  might  almost  be  duplicated  this  year.  There  is  in  all 
the  centres  a  complaint  of  lack  of  money  because  of  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  business  world.  From  the  same  centres  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  a  hope  that  Extension  lectures  may  be  resumed  in  the 
coming  October.  Several  of  the  old  centres  are  already  making  prep- 
arations to  recommence  work. 

Two  new  lecturers  have  entered  the  field  during  the  past  year.  In 
Pawtucket  the  Rev.  John  E.  Boodin,  Instructor  in  Philosophy  has 
done  admirable  work  in  connection  with  the  Pawtucket  Philosophical 
Club.  This  club  was  formed  by  Mr.  Boodin  a  year  ago  last  winter  for 
the  promotion  of  philosophical  and  liberal  study  among  the  people  of 
Pawtucket.    I  quote  from  its  report : 

^*  The  main  object  of  the  club  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  philosophical, 
I.  it  is  primarily  interested  in  thought  and  only  secondarily  in  the 
literary  and  historical  aspects  of  human  experience.  The  latter  will 
only  be  studied  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  former.  The  study  last 
year  was  Psychology,  while  this  year  the  main  consideration  has  been 


Greek  thought  will  be  the  subject  considered  next  year.  In  combin- 
ing the  club  method  of  work  with  the  ordinary  lectures  Mr.  Boodin  has 
developed  a  new  idea  in  University  Extension. 

In  Fall  River,  Mass.,  the  Reverend  Leslie  E.  Learned,  a  graduate  of 
this  University  in  the  class  of  1893,  has  conducted  a  course  in  English 
Literature  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  that  critical  and  enthusiastic  centre. 

The  work  done  elsewhere  during  the  ten  months  just  passed  has  been 
almost  identical  with  that  done  in  the  college  year  of  1895-96. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Inasmuch  as  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  Biblical 
department  was  away  from  the  University  on  a  leave  of  absence  ex- 
tending through  the  second  and  third  terms,  the  number  of  Biblical 
courses  offered  during  the  past  year  was  necessarily  restricted.  During 
the  first  term,  however,  the  increasing  interest  in  the  aims  of  this  de* 
partment  was  shown  in  the  size  of  the  classes  and  in  the  character  of 


Ethics.' 


Very  respectfully  yours. 


Wilfred  H.  Munro. 
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the  work  done.  In  both  respects  there  was  evidence  of  marked  pro- 
gress as  compared  with  the  corresponding  term  of  the  preceding  year. 

Under  Mr.  Rees,  the  assistant  in  Hebrew,  a  class  of  eleven  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Historical  Hebrew  carried  the  study  throughout  the  year 
and  maintained  a  most  commendable  standard  of  excellence.  Several 
of  the  members  of  this  class  return  next  year  for  advanced  Semitic 
work.  Already  the  demand  for  purely  technical  courses  surpasses  the 
present  equipment  of  the  department.  If,  however,  assistants  are  pro- 
vided to  attend  to  the  elementary  work,  the  University  will  soon  have 
a  strong  Semitic  division  in  connection  with  the  more  popular  Biblical 
courses. 

Anticipating  the  growing  needs  of  this  phase  of  the  work,  Mr.  Jacob 
Shartenberg  of  Pawiucket  has  presented  the  University  Library  with 
a  valuable  coUtction  of  Semitic  books,  including  several  rare  volumes. 
Additional  Semitic  books  have  also  been  promised  by  the  same  friend 
of  the  department.  The  Biblical  Research  Club  with  a  membership  of 
about  thirty,  has  held  monthly  meetings  throughout  the  year  for  the  con- 
sideration of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  problems  of  general  biblical 
interest.  Addresses  have  been  given  before  the  club  by  the  Reverend 
F.  W.  Tompkins,  Rabbi  Blaustein,  the  Reverend  T.  D.  Anderson,  D. 
D.,  and  Professor  D.  G.  Lyon,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University,  which 
have  appealed  to  a  wide  circle  of  students  outside  the  membership  of 
the  club,  and  account  largely  for  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
Biblical  study. 

The  University  Extension  course  at  Grace  Church,  carried  on  during 
the  autumn  in  connection  with  the  Biblical  department,  was  attended 
by  about  eighty  of  the  citizens  of  Providence,  and  the  subject  consid- 
ered was  "The  Prophetic  Period  of  Hebrew  History." 

Notwithstanding  the  generous  gift  of  books,  received  during  the 
year,  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  department  is  for  additional  library 
equipment,  especially  in  Biblical  History,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  students  in  the  new  courses  which  are  outlined  for  the  coming  year. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  have  held  their  regular  monthljr 
meetings.  The  Library  has  been  open  during  term-time  from  nine 
o'clock  A.  M.  till  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  on  week  days,  and  from  one  o'clock 
till  tert  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Sundays;  during  vacations  it  has  been  open 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Charles  Foster  Kent.  . 


[Report  of  Joint  Library  Committee] 
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from  ten  until  four.  The  experiment  of  keeping  the  Library  open  on 
Sundays  has  met  with  gratifying  success.  The  average  attendance  on 
Sunday  has  been  forty-nine.  The  use  of  the  Library  is  evidently  in- 
creasing, but  figures  as  to  the  number  of  books  taken  out  no  longer 
represent  it  truly,  on  account  of  the  increasing  use  of  the  system  of 
reservation. 

The  number  of  books  added  to  the  Library  since  June  8,  1896,  is 
2*053.  Of  tliese,  995  were  purchased,  and  1,058  presented.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  catalogued  during  the  year  is  13,571.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  these  figures,  that  beside  cataloguing  the  accessions  of  the  year, 
the  cataloguers  have  made  a  gain  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  vol- 
umes in  respect  to  the  volumes  formerly  possessed.  About  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  or  one  third  of  the  bound  books  in  the  Library, 
have  now  been  catalogued; 

During  the  year,  from  June  15,  1896,  to  June  15,  1897,  the  Committee 
have  authorized  the  expenditure  (cents  being  disregarded)  of  $474 
upon  the  account  of  the  Olney  Fund,  $535  on  that  of  the  Gammell 
Fund,  $458  on  that  of  the  Diman  l*'und,  and  $2746  on  that  of  the 
Library  Fund.  The  last  iiem  repiesents  a  part  of  the  Robiubon  Fund, 
contributed  by  the  Class  of  1S85,  a  part  of  the  gift  made  a  year  ago  by 
the  Chancejlor  of  the  University,  and  a  part  ot  the  hum  voted  by  the 
Corporation  out  of  the  Common  Fund  nearly  two  years  ago.  The  or- 
dinary income  of  the  Library  Fund  is  much  less,  about  $1,110.  For 
the  exact  figures  of  income  and  expenditure  from  all  these  funds, 
reckoned  from  April  15  to  April  15,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer. 

The  poverty  of  the  Library  Fund,  when  compared  with  the  resources 
of  college  libraries  of  similar  importance,  was  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
report  of  this  committee  two  years  ago.  There  is  nothing  to  add  to 
that  statement  at  present,  save  that  the  comparison  stands  even  worse 
for  this  Library  at  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  other  libraries  whose  incomes  were  least  at  that  time  have  since 
received  gifts  or  grants  which  raise  them  to  more  complete  adequacy. 
The  Committee  will  not  urge  upon  the  Corporation  the  repetition  of 
the  grant  out  of  the  University  chest  which  was  made  two  years  ago  at 
their  solicitation,  for  that  grant,  it  appeared,  increased  by  so  much 
the  deficit  of  the  institution.  But  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  declare  that 
the  need  of  a  larger  income  for  the  Library  is  not  less  than  it  was  two 
years  ago,  but  greater.  The  income  from  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
would  be  only  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  Library  and 
with  the  use  made  of  it  by  a  body  of  faculty  and  students  now  ten  times 
as  great  as  it  was  when  the  Library  Fund  assumed  its  present  size. 
Large  accessions  to  its  principal  are  therefore  ardently  hoped  for. 
For  the  Committee, 

J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Secretary. 
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{^Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women^s  College] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

During  the  academic  jrear  1896-97  the  enrollment  of  the  students  in 
the  Women's  College  has  reached  157,  divided  as  follows :  Seniors  27, 
Juniors  21,  Sophomores  36,  Freshmen  38,  Select  Course  35.  Instruc- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  following  gentlemen  of  the  Acuity : 

Prof.  J.  H.  Appleton,  Chemistry  i,  2,  3;  Prof.  W.  C.  Poland,  His- 
tory of  Art  I,  4,  6;  Prof.  N.  F.  Davis,  Mathematics  9,  10,  12,  2;  Prof. 
W.  W.  Bailey,  Botany  1,  2,  3;  Prof.  A.  G.  Ilarkness,  Latin  11,  12,  13; 
Prof.  C.  Langdon,  French  4,  5,  6,  Italian  i,  2,  3;  Prof.  W.  H.  Munro, 
History  i,  2,  3,  15,  11,  16;  Prof.  J.  M.  Manly,  English  i,  2,  3;  Prof.  J. 
I.  Manatt,  Greek;  Prof.  W.  C.  Bronson,  English  i,  2,  3;  Prof.  A.  C 
Crowell,  German  4,  6,  8,  46,  47,  48;  Prof.  C.  Barus,  Physics  i,  2,4; 
Prof.  F.  G.  Allinson,  Greek  16;  Prof.  H.  P.  Manning,  Mathematics  i, 
3;  Prof.  H.  Lamont,  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4,  33,  34,  35;  Prof.  J.  Q.  Dealc}, 
Political  Science  1,4,  2;  Prof.  F.  W.  Very,  Astronomy  i;  Mr.  J.  F. 
Greene,  Latin  i,  2,  3;  Mr.  A.  B.  Johnson,  French  A,  B,  C,  i,  2,  3,  13, 
14,  15;  Mr.  R.  E.  N.  Dodge,  English  i,  2,  3,  56,  57,  58;  Mr.  A.  C  Ely, 
German  i,  2,  3;  Mr.  G.  A.  Williams,  Greek  i,  2,  3;  Mr.  J.  N.  Ashion, 
Music  10,  II,  12;  Mr.  F.  Slocum,  Mathematics  i,  3,  2;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Boodin,  Philosophy  2,  3,  19,  36,  37,  Ethics. 

Under  the  personal  charge  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  instruction  in 
Biology  and  Hygiene  has  been  given  by  Miss  Ada  G.  Wing,  A.  B., 
Wellesley  1887,  A:  M.,  Brown  1896.  This  class  has  been  composed  of 
about  twenty  enthusiastic  students  from  all  the  classes.  The  course  was 
planned  for  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  this  subject  but  was 
also  intended  as  an  introduction  to  more  advanced  biological  work. 
The  frog  and  the  cat  have  been  dissected  and  the  laboratory  work  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  use  of  anatomical  preparations  and  by  the 
other  resources  of  the  University  museum.  The  gross  and  minute 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  has  been  studied  sufficiently  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  functions  of  the  nervous,  respiratory,  digestive, 
circulatory,  secretory,  excretory  and  reproductive  systems.  It  Is 
planned  to  build  upon  this  course  more  advanced  work  during  the  next 
year  and  to  develop,  in  the  biological  department  of  the  University,  as 
effective  a  physiological  course  for  the  women  students  as  is  given  by 
any  American  college.  Domestic  Science  and  kindred  matters  of 
household  economy  and  chemistry  will  naturally  follow.  The  work 
should  be  supplimented  by  gymnasium  practice. 

We  are  fortunate  in  retaining,  for  another  year,  the  able  services  of 
Miss  Wing.  I  respectfully  request  that  she  be  made  Instructor  in 
Hygiene  and  Domestic  Science  in  the  Women's  College  for  this 
period. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  the  professors  in  charge,  several  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Women's  College  have  attended,  as  visitors,  some  of  the 
more  advanced  courses  in  the  University. 

As  this  year  marks  a  transition  in  the  life  of  the  Women's  College,  a 
brief  review  of  the  legislation  enacted  in  its  favor  by  the  corporation 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

By  vote  of  its  Corporation  on  September  a,  1891,  Brown  University 
opened  all  its  examinations  to  women.  By  a  further  vote  on  June  31, 
1892,  it  opened  all  its  degrees  to  women.  By  a  third  vote  on  June  23, 
1892,  to  women  already  holding  Bachelorb'  degrees,  and  to  other 
women  of  liberal  education  who  may  secure  special  permission,  it 
opened,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men,  all  those  of  its  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  are  intended  for  graduate  students. 

That  Uy  so  far  as  its  graduate  department  is  concerned,  the  Univer- 
sity places  women  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  men.  In  respect  to 
instruction,  examinations,  and  degrees,  the  two  sexes  are  treated  pre- 
cisely alike.   The  expenses,  too,  are  the  same. 

On  June  18,  1896,  the  Corporation  voted  to  provide  instruction  for 
undergraduate  women  as  follows  : 

There  Is  hereby  established  a  department  of  the  University  to  be 
known  as  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  University. 

The  President  of  the  University  shall  be  charged  with  the  general 
direction,  supervision  and  government  of  this  College  as  of  other  de- 
partments of  the  University. 

The  immediate  charge  of  the  college  in  respect  to  registration, 
teaching,  government  and  discipline,  shall  be  devolved,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President,  on  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  College,  to  be 
elected  annually  by  the  Corporation. 

The  instruction  in  the  Women's  College  shall  be  given  by  the  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  in  Brown  University. 

Brown  University  examinations  shall  hereafter  be  open  to  women 
only  when  they  are  registered  in  the  Women's  College  or  as  graduate 
students. 

The  Corporation  will  receive  gifts  of  money  to  found  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  professorships  in  Brown  University  for  the  behoof  of 
its  women  students,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Women's  Col- 
lege, and  will  hold  and  administer  such  funds  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  Franklin  Snow. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing] 


To  THB  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  same  subjects  as  wet-e  rt- 
ported  a  year  ago. 

During  the  first  term  a  new  course  of  lectures  was  prepared  for  ihc 
classes  in  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective.  In  these  lectures  a 
special  effort  was  made  to  present  the  subjects  as  direct  applications  of 
Descriptive  Geomeirjr.  This  method  is  not  followed  in  a  good  man^ 
technical  schools  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  method  to 
pursue.  A  student  who  is  simply  told  how  to  solve  a  numb>er  of 
special  problems  without  being  made  to  understand  the  principles 
which  are  involved,  is  very  poorly  prepared  to  handle  the  great  variety 
of  problems  which  face  the  engineers  to-day. 

The  course  in  Constructive  Geometry  was  rearranged  and  extended. 
The  object  in  the  rearrangement  was  to  present  all  the  problems  -with 
their  various  cases  by  the  definite  location  of  given  parts.  This 
method,  which  has  been  explained  in  a  previous  report,  is  now  used  in 
all  our  elementary  courses  and  is  giving  very  satisfactory  results.  It 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  not  only  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of*  the 
problems  on  the- plate,  but  also  definite  results  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems,  and  this  without  limiting  at  all  the  students*  freedom  for 
original  work. 

The  classes  in  Descriptive  Geometry  covered  the  usual  amount  of 
work  in  the  classroom  and  drawing  room. 

The  classes  in  Machine  Drawing  were  provided  with  excellent 
models.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Diamond  Machine  Company  of 
Providence  we  were  able  to  secure  a  polishing  machine  and  a  counter- 
shaft. Each  member  of  the  class  was  required  to  make  sketches,  de- 
tails and  the  assembly  drawings  of  one  of  these  machines.  The  usual 
lectures  upon  conventional  methods  of  representation  in  machine 
drawing  were  delivered. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  Third  Term,  owing  to  the  siokness 
of  Professor  Clarke,  the  class  in  Mechanics  6  was  placed  under  my 
charge.  During  this  period  our  attention  was  given  mainly  to 
dynamics  of  rigid  bodies,  work,  energy,  power  and  friction.  The  prin- 
ciples of  these  subjects  were  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  class  room, 
and  frequently  applied  by  the  solution  of  problems.  The  worlc  done 
by  this  class  was  exceptionally  good. 

Excursions  were  made  by  the  classes  in  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
by  such  others  of  the  University  as  were  interested,  to  the  Union  Rail- 
road Power  Plant,  Brown  &  Sharpe's,  Builders'  Iron  Foundry  and  the 
Providence  Steam  Engine  Company,  of  this  city,  also  to  Howard  & 
Bullough's,  of  Pawtucket.  All  these  excursions  were  very  enjoyable 
and  extremely  profitable. 
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We  wish  to  call  attenlion  to  the  very  courteous  treatment  which  we 
received  from  each  of  the  institutions  just  named. 

The  departments  of  engineering  in  Brown  University  can  be  made 
much  stronger  and  of  much  more  service  to^he  city  and  State  by  keep- 
ing them  in  close  relation  to  our  home  manufacturing  institutions. 
This  we  are  constantly  trying  to  do  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find 
that  our  efforts  are  supplemented  by  these  institutions  themselves. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Second  Term  the  students  interested  in 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  organized  a  society  called  the 
Brown  University  Engineering  Club. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  to  promote  interest  in  engineering  subjects 
by  means  of  lectures  from  men  of  experience,  by  papers  and  discus- 
sions upon  modern  topics  and  by  frequent  excursions  to  places  of  man- 
ufacturing interest. 

The  society  is  young  but  it  is  already  doing  a  good  work  and  we 
believe  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that  it  promises. 

I  cannot  speak  loo  highly  of  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Kenerson 
who  has  been  a  most  efficient  and  willing  assistant  in  all  my  courses 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  that  he  has  been 
induced  to  remain  with  us  another  year.  I  have  also  received  valuable 
aid  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Van  Gelder,  a  member  of  the  present  graduating 
class. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Otis  E.  Randall. 


[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, '\ 

To  THB  President  of  Brown  University: 

That  the  action  of  the  Corporation  in  making  the  courses  in  public 
speaking  elective  was  wise  has  been  shown  by  results.  Comparatively 
few  students  now  take  the  work  who  are  not  specially  interested  in  it, 
and  they  usually  drop  out  by  the  second  term.  This  leaves  the  instruc- 
tor to  give  his  time  and  attention  where  they  will  count  for  the  most. 

The  instruction  this  year  as  last  has  been  practical  rather  than  theo- 
retical. There  was  no  formal  use  of  text-book  in  either  the  elementary 
or  the  advanced  course.  Lectures  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  art  of  effective  speaking,  grouped  under  the  general  qualities  of 
clearness  force  and  ease,  were  given  during  the  first  eight  weeks  of  the 
Fall  term  in  Rhetoric  19.  The  meetings  of  the  class,  one  hour  a  week, 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  were  given  up  to  speaking  by  the  students, 
each  one  of  whom,  if  he  took  the  course  through  the  three  terms, 
addressed  the  class  six  times.  The  selections  to  be  spoken  which  were 
at  least  six  minutes  long,  were  submitted  to  the  instructor  three  weeks 
before  they  were  given  in  class. 
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The  main  emphasis  was  laid  upon  individual  training.  In  preparing 
for  each  of  these  speeches  before  the  class,  the  student  was  required  to 
meet  the  instructor  twice,  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  each  lime,  for  pri- 
vate drill.  The  first  of  tliese  appointments  was  two  weeks  previous  to 
the  date  for  speaking  in  class,  and  the  second  a  few  dajs  before  it. 

Before  the  first  rehearsal  the  student  was  expected  to  have  the  selec- 
tion committed,  and  to  have  worked  up,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  delivery 
of  it.  The  class  in  Rhetoric  19  both  years,  numbering  ninety  in  1895 
and  seventy  in  1896,  was  too  large  for  very  satisfactory  results  in  this 
personal  work.  The  speaking  was  of  a  higher  grade  the  second  term, 
when  the  membership  of  the  class  had  dropped  to  about  sixty,  and  it 
was  better  still  in  the  Spring  term.  Besides  the  private  drill  each 
speaker  was  criticised  in  class  both  by  the  officer  and  members  of  the 
class.    This  student  criticism  was  often  very  helpful. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  and  of  the  selections  spoken,  has 
been  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  students.  Nea«:ly  ninety  per  cent, 
of  those  who  took  the  work  this  year,  are  going  into  the  law  or  ministry. 
Dramatic  recitations  and  parlor  elocution  were  therefore  given  no  place 
in  the  courses.  The  pieces  spoken,  which  were  prose  and  serious, 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  not  of  the  old  fashioned  impassioned,  declam- 
atory type,  but  in  the  more  natural  conversational  style  which  Wendell 
Phillips  did  so  much  to  establish  in  this  country. 

The  advanced  course,  Rhetoric  36,  37,  38,  was  not  as  successful  this 
year  as  last.  The  class  was  small.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  hour  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Fall  term  was  the  same  as  that 
for  Elementary  Law.  The  course  was  shaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
two  seniors  who  elected  it. 

The  Carpenter  prize  speakers  were  selected  by  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  at  a  preliminary  contest  held  in  March  instead  of  May  as  form- 
erly. From  the  twenty-four  Competitors  eight  were  chosen.  They 
were  given  about  three  hours  of  special  drill  a  week  the  latter  half  of  the 
third  term. 

Corresponding  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  literature  dwelt  on  in 
last  year's  report  of  the  Professor  in  charge  of  English  1,  2,  3,  there  is 
the  twin  defect  among  college  students,  in  the  power  of  the  vocal  inter- 
pretation of  literature.  The  average  Freshman  and  Sophomore  seems 
unable  to  express  with  any  high  degree  of  success,  fine  shades  of 
thought  and  feeling.  In  a  one-hour  course  comparatively  little  can  be 
done  in  systematic  vocal  culture.  Much  of  the  elementary  training,  the 
need  of  which  is  so  apparent,  and  which  is  now  undertaken  in  college, 
should  be  attended  to  in  the  Grammar  and  High  School,  before  the 
voice  gets  out  of  the  gristle  stage  into  the  bone. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  connection  with  Rhetoric  19,  20,  21,  and 
Rhetoric  36,  37,  39,  I  have  assisted  Professor  Lamont  in  the  course  in 
Oral  Discussion,  and  also  in  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4,  giving  to  consultation 
and  theme  reading  ten  hours  a  week. 

M»  MoQRE  Fogg,  Jr. 
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This  Report  contains  (Pages  28-32)  the  text  of  the  legislation 
founding  the  Women's  College. 
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PRESIDENTS  REPORT,  iSgy-'gS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation:  — 

Another  year  has  passed  without  a  death  in  your  honor- 
able body.  In  the  faculty  also  no  one  has  died  during  the 
year,  nor  has  any  member  been  long  ill.  Not  a  student  has 
died,  and  of  the  few  cases  of  illness  among  the  students,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  have  been  serious.  This  immunity 
re-enforces  observations  already  laid  before  you  in  Presi- 
dents* reports,  touching  the  healthfulness  of  the  University 
site  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  sanitation  of  our  build- 
ings. 

Professor  Benjamin  F.  Clarke,  who  served  so  successfully 
as  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  University  during  the 
academic  year  1896-97,  went  abroad  in  July  and  has  spent 
the  time  since  traveling  in  Europe.  Egyt,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
His  health  is  now  thoroughly  re-established,  and  he  expects 
to  resume  his  professorial  duties  in  September. 

John  M.  Manly,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English  language 
in  the  University,  has  resigned  that  position  to  accept  a 
similar  one  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Manly 
has  been  connected  with  our  University  since  the  death  of 
the  lamented  Professor  Bancroft  in  1890.  His  high  char- 
acter, his  unvarying  gentlemanliness,  his  ability  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  interest  in  the  students  and  their  work  have  rendered 
him  extremely  popular  as  a  college  officer.  His  withdrawal 
is  a  distinct  misfortune,  which  all  his  colleagues  and  pupils 
deeply  lament,  while  they  wish  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
utmost  possible  success  and  happiness  in  his  new  field  of 
labor. 

Two  esteemed  instructors,  Robert  E.  N.  Dodge,  A.  M., 
who  has  taught  advanced  courses  in  English,  and  Norman 
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M.  ISHAM,  A.  M.,  whose  department  has  been  Architecture, 
retire  from  our  teaching  force  at  this  time,  owing  to  the 
inadvisability,  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  now  continuing 
instruction  of  so  special  a  nature  as  that  which  they  are  best 
qualified  to  give.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  served  the 
University  with  marked  ability  and  fidelity,  winning  the 
esteem  of  all  their  associates  and  pupils.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  our  University  is  not  yet  in  condition  to 
retain  at  their  chosen  employment  two  young  specialists  so 
brilliant. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  pro- 
motions to  full  professorships  in  the  faculty,  as  follows : 

Associate  Professor  COURTNEY  Langdon,  A.  B.,  to  be 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures ;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  HENRY  B.  Gardner,  Pfl.  D.,  to  be  Professor 
of  Political  Economy ;  Associate  Professor  Francis  G. 
Allinson,  Ph.  D.,  to  be  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  in 
place  of  Professor  Bennett,  who  resigned  this  chair  in  1892; 
Associate  Professor  Charles  F.  Kent,  Ph.  D.,  to  be  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  and  History;  Associate  Professor 
John  E.  Hill,  A.  M.,  C.  E.  M.,  to  be  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  ;  Associate  Professor  Hammond  Lamont,  A.  B., 
to  be  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

The  records  and  attainments  of  these  gentlemen  were 
indicated  to  the  Corporation  when  they,  respectively,  began 
their  professorial  labors  with  us.  The  expectations  of  their 
success  then  formed  have  been  quite  fulfilled  in  the  years  of 
their  service  hitherto.  If  they  are  promoted,  Messrs.  Lang- 
don, Gardner,  Kent,  Lamont  and  Hill  will  continue,  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  the  lines  of  teaching  in  which  they 
have  been  engaged.  Mr.  Allinson,  also,  will  still  instruct 
classes  in  Greek,  as  he  has  been  doing,  but  will,  at  the  same 
time,  offer  new  and  more  extended  courses  in  philology.  A 
certain  amount  of  teaching  in  Sanskrit  will  be  possible  for 
him.    In  a  few  years  Indo-Iranian,  Persian  and  Pali  may  be 
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introduced,  though  perhaps  no  time  can  be  given  to  them 
at  present. 

Professor  Allinson  will  prefer  to  devote  his  main  energy  to 
important  philological  work  not  remotely  connected  with  our 
own  speech.  In  addition  to  Greek  philology,  which  appeals 
to  only  a  small  number,  he  will  present  a  course  extending 
beyond  the  conventional  limits  of  Ancient  Latin,  Oscan,  etc., 
which  will  show  the  connection  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Romance  languages.  This  study  is  an  essential  for  all 
advanced  students  in  both  those  departments.  It  would  infringe 
neither  upon  the  courses  offered  by  Professor  Harkness,  nor 
upon  Professor  Langdon's  work,  which  lies  more  exclusively 
in  literature.  Should  demand  arise,  Professor  AlHnson 
would  be  glad  to  fill  out,  what  would  then  form,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Slavic,  a  reasonably  full  cycle  of  study  in 
the  Indo-European  tongues,  by  a  course  in  Celtic,  to  which 
language  universities  are  now  giving  increased  attention. 
This  tendency  has  sound  linguistic  justification,  the  Celtic 
being  an  important  language,  both  on  its  own  account  and 
because  of  its  apparently  intimate  affinity  with  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Latin  stock. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  the 
promotion  of  Assistant  Professor  James  Q.  Dealev,  Ph.  D., 
to  be  Associate  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science. 
Mr.  Dealey  has  thoroughly  justified  the  faith  in  his  abilities 
which  led  to  his  election  to  an  assistant  professorship  three 
years  ago.  He  deserves  and  will  justify  further  promotion. 
Our  improved  system  of  treating  students'  absences  has  been 
mainly  built  up  and  administered  by  Mr.  Dealey,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty's  Committee  on  Absences,  and  it  is  a 
service  for  which  the  University  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful. 

Attendance  upon  class  exercises  has  this  year  been  much 
more  regular  than  previously,  owing  to  pur  new  system  of 
holding  students  to  account.  This  consists  in  dealing  with 
them  individual  by  individual,  according  to  circumstances. 
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mingling  kindly  remonstrance  and  persuasion  with  penalties, 
instead  of  subjecting  them  to  the  working  of  hard  and  fast 
rules.  Much  less  is  made  than  under  our  earlier  regime,  of 
extra  study  assignments  as  retribution  for  absences.  The 
reform  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  So  far  as  the 
inner  life  of  the  University  is  concerned,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  phenomenon  of  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  no  other 
college  comparable  with  ours  in  size  maintains  so  fully  as  we 
are  able  to  do  the  agency  of  personal  influence  in  managing 
students.  Mr.  Dealey  has  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to 
this  work.  He  approaches  the  students  by  appeals  to  their 
interests,  to  their  ambition,  and  to  their  regard  for  their  friends 
and  their  future.  With  one  he  uses  rebuke,  with  another 
pleading,  with  another  threats,  with  still  another,  actual  pen- 
alty. Many  who  at  first  are  often  delinquent  learn  to  prize 
fidelity  and  punctuality.    Only  a  few  are  obdurate. 

For  some  years  previous  to  1 897  our  discipline  considered 
seven  absences  from  the  class  exercises  of  a  term  by  any 
student  as  a  reasonable  number,  and  thirteen  as  the  maxi- 
mum consistent  with  the  student's  proper  work.  This  num- 
ber, it  was  thought,  he  ought  never  to  exceed  unless  on 
account  of  illness  or  other  extraordinary  circumstances. 
Students  absent  less  than  seven  times  each  per  term  were 
deemed  to  deserve  credit,  while  those  absent  over  thirteen 
times,  unless  from  necessity,  were  required,  penal  wise,  to 
perform  extra  study. 

The  last  year  of  the  old  system,  1895-96,  students' absences 
from  class  exercises  ran  in  the  following  percentages: 

Students  absent  over  13  times  a  term  each  -  -  -  -  28.3  per  cent. 
Students  absent  from  7  to  13  times  each  -  -  -  -  ^.7  percent. 
Students  absent  less  than  7  times  each        -      -      -       -    27.  per  cent. 

During  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  year  1896-97, 
which  formed  a  period  of  transition  from  the  old  arrange- 
ment to  the  new,  the  percentages  of  absences  in  the  same 
three  classes  of  cases  were  as  follows : 
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Students  absent  over  13  times  a  term  each 
Students  absent  from  7  to  13  times  each 
Students  absent  less  than  7  times  each  - 


-  22  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

-  38  per  cent. 


The  winter  term  last  past  showed  a  most  gratifying  im- 
provement, the  percentages  named  being,  respectively,  15.8, 
34.6,  and  49.6. 

For  the  year  ending  April  i,  1898,  these  percentages 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Students  having  each  over  13  absences  a  term  from  college 

exercises  -      -      -    19.5  per  cent. 

Students  having  between  7  and  13  -  -  -  -  -  33.5  per  cent. 
Students  having  less  than  7  47.   per  cent. 

The  improvement  indicated  by  the  above  figures  appears 
in  the  decrease  of  the  first  percentage  given,  and  in  the 
increase  of  the  third.  The  first  percentage,  that  denoting  the 
proportion  of  students  absent  over  thirteen  times  each  a 
term,  was  — 

For  three  terms,  1895-6  28.3  per  cent. 

For  two  terms  of  the  year  1896-7  22.   per  cent. 

For  three  terms  of  the  year  1897-8  19.5  per  cent. 

The  third  percentage,  denoting  the  increase  in  students 
absent  less  than  seven  times  each  a  term,  was  — 

For  three  terms,  1895-6  -------      -    27  per  cent. 

For  two  terms,  1896-7  38  per  cent. 

For  three  terms,  1897-8  --------^y  per  cent. 

As  the  year  embraces  49.6  recitation  hours,  thirty-nine 
absences,  or  thirteen  per  term,  in  the  case  of  any  pupil, 
represent  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  his  total  possible  attendance, 
and  twenty  absences  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  Hence,  the 
last  year,  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  students  were  absent  each 
from  8  per  cent,  or  more  of  his  required  class  exerci.ses, 
while  nearly  one-half  of  them  were  absent  each  from  less 
than  4  per  cent,  of  his  required  class  exercises.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  absences  here  discussed  include  those 
which  are  excused,  on  account  of  sickness  or  other  good 
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reasons,  as  well  as  those  unexcused,  the  latter  being  decid- 
edly in  minority. 

During  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  year  1896 — '97, 
only  31  per  cent,  of  the  class  of  1897  were  absent  from 
class  exercises  less  than  seven  times  each ;  the  third  term  of 
the  year,  69  per  cent,  were  absent  less  than  seven  times 
each,  this  being  the  best  record  yet  made  by  any  class 
since  the  system  was  changed. 

For  the  year  beginning  with  the  spring  term  1897  and 
ending  April  i,  1898,  this  percentage  was:  — 

In  the  class  of  1898  48  per  cent. 

In  the  class  of  1899  40  per  cent. 

In  the  class  of  1900  39  per  cent. 

In  the  class  of  1901  (two  terms)  56.7  per  cent. 

During  the  last  year  under  the  old  method,  252  extra 
studies  were  assigned  in  penalty  for  excess  of  absences; 
during  the  last  five  terms  only  twelve  have  been  so 
assigned. 

In  connection  with  this  notice  of  students'  fidelity  st^^ 
punctuality,  I  call  attention  to  the  disuse  by  our  Faculty  of  the 
marking  system   which  prevailed   so  long.     Under  our 
present  system  of  recording  proficiency,  no  student  can  be 
said  to  be  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  in  his  class.    If  you  wish 
to  know  what  record  a  student  has  in  Latin,  in  Physiology, 
or  in  any  other  single  study,  the  Registrar  of  the  University 
can  tell  you,  for  instance,  that  the  student  failed  in  the 
branch  named,  or  that  he  merely  passed  examination  in  iti 
or  that  he  passed  with  credit,  or  with  honor.     He  cannot 
with  certainty  state  whether  the  student  led  his  class  e^^" 
in  that  particular  branch :  still  less  idea  can  he  give  of  the 
man's  rank  in  his  college  class  as  a  whole.    I  consider  this 
a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system  of  record n^g- 
Students  are  as  zealous  in  their  college  work  as 

formerly. 

while  there  is  among  them  much  less  of  foolish  rivaliy- 
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They  seem  to  study  for  genuine  attainments  rather  than  for 
the  sake  of  reputation. 

In  nearly  every  Department  the  instruction  given  this  year 
has  been  ampler,  more  thorough,  and  more  successful  than 
ever  before.  For  considerably  full  details  of  this  teaching  I 
beg  to  refer  the  Corporation  to  the  communications  from  my 
faculty  colleagues  which  will  be  appended  to  this  report.  A 
few  of  the  chief  improvements  are  meantime  sketched  here. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  has  within  the  last  few 
years  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  its  work.  Besides  care- 
ful instruction  in  the  entire  history  of  philosophy,  in  ethics 
theoretical  and  practical,  and  in  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  religion,  we  now  carry  through  each  year  a  thorough 
course  in  philosophical  introduction,  setting  forth  the  main 
problems  of  metaphysics  and  their  typical  solutions.  The 
course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  mental 
attitude  and  method  needed  in  philosophical  discussion,  and 
to  introduce  him  to  the  best  literature.  That  portion  of  this 
course  dealing  with  Ontology  is  carried  by  Professor  Dela- 
barre;  the  Epistemology  by  Professor  Everett;  the  Cos- 
mology by  the  President. 

An  appropriation  voted  last  autumn  has  made  possible 
valuable  additions  to  the  psychological  laboratory.  Besides 
instruments  for  the  delicate  measurement  of  time,  for  record- 
ing some  physiological  processes  most  closely  connected 
with  consciousness,  and  for  measuring  the  thresholds  and 
sensitiveness  of  sensations,  we  have  bought  several  special 
pieces  of  apparatus  intended  for  original  research.  Much 
apparatus  has  also  been  made  in  the  laboratory  and  university 
shops. 

Among  the  researches  of  the  year  have  been  the  investi- 
gation of  a  peculiar  color-phenomenon,  a  study  of  the  relation 
which  eye  movements  bear  to  space  perception,  and  an 
endeavor  to  determine  whether  the  force,  rapidity  and  dura- 
tion of  voluntary  and  involuntary  reaction  movements  possess 
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any  stable  relation  to  individual  temperament  and  character. 
The  work  receiving  main  attention  at  the  laboratory  has 
been  the  preparation  and  application  of  a  series  of  mental 
tests  to  determine  points  of  difference  between  individuals. 
These  tests  have  been  applied  to  some  fifty  different  persons 
and  are  still  in  progress. 

Large  and  extremely  useful  instruction,  theoretical,  histor- 
ical and  practical,  is  given  in  pedagogy.  From  members 
of  the  Senior  class  who  have  completed  the  course  in 
pedagogy  offered  during  the  senior  year,  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Providence  makes  appointments  to  the 
position  of  student-teacher  in  the  High  School.  To  those 
thus  appointed  the  High  School  serves  as  a  school  of  obser- 
vation and  practice  in  connection  with  the  graduate  course 
in  pedagogy.  In  return  for  the  services  rendered,  the  city 
gives  such  a  student-teacher  half  the  pay  of  a  regular  teacher. 
The  time  required  each  day  is  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
usual  period  of  service.  An  unusual  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  student-teachers  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  pedagogy,  and  at  the  same  time  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  teaching.  This  unique  arrangement  has 
elicited  from  educators  much  favorable  comment.  I  am  told 
that  it  has  been  imitated  in  at  least  one  important  quarter. 

The  department  of  art  continues  its  excellent  work  and  its 
popularity.  Its  range  of  teaching  will  unfortunately  be 
somewhat  lessened  next  year  by  the  omission  of  the  courses 
presented  by  Mr.  Isham.  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  in  a  few  years  to  resume  the  art  instruction  thus 
remitted.  Some  of  the  courses  in  Music  have  become  very 
popular,  while  even  the  severer  ones  attract  a  considerable 
number  of  students.  One  recent  graduate,  a  gentleman  of 
the  higkest  ability,  intends  to  devote  his  entire  time  next 
year  to  advanced  work  in  music. 

A  course  in  Sanskrit  and  a  general  course  introductory  to 
the  science  and  study  of  language  have  been  conducted,  also 
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a  new  course  in  Theocritus  and  an  extended  one  in  Aristo- 
tle's Politics,  intended  for  graduates.  Two  courses  in  the 
new-found  poems  of  Bacchylides  should  be  specially  men- 
tioned. In  the  autumn  a  drama  of  scenes  from  the  Odyssey 
was  acted  at  Pembroke  Hall,  a  performance  said  to  reflect 
credit  on  the  Greek  scholarship  of  our  students. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Literature.  The  direct  method  of  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  demanding  from  pupils  brief  daily  themes,  with  fre- 
quent papers  of  a  more  lengthy  and  formal  character,  has 
been  continued.  It  occasions  vast  work  in  theme  reading, 
but  the  results  seem  to  justify  this.  The  introductory  course 
in  English  literature  formerly  conducted  by  different  officers 
one  term  each  has  this  year  been  carried  through  by  Profes- 
sor Bronson  alone.  English  study  has  been  greatly  furthered 
and  enriched  by  the  creation  of  a  choice  special  library  of 
poetry,  essays,  travels,  biography,  letters,  popular  science 
and  history,  kept  conveniently  accessible  to  all.  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Smith,  Mr.  George  F.  Andrews  and  the  classmates  and 
pupils  of  the  late  Professor  Bancroft  have  generously  con- 
tributed to  this  provision. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  and  History  become  more 
popular  and  useful  each  year.  Semitic  scholarship  has  been 
much  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  David  Blaustein  in 
our  corps  of  instructors,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  valuable 
Semitic  books.  A  movement  to  create  a  biblical  seminary 
library  has  already  met  with  much  success.  A  Biblical  Re- 
search Club  numbering  a  hundred  members  holds  monthly 
meetings,  which  are  addressed  by  distinguished  specialists. 

Commendable  work  is  doing  in  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  A  separate  report 
for  the  consideration  of  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of  the 
University  has  been  prepared  and  sent  out,  setting  forth  the 
needs  and  deserts  of  these  technical  departments.  Instruc- 
tion  in    mechanical   drawing   is  much  assisted  by  some 
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choice  models  recently  presented,  among  them  several  of 
peculiar  value  from  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company. 
A  large  room  in  Sayles  Hall  basement  is  used  as  a  mecliani- 
cal  engineering  laboratory,  being  made  to  serve  reasonably 
well,  although  not  sufficiently  ample  for  the  purpose.  Steam 
pumps  for  pump  tests  have  been  installed  and  apparatus  for 
auxiliary  steam  testing  constructed.  Steam  calorimeters 
have  been  set  up  in  the  boiler  house.  A  hot-water  meter 
has  been  inserted  in  the  return  pipe  of  the  steam  heating 
plant,  so  arranged  that  the  amount  of  water  returned  to  the 
boilers  during  any  period  can  be  measured  and  that  the 
meter  can  be  tested  at  any  time. 

In  Geology,  besides  the  usual  field  work,  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  visit  locaH- 
ties  of  special  palaiontological  and  stratigraphical  interest 
in  Attleborough  and  Plainfield,  Mass.  A  valuable  collec- 
tion of  fossils  for  class  illustration  has  been  purchased  in 
Germany,  together  with  a  group  of  excellent  restorations  in 
zinc  type  metal  of  twelve  carboniferous  labyrinthodonts, 
made  by  Fritsch.  An  important  and  very  welcome  collec- 
tion of  typical  rocks  has  been  received  from  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

Equipment  for  instruction  in  Comparative  Anatomy  h^s 
been  improved  by  the  purchase  of  thirty  excellent  com- 
pound microscopes,  several  pieces  of  physiological  apparatus, 
the  erection  of  an  animal  house,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
house-boat,  used  as  a  shore  laboratory.    The  Museum  has 
been  enriched  by  a  collection  of  marine  animals  made  by 
the  students  during  the  spring  vacation  of  1 897,  at  wh/ch 
time  the  steamer    John  M.  Long  '*  was  chartered,  and  a  sur- 
vey made  of  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay.    The  depart- 
ment library  grows  rapidly.    No  less  than  forty  scientific 
journals  regularly  come  to  it.    Advanced  students  attend 
the  clinics  at  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital.    Excursions  are 
made  to  the  State  Institutions  at  Cranston,  and  to  the 
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Filtration  Plant  at  Pawtucket.  A  class  of  ten  spent  the 
spring  vacation  at  the  Biological  Station  at  Woods  Holl. 

The  men  students  in  this  department  have  contributed  $50 
to  support  the  University  Table  at  the  Zoological  Station  in 
Naples.  An  equal  amount,  earned  by  the  women  students 
in  the  department  with  their  own  hands,  was  contributed  by 
them  to  support  the  •*  Woman's  Table  "  at  the  same  Institu- 
tion. Graduate  students  in  the  department  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  working  at  the  shore  during  the  spring  term,  while 
resident  students,  are  provided  with  rare  material  for  anatom- 
ical and  embryological  research.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Medical  School  of  Harvard  University,  the  Physiological  and 
Biological  Departments  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Clark  University,  Officers  of  our  Anatomi- 
cal Laboratory  are  supporting  a  scientific  journal.  Some  of 
them  are  also  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Zoological 
Bulletin. 

The  Department  of  Botany  now  offers  courses  in  Medical 
Botany,  Histology  and  Cryptogamic  Botany,  and  is  pre- 
pared for  graduate  as  well  as  undergraduate  work.  Large 
classes  elect  the  new  courses  and  commendable  interest  and 
efficiency  are  manifest.  Professor  Bailey  has  raised  among 
friends — graduates  and  others — a  fund  of  over  $1060  for  the 
purchase  of  botanical  materials,  charts  and  models.  Impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made  in  the  botanical  labora- 
tories. The  Herbaria  collections  have  been  much  increased, 
and  we  have  500  new  histological  preparations,  nearly  all 
made  in  the  laboratory.  The  1200  or  more  pamphlets, 
mostly  the  gift  of  Professor  Bailey,  have  been  catalogued. 
A  fine  series  of  physiological  wall  charts  as  well  as  a 
number  of  portraits  have  been  donated  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Smith. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  Lyman  Gymnasium  in  1891, 
Physical  Training  has  been  compulsory  for  every  under- 
graduate.   The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  good  attend- 
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ance  and  excellent  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
Compulsory  gymnasium  work  began  in  December  and  ended 
March  third.  On  this  date  an  exhibition  of  the  system  of 
training  employed  at  the  University  was  given  in  Infantry 
Hall.  Nearly  six  hundred  students  went  through  the  exer- 
cises together,  in  presence  of  an  equal  number  of  visitors, 
many  of  whom  were  educators  from  abroad.  The  question 
whether  the  training  of  the  body  should  form  part  of  col- 
lege curricula  has  been  of  late  much  discussed  throughout 
America.  It  is  thought  that  the  success  of  our  department 
this  year  and  the  demonstration  at  its  close  have  done  much 
to  solve  the  problem. 

The  Library  has  been  used  the  past  year  more  than  ever. 
Reference  and  investigation  in  connection  with  class-room 
work  have  been  marked  features.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  volumes  have  been  purchased  and  1 590  acquired  by 
gift.  The  Library,  with  the  various  Seminary  libraries,  now 
numbers  100.000  bound  volumes  and  30,000  pamphlets. 
A  shelf-list  is  well  advanced  and  three  cataloguers  are  at 
work  in  preparing  .a  thorough  card-catalogue.  An  ex- 
tremely important  addition  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Library 
was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Reference  Librarian,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  assist  and 
advise  the  students  in  their  reading  and  research. 

The  small  number  of  books  added  by  purchase  this  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  expense  for  binding,  for  con- 
tinuations of  books  published  in  parts,  and  for  periodicals 
has  exhausted,  and  in  fact  exceeded  the  regular  income  of 
the  library  fund.  It  has  thus  been  impossible  this  year  to 
buy  any  books  for  any  departments  except  History,  Botany 
and  Philosophy,  for  which  special  funds  are  available. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  generosity  of 
Messrs.  Charles  H.  Smith  and  George  F.  Andrews  in  re- 
plenishing our  supply  of  easily  accessible  books.  Important 
gifts  from  Mr.  R.  I.  Gammell  of  the  class  of  1872,  Dr. 
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George  B.  Peck  of  the  class  of  1864,  and  Alfred  E.  Giles, 
Esq.,  of  the  class  of  1844  should  also  be  mentioned. 

From  the  pupils  of  the  late  Professor  Bancroft  was  re- 
ceived a  memorial  collection  consisting  of  the  Standard 
Library  Edition  of  the  works  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Hawthorne,  Holmes  and  Whittier,  to  which  have  been  added 
the  works  of  Poe  and  Bret  Harte.  This  has  been  placed  in 
a  case  in  the  Reading  Room.  There  is  thus  available  for 
the  encouragement  of  general  culture  reading  a  Select 
Library  of  the  best  and  most  attractive  works  in  English, 
comprising  the  divisions  of  Poetry,  Fiction,  Essays,  Travels 
and  Popular  Science.  While  many  of  these  volumes  were 
already  in  the  Library  they  were  virtually  lost  in  the  multi- 
tude of  other  books.  In  their  present  separate  location  they 
are  readily  found,  and  gratifying  use  is  made  of  them. 

The  Library  has  received  from  the  British  Government  a 
valuable  set  of  the  Challenge  Reports.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  Address  Book  of  Living  Graduates  published  in 
December,  the  Librarian  has  edited  and  printed  a  list  of 
over  two  thousand  non-graduates,  1800-1897. 

Instruction  in  military  science  and  tactics  has  been  at 
once  popular  and  thorough.  The  discipline  of  the  cadets, 
the  promptness  with  which  they  execute  manoeuvres,  and 
their  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  drill,  show  a  distinct 
advance  in  proficiency  over  that  attained  hitherto.  Much 
of  the  progress  made  is  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
petitive system  of  appointment  to  office.  Target  prac- 
tice was  improved  by  the  substitution  of  smokelesss  for 
black  powder.  The  use  of  paper  targets  increased  the 
interest  of  the  cadets  in  this  branch,  as  each  was  able  to 
take  with  him  the  visible  evidence  of  his  skill.  The  cadets 
electing  theoretical  instruction  were  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  advanced  or  second  year  men  pursued  a  course 
of  study  in  military  campaigns.  In  each  section  many  of  the 
principles  taught  were  illustrated  by  problems  m  Kriegssptel, 
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Electric  lights  and  a  good  floor  over  the  concrete  change 
the  armory  from  a  dark,  dusty  room,  to  a  bright  and 
clean  place  for  assembly  and  practice.  Another  impor- 
tant advance  is  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  Kriegssfcil  blocks. 
These  were  made  in  the  University  workshops  of  material 
bought  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  were  painted  by  the  students 
of  the  theoretical  course. 

In  view  of  the  progress  in  this  department,  the  not  un- 
expected withdrawal  of  Captain  Murray  to  join  his  regiment 
in  active  military  service  is  a  source  of  deep  regret.  The 
following  order  reached  me  on  the  8th  inst. 

Special  Orders,    \  IIEADQLTARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 

V  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

No.  132.  1  Was^hittgtoii^  Jttne  6,  iSql^. 

Extract. 

m  *  *  *  * 

8.  By  direction  of  the  President,  Captain  Cunliffe  H.  Murray.  4th 
Cavalry,  is  relieved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  from  duty  at  the  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  will  proceed  to  join  his  troop. 
The  travel  enjoined  is  necessary  for  the  public  service. 

)K  «  «  «  « 

By  command  of  Major  General  Miles: 

H.  C.  CORBIN, 
Adjutant  General. 

Professor  Murray's  departure  makes  it  peculiarly  proper 
to  reflect  on  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  military 
department  under  his  administration.'  From  the  time  of  his 
accession  to  the  University,  the  progress  of  the  battalion  in 
discipline  and  in  technical  knowledge  has  been  marked.  Its 
discipline  has  exerted  a  healthy  influence,  not  only  on  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  drills,  but  on  the  College  at 
large,  aiding  to  establish  a  finer  personal  bearing  on  the 
part  of  each  student  and  to  increase  respect  for  authority. 
This  wholesome  influence  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
University.  The  militia  of  the  State  has  been  favorably  affected 
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by  it.  Professor  Murray  has  given  much  attention  to  prac- 
tical military  work,  teaching  the  tactics  used  today  in  actual 
conflicts.  It  was  not  until  after  our  introduction  of  practice 
in  the  extended  order  that  the  militia  also  began  drill  of  this 
kind.  Graduates  of  our  battalion  have  been  welcomed  as 
oflScers  in  the  State  organization,  where  they  have  proved 
very  efficient.  Their  experience  and  methods  have  been  of 
great  value  to  other  officers,  stimulating  study  in  the  tactics 
of  actual  warfare,  in  the  care  of  troops  in  field  and  camp, 
and,  generally,  in  the  practical  as  contrasted  with  the  merely 
ornamental  training  of  men  under  arms. 

When  the  first  call  came  to  Rhode  Island  for  Volunteers 
in  the  present  war,  a  number  of  our  students  and  recent 
graduates  enlisted.  Captain  Murray  was  early  detailed  to 
the  camp  and  remained  there  until  the  regiment  marched 
from  the  State.  His  large  practical  experience,  his  interest 
in  his  work,  his  tireless  devotion  to  the  organization  of  the 
regiment  in  its  many  intricate  details,  his  help  to  officers  and 
men  in  the  execution  of  unaccustomed  duties,  were  of  incal- 
culable service  and  deserve  the  fullest  gratitude  and  com- 
mendation. Without  underrating  the  other  influences  which 
aided  in  the  prompt  equipment  and  organization  of  the 
Rhode  Island  regiment,  Brown  University  may  well  feel 
proud  of  the  extent  of  its  contribution  to  this  result. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  in  correction  of  an  impression 
that  our  young  men  have  been  urged  to  enlist  in  the  Nation's 
service.  This  belief  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  facts.  It  has 
been  felt  that  our  students  should  put  themselves  in  the 
most  perfect  readiness  to  meet  serious  emergencies  if  such 
should  come,  and  that  their  fine  training  arid  equipment 
should  be  made  as  effective  as  possible  in  preparation  for 
such  contingencies.  A  series  of  extra  drills  in  practical 
field  work  was  instituted  and  largely  attended.  The  early 
uncertainty  as  to  Spain's  possible  tactics  made  these  precau- 
tionary measures  wise  and  necessary.    But  students  have 
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not  been  urged  to  enlist.  They  have  been  counselled  to 
regard  national  affairs  with  calmness,  and  to  reflect  very 
seriously  before  engaging  themselves  for  actual  service. 
The  attitude  of  all  connected  with  the  military  department 
has  been  eminently  conservative,  perhaps  too  much  so,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  held  back  many  students  who 
would  otherwise  have  volunteered. 

The  circular  to  the  Alumni  gives  a  list  of  the  books,  arti- 
cles and  reviews  published  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
this  year.  The  list  covers  several  pages,  and  indicates  in 
the  authors  named  gratifying  enterprise  and  studiousness 
and  a  progressive  spirit.  This  literary  product  embraces  a 
number  of  comprehensive  volumes,  like  Packard's  •*  Entom- 
ology," Sears's  **  Occasional  Address,"  Kent's  **  History  of 
the  Hebrew  People,"  and  Manly's  Pre-Shaksperean  Drama," 
which  cannot  but  exert  considerable  influence  in  the  world 
of  scholarship.  Probably,  however,  these  larger  works  are 
not  on  the  whole  any  more  creditable  to  the  Universty  than 
the  much  more  numerous  translations,  brochures,  criticisms, 
reviews  and  notes  put  forth  by  other  members  of  our  teach- 
ing body. 

In  addition  to  its  activity  in  teaching  and  in  authorship, 
the  Faculty  performs  a  large  amount  of  work,  administrative 
in  nature.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  most  thorough  and 
expeditious  manner,  the  officers  of  instruction  are  organized 
into  a  number  of  committees.  Every  gentleman  in  the 
Faculty  serves  on  at  least  one  of  these,  and  several  are 
members  of  two  or  more  each. 

There  is  a  committee  on  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 
It  determines  who  shall  be  enrolled  as  members  of  that 
class,  recommends  to  the  Faculty  preparatory  schools  from 
which  admission  by  certificate  may  be  allowed,  and  reports 
to  the  Faculty,  after  due  warning  to  the  school,  the  case  of 
any  school  whose  students  received  on  certificate  show 
defective  preparation.    This  committee  also  considers  from 
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time  to  time  the  requirements  for  admission  to  College, 
and  recommends  to  the  Faculty  such  changes  of  require- 
meuts  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

A  committee  on  the  curriculum  considers  and  determines 
the  propriety  of  introducing  new  courses  of  study  proposed 
by  officers  of  instruction,  fixes  the  years  and  terms  in  the 
curriculum  when  such  new  courses  shall  be  introduced, 
assigns  time  values  to  all  courses  of  study,  and  advises  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  in  arranging  the  recitation  sche- 
dule each  term.  The  problems  of  best  studies  and  study 
values  are  much  discussed  now,  and  this  committee  makes 
effort  to  keep  itself  and  the  Faculty  abreast  of  the  best  edu- 
cational opinion  upon  them.  This  able  and  important  com- 
mittee has  its  progressive  and  its  conservative  wing,  a  happy 
combination,  which  assures  us  that  our  courses  of  study  will 
be  reformed  when  true  occasion  arises,  yet  never  precipi- 
tately. 

A  committee  on  the  admission  of  students  to  advanced 
standing  investigates  the  cases  of  all  applicants  for  admis- 
sion from  other  colleges  and  universities  and  assigns  them  to 
their  proper  classes  and  places.  It  also  ej^ercises  super- 
vision over  the  record  of  any  undergraduate  candidate  for  a 
degree  whose  course  of  study  has  for  any  reason  been 
broken,  advising  him  how  to  complete  it  and,  when  best, 
urging  him  to  do  so.  This  committee,  still  further,  acts  as 
a  council  of  advice  for  any  student  who  may  wish  to  consult 
it  in  choosing  courses  of  study. 

A  committee  on  special  students  arranges  the  studies  of 
all  students  not  candidates  for  degrees.  All  such  students 
are  required  to  present  themselves  to  this  committee  for 
registration  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  The  committee 
canvasses  each  case  and  assigns  such  work  as  it  deems 
proper,  rejecting  candidates  who  do  not  show  sufficient  pre- 
paration, earnestness  or  maturity.  This  committee  also 
exercises  a  constant  oversight  over  the  work  of  all  special 
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Students,  placing  on  probation  or  otherwise  disciplining  those 
who  do  not  maintain  a  satisfactory  standing.  In  many  de- 
tails the  work  of  this  committee  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  committee  on  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

There  is  a  separate  committee  on  graduate  students  and 
their  studies.  It  receives  the  applications  of  all  persons 
desiring  to  pursue  studies  for  graduate  degrees,  determines 
who  shall  be  enrolled,  procures  and  examines  the  courses  of 
study  proposed  by  the  different  officers  of  instruction  for 
such  as  are  enrolled,  sees  that  examinations  are  duly  held, 
reports  to  the  Faculty  such  students  as  have  completed 
the  courses  of  study  assigned,  and  supervises  generally  the 
work  of  graduate  students.  The  public  examinations  of 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of 
non-resident  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  are 
conducted  by  this  committee,  acting  with  those  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  have  had  in  charge  the  instruction  of 
the  candidates  and  any  other  officers  of  professorial  rank  in 
the  departments  in  which  the  candidates  are  examined. 

As  indicated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Report,  a  committee 
on  absences  considers  such  cases  of  absence  from  college 
exercises  as  may  from  time  to  time  require  special  atten- 
tion, and  applies  the  regulations  governing  the  same.  Most 
of  this  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  who  holds 
an  office  hour  on  given  days  each  week,  summoning  to 
meet  him  then  all  students  who  seem  to  have  been  unduly 
absent.  Grave  cases  he  lays  before  his  committee.  The 
very  gravest,  apparently  meriting  suspension,  are  referred 
to  the  President,  with  whom,  and  not  with  the  Faculty  as  a 
whole,  finally  rests  every  case  of  severe  discipline. 

The  committee  on  athletic  and  other  student  organizations 
exercises  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  athletic 
and  other  student  associations  using  the  name  of  Brown 
University,  and  makes  and  enforces  rules  governing  the 
same.    This  committee  investigates  the   record   of  each 
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candidate  for  place  on  any  athletic  team,  approves  or  disap- 
proves proposed  schedules  of  games,  and  decides  many 
other  questions  of  importance  relating  to  organi^tions  hav- 
ing a  student  membership. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief  description  to  give  the 
Corporation  an  adequate  notion  of  the  time  and  labor  which 
this  extensive  committee  work  involves.  Besides  frequent 
and  often  lengthy  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  important 
questions,  the  work  of  each  committee  requires  from  its 
members  numberless  personal  consultations  with  students 
and  others,  the  investigation  of  many  complicated  and  puz- 
zling problems  in  theory  and  in  fact,  and  a  large  amount  of 
correspondence. 

University  extension  teaching,  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
this  phrase,  has  not  this  year  been  extensively  pressed. 
Partly  owing  to  people's  poverty,  and  partly,  doubtless,  for 
other  reasons,  extra  fores  teaching  in  this  form  has  not 
proved  as  popular  as  I  anticipated  when  we  began  it.  The 
University,  however,  bestows  each  year  a  larger  and  larger 
benefaction  upon  the  community  in  the  way  of  lectures  and 
addresses  which  are  easily  accessible  and  in  most  cases  free 
to  men  and  women  not  members  of  the  University.  A 
lengthy  list  of  such  addresses  is  contained  in  the  annual 
circular  to  the  Alumni,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  different  students  have  been 
connected  with  the  University  this  year,  fifty-eight  less  than 
last  year.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-six  students  have  been 
in  actual  attendance,  the  residue  of  twenty  being  candidates 
for  the  Master's  degree  studying  in  absentia.  Included  in 
the  866  were  149  undergraduate  women,  distributed  in 
classes  and  by  terms  as  follows: 
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First  Term.  Second  Term.  Third  Term. 

Seniors,                    20  20  20 

Juniors,                     34  34  34 

Sophomores,              36  37  36 

Freshmen,                 27  27  27 

Specials,                   31  31  30 

148  149  147 

Following  is  a  similar  tabulation  of  the  undergraduate  men: 

First  Term.  Second  Term.  Third  Ter^- 

Seniors,                   103                    106  107 

Juniors,                    121                     134  133 

Sophomores,             109                    124  119 

Freshmen,                138                    136  131 

Specials,                  147                    95  86 

618  595  576 

Of  the  loi  graduate  students,  thirty-nine  were  women. 
The  graduates,  it  will  be  seen,  constitute  about  eight  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  student  body.  The  time  is  near 
when  this  growing  section  of  the  University's  work  m^^^ 
be  erected  into  a  School  or  Department  by  itself,  witl^  ^ 
thorough  organization. 

In  the  University  exclusive  of  the  Women's  College, 
following  classes  have  been  actually  taught  this  year,  fj^^ 
number  of  pupils  which  each  class  comprised  is  appended 
to  its  name. 

Cosmology  19  ;  Advanced  Psychology  [three  terms]  3^ 
5  and  10;  Elementary  Psychology  [three  terms]  71,  58  and 
22  ;  History  of  Greek  Philosophy  18;  Theoterical  Ethics 
[two  terms]  30  and  9 ;  Ontology  9 ;  History  of  Mediaeval 
Philosophy  14;  Casuistry  [two  terms]  16  and  9;  Practical 
Ethics  108  and  108;  Epistemology  7;   Recent  and  Con- 
temporary Philosophy   15;   Philosophy  of   Religion  15; 
Logic  130;    Educational  Theories  15;   Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary 14,  17  and  16;   Institutes  of  Pedagogy  31  ;  Practical 
Pedagogy  21. 
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United  States  Political  History  40  ;  English  Political  His- 
tory 13  and  18;  Mediaeval  History  of  Europe  136;  Con- 
stitutional and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  14  and 
37  ;  Modern  History  of  Europe  183  ;  American  History  5  ; 
European  Histor>'  23  ;  History  of  the  French  Revolution 
128;  History  of  the  Renaissance  73  ;  Practical  Exercises  in 
American  History  6  and  6. 

Municipal  Functions  14;  Principles  of  Social  Science 
90;  Development  of  Social  Theory  6;  Social  Problems  75 
and  60;  Social  Philosophy  6;  Municipal  Functions  34; 
The  State  50;  Political  Theory  8;  International  Law  48; 
United  States  Constitutions  13;  Study  of  Constitutions  4 ; 
Torts  and  Criminal  Law  68  ;  Common  Law  50 ;  Evidence 
47. 

History  of  Economics  71  ;  Economic  Questions  13  ;  His- 
tory of  Economic  Thought  4 ;  Analysis  of  Economic  Life 
59;  Money  and  Banking  7;  Public  Finance  9;  Present 
Economic  Systems  22. 

Ancient  Art  63  ;  Modern  Art  12  and  14;  Christian  and 
Mediaeval  Art  67 ;  Art  of  the  Renaissance  69 ;  Criticism  of 
Art  15  ;  Design  5  ;  Advanced  Design  3,  5  and  14;  Domestic 
Architecture  8 ;  The  Orders  9  and  8 ;  Advanced  Design  1 1 
and  17. 

Musical  Harmony  7 ;  Harmonic  Analysis  5 ;  Musical 
Introduction  I  and  54;  Fugue  2;  Harmonization  6; 
Double  Counterpoint  4;  Simple  Counterpoint  4  ;  Sacred 
Music  4;   Nineteenth  Century  Music  and  Musicians  59. 

Sanskrit  5,  2  and  14. 

Plato  7  ;  Lysias  and  Composition  69 ;  Attic  Orators  20 ; 
Greek  Tragedy  25  and  20;  Plato  and  History  68;  Lucian 
and  Aristophanes  17;  Homer  and  Greek  Literature  63; 
Greek  Drama  13. 

Livy90;  Horace  30;  Origin  of  Latin  Poetry  and  Drama 
38;  Cicero  83;  Catullus  Tibullus  and  Propertius  28;  Poetry 
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of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Augustan  Age  28;  Tacitus  79  ; 
Satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  31  ;  Poetry  of  the  Silver 
Age  26. 

Poets  and  Prose  Writers  from  Spenser  to  Arnold  96,  77 
and  69 ;  Tennyson  9 ;  English  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  2,  i,  13  and  6;  Shakespere  14,  11  and  7;  English 
Literature  from  Dryden  to  Cowper  3,  3  and  2 ;  Spenser  1  ; 
Chaucer  15;  The  English  Novel  8,  11  and  7  ;  American 
Literature  53,  53  and  67  ;  Anglo-Saxon  4,  3  and  2  ;  Brown- 
ing 6;  Bacon  4;  Chaucer  14;  Arnold,  Rosetti,  Swinburne 
4;  Milton  6;  History  of  the  English  Language  10. 

Public  Speaking  66,  44  and  25  ;  Advanced  Public  Speak- 
ii^g  5 1  4  2ind  4;  Advanced  English  Composition  30,  21  and 
10  ;  Oral  Discussion  of  Social  and  Political  Questions  9,  6 
and  6 ;  Practical  Rhetoric  202,  189  and  172  ;  Argumentative 
Composition  146,  149  and  116. 

Elementary  German  122;  Lessing  96;  Goethe's  Faust 
31,  32  and  24;  Intermediate  German  115;  Schiller  87; 
Nineteenth  Century  Prose  106;  Goethe  81. 

Practice  in  Writing  and  Speaking  French  15,  16  and  13; 
French  Language  151,  150  and  135  ;  French  Literature  29, 
27  and  31  ;  Elementary  French  43,  44  and  54. 

Modern  Italian  10,  7  and  5  ;  Sixteenth  Century  Classics 
2  and  2 ;  Dante  in  English  5,  7  and  6;  Spanish  4. 

Elementary  Hebrew  6  and  5  ;  The  Psalms  4  and  3 ;  His- 
torical Hebrew  4 ;  Gospel  of  Mark  5  ;  Gospel  of  Luke  5  : 
The  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  5  ;  Jewish  History  and  Lit- 
erature 22  and  22;  New  Testament  History  36;  Biblical 
Aramaic  2  and  i  ;  Syriac  2;  Assyrian  3,  2  and  i. 

Integral  Calculus  20;  Analytic  Geometry  40;  Geometry 
150;  Spherical  Trigonometry  7 ;  Differential  Equations  6 
and  6 ;  Modern  Algebra  3, 4  and  3  ;  Applications  of  Calca- 
lus  16;  Analytical  Geometry  33;  Algebra  151;  Special 
Algebra  3  and  2  ;  Differential  Calculus  27  ;  Trigonometry 
151  ;  Determinants  7. 
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Machine  Drawing  8 ;  Machine  Design  4;  Lettering  12, 
2  and  1 3 ;  Freehand  Drawing  34  and  29 ;  Elementary 
Mechanical  Drawing  28  and  32  ;  Shades  and  Shadows  18; 
Mechanical  Constructive  Drawing  4;  Machine  Drawing 
1 3 ;  Machine  Design  4  and  8 ;  Descriptive  Geometry  36 
and  33;  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Machine  Drawing  11 
and  4;  Gearing  3. 

Laboratory  Investigations  in  Civil  Engineering  2,  2  and 
3;  Masonry  and  Structures  21  and  21;  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neering and  Structures  9,  9  and  9 ;  Railroad  Engineering 
and  Geodesy  18  and  18;  Surveying  and  Topography  ii 
and  1 1  ;  Structures  10;  Surveying  8  ;  Railroad  Engineer- 
ing 8  ;  Hydraulic  and  Sanitary  Engineering  12  ;  Roads  and 
Pavements  12;  Investigations  12. 

Kinematics  7 ;  Steam  Engineering  7 ;  Materials  of  En- 
gineering 7  and  7 ;  Steam  Engineering  7  and  7 ;  Thermo- 
dynamics 6;  Work  Shop  11,  18  and  16;  Mechanics  of 
Solids  20,  18  and  18;  Mechanics  of  Fluids  10  and  10. 

General  Astronomy  25,  12  and  12  ;  Practical  Astronomy 
1 1  and  9 ;  Electrical  Engineering  7,  8  and  8 ;  Advanced 
Physics  2,  T  and  i;  Elementary  Physics  85,75  and  67; 
Physical  Laboratory  26,  25  and  21  ;  Advanced  Laboratory 
Course  i,  i  and  i. 

Descriptive  Chemistry  136,  115  and  83 ;  Qualitative 
Analysis  56  and  39;  Quantitative  Analysis  56  and  39; 
Organic  Chemistry  56,  39  and  1 1  ;  Special  Quantitative 
Analysis  16;  Assaying  11;  Cleansing  of  Wool  11. 

General  Geology  40  and  28 ;  Anthropology  28 ;  Zo- 
ology 45  and  38;  Vertebrate  Anatomy  43  and  26;  Verte- 
brate Dissection  48  and  41  ;  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System  17  and  13;  Physiology  17,  18,  26  and  18;  Bacter- 
iology 14;  Comparative  Embryology  6;  Inverterate  Dis- 
section 41  ;  Normal  Histology  28. 

Vegetable  Morphology,  Physiology  and  Economic  Bot- 
any 67,  56  and  48 ;  Histology  and  Embryology  of  Phaeno- 
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gams  11,8  and  4;  Structure  of  Cryptogams  8,  7  and  7; 
Taxonomy  of  Phaenogams  2  ;  Medical  Botany  2  ;  Higher 
Cryptogams  7. 

Military  Science  15,  15  and  15  ;  Bibliography  3. 

The  classes  named  in  this  long  table  do  not  include  those 
carried  on  at  the  Women's  College,  Pembroke  Hall.  These 
are  as  follows :  the  number  of  the  pupils  in  each  class  being 
appended  to  its  title :  — 

Psychology  24  and  19;  Theoretical  Ethics  10;  Practical 
Ethics  55  and  54;  Logic  13. 

Plato's  Republic  13  and  12;  Sophocles  17,  12  and  9; 
Lysias  14;  Homer  14;  Horace  25  ;  Catullus  22;  Juvenal 
21  ;  Livy  19;  Cicero  19;  Tacitus  19. 

Advanced  French  Literature  8,  8  and  9;  Elementary 
French  Literature  24,  27  and  27;  Dante  in  English  26,  28 
and  28;  French  Composition  20,  15  and  15;  Elementary 
French  11,  lO  and  10;  Goethe's  Faust  19,  18  and  14; 
Lessing  26;  Schiller  25  ;  Goethe  27  and  10;  Elementary 
German  24,  24  and  25. 

Introductory  Biology  12,  11  and  10;  Hygiene  and 
Sanitation  9,  9  and  7 ;  Astronomy  40,  29  and  28 ;  Ele- 
mentary Rhetoric  50,  49  and  48;  Argumentation  35,  33 
and  33  ;  English  Literature  35,  29  and  30. 

General  Medieval  History  38;  General  Modern  History 
38  ;  History  of  the  Renaissance  17. 

Botany  10,  9  and  8. 

Social  Science  29,  27  and  25. 

Geometry  30  ;  Algebra  29;  Trigonometry  28  ;  Chemistry 
30,  24  and  19. 

History  of  Ancient  Art  i  5  ;  Early  Christian  and  Medieval 
Art  10;  Art  of  the  Renaissance  19;  Hebrevsr  History  12. 
1 1  and  12. 

The  dedication,  on  November  27,  1897,  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
the  new  building  for  the  Women's  College,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  this  College  as  a  Department  in  the  University,  sug- 
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gest  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  movement  thus  crowned. 

The  first  action  by  the  Government  of  the  University  on 
the  question  of  admitting  women  to  the  privileges  of  the 
University  was  taken  by  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  April  lo,  1874,  on  the  receipt  of  an  application 
by  a.  young  woman  to  be  admitted  to  College.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  it  inadvisable  at  that  time  to  recommend  the 
opening  of  the  College  to  women  students.  This  report 
was  adopted  by  the  Corporation  on  June  25,  same  year. 

The  subject  received  more  or  less  attention  in  Corporation 
meetings  and  President's  Reports  every  year,  until,  in  June, 
1888,  it  was  referred  to  the  Gammell  Committee,  whose 
opinions  I  cited  at  some  length  in  my  Report  of  June,  1891. 
At  its  annual  meeting  in  September,  1888,  the  Corporation 
requested  the  Faculty  to  provide  a  mode  in  which  young 
women  might  be  admitted  to  college  examinations  and 
receive  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  same.  The  Faculty 
prepared  a  plan,  which  was  laid  before  the  Corporation  on 
September  3,  1890,  and  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
September  2,  1891. 

On  June  21,  1892,  the  Board  of  Fellows  received  from  the 
Faculty  and  adopted  recommendations  making  women  who 
had  passed  the  required  examinations  eligible  for  each  col- 
lege and  university  degree.  By  another  vote  on  June  23, 
1892,  to  women  already  holding  Bachelors'  degrees,  and  to 
other  women  of  liberal  education  who  might  secure  special 
permission,  there  were  opened,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  men, 
all  courses  of  instruction  intended  for  graduate  students. 

As  a  result  of  this  extension  to  women  of  University  privi- 
leges, there  arose,  in  October,  1891,  a  Women's  College, 
technically  and  legally  under  the  University  only  so  far  as 
its  examinations  were  concerned,  yet,  in  effect,  a  department 
of  the  University,  because  of  the  close  connection  inevit- 
ably subsisting  between  examinations  and  the  prepara- 
tion therefor.     Instruction  was  unofficial,  being  provided 
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for  privately,  but  all  the  examinations  were  official,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  and  by  the  authority  of  the  University. 
Thirteen  young  women  were  enrolled  for  the  collegiate  year 
1891-92.  In  i892-'93  the  number  increased  to  thirty-nine; 
a  building  was  hired  for  their  accommodation,  and  Louis  F. 
Snow,  A.  M.,  became  Dean  and  Treasurer  of  the  institution. 
The  next  year  eighty-two  women  were  enrolled.  These 
numbers  are,  of  course,  exclusive  of  women  then  pursuing 
graduate  studies  at  the  University. 

In  February,  1895,  ^  committee  of  ladies  was  organized  to 
raise  funds  for  a  Recitation  Hall  for  use  by  the  Women's 
Classes.  Plans  for  such  a  building  and  proposals  for  the 
location  of  the  same  were  submitted  to  the  Advisory  and 
Executive  Committee.  They  were  approved  April  14,  1896, 
the  Committee  recommending  that  **  whenever  the  necessary 
funds  therefor  should  be  provided  and  satisfactory  terms  as 
to  the  uses  of  such  building  agreed  upon,  the  Corporation 
permit  such  a  building  to  be  placed  on  the  University's 
Meeting- street  lot."  This  recommendation  the  Corpora- 
tion adopted  in  June. 

Also  in  June,  1896,  the  Corporation  enacted  as  follows: — 

The  relations  of  graduate  women  to  Brown  Universit)' 
remaining  as  hitherto,  the  Corporation  of  the  University 
undertakes,  as  follows,  to  provide  instruction  for  undergradu- 
ate women. 

1 .  There  is  hereby  established  a  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  be  known  as  the  Women's  College  in  Brown 
University. 

2.  The  President  of  the  University  shall  be  charged  with 
the  general  direction,  supervision  and  government  of  this 
College,  as  of  other  departments  of  the  University. 

3.  The  immediate  charge  of  the  College,  in  respect  to 
registration,  teaching,  government  and  discipline,  shall  be 
devolved,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  on  the 
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Dean  of  the  Women's  College,  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  Corporation.  His  salary,  fixed  by  the  Corporation 
from  year  to  year,  shall  be  paid  from  the  Women's  College 
fund,  described  in  paragraph  7.  Besides  the  immediate  and 
regular  duties  of  his  office,  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  Col- 
lege, as  a  member  of  the  University  faculty,  shall  perform 
such  general  faculty  duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required  of  him. 

4.  The  immediate  financial  management  of  the  Women's 
College  shall  also  be  devolved  on  the  Dean,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  President.  As  the  agent  of 
the  Treasurer  he  shall  make  out  and  collect  all  bills  due  the 
College,  and  shall,  on  the  President's  order,  pay  all  sums 
which  it  may  owe,  carefully  giving  and  taking  receipts  and 
keeping  accurate  accounts.  These  accounts  shall  be  audited 
yearly  by  some  person  whom  the  Advisory  and  Executive 
Committee  shall  appoint. 

5.  The  instruction  in  the  Women's  College  shall  be 
given  by  professors  and  instructors  in  Brown  University  who 
may  be  willing  to  render  this  service  and  at  the  same  time 
able  to  do  so  without  impairing  the  quality  or  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  their  work  in  the  University  proper.  Teach- 
ing in  the  Women's  College  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  per 
hour,  week,  or  term,  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Dean 
and  the  President,  according  to  the  income  of  the  said  Col- 
lege described  in  paragraph  7,  below.  Payments  for  this 
teaching  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  salaries  of  the 
officers  who  perform  it. 

6.  The  funds  of  the  Women's  College  shall  not  be 
merged  in  or  with  the  funds  of  the  University  proper,  but 
the  Treasurer  shall  keep  for  them  a  separate  account,  the 
purpose  being,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Women's  College 
shall  be  entirely  self-sustaining,  in  no  way  impairing  the 
revenues  of  the  University,  and,  on  the  other,  that  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  entire  income  from  the  Women's  College  shall 
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be  applied  to  its  own  uses  and  not  go  to  swell  the  Univer- 
sity's resources. 

7.  All  the  income  of  whatever  nature  accruing  to  the 
Women's  College,  whether  from  tuition,  general  incidentals, 
room  rent,  heating,  lighting,  service,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
by  the  Dean  placed  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  by  him  placed  to  the  credit  account  of  the  Women's 
College.  In  paying  bills  the  Dean  shall  employ  the  methods 
now  used  by  the  Registrar,  or  any  others  which  the  Treas- 
urer may  prescribe. 

8.  For  tuition  and  general  incidentals,  students  in  the 
Women's  College  shall  pay  the  same  sums  which  are  charged 
to  men  undergraduates  for  the  same.  The  special  fees 
hitherto  required  for  women's  examinations  shall  be  no 
longer  charged.  Charges  for  rent  and  special  incidentals  to 
residents  in  any  women's  college  building  that  may  here- 
after be  founded  shall  be  as  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Corporation. 

9.  Instead  of  the  undergraduate  women's  examination 
fees  hitherto  collected,  to  defray  the  expense  inevitably  aris- 
ing from  the  general  administration  of  the  Women's  College 
by  the  University,  the  Treasurer  shall,  in  the  course  of  each 
fiscal  year,  transfer  from  the  income  of  the  Women's  Col- 
lege to  the  common  fund  income  of  the  University  proper,  a 
sum  equal  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  tuition  and  general  inci- 
dental receipts  from  the  Women's  College.  This  proportion 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  any  time  by  vote  of  the  Advis- 
ory and  Executive  Committee. 

10.  Brown  University  examinations  shall  hereafter  be 
open  to  women  only  when  they  are  registered  either  in  the 
Women's  College  or  as  graduate  students. 

1 1 .  The  Corporation  will  receive  gifts  of  money  to  found 
scholarships,  fellowships  and  professorships  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity for  the  behoof  of  its  women  students,  and  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Women's  College,  and  will  hold  and 
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administer  such  funds  as  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  University.  Professors  duly  elected  to 
professorships  founded  for  the  Women's  College  shall  be 
professors  in  Brown  University  and  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  teaching  therein. 

12.  The  above  enactments  shall  take  effect  when  the 
Women's  College  building  now  contemplated  is  completed 
and  turned  over  to  the  University. 

Consent  to  the  erection  of  the  building  was  given  by  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee,  November  13,  1896, 
upon  receiving  notice  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women  that  the  cost 
had  been  provided  for  by  funds  in  hand,  bona  fide  subscrip- 
tions, and  a  guarantee  from  responsible  parties. 

The  following  records  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee explain  the  succeeding  steps  in  the  negotiations  and 
record  the  establishment  of  the  present  Department  of  the 
University  known  as  the  Women's  College :  — 

October  8,  1897.  A  communication  from  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Doyle,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  having  been 
read,  stating  that  said  Trustees  had  voted  to  transfer  the 
new  Recitation  Hall,  named  Pembroke  Hall,  the  same  having 
been  fully  paid  for,  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University, 
proposing  still  to  add  some  furnishings  and  a  memorial 
tablet,  requesting  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  furniture  or 
decoration  of  the  Library  during  the  lifetime  of  Miss  Amelia 
Knight  without  consultation  with  her,  and  moreover  inviting 
this  committee  to  join  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
Collegiate  Education  of  Women  in  dedicating  said  Pembroke 
Hall  on  a  day  yet  to  be  fixed ; 

Voted  :  That  said  Recitation  Hall  be  accepted  by  Brown 
University,  subject  to  the  conditions  named :  that  the  invi- 
tation to  join  in  the  dedicatory  exercises  be  accepted  and 
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that  President  Andrews  be  appointed  to  represent  the  Cor- 
poration at  such  exercises;  that  the  conditional  legislation 
relating  to  said  Women's  College  which  passed  the  Corpo- 
ration in  June,  1896,  be  declared  to  be  in  force  from  and 
after  November  i,  provided  that  in  the  meantime  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Oscar  Lapham 
have  ascertained  that  the  conditions  named  in  said  legisla- 
tion have  been  complied  with. 

November  II,  1897.  President  Andrews  for  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  act  upon  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  Women's  College,  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  recorded :  — 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  30,  1897. 
The  undersigned  have  examined  the  receipts  for  the  work  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Women's  College,  called  Pembroke  Hall,  and  find  that  the 
contract  price  for  said  building  has  been  paid  and  that  the  heating 
apparatus,  the  plumbing,  gas  piping  and  wiring  for  electricity  are  all 
paid  and  that  the  architect's  bill  has  been  paid.  We  are  satisfied  that 
all  construction  constituting  real  estate  has  been  fully  paid  for,  and  that 
the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  incurs  no  risk  financially  in  accept- 
ing the  building. 

O.  Lapham, 
E.  B.  Andrews, 

Committee, 

Voted:  That  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee 
request  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Radeke, 
Miss  Amelia  S.  Knight,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Andrews  and  Mrs. 
Anne  I.  C.  Ames  to  serve  as  an  Advisory  Council  for  the 
Women's  College,  their  office  being  to  advise  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Dean  upon  matters  relating  to  the  Women's 
College,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  to  the  Advisory  and 
Executive  Committe  or  to  the  Corporation  such  recom- 
mendations in  reference  to  the  Women's  College  as  they  may 
deem  fitting. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  hereby  recom- 
mend the  Corporation  at  its  meeting  in  June,  1898,  to 
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appoint  these  ladies  above  mentioned,  or  such  of  them  as 
may  be  willing  to  serve,  adding  others  if  any  of  these 
decline,  so  as  to  make  up  the  number  of  five,  to  constitute 
with  the  functions  above  named  a  permanent  Advisory 
Council  for  the  Women's  College,  each  member  to  serve  five 
years  and  one  appointment  or  reappointment  to  occur  each 
year. 

Financially  the  year  has  been  a  normal  one.  While  the 
expenditures  were  less  than  during  the  year  previous,  this 
gain  was  more  than  ofiset  by  the  decrease  in  the  income 
from  students,  so  that  the  year  closed  with  a  deficit  of  about 
six  thousand  dollars.  To  meet  this,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  and  a  half  guarantee  shares  had  been  subscribed,  so 
that  a  call  for  less  than  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  liability  on 
each  share  sufficed  to  cover  the  deficit.  Estimates  of  ex- 
penses for  next  year  have  been  made  with  the  utmost 
economy  compatible  with  strong  teaching,  and  no  effort  will 
be  spared  to  prevent  the  University's  expenditures  from 
exceeding  its  income. 

Meantime  there  is  good  ground  to  hope  that,  before  very 
long,  our  resources  may  be  enlarged.  The  Boston  Alumni 
Association,  at  its  annual  banquet  on  January  26,  voted  to 
try  and  enlist  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  in  a 
general  endeavor  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  two  million  dollars.  The  proposition  was  heartily 
received  and  a  committee  appointed  to  represent  the  Boston 
Alumni  in  enlisting  other  associations.  Since  the  date 
named  the  plan  has  received  endorsements  from  such 
alumni  associations  as  have  held  meetings,  and  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Boston  com- 
mittee. Owing  to  the  war  the  committees  thus  far  appointed 
deem  it  best  to  confine  immediate  efforts  to  the  work  of 
completing  organization,  purposing  so  soon  as  the  affairs 
of  the  country  are  more  settled  to  press  the  work  with  all 
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vigor.  Inquiry  discovers  wide  and  deep  interest  in  this 
undertaking.  Unless  the  war  continues  longer  than  any  now 
seem  to  anticipate,  it  cannot  but  succeed. 

Following  is  a  summary,  taken  from  the  Treasurer's 
Report,  of  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  University: 

Capital  of  the  working  funds : 

Common  Fund  Proper  .  -  -  $428,533.58 
Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,  -  -  -  ioo»554'33 
J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund,      -      -      -  77,683.68 


These  "Working  Funds'*  are  so  called  because  their 
income  is  available  for  the  regular  and  stated  expenses 
which  the  University  has  to  meet.  The  category  of  the 
**  Working  Funds  "  excludes  the  following:  the  scholarship 
and  fellowship  funds,  the  Library  funds  [including  the 
Olney  Fund  for  Plants  and  Botanical  Books],  all  premium 
and  prize  funds,  the  Marshall  Woods  Art  Fund,  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  Fund,  the  Wilson  Physical  Apparatus 
Fund,  the  Class  of  1868  Art  Fund,  and  the  Bailey  Botanical 
Fund.  These  cannot  be  called  **  Working  Funds,"  since 
their  income  is  destined  for  some  special  purpose  and  not 
available  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  University. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  Fund  and  the  J.  Wilson  Smith 
Fund,  while  not  fusible  in  the  Common  Fund  proper,  are 
tributary  thereto,  since  the  income  from  these  can  be  used 
for  general  purposes.  All  sums  received  from  students, 
including  the  proceeds  of  all  the  scholarships  and  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  D.  W.  Lyman  Students'  Fund  and  of  the  Aid 
Fund,  are  also  turned  into  the  Common  Fund.  All  items  of 
incidental  income  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 


$606,769.59 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund, 


40»93»-25 
50,460.07 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 
34,320.25 


Romeo  Elton  Profe«8or8hip  Fund,  - 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund, 
Natural  History'  Professorship  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund,    -      .      -  - 


200,711.57 


$807,481.16 
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The  income  of  the  professorship  funds  is  usually  some- 
what more  than  enough  to  pay  the  actual  amounts  which 
have  at  present  to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  the  conditions 
attached  to  these  funds  are  such  that  the  surplus  income 
cannot  be  used  to  ofifset  the  deficiency  in  the  income  of  the 
Common  Fund. 

The  income  of  the  Common  Fund,  together  with  that  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Smith  Funds,  is  only  $28,660.78.  After 
the  addition  of  the  total  receipts  from  students*  bills  and 
from  miscellaneous  sources,  the  whole  amount  available  for 
running  expenses  this  year  was  $131,752.07. 

The  income  from  the  prize,  premium  and  fellowship  funds 
invested  and  administered  by  the  University  naturally  does 
not  appear  anywhere  in  this  statement,  being  paid  to  the 
proper  recipients  in  cash.  The  income  from  the  various 
Library  funds.  General,  Diman,  Gammell,  Jones,  Olney  (for 
Plants  and  Botanical  Books)  is  paid  out  for  books,  except 
such  part  of  the  last  as  is  appropriated  for  plants.  The  use 
made  of  the  income  from  the  Wilson  Physical  Apparatus 
Fund,  the  Class  of  1868  Classical  Art  Fund  and  the  Bailey 
Botanical  Fund  is  clear  from  the  titles.  The  income  of  the 
Marshall  Woods  Art  Fund  is  yearly  added  to  the  principal. 


SPECIAL  PROFESSORSHIP  FUNDS 


INCOME  from  April  15,  1897  to  April  15,  1898. 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund,     -      -      -  $2,860.00 

Elton  Professorship  Fund,      -      -      -  2,650.25 

Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund,      -  3»930.oo 

Natural  History  Professorship  Fund,       -  1,160.00 

Gymnasium  P'und,   ^i7^3'S9 


12,323.84 


EXPENDITURES  for  the  same  year. 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund,     -  $3,000.00 

Elton  Professorship  Fund,      -  2,000.00 

Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund,      -  4,350.00 

Natural  History  Professorship  Fund,       -  1,200.00 

Gymnasium  Fund,   1,500.00 


12,050.00 
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COMMON,  LINCOLN  AND  SMITH  FUNDS 
INCOME  from  April  15,  1897  to  April  15,  1S9S. 


Common  Fund,  InvestmentB,  -      -      -  20,713.97 

Lincoln  Memorial  Fund,  -  4,942.58 

J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund,     -      -      -      -  3,004.23 

28,66078 

Term  bills,  Cash  from  students  turned  into 

the  Common  Fund,  -      -      -  9^^3^2-39 

from  Scholariihips,  -  8,225.79 

Women's  examination  fees,      -  764.5 1 

Ten  per  cent,  on  tuition  and  incidentals  of 
Women's  College  for  ist  and  2d 

Terms  1897-S   -  i»348-53 

101,721  22 

Commencement  Dinner  fees  turned  into 

Common  Fund,      .      -      -  460.00 

Miscellaneous,   910.07 

»»370  07 

Total  income,    ------  '3i»752-^ 

Total  expenditure,   137,736.24 

Deficit,   5*984  '7 

Amount  of  Guarantees  to  cover  the  deficit,  5,984.17 


The  various  Library  funds.  General,  Gammell,  Dinian, 
Jones,  Olney  [plants  and  Botanical  books]  comprise  a  capi- 
tal of  $56,699.10,  yielding  an  income  for  the  last  financial 
year  of  $3,i99.4i- 

The  various  scholarship  funds,  General,  Bartlett,  Glover, 
Sherman,  Class  of  1838,  White,  Wheeler,  G.  I.  Chace,  Abby 
W.  Chace,  Doyle,  Richards,  Lincoln,  Beckwith,  Sutton, 
Phelps,  Banigan,  Lyman  Fund  [$72,250]  and  Aid  Fund 
[$8,536.01]  comprise  a  capital  of  $200,520.58,  yielding  an 
income  last  year  of  $9,959.42. 

The  various  fellowship,  premium,  and  prize  funds,  Presi- 
dent's, T.  Carpenter  Elocution,  T.  Carpenter  Premium,  L. 
Carpenter  Premium,  Hartshorn,  Foster,  Hicks,  Lyon,  G.  A. 
R.,  Gaston,  Dunn,  and  Philadelphia  Alumni  [$4,417.84] 
comprise  a  capital  of  $33,699.18,  yielding  an  income  last 
year  of  $1,770.21. 
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The  Marshall  Woods  Lectureship  Fund,  whose  income  is 
capitalized  each  year,  now  amounts  to  $10,011.61.  The 
Wilson  Physical  Apparatus  Fund  is  $13,500;  the  Class  of 
1868  Art  Fund,  $1,000;  the  Natural  History  Museum  Fund, 
$168.38;  the  Alumni  Development  F'und,  $1,605.02;  the 
Bailey  Botanical  Fund  $1000. 

The  real  estate  belonging  to  the  University  exclusive  of 
the  amount  already  included  in  the  assets  of  the  Common 
Fund  is  approximately  as  follows : 

Buildings  (estimated  value).  -  -  -  -  $578,793.28 
Lands  (assessed  value),   599>i73-50 

$i,i77»y66.78 

By  comparing  the  foregoing  statement  with  that  made  a 
year  ago,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  expenditures  have  been 
decreased  by  $3,170.21,  while  income  has  also  been  de- 
creased by  the  greater  sum  of  $9,154.38.  The  difference  is 
covered  by  the  Guarantee  Fund. 

Thanks  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Real  Estate  Committee  and 
of  the  University  Steward,  our  buildings,  fences,  walks, 
lawns  and  trees  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  since 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  University.  There  are  under 
the  Steward's  care  twenty- four  buildings,  containing  212 
rooms  used  as  dormitories,  occupied  by  334  students,  38 
class  rooms,  and  54  other  rooms,  including  recitation  halls, 
laboratories,  drawing  rooms,  offices  and  shops.  The  Lyman 
property  at  North  Providence,  the  Carpenter  House  and 
Pembroke  Hall  have  all  recived  careful  attention,  as  well  as 
all  basements,  store  rooms  and  attics.  During  the  year 
the  fences  on  Waterman,  Prospect  and  George  streets  have 
been  repaired  or  rebuilt,  and  painted.  The  concrete  walks 
have  been  repaired.  In  the  autumn  the  lawns  were  given  a 
rich  top-dressing.  Early  last  year  the  Real  Estate  Com- 
mittee employed  Frost  &  Co.  of  Boston  to  prune  the  trees. 
All  decayed  limbs  were  removed.    The  result  has  been  most 
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satisfactory,  as  there  has  been  no  trouble  from  falling  limbs 
during  the  winter  storms. 

The  dormitories  and  other  buildings  are  in  excellent  sani- 
tary condition.  Dr.  Gardner  T.  Swarts  examines  and  care- 
fully tests  the  plumbing  of  all  the  buildings  each  year  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  students  gather.  All  defects  dis- 
covered are  promptly  remedied. 

The  University  wages  roll  for  the  past  ten  months  has 
comprised  twenty- two  men  and  thirteen  women,  and  has 
amounted  to  $1242.50  per  month.  The  following  shows  the 
monthly  cost  of  caring  for  each  building: 

CARE  OF  BUILDINGS 


Per  Month 

Per  Month 

Library,  - 

$65.00 

Lyman  Gymnasium, 

$60.00 

Hope  College, 

74.00 

Messer  House, 

28.00 

Manning  Hall, 

20.00 

Maxcy  Hall,  - 

7600 

University  Hall, 

96.00 

Howell  House, 

14.00 

Slater  Hall, 

56.00 

Pease  House,  - 

47.00 

Rhode  Island  Hall, 

60.00 

Brown-Street  House, 

23.00 

Wilson  Hall,  - 

40.00 

Ladd  Observatory, 

25.00 

Sayles  Hall,  - 

40.00 

Office, 

32.50 

Chemical  Laboratory, 

4500 

Night  Watchman,  - 

50.00 

Workshop,  instructors  and 

Repairs,   -      -  - 

65.00 

care,     -      -      -  - 

181.00 

$1,242.50 

Fire  Room, 

155.00 

•  The  Report  of  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee 
mentions  a  litigation  in  which  the  University  has  been  in- 
volved touching  the  Metcalf  estate.  Early  in  the  year 
actions  of  trespass  and  ejectment  were  brought  against  us 
by  heirs  of  the  donor,  Mrs.  Metcalf,  to  recover  possession 
of  the  said  estate,  on  the  ground  of  non-compliance,  on  our 
part,  with  the  terms  of  the  deed,  in  that  we  had  not  turned 
any  part  of  the  land  into  a  Botonical  Garden,  which  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  deed,  though  expressed  without 
limit  in  point  of  time.  The  case  was  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Rogers  on  March  16,  Arnold  Green,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 
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faithfully  representing  the  University.  Justice  Rogers's  deci- 
sion was  filed  on  June  3,  instant,  and  was  favorable  to  the 
University.  This  Corporation  was  held  not  to  have  incurred 
a  forfeiture  through  failure  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
gift  within  reasonable  time.  An  appeal  from  this  decision 
will  probably  be  taken,  but,  it  is  hoped,  without  securing 
a  reversal. 

Whatever  our  fate  in  the  courts,  I  feel  that  the  University 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with  forgetting  its  duty  in  respect 
to  the  Metcalf  land.  We  purchased,  at  considerable  cost, 
the  St.  John's  glebe,  on  purpose  to  complete  the  contour, 
and  so  the  serviceableness  for  its  purpose,  of  the  Metcalf 
tract.  We  took  careful  measures  to  preserve  the  trees.  We 
renewed  a  large  part  of  the  fence.  When  greatly  in  need 
of  an  athletic  field,  for  which  part  of  the  land  in  question  was 
well  adapted,  we  abstained  from  appropriating  it,  solely,  1 
think,  out  of  fear  that  such  a  use  of  the  property  would  not 
consist  with  our  duty  under  the  deed.  We  could  have  built 
houses  upon  the  land,  but  have  not  done  so,  for  the  reason, 
among  others,  that  the  use  of  any  space  whatever  for  this 
purpose  might  interfere  with  the  purpose  which  the  donor 
chiefly  cherished. 

For  myself  I  can  aver  that  hardly  a  week  has  passed 
during  my  presidency  in  which  I  have  not  remembered  the 
obligation  placed  on  the  University  by  the  Metcalf  grant. 
My  Report  in  June.  1890,  referred  to  it  explicitly;  and  I 
had  the  same  interest  at  heart  in  the  appeal  which  my 
Report  of  1893  made  for  a  movement  to  increase  the  Uni- 
versity's resources.  I  desired  the  University  to  devote  to 
the  execution  of  the  Metcalf  trust  the  first  adequate  funds 
coming  into  its  possession  which  could  be  spared  without 
injury  to  the  immediately  pressing  work  of  teaching.  It 
cannot  have  been  Mrs.  MetcalFs  purpose  in  conveying  to  us 
her  land  to  make  this  the  means  of  impairing  the  regular 
and  imperative  work  of  the  University. 
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It  is  believed  that  so  soon  as  litigation  is  at  an  end  the 
University  will  be  in  possession  both  of  funds  and  of  a 
plan  enabling  it,  in  case  the  issue  is  favorable,  at  once  to 
proceed  with  the  improvement  of  this  valuable  estate  wisely 
and  in  a  manner  statisfactory  to  all. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  accommodations 
for  outdoor  athletic  exercise,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
Wilson  Smith  land  on  Camp  street,  some  time  since  set  apart 
as  a  University  athletic  field,  is  nearly  in  readiness  for  use. 
The  tract  has  been  levelled,  fenced  and  supplied  with  water. 
It  will  probably  be  wise  not  to  occupy  these  premises 
before  next  spring,  when  the  ground  will  be  in  admirable 
condition.  The  field  cannot  but  add  to  the  popularity  and 
usefulness  of  athletic  sports  among  our  students.  The  site 
is  convenient,  being  accessible  from  the  University  by  two 
lines  of  electric  cars;  and  the  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
spectators  is  far  superior  to  any  ever  made  on  Lincoln  Field. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Brown  University 
Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  an  important  conference 
met  at  the  University  on  February  i6,  1898,  to  discuss  ques- 
tions relating  to  intercollegiate  athletics.  Seven  institutions 
were  represented,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University, 
Dartmouth  College,  Harvard  University,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University  and  Brown  University, 
each  sending  three  delegates,  one  from  its  faculty,  one  from 
its  alumni  and  one  from  its  undergraduate  body.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  were  discussed :  Ought  there  not  to  be  at 
every  university  a  body  responsible  for  the  management  and 
control  of  its  athletics?  If  such  a  body  exists  to  whom 
should  it  be  responsible?  Shall  games  between  college 
teams  be  confined  to  college  grounds?  Under  what  circum- 
stances may  scholarships  be  awarded  to  members  of  athletic 
teams?  Is  it  well  for  either  graduates  or  undergraduates  to 
support  athletes  at  the  university,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly?   Shall  concerted  action  be  taken  concerning  players 
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on  **  summer  nines,"  such  as  teams  connected  with  summer 
hotels?  Shall  summer  practice  be  allowed?  Shall  college 
teams  be  allowed  to  employ  the  services  of  professional 
coaches?  Shall  members  of  professional  schools  be  allowed 
to  play  in  intercollegiate  games?  What  measures  may  be 
taken  to  lessen  the  evils  resulting  from  the  large  gate  receipts 
at  some  games? 

The  Conference  raised  a  committee  of  seven  to  consider 
the  results  of  its  deliberations  and  to  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting;  recommendations,  if  any,  to  be  thereafter  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  institutions  represented. 
The  committee  of  seven  has  held  its  meeting.  As  a  result 
there  will  soon  be  submitted  to  faculties  certain  resolutions 
and  recommendations,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  greatly  pro- 
mote among  colleges  uniformity  in  dealing  with  athletic 
practices  and  interests. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORTS 


[Report  of  the  Joint  Library  Committve^ 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University:  — 

The  Joint  CommUtee  on  the  Library  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report :  — 

During  the  past  year  the  Commiitee  have  held  their  regular  monthly 
meetings.  The  Library  has  been  open  during  the  same  hours  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  the  time  during  which  books  may  be  drawn  out  has 
been  extended  to  include  the  entire  Library  day.  It  is  evident  that  the  use 
of  the  Library  is  increasing.  The  increase  has  been  mainly  in  the  use  of 
books  within  the  building,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  extension  of  the  prac- 
tice of  reserving  special  groups  of  books  for  the  use  of  individual  classes. 
The  increaj-ein  the  number  of  books  and  of  i*eaders,  though  in  itself  highly 
gratifying,  has  already  caused  the  building  to  be  seriously  crowded,  and 
the  time  is  not  tar  distant  when  the  provision  of  additional  space  will  be 
necessary. 

The  number  of  books  purchased  has  been  942,  that  of  books  presented 
1,781,  the  total  2,723.  The  most  important  gifts  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  George  F.  Andrews  of  the  Class  of  1892,  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith, 
and  from  Mr.  Daniel  Beckwith  of  the  Class  of  1870.  The  purchases  of 
books  have  been  confined  to  the  Olney,  Gammell,  Diman  and  Robinson 
memorial  funds.  The  income  of  the  general  library  fund  is  now  absorbed 
by  the  charges  for  periodicals,  continuations  and  binding.  Indeed  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  Committee  during  the  present  year  to  make  appro- 
priations which  should  keep  up  the  proper  amount  of  binding,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  ask  the  Corporation  to  make  an  appropriation  of  at  least 
five  hundred  dollars  for  this  especial  purpose.  This  is  distinctly  necessary 
in  order  to  the  preservation  of  manj' worn  books,  and  in  order  that  the 
Library  may  place  at  the  service  of  its  readers  those  periodicals  and  un- 
bound books  which  it  receives.  For  the  details  of  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  various  funds,  reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 
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The  need  of  an  increase  of  the  general  Library  Fund  is  greater  than  ever. 
The  fund  has  hardly  grown  at  all  during  the  past  sixty  j'ears,  while  the 
total  number  of  teachers  and  students  has  increased  ten-fold. 

The  process  of  cataloguing  has  gone  forward  at  the  usual  rate.  The 
number  of  books  catalogued  since  the  last  report  is  about  fourteen  thou- 
Blind. 

For  the  Committee, 

J.  Franklin  Jambson,  Srcretary. 


[^Report  of  the  Librarian^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  Tniversity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  fifth  report  as  Librarian,  for  the  period 
from  June  1897  till  May  1898,  inclusive. 

The  Library  has  been  open  the  usual  number  of  hours,  but  the  privilege 
of  drawing  books  has  been  extended  to  include  the  entire  Library  day,  9  a. 
M.  till  10  p.  M.  The  Faculty  have  drawn  from  the  Library  1,784  volumes, 
the  Students,  4,459;  in  all  6,243.  Of  the  undergraduates,  54  per  cent,  of 
the  men  and  45  per  cent,  of  the  women,  or  52  per  cent,  of  the  student  body, 
were  enrolled  as  borrowers  from  the  Library.  Owing  to  the  privileges 
granted  and  the  long  hours  of  opening,  the  actual  use  of  the  Library  for 
reference  and  study  is  much  greater  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 
Three  thousand  volumes  have  been  reser\'ed  for  special  class  work  during 
the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  added  during  each 


of  the  last  five  years  : 

YEAR 

PURCHASES 

GIFTS 

TOTAL 

1893-94 

1,276 

918 

2,194 

1894-95 

83' 

1,906 

1895-96 

2,525 

2,041 

4,566 

1896-97 

995 

1,058 

2,053 

1897-98 

942 

1,781 

2,723 

As  during  the  previous  year,  no  purchases  have  been  made  except  upon 
the  special  funds.  The  most  noteworthy  gifts  of  the  year  have  been  the 
Huth  Library  and  other  woiks  in  English  literature  presented  by  Mr. 
George  F.  Andrews  of  the  class  of  1892,  a  memorial  collection  of  works  in 
American  literature,  contributed  by  the  pupils  of  the  late  Professor  T.  W. 
Bancroft,  and  a  large  collection  of  standard  essays,  travels,  poetry  and 
other  literature  of  general  culture,  which  have  been  arranged  as  a  Select 
Library  of  attractive  reading  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
This  last  benefaction  is  due  to  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Smith  of  Providence. 
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Besides  this  encouragement  to  general  reading,  definite  assistance  in  the 
more  studious  use  of  the  Library  has  been  provided  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Reference  Librarian,  Miss  Anna  Metcalf,  whose  chief  duty  is  to  assist 
and  advise  the  students  in  their  reading  and  reference  work.  A  large  part 
of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Library  during  ihe  year  just  closing  is  due 
to  her  skillful  and  unwearied  service. 

The  catalogue  is  now  complete  for  the  books  on  the  first  two  floors,  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  cataloguing  the  less  used  or  storage  .volumes. 
The  miscellaneous  pamphlets  are  now  all  arranged,  and  over  one  hundred 
volumes  have  been  bound,  while  the  rest  will  be  bound  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  whole  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Metcalf  Collection. 

The  publications  issued  from  the  Library  have  been  the  annual  "  Address. 
Book,**  a  "  List  of  No n -Graduates,  1800-1897,^  and  a  "  Bibliography  of 
Brown  University,"  printed  as  an  appendix  ♦o  the  present  report. 

I  have  given  my  lectures  on  Books  and  Libraries  as  a  three-hour  semi- 
nary course  during  the  third  term.    Ten  students  look  the  course. 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  services  of 
all  my  assistants,  whose  duties  seem  to  grow  more  extended  and  exacting 
with  every  passing  yesLv. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

II.   L.  KOOPMAX. 


\^Refort  of  ike  Dean  of  (he  Womett's  Coiiej^] 

During  the  academic  year  1897-9S  instruction  has  been  given  in  the 
Women's  College  as  follows':  — 

Philosophy  6,  15,  President  Andrews;  Philosophy  2,  3,  19,  Mr.  Meikle- 
john;  Greek  i,  6,  Professor  Allinson;  Greek  i,  7,  18,  Professor  Manatt; 
Greek  i,  2,  3,  Dr.  Williams ;  Latin  ^,  5,  6,  Professor  Harkness;  Latin  i,  2, 
3,  Mr.  Greene;  French  4,  5,  6  and  i,  2,  3,  Profe>iSor  Langdon  ;  French  13, 
14,  15  and  A,  B,  C,  Mr.  Johnson;  Italian  7,8,  9,  Professor  Langdon; 
German  46,  47,  Professor  Williams ;  German  48,  4,  6,  8,  40,  Professor 
Crowell ;  German  i,  2,  3,  Mr.  Poor;  Comparative  Anatomy  15,  12  and  A, 
B,  C,  Miss  Wing;  Astronomy  i,  2,  6,  Professor  Upton;  Rhetoric  2,  3,4, 
Mr.  Frost  and  Dr.  Small;  Rhetoric  32,  34,  35,  Dr.  Small;  English  i,  2,  3, 
Professor  Bronson ;  History  i,  2,  11,  Professor  Munro;  Botany  1,2,3, 
Professor  Bailey ;  Social  Science  i,  2,  3,  Professor  Dealey;  Maihemaiics 
I,  3,  2,  Dr.  Manning,  Mr.  Slocum  and  Professor  Davis:  Chemistry  i,  2,3, 
Professor  Appleton  and  Mr.  Smith;  History  of  Art  I,  4,  6,  Professor 
Poland  ;  Hebrew  History  i,  2,  3,  Professor  Kent. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  professors  In  charge  certain  courses  in  the 
laboratories  and  seminaries  of  the  University  have  been  opened  to  the 
young  women  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean. 
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With  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  the  small  building  on  Benefit  street 
was  definitively  abandoned,  and  the  women's  classes  took  possession  of 
the  recitation  Hall  erected  for  their  accomodation  by  the  generosity  of  the 
women  of  Rhode  Island.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  ener- 
getic committee  that  successfully  managed  the  undertaking.  In  the  face  of 
a  financial  depression  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  country,  in  a  com- 
munity somewhat  cautious  in  aiding  new  enterprises,  these  ladies  with  rare 
tact,  careful  discrimination,  and  zealous  earnestness,  raised  a  sum  sufllicient 
to  construct  a  building  comfortable,  commodious,  and  not  without  artistic 
excellence.    On  November  22, 1897,  formally  named  Pembroke  Hall 

in  honor  of  the  Alma  Mater  of  Roger  Williams,  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  dedicatory  exercises  consisted  of  an  interesting  historical 
address  by  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
theCollegiate  Education  of  Women, and  a  scholarly  oration  by  Miss  Emily 
James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  on  **The 
Annex — The  Latest  Phase  in  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women.** 

In  anticipation  of  the  formal  transfer  of  the  building  to  their  custody  the 
advisory  and  executive  committee  of  the  University  had  in  October  passed 
a  vote  authorizing  the  president  to  accept  the  trust  and  appointing  him  and 
the  Hon.  Oscar  Lapham  a  committee  to  ascertain  if  the  conditions  imposed 
on  the  building  committee  by  the  corporation  of  Brown  University  had 
been  fulfilled.  A  favorable  report  enabled  theadvisory  and  executive  board 
to  take  further  action  and  on  November  i  the  Women's  College  was  incor- 
porated as  a  department  of  the  University  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
the  Corporation  in  June,  1896. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Building  Committee,  Miss  Amelia  S.  Knight,  has 
kindly  furnished  the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  expenditures 


incident  to  the  erection  of  the  building. 

To  Horton  &  Hemenway,  Contractors,      -  -      $30,232  75 

B.  F.  Sturlevant  Co.,  Boston,  steam  plant,  -      4,400  00 

W.  G.  Heath  &  Co.,  gas  plumbing,      -  -             «94  66 

W.  C.  Langford,  electric  wiring,       -      .  .  00 

Narragansett  Electric  Co.,  power  of  motor  -              14  05 

The  Thomas  Phillips  Co.,  Plumbing.       -  -         878  00 

Barker,  Chadsey  &  Co.,  hardware,        -  -             105  13 

W.  S.  Hogg,  grading  lot,         .       .      .  .           58  41 

W.  H.  G.  Temple,  Survey     -       -       -  -              12  50 

Stone,  Carpenter  &  Wilson,  Architects     -  -  1,82806 


Total,  $37»9»3  5^ 


In  addition  to  the  above  amount  thei*e  has  been  collected  son\ething  over 
five  hundred  dollars  and  gifts  of  money,  books  and  apparatus  are  consuntly 
being  received. 

First  in  importance  and  in  usefulness  deserves  to  be  mentioned  the 
Library,  furnished  throughout  with  shelves,  study  tables  and  chairs  by  the 
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kindness  of  Miss  Knight.  The  elaborately  decorated  frieze  from  the  artis- 
tic hand  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hubert,  represents  in  picturesque  sculpture  the  arts 
and  sciences  that  form  the  basis  of  liberal  culture.  The  room  U  a  splendid 
memorial  of  benevolence  and  is  a  noble  indication  of  the  interest  the  donor 
has  constantly  manifested  in  the  educational'  movement  that  the  WomenV 
College  represents. 

The  following  series  of  resolutions  prepared  by  the  presidents  of  the 
classes  and  forwarded  to  Miss  Knight  declare  the  high  appreciation  wiih 
which  her  gift  has  been  received  : 

April  1898. 

In  behalf  of  the  students  of  the  Women's  Collejfc  of  Brown  University  we,  the  under. 
>i}^ed,  desire  to  express  to  Miss  Amelia  S.  Kni)^ht  our  appreciation  of  her  g^cnerosity  in 
furnishing  the  Library  of  Pembroke  Hall 

We  lake  this  opportunity  to  thank  Miss  Knight  for  her  gift  and  to  acknowledge  the  great 
value  and  convenience  of  the  Library  to  us  during  our  course  at- Brown  University. 

LUCY  A.  BATES, 

President  of  the  Senior  Class. 
ANN  MAY  LARRY, 

President  qf  the  Junior  Cttiss. 
PEARL  BELLE  GRANT, 

President  of  the  Sophomore  Cfass. 
MINNIE  LEORA  BARTLETT, 
(Copy)  President  qf  the  Freshman  Class. 

Gratifving  supplements  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Knight  are  to  be  found 
in  the  donations  that  Mrs.  James  H.  Chace,  Mrs.  Rachel  E.  Fry,  and  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  P.  Liscomb  have  made  of  valuable  volumes  for  the  sparsely  fur- 
nished shelves.  The  aim  is  to  supply  the  Women's  College  with  a  work- 
ing reference  library.  The  most  substantial  help  toward  the  furtherance 
of  this  idea  has  been  received  from  Miss  Emma  Gaylord  Harris  of  Woon- 
socket,  who  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  be  expended  in  reference  books.  By  the  aid  of  the 
kindly  suggestions  of  Mr.  Koopman,  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  and 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster,  Librarian  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  a  judi- 
ciously selected  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  and  it  is  expected  that  by 
the  opening  of  another  academic  year  these  will  have  place  on  the  shelves. 
These  books  will  make  a  satisfactory  nucleus  of  the  collection.  The 
Library  should  have  an  independent  endowment  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  modern  methods  of  collegiate  instruction  differ  so  widely  from  the 
old  and  in  each  department  of  study  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  individual 
research  and  investigation,  that  the  student  who  does  not  have  free  access 
to  a  well  equipped  library  finds  himself  severely  handicapped  in  many  fields 
of  work.  The  latest  results  of  modern  scholarship  in  literature  and  science 
and  art  should  have  place  in  the  library  of  the  Women's  College,  and  each 
branch  of  the  University  curriculum  should  be  able  here  to  supplement  its 
present  meagre  allowance  for  books,  from  the  income  of  a  substantial 
investment. 

The  Greek  department,  with  commendable  energy,  realizing  this  neces- 
sity, took  means  to  relieve  it    With  the  aid  of  enthusiastic  students  and 
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obliging  f  riendSf  there  were  presented  in  the  Assembly  room  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  Nov.  30,  and  Dec.  i,  a  series  of  scenes  from  the 
Odyssey  These  were  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Mabel  Hay  Bar- 
rows of  Boston.  A  profit  of  tw^o  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has  been 
expended  in  books  on  Greek  Art  and  Literature  and  in  a  small  number  of 
carbon  prints  of  famous  classic  temples  and  statues. 

Before  her  death  Migs  Abby  G.  Beckwith  presented  the  Women  s  College 
with  a  fine  bronze  group  of  King  John  Signing  the  Magna  Charta.  This 
was  cordially  forwarded  to  us  early  in  the  year  by  the  Misses  Train. 

The  educative  value  of  pictures  and  statuary  in  an  institution  like  the 
Women's  College  is  loo  evident  to  need  comment.  The  well  lighted  rooms 
form  excellent  exhibition  halls  and  an  adequate  collection  of  artistic  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  famous  objects  of  the  world's  art  would  be  of  great 
service.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Bates  a  beginning  of  such 
a  collection  has  been  made  with  a  fine  photograph  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel. 

To  Mr.  Bates  and  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Radeke  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
appropriate  placing  on  the  wall  of  a  brass  tablet  in  honor  of  certain  bene- 
factors. 

It  is  inscribed  as  follows : 

"This  Tablet  commemorates  among  many  gifts  those  to  the 
memory  of 

Mary  Miles  Axdrich,      Abby  Grbbn  Bbckwith, 
Hblbn  'Adelb  Mbtcalf,    Mary  Ann  Shaw, 
Eliza  Howard  Sladb,      Sarah  Bbnson  Tillinghast. 
It  commemorates  also  the  gifts  of 
John  Nicholas  Brown,     Juliettb  Paine  Comstock, 
Abby  Metcalp  Harris,     Rowland  Hazard, 
Ella  Sturtbvant  Kellbn. 
Rhodb  Island  Collboiate  Alumnae. 
Rhode  Island  Women's  Club." 

The  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  far 
from  losing  interest  in  the  enterprise  with  the  completion  of  the  building 
have  continued  their  organization,  enlarged  their  membership  and  at  the 
monthly  meetings  have  discussed  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  institution.  Thanks  to  their  helpful  energy  the  grading  of  the 
grounds  at  the  north  of  the  building  is  well  under  way  and  measures  have 
been  taken  to  aid  the  Alumni  movement  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the 
University. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  is  at  present  as  follows :  Mrs.  William 
Ames,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Miss  Mary  E.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Williara  C 
Baker,  Mrs.  Carl  Barus,  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Bates,  Mrs.  William 
Binney,  Miss  Mary  A.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Jame^  H.  Chase,  Mrs.  James  Coats? 
Mrs.  Andrew  Comstock,  Miss  Clara  E.  Comstock,  Mrs.  John  W.  Daniel- 
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son,  Miss  Sarah  £.  Doyle,  Mrs.  Elisha  Dyer,  Mrs.  R.  I.  Gammell,  Mrs. 
R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Miss  Ellen  G.  Hunt,  Miss  Amelia  S.  Knight,  Mrs.  G. 
W.  R.  Matteson,  Mrs.  I.  Harris  Metcalf,  Mrs.  £.  G.  Radeke,  Miss  Susan 
Sawjer,  Mrs.  Louise  F.  Snow,  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Tillinghast,  Miss  Mary 
C.  Wheeler,  Miss  Lillian  F.  Munro,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Earle,  Mrs.  Edwin 
R.  Allen,  Mrs.  James  L.  Wheaton,  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Mrs.  Richard 
J.  Barker,  Mrs.  Arnold  B.  Chace,  Mrs.  John  C.  Wyman,  Miss  Julia  G. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Susan  S.  Ballou,  Miss  Emma  G.  Harris,  Miss  Anna  Metcalf. 

Coincident  with  the  completion  of  the  building  theie  came  into  existence 
another  organization  known  as  the  Advisory  Council,  appointed  under  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation.  Its  members  are  :  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle, 
Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Radeke,  Miss  Amelia  S.  Knight,  Mrs.  A.  I.  C.  D.  Ames, 
Mrs.  Ella  A.  Andrews. 

Its  duties  are  to  advise  with  the  President  and  with  the  Dean  upon  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Women's  College,  as  the  Council  deems  fitting. 

By  the  generosity  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  Women's  College  it  has  been 
made  possible  to  form  the  mucleus  of  a  gymnasium. 

I  take  great  pleasure  In  here  presenting  the  report  of  Miss  Mabel  L.  Pot- 
ter, who  has  had  charge  of  this  department  during  the  year. 

To  THB  Dean  of  the  Women's  College  : 

A  growing  interest  in  the  Gymnasium  idea,  and  the  conviction  that 
some  systematic  physical  training  is  necessary  for  a  girl's  harmonious 
development,  expressed  itself  in  a  vote  of  the  Alumnae  of  the  University 
in  June,  1897,  when  they  subscribed  money  to  furnish  physical  apparatus 
for  the  use  of  the  women  students.  This  action  of  the  graduates  made  it 
possible  to  establish  a  department  of  Physical  Culture  this  year. 

The  lecture  hall  on  the  third  floor  has  furnished  ample  room,  a  space  in 
the  basement  was  curtained  off  for  dressing  rooms,  and  a  limited  supply 
of  apparatus,  such  as  could  be  easily  removed  from  the  hall,  has  been  pur- 
chased. The  work  continued  from  November  first  to  May  first.  Its  aim 
was  both  corrective  and  recreative.  The  corrective  element  with  the 
addition  of  club  swinging,  has  been  mainly  Swedish,  the  accepted  system 
in  all  our  Women's  Colleges.  It  has  proved  most  practical  and  beneficial, 
both  from  a  hygienic  and  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  A  well 
defined  order  and  systematic  progression  are  insisted  on,  which  induce  an 
optimum  rather  than  a  maximum  development.  The  recreative  feature  has 
not  been  unimportant,  for  it  is  believed  that  games,  attractive  and  exhila- 
rating, requiring  skill,  alertness  and  prompt  action,  freeing  the  mind  from 
all  thought  of  study  and  inducing  an  unconscious  freedom  of  movement, 
are  especially  valuable  for  students.  Two  records  of  measurements  were 
taken.  Those  in  November  showed  a  very  evident  need  for  physical  train- 
ing. Compared  with  these,  those  taken  in  April  revealed,  in  the  case  of 
all  regular  students,  marked  improvement.  The  work  has  been  required 
of  all  Freshmen  nnd  Sophomores  not  excused  on  account  of  distance  from 
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College,  two  hours  a  week.  There  has  also  been  a  large  elective  division 
from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  The  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports 
like  tennis  and  basket  ball  which  our  campus  will  furnish  is  anticipated 
with  no  little  enthusiasm. 

The  gymnastic  work  has  been  carried  on  with  interest  and  success.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  coming  year  its  influence  may  be  extended,  forming  a 
regular  department  of  personal  health  and  hygiene.  This  will  require 
more  apparatus  and  provision  for  fuller  measurements.  Shower  baths  and 
more  substantial  dressing  rooms  are  also  very  desirable. 


The  progress  of  the  work  in  Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science 
is  best  explained  by  the  report  of  the  Instructor  in  this  department,  Miss 
Ada  G.  Wing: 

To  THE  Dean  of  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  University: 

Sir: — During  the  past  year  it  has  been  possible,  because  of  ihe  re-ar- 
rangement of  laboratory  hours  and  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  new 
microscopes  to  the  laboratory  equipment,  for  the  class  in  Comparative 
Anatomy  15  w,  i  w,  2  w,  to  do  at  least  three  weeks'  work  more  than  was 
done  the  previous  year. 

A  course  in  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  (Comparative  Anatomy  22  w,  23  w, 
24  w,)  has  been  given  for  the  first  time  and  besides  those  topics  mentioned 
in  the  prospectus  others  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  considered.  The 
members  of  the  class  have  visited  the  Rhode  Island  Lying-in  and  Homeo- 
pathic Hospitals,  the  Hazard- Weeden  Milk  Farm  and  the  Sewage  Filtration 
beds  at  Pawtucket.  They  have  inspected  the  plans  of  plumbing  and  ventila- 
tion at  the  new  building  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  have  listened  to 
lectures  on  appropriate  subjects  kindly  contributed  by  certain  prominent 
physicians  and  nurses. 

The  women  students  of  the  entire  biological  department  have  united  in 
earning  by  manual  and  clerical  labor  fifty  dollars  which  they  have  for- 
warded as  the  contribution  of  the  Women's  College  to  the  Women's  Table 
at  the  Zoological  Station  at  Naples.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  that 
through  the  loyalty  of  these  students  the  Women's  College,  though  so 
young  an  institution,  has  been  able  to  contribute  to  this  object  equally  with 
the  older  and  larger  colleges  for  women. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


(signed)  Mabel  L.  Potter. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


(signed)  Ada  G-  Wing. 
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A  tabulated  statement  of  the  courses  offered  to  women  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity during  the  academic  year  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
each  finds  place  elsewhere. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(signed)  Louis  Franklin  Snow. 


[Report  of  ike  New  port- Rogers  Professor  of  Ckemisfry] 
To  THE  President  ok  Brown  University  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  instruction  in  Chemis- 
try conducted  by  me  during  the  past  year : 

The  courses  known  as  Chemistry  I.,  II.  and  III.,  were  given  to  large 
numbers  of  pupils,  chiefly  sophomores.  These  courses  cover  respectively 
the  Non-Metals,  the  Metals  and  the  Carbon  Compounds.  In  all  cases, 
the  students  performed  individual  laboratory  work,  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  their  study  in  connection  with  lectures,  written  papers,  etc.  These  pupils 
received  also  regular  instruction  in  what  is  called  Chemical  Philosophy. 
This  title  includes  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  the  general  laws  of 
chemical  action  and  a  variety  of  fundamental  topics  related  to  the  subject. 

The  courses  known  as  Chemistry  IV.,  V.  and  VI.,  include  Qualitative 
and  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  In  connection  with  the  laboratory 
work  in  this  course,  Chemical  Philosophy  was  continued  as  well  as  Stoichi- 
ometry. 

The  courses  known  as  Chemistry  X.,  XI.  and  XII,  relate  to  Organic 
Chemistry.  The  pupils  made  a  number  of  organic  preparations  and  per- 
formed a  series  of  experiments  involving  the  peculiar  kinds  of  operations 
incident  to  the  subject. 

The  courses  known  as  Chemistry  XIII.,  and  XIV.,  involving  the  assay- 
ing of  ores  of  the  heavier  metals,  and  Chemistry  XX,  involving  the  scour- 
ing, bleaching  and  dyeing  of  textile  materials  were  also  presented  during 
the  past  year. 

The  aggregate  numbers  of  students  choosing  Chemistry  has  continued 
large;  and  they  have  manifested  a  gratifying  interest  in  their  work  in  this 
subject. 

The  assistants  in  this  department  have  exerted  themselves  faithfully  in 
the  performance  of  their  various  duties  and  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  University.  The  need  of  more  ample  accommodations,  and  of  more 
insiructors,  for  ike  department  of  Chemistry  {to  -which  reference  has  been 
made  in  preceding  reports)  still  continues.  I  earnestly  hope  that  some 
friend  of  liberal  education  may  find  it  possible  to  give  us  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  such  enlargement  of  our  work  as  the  good  of  the 
University  demands. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Appleton. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Zoblogy  and  Geology] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

The  instruction  in  Geology  during  the  first  and  second  terms  was  along 
the  same  lines  as  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  students  was 
about  the  same,  though  the  class  in  Historical  Geology  was  considerably 
larger  than  heretofore.  Field  work  occupied  one  afternoon  of  each  week 
the  first  half  of  the  term,  and  the  succeeding  work  indoors  consisted  in 
preparing  from  the  field  notes  a  colored  geological  section  of  the  State  from 
Johnston  to  a  point  in  East  Providence  beyond  the  State  line.  As  our 
knowledge  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  is  much  more  detailed  than  hereto- 
fore, the  class  work  was  more  thorough  and  practical  than  hitherto  possible. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  results  recently  obtained  by  members  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey,  and  opportunity  afforded  to  the  more  advanced 
members  of  the  class  to  visit  localities  of  paleon  to  logical  and  stratigraphi- 
cal  interest  in  South  and  North  Attleboro  and  Plainfield,  Mass.,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  work  in  Rhode  Island.  The  aim  has  been  in  this  work  to 
require  the  class  to  so  work  that  they  could  make,  without  further  aid  from 
an  instructor,  a  geological  survey.  One  member  of  the  class  was  sent  out 
to  explore  and  report  on  the  Round  Rocks,  a  train  of  glacial  boulders  a  few 
miles  southwest  of  the  City  of  Providence. 

Besides  additional  lantern  slides,  diagrams  and  maps,  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  fossils  for  class  illustration  has  been  purchased  in  Germany,  together 
with  a  group  of  excellent  restorations  in  zinc  type  metal  of  twelve  carboni- 
ferous Labyrinthodonts  of  Bohemia  made  by  Professor  Fritsch. 

In  Zodlogy  the  work  was  practically  the  same  as  reported  last  year,  con. 
siderable  time  being  given  by  the  class  to  drawing  and  describing  typical 
forms  referred  to  in  the  lectures.  The  class  during  the  first  term  numbered 
forty-seven.  The  course  in  the  Philosophy  of  ZoSlogy,  including  evolu- 
tion, heredity,  geographical  distribution  and  cognate  subjects,  was  elected 
by  thirty-nine. 

The  class  in  Anthropology  numbered  thirty-two.  This  course  relates  to 
the  physical  history  of  man,  his  origin  and  geological  antiquity,  fossil  and 
existing  races,  being  an  outline  of  the  general  subject.  Material  for  illus- 
tration has  been  accumulated.  The  most  important  addition  is  quite  a  large 
collection  of  flint  implements  from  the  Danish  refuse-heaps,  comprising 
stone  hammers,  celts,  lance-heads,  knives,  etc.,  received  by  exchange  from 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

The  urgent  need  in  this  department  is  standard  geological  and  anthro- 
pological works,  monographs  and  journals.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds, 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  the  current  literature  so  urgently  needed  from  year 
to  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  S.  Packard. 
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[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures'] 

To  THE  PRBSIDBNT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY  * 

Dear  Sir  :  I  submit  the  following  report  on  the  work  of  the 
department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

1.  Sophomores:  There  were  enrolled  129,  reciting  three  times  a  week 
in  five  divisions,  one  under  Professor  Crowell  and  four  under  Dr.  Poor; 
in  the  Women's  College  26  under  Dr.  Poor.  Thus  155  pupils  in  six  divi- 
sions called  for  eighteen  scheduled  hours.  In  the  accompanying  report  of 
Professor  Crowell  will  be  found  additional  details. 

2.  Juniors:  There  were  enrolled  100,  reciting  three  times  a  week  in 
three  divisions.  I  met  this  class  a  few  times  at  the  beginning  of  the  }-ear 
and  also  had  charge  of  one  division  during  the  spring  term ;  Professor 
Crowell  had  charge  of  the  remaining  divisions.  In  the  Women's  College 
there  was  one  division  of  28  students  under  charge  of  Professor  Crowell  and 
Dr.  Poor.  Thus  128  pupils  in  four  divisions  called  for  twelve  scheduled 
hours.  That  so  many  students  elect  the  study  for  the  second  is  sufficient 
proof  that  its  position  among  the  electives  of  the  Junior  year  is  warranted. 
Attention  is  still  given  lo  the  study  of  the  language,  and  students  are 
required  to  read  the  original  daily  from  the  desk  of  the  instructor,  yet  the 
main  aim  has  been  to  impart  an  appreciative  understanding  of  the  great 
masters  in  prose  and  verse :  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe.  To  further  the 
literary  aim  of  these  courses,  given  under  rubrics  4,  6,  8,  in  the  catalogue, 
lectures  have  been  given  at  stated  intervals  upon  the  life,  character,  works 
and  style  of  the  above  writers  and  the  pupils  have  been  invited  to  present 
essays  in  connection  therewith. 

3.  Seniors:  There  were  enrolled  in  all  torty-two,  twenty-one  men  and 
twenty-one  women,  reciting  three  times  a  week  in  two  divisions,  calling  for 
six  scheduled  hours;  these  classes  were  under  my  charge,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  division  at  the  Women's  College  during  the  spring  term,  when 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Crowell.  The  study  of  this  class 
has  been  Goethe's  Faust  through  the  year.  Pai*t  First  was  studied  in  detail 
and  with  much  care,  and  Part  Second  was  read  hastily  in  the  original  dur- 
ing the  spring  term.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  masterpiece,  I  published 
a  syllabus  of  my  lectures  upon  Part  First  and  I  hope  later  to  print  a  similar 
outline  of  lectures  on  Part  Second.  Faust  is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse 
of  treasures,  literary,  mythological,  legendary,  historical  and  ethical,  and  a 
mere  introduction  to  the  work,  such  as  can  be  given  in  one  year,  is  of 
immense  value  and  must  ever  be  an  incentive  to  a  deeper  study  of  the 
questions  involved. 

4.  Literature:  There  were  enrolled  twelve  pupils,  two  of  whom 
were  graduate  students.  They  met  three  times  a  week.  Lectures  were 
given  upon  New  High  German  literature  extending  from  1748  to  Goethe's 
death  in  1832.  The  class  read  very  extensively,  especially  from  Klopstock, 
Lessing,  Wicland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe. 
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5-  Middle  High  German:  There  were  enrolled  twelve  pupils,  four  of 
whom  dropped  out  before  the  close  of  the  year.  This  class,  as  well  as  the 
one  in  Literature,  was  conducted  by  me.  In  this  class  the  German  lan- 
guage only  was  used  in  the  class-room.  Part  of  Das  Ntbelungenlied  and 
the  Liederot  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  were  read,  translated  into  New 
High  German,  and  the  grammatical  structure,  metrical  forms,  and  thought 
explained  by  the  pupils,  who  used  for  the  purpose  the  German  language. 

6.  Graduate  Students :  The  graduate  work  still  requires  of  the  depart- 
ment considerable  time  and  labor,  although  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  is  greatly  reduced.  The  number  enrolled  is  fifteen,  seven  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  eight  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  Two  of  the  latter  have  been  already  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  their  degrees  at  the  coming  Commencement.  Formerly  this 
department  gave  instruction  in  a  large  number  of  graduate  studies :  Gothic, 
Norse,  Old  High  German,  German  Mythology,  Grermanic  Philology,  and 
many  other  kindred  subjects.  It  is  expensive  to  carry  these  subjects,  even 
a  part  in  alternate  years,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  always 
small,  and  a  class  of  one  requires  as  much  time  from  the  officer  as  a  class 
of  fifty.  Consequently  I  have  not  made  strenuous  endeavors  to  form  classes 
in  these  subjects  during  the  past  two  years,  but  we  are  ready  to  provide  for 
all  who  make  application  to  take  up  these  advanced  studies. 

7.  /Remarks:  In  conclusion  I  desire  to  make  mention  of  the  excellent 
deportment  of  all  the  students  in  this  department.  I  desire  also  to  express 
here  my  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Professor  Crowell  and  Dr. 
Poor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alonzo  Williams. 

June  8ih,  1898. 


\^Report  of  the  Assistant  Projessor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literature"] 

To  THE  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures: 

During  the  past  year  I  have  given  instruction  to  three  divisions  in  second 
year  German  and  to  one  division  in  first  year  German.  In  the  former  work 
the  fall  term  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  Lessing,  the  winter  term  to  Schiller 
and  the  spring  term  to  Goethe.  In  each  case  two  representative  works  of 
the  author  were  studied,  special  attention  being  given  10  the  literary  ele- 
ment and  to  the  development  o.  the  thought.  Intelligent  reading  of  the 
text  has  been  required  while  frequent  written  exercises  have  tested  the 
student's  ability  to  translate.  Through  talks  by  the  instructor  and  reports 
from  the  students,  a  supplementary  study  has  been  made  of  each  author's 
life  and  activity.    The  divisions  were  composed  chiefly  of  Juniors,  yet  a 
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few  Seniors  have  attended  and  there  were  over  twenty  Freshmen  who  had 
presented  German  on  entering  college.  Some  of  these  Freshmen  weie 
not  well  prepared  while  others  ranked  among  the  best.  The  average  of 
the  work  done  with  me  in  elementary  German  seemed  to  be  above  what  I 
have  observed  in  recent  years. 

The  courses  I  have  given  at  the  Women*8  College  have  beeu  along  iden- 
tical lines  with  those  offered  to  the  young  men.  For  two  terms  I  conducted 
the  second  year  class  at  that  institution  and  in  the  spring  term  I  taught  the 
class  in  Faust  and  another  in  German  Composition,  a  one-hour  course 
elected  by  students  of  our  advanced  classes  or  by  those  who  had  completed 
the  regular  three  years  of  German. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  had  a  class  in  University  Extension,  meet- 
ing in  our  regular  lecture  room  twice  a  week  through  the  year.  Eleven 
ladies  have  been  enrolled.  Nearly  all  are  teachers.  Two  are  graduates  of 
Smith  College.  Others  in  the  class  began  German  with  me  in  University 
Extension  more  than  four  years  ago  and  have  taken  courses  parallel  to 
our  college  work  without  interruption.  The  subject  this  year  has  been 
Middle  High  German.  **  Der  arme  Heinrick  "  of  Hartmann  von  Aue  and 
also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Nibelungenlied  were  read.  Mr.  M.  R, 
Foster  has  instructed  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  a  beginners' 
Extension  class  with  which  sixteen  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  connected. 

The  enthusiasm  and  high  scholarship  of  the  members  of  these  classes  is, 
to  say  the  least,  inspiring. 


June,  9,  1898. 


\^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  American  Literature^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  class  in  American  Literature  numbered  fifty-three  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  sixty-eight  at  its  close.  The  addition  to  the  course  this 
year  has  consisted  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Literary  Criticism,  designed  to 
assist  students  in  making  critical  estimates  of  their  reading  to  be  embodied 
in  their  weekly  reports.  These  lectures  are  now  in  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Putnam  in  September  in  a  volume  entitled  Principles 
and  Methods  of  Literary  Criticism. 


Very  respectfully. 


A.  Clinton  Crowbll. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Lorenzo  Sears. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Psyckology] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

As  Professor  of  Psychology  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  most  important  change  in  this  department  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  addition  to  its  equipment.  An  appropriation  of  $1000  was  placed 
at  its  disposal,  of  which  as  jet  a  portion  only  has  been  expended.  This 
appropriation  has  made  possible  a  number  of  indispensable  additions  to 
the  general  equipment  of  the  laboratory,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  some 
special  pieces  of  apparatus  needed  in  carrying  out  various  lines  of  original 
research.  The  most  important  pieces  for  the  general  equipment  have  con- 
twisted  in  accessories  for  delicate  time-measurementF,  for  recording  various 
physiological  processes  most  closely  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness,  and  for  measuring  thresholds  and  f^ensitiveness  of  sensa- 
tions. Besides  the  apparatus  purchased,  a  considerable  amount  has  also 
been  made  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  University  workshops. 

A  number  of  special  investigations  have  been  undertaken  in  the  labora- 
tory, of  which  the  most  important  has  been  the  application  of  a  series  of 
mental  tests  to  a  large  number  of  students,  with  particular  study  of  their 
relation  to  the  problem  of  individual  temperament.  Data  of  much  interest 
and  value  have  been  secured.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  the  able  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Meiklejohn  and  of  Miss  Tillinghast  in  this  work. 

The  chief  changes  in  the  courses  in  Psychology  have  been  the  extension 
of  the  Junior  course  to  three  terms  and  the  offering  of  increased  opportu- 
nities for  laboratory  work. 

I  desire  to  express  my  deep  obligation  to  the  University  authorities  for  a 
leave  of  absence  extending  from  Thanksgiving  to  the  end  of  the  fall  term, 
made  necessary  by  personal  business  affairs;  and  to  Dr.  Meiklejohn  for 
his  efficient  conduct  of  my  classes  during  my  absence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  B.  Delabarre. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Botany] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work 
done  in  my  department  during  the  year,  and  of  such  incidental  changes 
as  seem  worthy  of  record. 

Early  in  the  year  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  much-needed  apparatus,  charts  and  models.  By 
earnest  work  among  my  personal  friends,  old  pupils,  and  public  spirited 
citizens,  I  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.   To  the  date 
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of  this  report  I  have  secured  about  I1300.  There  has  been  set  aside  $1000 
from  this  sum  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  only  to  be  employed  at  the 
instance  of  the  head  of  this  department.  It  is  hoped  that  the  total  sum 
raised  may  soon  amount  to  $2000. 

About  one  hundred  students  have  pursued  the  various  courses  during  the 
year.  These  are  mainly  elective  men.  Material  changes  in  the  curriculum 
from  that  of  any  previous  year  have  been  effected.  All  courses  except  that 
of  the  Sophomore  Division  1, 2,  3,  and  courses  12  and  13,  now  demand  four 
houre  attendance  per  week  instead  of  three  as  hitherto.  A  further  increase 
in  time  is  highly  desirable  in  other  courses,  and  may  be  arranged  in  the 
near  future. 

Botany  4  and  5,  embracing  a  thorough  study  of  the  minute  structure  of 
typical  flowering  plants,  and  pre-requisile  to  all  other  advanced  courses, 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  considerable  physiological  mat- 
ter, so  far  as  possible  with  the  present  limitations  of  laboratory  facilities. 
Special  apparatus  is  greatly  needed  and  it  is  hoped  will  now  be  provided, 
for  this  most  important  work. 

I  have  this  year  conducted  a  new  course  in  the  Higher  Cryptogams, 
which  has  been  attended  by  a  select  class  of  men. 

In  response  to  a  demand  almost  as  old  as  the  department  itself,  a  course 
in  Medical  Botany  has  been  offered.  It  is  believed  that  this  course  will 
prove  peculiarly  valuable  to  students  preparing  for  a  medical  education.  A 
much  more  extensive  collection  illustrative  of  the  manufacture  and  storage 
of  drugs  is  required.  Theexcellent  opportunities  offered  by  the  herbarium 
for  study  of  the  producing  plants  have  been  fully  improved  in  this  course. 
It  is  well  to  add  that  in  all  courses  this  invaluable  collection  is  now  much 
consulted  by  undergraduates,  while  students  from  other  institutions  are 
frequent  among  its  guests.  The  time  is  now  rapidly  coming  when  we  can 
call  upon  our  widely  distributed  alumni — especially  those  in  foreign  fields, 
to  contribute  specimens — actual  and  economic — to  our  collection.  The 
inchoate  condition  of  the  material  has,  until  now,  rendered  this  impossible. 
Now,  under  the  expert  hands  of  Mr.  Collins,  exquisite  order  is  emerging 
from  the  chaos. 

Botany  6,  7  and  8,  remains  much  the  same  as  hitherto,  though  the 
increase  in  laboratory  hours  allows  more  detailed  work  upon  the  types  in- 
vestigated. In  response  to  an  earnest  petition  from  all  the  students  pur- 
suing course  8,  and  by  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  the  following  course  has 
been  offered  during  the  spring  term  : 

Botany  9,  Mycology,  3  hours  attendance.  It  comprises  laboratory  study 
of  the  life  history  of  types  of  the  more  important  parasitic  fungi;  structuie 
and  classification  of  the  fleshy  fungi,  with  special  attention  to  certain 
edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms.  In  presenting  this  new  course,  we 
beliei'e  that  we  remedy  a  serious  defect  in  the  department  curriculum,  and 
round  out  the  courses  into  a  symmetrical  and  well-developed  whole.  The 
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regular  course  now  extends  through  the  year,  with  collateral  courses  for 
two  terms. 

Several  much-needed  improvements  in  lighting  and  furniture  have  been 
made  in  the  Laboratory  During  the  year  the  Cryptogamic  collection  has 
been  increased  by  about  1050  specimens,  mostly  collected  by  Mr.  Metcalf 
and  advanced  students  in  Rhode  Island  and  about  Vineyard  Sound,  Mass. 
Many  specimens  of  value,  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  New  England  for  iden- 
tification, have  been  added  to  the  collection.  Five  hundred  histological 
preparations,  mostly  made  in  our  own  laboratory,  have  been  added  to  the 
permanent  equipment  All  working  collections,  old  and  new,  have  been 
carefully  catalogued  and  re-arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  too-limited  apparatus. 

An  extensive  course  of  twenty  lectures  in  Pharmacal  Botany,  with  labor- 
atory work,  offered  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  has  been  attended  by  twenty-six  Rhode 
Island  pharmacists. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  mention  the  skilled  and  untiring  services 
of  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Collins,  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium.  He  is  simply 
indispensable.  Mr.  C.  L.  F.  Paull  of  the  class  of  1897,  was  employed  to 
assist  him  during  the  year,  and  was  a  faithful  help.  In  May  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  serve  his  country  in  the  war  with  Spain  and  enlisted  in  the  ist  R. 
I.  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Haven  Metcalf  as  Instructor  has  given  me  loyal  support,  and  I 
again  urge  his  retention  in  the  department.  One  of  our  own  alumni,  he 
knows  my  methods  and  thought.  He  is  ever  earnestly  engaged  in  further- 
ing all  plans  of  advance  or  improvement.  A  faithful  student,  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian, a  gracious  gentleman,  he  is  a  credit  to  the  department  and  to 
the  University. 

It  might  be  said  in  conclusion,  that  the  apparatus  used  at  the  Woroen*s 
College,  as  well  as  the  diagrams,  belong  to  that  institution,  and  were  mainly 
paid  for  by  Dean  Snow,  who  also  offers  cases  for  Pembroke  Hall  Herba- 
rium. This  idea  is  his  own  and  I  regard  it  as  simply  brilliant.  With  the 
earnestness  displayed  by  the  young  women  and  the  neatness  that  ever  marks 
their  work  of  this  character,  they  should,  in  a  few  years,  have  a  fine  museum. 

Appended  is  the  report  of  the  Curator  ot  the  Herbarium. 


\^Refort  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium\ 
To  Professor  W.  W.  Bailey: 

Dear  Sir  :    I  herewith  present  my  report  for  the  past  year. 

The  principal  gifts  to  the  University  Herbarium  were  plants;  from  Colo- 
rado and  Texas  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cole,  from  Europe  presented  by 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Brown  University,  June  4,  1898. 


Wm.  Whitman  Bailey, 

Professor  of  Botany 
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Mrs.  S.  -R.  Dorrance,  from  United  States  and  Newfoundland  presented  by 
the  Gray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  University,  and  from  New  England,  pre- 
sented by  the  Curator. 

The  principal  purchases  were  sets  of  plants  collected  in  Oregon,  New 
Mexico  and  Mexico,  by  well  known  collectors. 

Until  Mr.  Paull  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Volunteers  on  April  30th,  he  was 
employed  as  my  assistant,  consequently  much  more  work  has  been  under- 
taken and  completed  than  was  possible  during  the  year  of  1896-97.  The 
entire  Herbarium,  except  the  group  Thallophyta,  is  now  arranged  systemati- 
cally by  orders  and  genera,  and  alphabetically  by  species  under  each  genus. 
All  plants  received  before  April  24  which  have  not  been  placed  in  the  reg- 
ular collection,  have  been  thoroughly  poisoned. 

The  numbering  and  listing  of  the  botanical  pamphlets  to  the  number  of 
1261  has  been  completed.  A  card  catalogue  of  the  Stout  collection  of  ferns 
has  been  commenced.  Considerable  work  towards  making  the  card  cata- 
logues of  both  the  "Bibliography  of  American  Botany"  and  the  U.S. 
Dept.  Agriculture  available  for  use,  has  been  accomplished. 

About  the  usual  number  of  plants  have  been  sent  into  the  Herbarium  for 
identification. 

Probably  the  most  urgent  need  at  present,  in  the  way  of  equipment,  is  a 
card  catalogue  case  (or  cases)  so  as  to  make  accessible  the  constantly 
increasing  cards  on  botanical  and  allied  subjects,  which  already  number 
more  than  twenty  thousand. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Franklin  Collins. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  o  f  Astronomy] 

To  THR  pRItSIDENT  OF  BroWN  UNIVERSITY: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  as 
Professor  of  Astronomy. 

During  the  academic  year  1896-97  I  was  absent  from  the  University, 
engaged  in  astronomical  observations  at  the  Southern  station  of  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Harvard  College  in  Arequipa,  Peru.  Besides  assisting  in  the  reg- 
ular work  of  that  station,  which  is  done  almost  wholly  by  photography,  I 
was  requested  to  make  a  special  series  of  observations  to  determine  with 
precision  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  observatory.  For  this  purpose  I 
occupied  a  temporary  station  at  Arica  Chile  for  four  weeks  making  connec- 
tion with  the  observatory  at  Arequipa  through  the  cable  and  land  telegraph 
lines.    I  also  made  four  ascents  of  the  volcano  El  Misti,  19,000  feet  high, 
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on  whose  summit  the  observatory  maintains  a  number  of  recording  instru- 
ments making  it  the  highest  meteorological  station  in  the  world.  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  the  Director  of  the  Obscn-a- 
tory  of  Harvard  College,  for  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  work  of 
the  station  and  also  to  Professor  S.  I.  Bailey,  the  assistant  in  charg^e  of  the 
station,  and  to  Mrs.  Bailey,  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  shown  my  family 
and  myself  during  our  residence  of  ten  months. 

I  resumed  my  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  and  have  car- 
ried it  on  through  the  year  in  general  accordance  with  the  plans  of  previous 
years.  My  class  in  General  Astronomy  was  much  smaller  than  usual,  but 
I  conducted  a  large  class  at  Pembroke  Hall,  the  Dean  having  allowed  Soph- 
omores as  well  as  Juniors  and  Seniors  to  elect  the  course.  Several  of  the 
young  ladies  showed  unusual  enthusiasm  in  the  study,  and  performed  extra 
work  in  subjects  not  included  in  the  course.  The  study  of  geodetic  astron- 
omy was  pursued  by  all  Juniors  in  the  engineering  course  and  by  several 
others.  Two  of  the  class  substituted  topics  in  the  theory  of  navigation  for 
part  of  the  geodetic  work.  The  advanced  course  in  this  subject  was  not 
called  for  this  year  as  we  have  had  no  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  engaging  in  astronomical  study. 

During  this  year  Frederic  Slocum,  A.  M.,  has  completed  his  work  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  his  major  course  having  been  in  Astronomy. 
His  work  has  shown  superior  power  and  has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  He  has  needed  only  the  most  general  supervision,  having  to 
an  unusual  degree  the  ability  to  carry  out  by  himself  the  details  of  the 
studies  assigned.  He  is  the  first  student  we  have  had  to  take  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  for  extended  work  in  Astronomy. 

The  work  carried  on  at  the  Ladd  Observatory  has  been  chiefly  routine 
observations  for  clock  error  and  meteorological  conditions;  the  instruments 
have  been  used  also  by  the  students  in  both  alftsigned  and  voluntary  work. 
The  clock  signals  furnished  the  jewelers  of  the  city  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  R.  I.  Electric  Protective  Company  have  been  maintained  regularly 
without  break  and  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy.  Special  obsen'ations  of 
the  November  meteors  were  made  during  the  night  of  November  13-1^, 
1897,  clouds  preventing  observations  on  other  nights.  We  were  assisted  in 
this  work  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Meader  of  the  Friends  School.  Thirty-five  meteor* 
were  counted  and  their  paths  noted.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  in 
astronomical  photography  and  Mr.  Slocum  made  a  series  of  micrometer 
observations  of  comet  b.  1898,  as  a  part  of  his  work  upon  cometary  orbits. 

I  attended  the  conference  of  astronomers  at  Madison  Bay,  Wisconsin,  in 
connection  with  the  dedication  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  in  October  1897. 


I  am  very  respectfully  yours. 


WiN.sLow  Upton. 


June  16,  1S98. 
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[Repori  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory\ 

To  THB  PrBSIDBNT  OF  BroWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Dkar  Sir  :  In  the  courses  in  Rhetoric  this  vear  there  has  been  no  mate- 
rial change  of  method. 

In  2,  3,  4  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
reading  which  each  student  chooses  for  himself  from  a  pretty  wide  range 
of  books.  In  this  part  of  the  work  the  members  of  the  class  have  taken  a 
gratifying  interest.  Moreover  a  comparison  of  the  reading  lists  for  October 
with  those  for  May  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  taste.  Much  of  the 
success  of  this  plan  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith  and 
Mr.  George  F.  Andrews,  who  have  given  $200  and  $100  respectively  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Library.  Part  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrews  and 
all  of  that  of  Mr.  Smith  have  been  spent  on  works  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
help  to  form  and  develop  a  taste  for  reading  the  best  literature.  Through 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Koopman  these  works,  together  with  others  of  a 
like  character  already  in  the  Library,  have  been  put  in  the  reading-room  so 
as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  whole  student  body. 

Rhetoric  33,  34,  35  has  been  more  useful  than  hitherto  because  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  arguments  have  been  criticised  by  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent instructor,  Dr.  Roscoe  Addison  Small. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  expressing  i-egret  that  we  are  to  lose  the 
services  of  Mr.  Edwin  Collins  Frost  as  a  theme  reader,  for  his  criticism  of 
the  written  work  of  the  students  has  invariably  been  discriminating  and 
helpful. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  entering  class  of  the  department  was  unusually  large  this  year  and 
has  shown  an  uncommon  interest  in  the  work.  We  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  improve  the  character  of  our  recitation  courses  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  work  in  the  drawing  room.  We  have  set  before  our  students  prob- 
lems which  have  required  deep  and  consecutive  thinking.  We  have  required 
that  the  work  should  be  punctually  and  accurately  done  and  have  refused  to 
accept  the  same  when  these  requirements  have  not  been  complied  with. 
The  attitude  of  the  students  toward  this  effort  and  their  co-operation  in  it 
has  been  most  pleasing. 

A  course  in  advanced  shades  and  shadows  and  perspective  presented 
especially  for  students  in  Architecture,  yet  elective  for  all  students  having 


Respectfully  sumbitted. 


Hammond  Lamont. 


\^Report  o  f  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Draiving\ 
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sufficient  preparation,  was  offered  this  year  for  the  first  time.  The  other 
courses  of  the  department  were  conducted  with  few  changes  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  year  ago. 

We  have  received  some  valuable  gifts  in  the  way  of  models,  among  these 
an  air  brake  triple-valve  and  an  engineer's  equalizing  valve,  both  prepared 
by  the  Westinghouse  Airbrake  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Penn. 

In  the  absence  of  ProfessorjClarke  the  classes  in  Mechanics  have  been 
conducted  by  me  throughout  the  year.  The  following  subjects  partly  in 
mechanics  of  solids  and  partly  in  hydraulics  were  taken  up  by  the  Senior 
claims:  graphical  statics;  arches  and  arch-ribs;  hydrostatics,  including  earth 
pressure  and  retaining  walls,  immersion  and  flotation;  hydrodynamics, 
including  steady  flow  of  liquids  through  pipes  and  orifices  and  steady  flow 
of  water  in  open  channels. 

The  following  subjects  in  mechanics  of  solids  were  taken  up  by  the  Junior 
class :  statics ;  dynamics,  including  moment  of  inertia,  work,  energy  and 
power;  strength  of  materials,  including  elementary  stresses  and  strains 
such  as  are  due  to  tension,  compression,  shearing  and  torsion,  flexure  of 
beams  and  continuous  girders,  flexure  of  long  columns,  arches  and  graphi- 
cal statics. 

Both  classes  have  shown  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  subject.  There  has 
been  a  regularity  in  attendance  and  a  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of 
work  which  surpasses  anything  brought  to  my  notice  since  my  connection 
with  the  University. 

By  a  thorough  discussion  of  principles  in  the  class  room  and  an  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of  practical 
examples,  we  have  tried  not  only  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  study  of 
such  other  subjects  of  the  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  courses  as 
depend  upon  mechanics  but  also  to  qualify  them  for  the  demands  of  engi- 
neering practice. 

Nearly  all  the  students  of  the  Junior  class  in  Mechanics  have  been  under 
my  instruction  three  consecutive  years.  On  this  account  I  have  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  merits  of  what  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  correct  method  of  conducting  classroom  work,  at  least  in  my  own 
department.  I  refer  to  that  method  which  requires  individual  recitation 
work  and  which  is  apparently  becoming  somewhat  unpopular  in  college 
training.  It  has  always  been  my  object  to  encourage  individual  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  students  by  simply  acting  as  an  interpreter  of  the  text  book 
and  as  a  guide  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  original  work. 

From  the  result  of  this  test  and  from  the  experience  of  thirteen  years  in 
which  I  have  used  this  method  of  teaching  I  am  convinced  that  for  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  in  subjects  where  this  method 
can  be  employed,  it  is  the  only  one  to  be  employed. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Kener- 
son  who  has  very  ably  assisted  Professor  Burnham  and  myself  in  the 
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direction  of  the  work  in  the  drawing  room.  Mr.  C.  E.  Bosworth,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  present  Senior  class,  has  also  given  us  valuable  assistance  in  the 
drawing  room. 

Respectfully  submittedt 

O.  E.  Randall. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Ctvt'i  EngiHeeriHg\ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Civil  Engineering  for  the  academic  year  1897-98. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  been  quite  as  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  instructor  as  in  past  years.  Within  the  past  two  years 
some  of  the  courses  which  were  formerly  elective,  have  been  closed  to 
students  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer.  This  has  had  a 
tendency  to  decrease  materially  the  number  of  students  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  department,  but  as  the  number  has  remained  about  constant  a 
decided  growth  on  the  technical  side  is  thus  shown. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  curriculum  except  that  the  Sopho- 
more class  again  elected  to  do  the  field  work  in  advanced  Surveying  during 
the  Spring  recess  instead  of  during  the  term. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  usefulness  of 
the  department  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  lack  of  teaching  force.  At  least 
one  instructor  is  earnestly  requested. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Edward  Hill. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Eu^iuccrinjr\ 
To  the  Prksident  of  Brown  University  : 

It  is  fitting,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Clarke,  that  I  comment  on  our 
good  fortune  in  the  fact  that  his  work  in  Mechanics  has  been  taken  up  by 
Professor  O.  E.  Randall.  This  very  important  and  difficult  subject  has 
been  treated  with  such  thoroughness  and  painstaking  as  to  secure  the 
interested  co-operation  of  the  students,  of  which  the  results  have  been 
distinctly  evident  in  co-ordinate  courses  of  my  own. 

The  large  numbers  of  students  in  my  Junior  and  Senior  classes  have 
made  it  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  assistance.  Fortunately  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Kenerson,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  in  Mathematicfi  and  Drawing,  should  spend  a  small  amount  of  time 
in  my  laboratory  work  in  Stenm  Engineering  and  Materials  of  Engineer- 
ing.   I  lis  work  has  been  efficient  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  laboratory  equipment  of  the  department  has  been  strengthened  by 
installing,  in  the  basement  of  Sayles  Hall,  two  steam  pump>,  hO  arranged 
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and  fitted  up  that  power  and  capacity  lest»  can  be  made  upon  them.  A 
hot-water  meter  has  been  acquired  from  the  National  Meter  Company  ot 
New  York  City,  who  very  kindly  gave  us  one-half  of  the  net  price.  Thi» 
meter  was  inserted  in  the  return  pipe  of  our  steam-heating  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  water  returned.  Three  Seniors  have,  as  thesis 
work,  performed  two  tests,  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  upon  the  steam- 
heating  plant,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine  the  evaporative 
efficiency  of  our  boilers.  The  tests  were  successful  and  indicated  a  good 
degree  of  efficiency.  I  propose  to  carry  on  the  work  so  begun,  in  order  to 
make  boiler  tests  a  part  of  the  laboratory  work  required  in  the  course  in 
Steam  Engineering.  Incidentally  such  tests  will  give  valuable  data  which 
can  be  used  to  secure,  if  possible,  greater  economy  in  the  heating  plant. 

While  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  court^e  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Mechanical  Engineer  is  slightly  less  than  last  year  (being  this  year  25), 
we  are  encouraged  by  the  large  numbers  and  txcellent  work  of  the  higher 
classes.  Six  students  have  been  recommended  for  the  degree,  a  large 
relative  increase  over  the  two  preceding  classes,  which,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, were  the  first  two  clashes  to  graduate  in  this  course. 

The  courses  in  the  workshop  show  the  effect  of  the  higher  standard 
which  was  ^et  in  the  preceding  year.  The  numbers  have  fallen  off 
(averaging  this  year  16  per  term  in  the  two  shops)  ;  but  the  quality  of  woik 
has  greatly  improved.  The  students  have  shown  great  interest  in  their 
work,  which  culminated  in  an  exhibition,  made  on  Class  Day,  of  work  by 
students.  This  exhibition  was  mainly  composed  of  practice-pieces  and 
drawings.  Though  it  was  not  advertised,  much  interest  was  shown,  large 
numbers  attending  on  Class  Day  afternoon. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  numbers  in  the  workshops  have  dimin- 
ished, the  machine  tools,  especially  the  wood  and  engine  lathes,  have  been 
barely  sufficient  in  number. 

During  the  summer  recess  Messrs.  Lester  &  Stark  constructed  and  fitted 
up  a  tool-room ;  here  they  have  put  in  operation  a  check  system  which  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  care  of  tools.  Mr.  Lester,  with  Mr.  Stark*8  assist- 
ance, has  constructed  a  small  circular  saw  and  a  jig-saw  for  the  wood- work- 
ing shop.  They  have  also,  as  in  previous  \ ears,  performed  a  lar^e  amount 
of  work  for  the  various  departments  of  instruction  and  for  the  gennnl 
needs  of  the  University. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  active  steps  have  been  authoi  izeti  hy 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  power  plant 
to  make  our  own  power  and  light.  This  scheme,  which  was  urged  in  my 
report  two  years  ago,  would,  I  am  confident,  enable  us  to  save  money  and 
also  to  provide,  at  practically  no  cost,  excellent  means  of  instruction  in  the 
very  important  specialties  of  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering — labora- 
tory tests  on  engines,  condensers  and  dynamos. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


June  14,  189S. 


E.  C.  BURNHAM. 
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\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir:  As  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science,  I  herewith 
present  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1897-98. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  department  during  the  year  has 
been  somewhat  larfz^er  than  in  other  jears. 

During  the  first  and  second  terms  the  work  of  the  department  was  carried 
on  as  usual.  I  conducted  the  classes  of  beginners  in  both  Social  and  Polit- 
ical Science,  Professor  Dealey  the  classes  for  advanced  students,  and 
together  we  carried  on  the  graduate  work.  Mr.  Elmer  Almy  Wilcox,  A.B., 
has  throughout  the  year  continued  the  instruction  in  Elementary  Law. 
Here  also  the  classes  have  been  large.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course 
in  Elementary  Law  give  frequent  testimony  as  to  their  value  in  subsequent 
legal  study. 

I  regret  that  Theodore  Francis  Green,  A.  M.,  who  for  several  years  has 
ably  conducted  the  course  in  Roman  Law,  did  not  find  it  possible  to  con- 
tinue that  course  this  year. 

During  the  third  term  owing  to  my  absence  from  the  University  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  on  Endowment  Fund,  it  became  necessary  for 
Professor  Dealey  to  assume  the  instruction  of  two  large  classes  of  under- 
graduate students.  The  course  in  Diplomocy  which  I  have  usually  given 
in  the  third  term  was  omitted,  and  Professor  Dealey  gave  in  its  place  a 
course  in  Municipal  Administration. 

Fourteen  graduate  students  have  been  enrolled  in  this  department  during 
the  year.  Of  these  Messrs.  W.  C.  Bliss,  A.  B.  and  E.  C.  Broome,  Ph.  B. 
in  Elementary  Law,  Miss  M.  L.  Potter,  Ph.  B.  and  Mr.  D.  Howard,  A. 
B.,  have  been  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Except  Mr- 
Howard,  all  the  above  took  their  courses  in  residence.  Mr.  Howard  estab- 
lished an  excellent  precedent  by  appearing  for  examination  before  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Students  early  in  April.  Of  the  graduates  still 
studying  in  this  department,  five  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  five  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  growing  work  of  this  department  will  soon  make  necessary  at  least 
one  more  assistant. 


[Report  of  the  Assistant  Professor  o  f  Social  and  Political  Science^ 

To  the  President  of  Brown  University  : 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that  during  the  past  year  the  students  have 
shown  Increasing  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in  the  studies  of  the  depart- 
ment.   The  thoroughness  of  the  work  has  been  somewhat  hindered  by  the 


Respectfully  yours. 


Geo.  G.  Wilson. 
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lack  of  suitable  books  in  the  University  library.  For  several  years  the 
recent  works  in  the  Political  and  Social  Sciences  have  been  practically 
inaccessible  to  our  students.  This  is  a  serious  drawback  for  the  reason 
that  in  these  studies  the  publications  of  the  last  ten  years  are  well  nigh 
indispensable. 

For  some  months  past  I  have  endeavored  to  promote  the  study  of  muni- 
cipal and  political  conditions  on  the  part  of  private  organizations  in  the 
City  of  Providence.  The  interest  manifested  in  such  studies  by  these  audi- 
ences, composed  largely  of  workingmen,  has  been  very  gratifying. 


President  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  : 

Dear  Sir  :  During  the  year  just  ended  I  have  conducted  courses  in 
Harmony,  Simple  Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon,  Sacred 
Music  and  the  Structure  and  recent  History  of  Music. 

The  course  in  Harmony  was  conducted  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms 
with  an  attendance  of  six  men  and  one  woman.  The  exercises  in  the  text- 
book were  marked  out,  the  harmony  of  a  number  of  standard  compositions 
was  carefully  analyzed  and  some  original  work  in  composition  was 
attempted. 

The  course  in  Simple  Counterpoint  was  given  in  the  Spring  term  to  five 
men  who  had  completed  the  course  in  Harmony. 

The  course  in  Double  Counterpoint  and  Canon  was  pursued  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  terms  by  five  men  who  had  completed  the  course  in  Harmon/ 
and  Simple  Counterpoint  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  courses  in  Coun- 
terpoint text-books  were  used,  specimens  of  the  best  contrapuntal  writing 
were  examined  and  compositions  of  the  contrapuntal  order  were  written. 

The  course  in  Sacred  Music  was  given  in  the  Spring  term  to  a  class  of 
six  men.   The  subject  was  treated  historically,  theoretically  and  practically. 

The  course  in  the  Structure  and  recent  History  of  Music  was  devised  for 
students  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  music,  but  who  wish  to  be 
enabled  to  listen  to  music  with  intelligent  interest  and  genuine  profit.  It 
was  given  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms.  In  the  Winter  term  the 
Elements  of  Music  and  the  Principles  of  Musical  Composition  were  pre- 
sented and  in  the  Spring  term  the  life,  works  and  style  of  such  composen* 
as  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn  and 
Wagner  were  studied.    The  course  in  the  Winter  term  was  elected  by  fiftj- 


Respectfully, 

James  Dealey. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  June  13,  1898. 
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six  men,  that  in  the  Spring  term  by  t»ixty.  The  large  enrollment  and  an 
ever  increasing  interest  in  the  courses  were  very  encouraging  and  stimu- 
lating. 

The  work  of  the  three  graduate  students  registered  entirely  in  this 
department  has  progressed  and  will  probably  be  completed  before  Com- 
mencement 1S99. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  N.  Ashton. 

Providbncb,  R.  I.,  June  14,  1898. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History\ 
To  THB  President  of  Brown  University. 
I  respecifully  submit  the  following  report : 

A  seminary  course  occupying  two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  Roman  Provincial  Administration.  It 
was  taken  by  ten  graduates  and  one  undergraduate.  Of  these  four  were 
candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  with  Latin  as  their 
major  study  and  four  others  completed  iheir  studies  for  the  Master's  degree. 
Cicero's  Verrine  Orations  formed  the  basis  of  the  work.  Less  time  was 
occupied  this  year  than  formerly  in  lecturing,  in  order  to  secure  more 
opportunity  to  promote  in  the  student  the  ability  lo  grasp  the  Latin 
thought  with  greater  readiness  and  accuracy  and  to  tianslate  with  more 
ease  and  fluency.  The  graduate  students  have  done  admirable  work  during 
the  year  and  have  been,  I  feel  sure,  a  real  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
u  n  de  rg  rad  11  a  tes . 

A  course  open  to  graduates  and  undergraduate-i  on  the  Public  Archi- 
tecture and  Topography  of  Rome,  was  given  one  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year.  Mtddleton's  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome  forme.1  the  basis  of  the 
work  while  many  other  valuable  works  relating  to  the  hubject  which  are 
contained  in  the  Classical  Seminary  were  also  used. 

At  the  request  of  some  students  I  gave  this  year  for  the  first  time  an 
advanced  course  on  Latin  Composition  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year.  It  was  elected  .by  twenty-one  students.  The  special  object  of  the 
course  was  to  show  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Latin  in 
methods  of  thought  and  expression  and  to  teach  how  the  form  of  expres- 
sion in  English  must  be  transformed  in  translation  into  Latin.  Passages 
from  standard  English  authors  were  assigned  for  translation.  These  were 
corrected  by  the  instructor  and  at  the  lecture  a  model  version  was  written 
on  the  blackboard  and  discussed. 

The  course  on  the  Development  and  History  of  Latin  Poetry  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  was  similar  to  that  given  in  the  academic  year  1896-97. 
Fewer  lectures,  however,  were  given  this  year  in  order  to  gain  more  time 
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for  sight  translation.  This  class  accordingly  attained  more  facility  in 
translation  than  previous  classes  have  gained  and  a  larger  amount  of  Latin 
than  usual  was  read  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  Sophomore  elective  has  been  during  the  larger  part  of  the  year 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Greene.  During  the  first  part  of  the  third 
term  the  class  read  the  Satires  of  Horace  under  my  instruction.  The  work 
accomplished  during  the  year  has  been  of  a  high  order  and  has  been  simi- 
lar in  character  to  that  of  last  year. 

The  Freshman  class  has  been  divided  into  three  divisions  according  to 
scholarship.  Mr.  Greene  has  had  two  divisions  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Shippee  one. 
No  special  changes  in  regard  to  the  authors  read  or  to  the  methods  of  in- 
struction have  been  made  during  the  present  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  Grakgsr  Harknbss. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University:  — 

The  full  three  terms  of  the  elementary  course  in  Political  Economy  were 
taken  during  the  year  just  closed  by  twenty-two  men.  This  number  is 
considerably  less  than  the  number  who  have  completed  the  course  in  pre- 
vious years  or  who  took  the  first  two  terms  of  work  this  year,  the  result, 
in  part  at  least,  of  an  effort  to  enforce  greater  thoroughness  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  more  satisfactory  basis  for  advanced  work.  During  the 
coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  devote  more  than  a  mimimum  amount  of  time  to  any  special 
branch  of  Social  Science,  but  who  desire  a  general  knowledge  of  this  6eld 
of  learning,  by  offering  a  composite  outline  course  in  Sociology,  Political 
Science  and  Economics,  the  different  portions  of  the  course  to  be  conducted 
by  Professors  Wilson,  Dealey  and  myself.  This  course  will  be  open  to 
Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors  and,  in  addition  to  its  value  as  an  outline 
course  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  serve  two  purposes ;  that  by  providing  for  the  men  who  do  not 
expect  to  continue  work  in  these  departments,  it  will  render  possible  greater 
thoroughness  of  work  in  the  more  extended  elementary  courses  in  each 
department  and  that  for  those  men  who  do  expect  to  specialize  in  some 
one  branch  of  Social  Science  it  will  serve  to  show  the  intimate  relations 
which  exist  between  the  different  branches  of  Science  In  thi^  general  field. 

The  number  of  those  taking  the  six  advanced  courses  in  Economics  has 
varied  from  thirteen  to  one.  The  course  taken  by  a  single  student  was  the 
course  in  Methods  of  Investigation  in  Economics,  a  course  somewhat  tech- 
nical in  character.    Two  candidates  for  the  A.  M.  degree  have  taken 
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Politicml  Economy  a8  one  of  their  minor  subjects.  One  candidate  for  ihe 
Ph.  D.  degree  is  now  taking  his  major  and  another  his  minor  subject  in 
this  department. 

The  work  of  all  classes  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average. 

This  department  with  others  has  suffered  seriously  through  the  inability 
of  the  Library  to  purchase  even  the  most  important  new  publications. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hknry  B.  Gardnsr. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature'^ 
To  THE  President  op  Brown  University  : 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  students  taking  work  in  the  Biblical 
department  has  again  doubled.  The  chief  increase  has  been  in  the  general 
course  in  Biblical  Literature  and  History,  which  was  elected  by  many  who 
do  not  expect  to  pursue  theological  studies^  but  who  desire  a  familiarity 
with  the  methods  and  results  of  the  modern  constructive  study  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  that  the  published  results  of  work  done  with 
these  classes  in  past  years  have  been  adopted  as  text-books  with  similar 
classes  at  Yale,  Harvard,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  many  other  universities 
and  colleges.  This  general  course  has  now  been  arranged  so  that  in  two 
years  It  will  be  possible  for  a  student  to  cover  the  field  represented  by  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Theological  Seminaries  to  de- 
mand that  students  do  their  preparatory  Hebrew  work  in  college  explains 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  classes  in  beginning  Hebrew.  The  advanced 
Hebrew  seminary  work  has  been  so  arranged  that  the  Prophetical  and 
Poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  taken  up  in  alternating  years. 
In  the  New  Testament  Greek  section,  the  first  and  second  terms  were 
devoted  to  the  critical  interpretation  of  the  synoptic  gospels  and  the  third 
to  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

By  the  appointment  of  Rabbi  David  Blaustein  as  Instructor  in  Semitics, 
it  has  been  possible  to  extend  the  number  of  technical  courses  so  as  to 
anticipate  the  increasing  demands.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Brown,  classes  have  been  conducted  during  the  same  year  in  beginning  and 
advanced  Assyrian,  Aramaic  and  Syriac.  The  character  and  amount  of 
work  done  in  these  classes  has  been  most  gratifying.  A  valuable  gift  of 
technical  Semitic  books,  secured  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Jacob  Shartenberg  of 
Pawtucket,  has  added  very  materially  to  the  efficient  equipment  of  the 
Semitic  section. 

During  the  past  year  a  course  in  Biblical  Literature  and  History  was 
offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Women's  College,  and  the  results  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  departure. 
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The  Biblical  Research  Club  has  contributed  much  to  the  realization  of 
the  aims  of  the  department.  Its  membership  has  increased  to  about  one 
hundred,  and  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  some  of  the  pastors  and 
active  Bible  students  of  the  citv.  Valuable  papers  have  been  presented  by 
Reverend  Drs.  King  and  Moore  of  Providence,  Professor  Dr.  T.  K.  Chejnc 
of  Oxford  University,  Rev.  G.  H.  Ferris  of  Tarrytown,  Reverend  Dr. 
Gordon  of  Boston,  and  the  annual  address  by  Professor  F.  C.  Porter  of 
Yale. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Club  a  subscription  fund  has  also  been  started 
which  promises  to  provide  those  reference  books  which  are  most  necessarv 
for  the  immediate  use  of  the  classes  in  Biblical  History  and  Literature. 
The  urgent  need  of  the  department  is  for  a  reference  room  where  these 
books  may  be  readily  consulted  and  seminary  and  smaller  classes  con- 
ducted. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
during  the  academic  year  1897-1898. 

My  undergraduate  courses  have  been  identical  with  those  of  last  year. 
The  general  course  in  American  History,  during  the  first  and  second  terms, 
was  pursued  by  about  thirty-seven  young  men  (I  have  not  the  exact  figures 
at  hand),  and  three  joung  women.  Their  work  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
I  wish  hereafter  to  extend  this  course  so  that  it  will  run  through  the  entire 
year,  and  have  secured  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  the  Curriculum  to 
the  proposed  change.  This  will  give  the  general  student  of  Ameiican 
History  an  ample  opportunity  to  pursue  it,  though  it  supersedes  the  special 
course  called  History  9,  hitherto  given  in  the  third  term.  I  am  not  dissat- 
isfied with  the  methods  followed  in  that  course;  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
part  of  my  reason  for  making  the  proposed  change  lies  in  the  belief  that 
those  methods  can  and  should  be,  in  large  measure,  applied  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  benefit  of  the  more  numerous  classes  that  pursue  History  7  and  8. 

Dr.  Burnett  has  taught  the  classes  in  English  History  and  in  the  History 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  has  taught  them  with  faithfulness  and 
success — with  even  greater  success  (there  could  not  be  greater  faithfulness) 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  graduate  courses  were  attended  by  a  smaller  number  than  In  the 
preceding  year — from  three  to  six  students.  Their  work  has  been  excel- 
lent.   Mr.  M.  W.  Jernegan  and  Mr.  Daniel  Howard  fa  non-resident  stu- 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Charles  Foster  Kent. 


June  20,  1898. 


\^Repori  of  the  Professor  of  History\ 
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dent),  have  duly  attained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  nnd  a  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosopliy  has  finished  his  tliesis.  The  practice- 
courses  for  graduates  have  lain  in  four  fields :  the  history  of  Charlemagne, 
the  early  history  of  England,  the  history  of  American  colonial  finance,  and 
the  history  of  nullification  and  secession.  Half  of  them  have  been  handled 
by  Dr.  Dealey.  He  has  conducted  them  admirably,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  to  lose  his  aid. 

Both  graduate  and  non-graduate  work  in  History  would  be  carried  on 
with  much  greater  success  if  the  Library  afforded  ampler  space  for  semi- 
nary rooms,  in  which,  as  in  a  laboratory,  the  students  might  work  under 
the  teacher's  eye. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Franklin  Jameson. 


[^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  History.\ 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  Academic 
year  1897-98. 

The  work  done  during  the  first  two  terms  was  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  required  courses,  **  History  i  "  and  **  His- 
tory 2,"  one  hundred  and  forty-two  (142),  and  one  hundred  and  forty  men 
(140)  were  enrolled.  The  work  done  by  the  classes  was  more  than  usually 
satisfactory  inasmuch  as  the  students  came  verj*  frequently  to  my  house 
for  suggestions  and  advice  as  to  reading.  The  calls  were  more  numerous 
than  was  the  case  when,  during  my  first  years  of  service  on  the  Faculty,  I 
was  living  within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  all  the  college  dormitories. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  noted  the  unsatisfactory  results  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  admission  to  my  lecture  courses  of  students  who  had  not  taken 
History  i  and  2.  This  year,  having  that  experience  in  mind,  I  refused  to 
admit  to  my  third  term  courses  any  man  who  had  not  already  taken  the 
work  in  History  that  is  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

Notwithstanding  this  prohibition  the  classes  were  unprecedentedly  large. 
In  them  two  hundred  and  one  (201)  men  were  enrolled. 

I  oflTered  two  lecture  courses.  One,  "History  11,"  The  Period  of  the 
Renaissance,  I  had  several  times  given  as  an  elective.  Seventy-three  (73) 
men  elected  it — ^almost  double  the  number  enrolled  in  any  previous  year. 
The  second  course  was  a  new  one  upon  the  French  Revolution.  It  was 
taken  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (128)  men  and  was  much  the 
lar^^est  elective  class  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  daily  attendance 
in  these  classes  was  most  gratifying.  The  percentage  of  absence  in  the 
larger  one  was  smaller  than  in  any  class  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  instruct- 
ing in  this  institution  of  learning.    The  natural  consequence  of  this  more 
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constant  attendance  was  better  work  on  the  part  of  all  the  students.  What 
I  have  said  in  tlie  early  part  of  this  report  respecting  advice  sought  as  to 
reading,  etc.,  applies  also  with  special  force  to  these  classes. 

At  Pembroke  Hall  I  have  given  instruction  to  three  (3)  classes.  The 
scholarship  of  these  classes,  while  not  so  phenomenally  high  as  that  shown 
by  the  young  women  in  previous  j-ears,  was  yet  higher  than  that  evidenced 
by  the  young  men  in  the  University  class  rooms. 

Throughout  the  year  I  have  taken  occasion  each  week  in  my  class  room 
to  comment  upon  the  complications  in  foreign  affairs  in  which  our  coun- 
try has  been  involved.  I  have  always  had  very  attentive  listeners.  Per- 
haps the  lessons  of  past  history  have  been  more  carefully  studied  because 
of  the  new  fields  of  action  upon  which  this  nation  has  entered. 

In  conclusion  let  me  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  respect- 
ing "Special  Honors,"  set  forth  by  Professor  Jameson  in  his  last  annual 
report.  I  regret  that  the  "  Honor  System"  was  abolished  and  I  trust  it 
may  be  revived,  at  least  in  the  Department  of  History. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wilfred  H.  Mukro. 


[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Natural 
Theology  on  the  Elton  Foundation~\ 

To  THB  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  year 
1897-98. 

The  requirements  of  the  course  in  Philosophical  Introduction  rendered 
it  desirable  that  I  should  offer  the  work  in  Epistemology  during  the  Spring, 
instead  of  the  Fall  term.  Although  the  Epistemology  was  originally 
intended  for  the  first  term  of  the  course,  and  in  a  strictly  logical  arrange- 
ment would  perhaps  find  its  place  there,  the  change  was  not  disadvanta- 
geous, as  it  brought  to  this  part  of  the  work  students  who  had  had  the 
benefit  of  the  philosophical  training  of  the  previous  terms,  and  thus  ren- 
dered possible  a  more  advanced  method  of  treatment. 

The  work  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  conducted  on  the  same 
general  lines  as  heretofore,  except  that  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  a  wider 
range  of  reading  on  the  part  of  the  students,  who  have  been  required  to 
render  weekly  reports  of  what  they  have  read  in  the  literature  relating  to 
the  authors  under  discussion.  I  have  especially  urged  the  reading  of  the 
works  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  wherever  this  was  practicable.  The 
History  of  Philosophy  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
advanced  courses  offered  in  Philosophy,  and  should  minister  directly  to 
the  discipline,  culture  and  breadth  of  view  of  the  student. 
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The  course  in  Theoretical  Ethics  was  followed  with  unusual  interest, 
and  the  results,  as  they  appeared  in  the  final  examination,  were  more  satis- 
factory than  those  obtained  last  year.  This  was  due  in  part,  I  think,  to  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  the  course.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  term  I 
lectured  upon  the  Fundamental  Ethical  Concepts,  requiring,  at  the  same 
time,  careful  abstracts  of  reading  in  the  leading  books  of  reference.  This 
method  had  the  advantage  of  giving  the  beginner  a  clear  statement  of  the 
problems  of  Ethics  and  their  most  typical  solutions,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  offered  him  a  constructive  scheme  of  ethical  thought.  Later  I  used 
Seth*s  Study  of  Ethical  Principles  M-ith  good  results.  The  advanced 
course  of  the  second  term,  intended  for  a  limited  number  of  students  who 
desire  to  pursue  the  subject  beyond  the  general  outlines  of  the  first  term, 
was  devoted  to  a  study  of  ethical  problems  as  suggested  by  Plato's  Philebus, 
Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics,  Butler*s  Sermons  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Rolls,  and  Kant's  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Morals. 

A  single  term  proves  too  short  for  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Religion,  particularly  as  it  is  desirable  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  religion  in  connection  with  it.  I  have  therefore  secured  the 
approval  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  for  a  preliminary  course  in  the 
History  of  Religion,  to  be  offered  in  the  Winter  term.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  this  a  two-hour  course,  and  it  will  thus  constitute  a  complement  of 
the  one-hour  course  in  Casuistry. 

The  Seminary  has  this  year  been  confined  exclusively  to  graduates,  and 
has  been  constantly  attended  by  five,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year,  by  six 
members,  all  of  whom  have  shown  a  most  gratifying  interest  and  zeal  in 
the  work.  This  course  has  been  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  Schopenhauer.  "  The  Four-fold  Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufiicient  Rea- 
son," and  "The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,"  formed  the  text  for  discussions 
and  papers.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  given  to  an  examination  of 
other  pessimistic  systems,  ancient  and  modern. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  aspects  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  active 
interest  which  the  students  of  the  department  have  taken  in  the  Philosoph- 
ical Club.  Under  the  efficient  leadership  of  its  president,  Mr.  Joseph 
Taylor,  they  have  not  only  conducted  its  business  but  also  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  its  discussions. 

Dr.  Meiklejohn  deserves  the  highest  commendation  for  his  faithful  and 
able  work.  I  trust  that  the  University  may  be  able  permanently  to  retain 
him  in  the  service  of  the  department. 


I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 


Walter  G.  Everett. 
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[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy] 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Work  in  the  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
has  followed  the  lines  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  and,  considering  the  total 
unfitness  of  the  building  in  which  the  department  is  located,  has  been 
satisfactory. 

My  colleagues  have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
courses,  and  the  large  number  of  students  who  have  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  a  fifth  year  of  study  is  a  most  acceptable  reward. 

During  the  Spring  vacation  a  number  of  the  more  advanced  men  were 
allowed  to  work  at  Wood's  Hole,  and  graduate  students  remained  at  the 
shore  Laboratory  through  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  theses  prepared 
by  these  students  were  exceptionally  good,  and  some  are  worthy  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  publications  from  the  Laboratory  have  been  numerous,  and  the 
papers  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  of  **  Studies  "  which  will  soon  be 
issued.  The  officers  have  made  it  a  point  to  attend  scientific  meetings  and 
keep  in  touch  with  other  workers  in  their  special  lines.  The  Laboratory 
has  been  instrumental  in  supporting  the  "  University  Table"  at  Naples, 
and  the  young  women  have,  by  their  own  labor,  earned  $50.00  for  the 
support  of  the  **  Woman's  Table  "  at  Naples.  No  less  than  twenty  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  will  study  at  Wood's  Hole  during  the  summer. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  a  fine  series  of  forty  compound  microscopes, 
a  good  working  library,  and  we  subscribe  to  over  forty  scientific  journals. 
During  the  past  year  a  small  animal  house  has  been  built,  and  we  have 
also  secured  the  use  of  a  small  floating  Laboratory. 


To  the  President  of  Brown  University: 

As  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  college  year  1897-98 : 

The  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  department  and  the  courses 
offered  have  been  practically  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  At  the 
request  of  several  members  of  the  Senior  class  an  advanced  course  in  the 
Integral  Calculus  was  given  during  the  third  term  in  place  of  a  course  in 
Analytic  Geometry. 


Very  Respectfully, 


H.  C.  BuMPus. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics] 
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This  jear  Frederic  Slocum,  A.  M.,  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  having 
taken,  as  his  minor,  courses  in  Pure  Mathematics.  Josiah  Bartlett,  Ph.  B., 
a  non-resident  student,  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  having  taken  his 
major  in  this  department.  Arthur  E.  Watson,  A.  B.,  and  Frank  E.  Wat- 
son, Sc.  B.,  also  received  the  degree  of  A.  M  ,  each  taking  courses  in  Pure 
Mathematics  as  his  minor.  Besides  these,  several  others,  some  as  resident 
students  and  some  as  non-resident,  have  pursued  post-graduate  studies  in 
this  department. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  done  with  non-resident  students,  the  Mathe- 
matical Faculty  have  taught  the  equivalent  of  eighty-six  hours  each  week 
for  one  term.  Only  one  of  its  members  was  without  experience  in  teach- 
ing and  it  is  expected  that  during  the  next  year,  when  we  shall  again  be 
favored  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Clarke,  all  the  instruction  will  be 
given  by  experienced  teachers. 

For  the  better  training  of  the  students  taking  the  courses  in  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineering,  they  will  be  instructed  in  a  special  division  dur- 
ing the  next  college  year.  They  ojght  to  have  an  additional  recitation 
each  week  and,  whenever  the  present  curriculum  can  be  so  changed  as  to 
make  it  possible,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  the  extra  time.  At  present 
great  care  will  be  taken  to  drill  them  in  accuracy  of  computation  and  the 
proper  use  of  formulae  without  losing  sight  of  the  mental  drill  which 
mathematical  studies  are  so  well  designed  to  accomplish. 

No  classes  in  the  elective  mathematical  courses  having  been  formed  at 
Women's  College  during  the  year,  a  few  women  have  been  admitted  to  the 
corresponding  classes  in  the  men's  department.  Without  exception  they 
have  done  good  work  and  in  several  cases  have  attained  results  equal  to 
those  achieved  by  the  best  among  the  men. 

I  submit  herewith  a  report  from  Dr.  Manning,  of  the  special  work  done 
by  him  during  the  year.  I  also  desire  to  express  my  approval  of  the  work 
done  by  Dr.  Manning  and  also  by  the  young  men  who  have  assisted  in 
teaching  the  Freshman  class,  and  to  thank  them  for  the  hearty  way  in 
which  they  have  aided  in  carrying  out  my  plans. 


To  Professor  Nathaniel  F.  Davis: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  given  only  one  graduate  course  the  past  year.  This 
has  been  attended,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  four  students,  two  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  two  undergraduates  who  took  the  course  by  special  permission. 

I  had,  as  usual,  one  division  of  the  Freshman  class  each  term  and  the 
class,  Mathematics  4-7,  meeting  two  hours  a  week  and  taking  up  the  Fresh- 


Nathaniel  F.  Davis. 


July  5th,  1898. 


\^Report  of  Assistant  Pro  fessor  Manning'] 
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man  work  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Algebra.  During  the  first  term 
I  took  the  Freshman  class  at  the  Woman's  College. 

Seven  in  the  Fall  term  and  six  In  the  Winter  term  took  the  course  in 
Differential  Equations.  In  the  Spring  term  seven  took  the  course  in 
Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants  and  seven  took  a  new  course 
offered  this  year  in  the  Application  of  the  Integral  Calculus.  The  latter 
course  was  requested  by  the  students  and  seemed  especially  to  interest 
them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  P.  Manning. 


l^Rcport  of  the  Professor  of  En/r/isA  Literature} 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  The  only  notable  differences  in  the  work  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  just  closed,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  have  been  incidental  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Manly.  His  elementary 
course  in  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  taught  by  Doctor  Small;  his  courses  in 
Chaucer  and  the  History  of  the  English  Language,  by  Mr.  Frost;  and  a 
substitute  for  his  course  in  Shakspere  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Dodge.  The 
course  in  the  Novel,  hitherto  offered  by  me,  has  been  conducted  by  Profes- 
sor Lamont,  in  order  that  I  might  undertake,  unaided,  the  Introductory 
course  in  English  Literature. 

The  work  of  the  class  in  the  last-named  course  has  been  better  than  in 
past  years,  a  result  due  largely  to  the  advantages  of  unitary  management; 
heretofore  the  intellectual  benefits  of  a  triple  conduct  of  the  course,  great  as 
they  were,  have  been  more  than  offset  by  practical  inconveniences.  Next 
year  I  shall  retain  the  whole  work,  and  shall  lay  even  more  emphasis  upon 
developing  a  taste  for  good  literature,  a  habit  of  thougfitful  reading,  and  the 
appreciation  of  literary  form.  These  are  the  matters  in  which  I  find  each 
class  most  deficient  and  most  in  need  of  help.  The  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  still  further  subordinated  by  being  studied  almost  wholly  outside  the 
class- roorn.  The  scholarship  of  the  section  in  this  course  at  the  Women's 
College  has  been  good,  and  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  students  very  high. 

My  courses  in  English  Essayists  and  in  Victorian  Poets  do  not  call  for 
extended  remark.  The  classes  have  been  small ;  but  the  work  of  the  year 
has  increased  my  confidente  in  the  educative  value  of  a  study  of  these 
authors,  most  of  whom  are  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  deepest  tendencies 
of  modern  life. 

The  graduate  students  in  the  department  have  been  few:  but  their  work 
has  l)een  helpful  to  the  undergraduates,  most  of  it  being  done  in  residence 
in  regular  classes. 
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I  append  Mr.  Dodge's  report  about  the  courses  immediately  under  his 
charge. 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  regret  at  the  withdrawal 
of  Doctor  Manly  and  Mr.  Dodge  from  the  department.  A  very  helpful  as 
well  as  very  pleasant  feature  of  our  work  together  has  been  the  coexistence 
of  profitable  diversity  of  views  and  methods  with  entire  harmony  of  spirit 
and  entire  absence  of  friction.  To  Dr.  Manly,  in  particular,  the  department 
owes  much,  and  in  his  removal  it  suffers  a  very  great  loss. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir.  Seven  (7)  lecturers  have  been  engaged  in  University  Extension 
woik  during  the  past  year. 

Professor  Poland  has  lectured  upon  Art  before  the  Bristol  Centre  wiih 
very  satisfactory  results  especially  in  the  way  of  examinations. 

In  the  German  Department  Professor  Crowell  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Foster 
have  conducled  classes  throughout  the  year. 

Piofessor  Hill  has  instiucted  two  classes  in  Civil  Engineering  courses. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Watson  has  given  one  course  of  leclures  on  Elementary  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

In  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  Mr.  E.  E.  Calder,  and  in  Pharmaceutical 
Botanv  Mr.  H.  Metcalf,  have  instructed  very  enthusiastic  classes  compo.««ed 
mainly  of  clerks  employed  in  the  various  pharmacies  of  Providence.  The 
interest  shown  in  these  two  courses  accentuates  the  desire  expressed  by 
many  pharmacists  for  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  University. 

Several  calls  for  lecturers  have  been  made  by  other  colleges  but  the  men 
desired  were  too  busy  to  undertake  the  additional  work.  Some  ariange- 
ments  for  lectures  next  year  have  already  been  made. 


To  the  President  of  Brown  University: 

Mv  Dear  Sir.  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my 
third  year's  work  as  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  C.  Bronson. 


\^Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Unh^cnity  Extensiofi] 


Very  Respectfully  Yours, 


Wilfred  H.  Munro. 


[Report  of  the  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking^.] 
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The  courses  this  year  have  been  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as 
was  indicated  in  my  last  report.  The  only  change  was  making  the  instruc- 
tion more  practical  in  Rhetoric  19,  20,  21  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
individual  drill  given  to  each  student.  I  occupied  fewer  hours  with  lec- 
tures to  the  class,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  effective  public  speaking,  and  so  got  the  students  speaking 
earlier  than  heretofore.  The  change  has,  I  think,  increased  the  efficiency 
of  the  course.  By  addressing  the  class  again  and  again  and  having  their 
faults  pointed  out  rather  than  by  being  lectured  too  formally  on  the  theory 
of  the  art,  do  the  men  make  the  most  improvement.  The  course  has  been 
more  satisfactory  to  me  than  it  was  either  of  the  preceding  years.  This 
was  due  in  part  to  the  exceptional  ability  of  a  number  of  the  students;  the 
class  of  1900  is  unusually  strong  in  speaking  talent.  The  work  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  done  more  faithfully,  partly  perhaps  because  the  course  was 
organized  more  closely,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  interest  which  the  stu- 
dents themselves  manifested. 

To  clear  articulation,  intelligent  shading,  and  easy  bearing  and  gesture, 
most  attention  has  been  directed.  Too  much  time,  however,  has  to  be  given 
to  overcoming  very  elementary  defects  such  as  slovenly  artici^ation,  expres- 
sionless monotone  and  especially  the  desire  to  "spout**  which  is  fostered  by 
the  high  schools  when  they  allow  youths,  mature  enough  to  enter  college, 
to  perform  dramatic  recitations  rather  than  drilling  them  flrst  of  all  in  some 
style  of  elocution  which  the  average  college  graduate  will  likely  have  use 
for.  The  speaking  of  one-fourth  of  the  Freshmen  who  come  into  Rhetoric 
19,  proves  that  they  have  strange  and  erroneous  ideas  of  what  kind  of  art 
cultured  people  expect  and  demand  nowadays  of  the  public  speaker.  Mono- 
tone and  declamation  especially,  I  am  convinced,  are,  in  the  preparatory 
schools  of  New  England  even,  still  painfully  prevalent.  To  kill  out  posing 
and  straining  to  be  an  "  orator*'  takes  time  which  I  should  like  to  devote  to 
getting  finer  effects  in  vocal  interpretation  of  literature ;  but  until  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  lower  schools  is  raised  in  quality  if  not  increased  in  amount,  the 
work  in  college  must  evidently  be  kept  elementary.  Confining  class  speeches 
by  the  students  to  prose,  non-dramatic  selections,  is  one  method  used  of 
discouraging  the  would-be  declaimer.  The  programmes  of  the  Carpenter 
prize  contests  are  samples  of  the  kind  of  selections  used  every  week  in  class. 

The  number  of  Sophomores  who,  at  the  preliminary  contest  in  March, 
sought  appointments  as  Carpenter  prize  speakers  this  year,  was  larger  than 
in  either  1896  or  1S97 — thirty-two.  Each  of  the  seven  appointees  was 
drilled  by  me  three  hours  a  week  for  a  month  and  a  half. 

The  advanced  class  in  Public  Speaking  (Rhetoric  36,  37,  38)  was  very 
uneven  in  ability.  Some  of  the  Seniors  admitted  to  it  had  had  little  or  no 
instruction  or  practice  in  speaking  while  others  had  attained  considerable 
proficiency.  I  therefore  made  the  course  as  last  year  exclusively  one  of 
private  drill  work  with  frequent  addresses  before  Rhetoric  19,  20,  31. 
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Besides  conducting  these  two  courses  I  assisted  Prof  Lamont  with  the 
class  in  Oral  Discussion,  and  also  gave  ten  hours  a  week  to  theme-reading 
in  connection  with  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  help  I  have  received  in  my  work  from  Prof. 
Lamont. 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

M.  Moore  Fogg,  Jr. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.^ 
President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir.  I  have  but  little  to  report  of  the  department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  except  that  in  the  work  of  the  year  special  effort 
has  been  made  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  language  courses.  It  is  now 
our  first  object  to  enable  students  to  obtain  a  thorough  grasp  of  modern 
French,  for  practical  purposes,  by  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year. 

I  also  feel  much  encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  new  course  given  at  the 
University  and  at  the  Women's  College,  that  in  Dante  in  English.  This 
study  has  been  made  the  basis  for  a  course  in  Comparative  Literature,  con- 
sisting of  readings  and  lectures  which  take  up  Job,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe  and  Browning,  as  a  chain  of  great  world-poets 
whose  masterpieces  form  an  evolution  of  the  higher  consciousness  of  the 
race,  as  it  has  received  poetic  expression.  In  view  of  the  preponderance 
usually  given  to  linguistic  and  historical  aspects  of  literature  in  the  several 
departments,  and  hence  to  the  relatively  isolated  views  of  world  poems 
which  each  department  necessarily  affords,  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
but  a  relatively  small  number  of  students  can  find  time  to  study  all  in  the 
original,  it  is  hoped  that  this  course  will  more  and  more  prove  its  useful- 
ness among  electives,  as  essentially  a  culture  course,  apt  to  give  to  many  a 
general  sympathetic  view  of  the  best  in  the  world's  poetry.  The  peculiar 
and  manifold  centrality  of  the  Divine  Comedy  make  it  an  especially  fitting 
basis  for  **  looking  before  and  after"  over  one  of  the  most  inspiring  fields 
of  Art. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  officially  for  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  in  my  promotion  to  the  full  professorship  in  my 
department,  and  while  thanking  you  personally  for  your  unceasing  interest 
in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  work  assigned  to 
my  charge,  express  the  sense  the  department  deeply  feels  in  the  loss  which 
it,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  University,  is  about  to  sustain  by  your 
resignation  of  the  Presidency  which  your  administration  has  made  the  cen- 
ter of  fruitful  inspirations. 

Very  cordially  and  respectfully  yours, 

Courtney  Langdon, 
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[DepatimeMt  of  Greek  JLiterature  and  History, '\ 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  of  this  departmenl  has  been  carried  on  by  the  same  hands  and 
on  the  same  general  lines  as  last  year.  Some  new  courses  have  been  given 
— notably  in  Bacchylides  (one  to  undergraduats  at  Pembroke  Hall,  another 
to  graduates  in  the  Greek  Seminary),  and  in  Theocritus  and  Aristotle  to 
graduates. 

During  the  first  term,  some  scenes  from  the  Odyssey  were  given  with  great 
success  at  Pembroke  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mabel  Hay  Barrows, 
most  of  the  parts  being  carried  by  members  of  the  department.  The  three 
presentations  were  all  well  attended  and  a  net  sum  of  $250  thus  secured. 
This  goes  into  the  equipment  of  the  department  at  Pembroke  Hall  and 
largely  increases  our  facilities  for  work  there,  particularly  in  the  library. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Greek  resources  in  the  Harkness 
Classical  Seminary,  notably  a  fac-simile  of  the  new-found  Bacch^lidef. 
papyi-us.  The  Harkness  Society  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  and  enjoyed 
a  most  prosperous  year.  The  Greek  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 
Entrance  prizes,  ist  to  H.  O.  Winslow,  2d,  in  equal  parts,  to  H.N.  Davis 
and  E.  T.  Paine;  the  Foster  premium  to  E.  Le  Roy  Hart. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  Irving  Manatt. 
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1897.    [Providence,  1897.]  O. 


Order  of  exercises  and  theses,  1769-1817.    Providence,  1769-1817.  O. 

No  more  published.  (1769-1812,  broadsides.) 
Account  of  the  first  commencement  of  Rhode  Island  College,  celebrated  at 

Warren,  September  7,  1769.  Newport,  1769. 
Guild,  R.  A.    The  first  commencement  of  Rhode  Island  College.  (Rhode 

Island  historical  society.    Collections.    1885,  v.  7.) 

COMMENCEMENT  AND  BACCALAUREATE  ADDRESSES. 

Allen,  Benjamin.  An  oration  in  defence  of  divine  revelation:  delivered 
at  commencement,  1797.    Providence,  1797.  O. 

Allen,  Paul.  An  oration  on  the  necessity  of  political  union  at  the  present 
day,  delivered  at  commencement,  1797-    Providence,  1797-  O. 

Binney,  Barnabas.  An  oration  delivered  on  commencement,  1774.  Bos- 
ton, 1774.  ^• 

Bridgham,  S.  W.  An  oration  delivered  at  commencement,  1797.  Provi- 
dence, 1797.  O. 

Burges,  Tristam.  Cause  of  man,  an  oration  pronounced  at  commence- 
ment, 1796.    Providence,  1796.  O. 

Dexter,  Andrew.  Oration  on  the  importance  of  science  and  religion,  pro- 
nounced at  commencement,  1798.    Providence,  1798.  O. 


Dodge,  Paul.     Poem  delivered  at  commencement,  1797.  Providence, 
1797.  O. 

Manning,  James.    Charge  to  the  graduates,  Sept.  2,  1789.    Boston,  1806- 
D. 


O. 
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Maxcy,  Jonathan.  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a  poem,  on  the 
**  Prospects  of  America,*' with  the  valedictory  addresses  subjoined, 
spoken  at  commencement,  1787.  Rare.  (Bartlett's  Bibliography^ 
P-  50  ) 

  Charge  to  the  graduates  of  the  college,  Rhode  Island,  1795.  A 

newspaper  clipping  taken  from  the  Watchman  and  reflector,  June 
24,  1S69. 

■   An  address  to  the  graduates  at  commencement,  1794.  Provi- 

dence, 1794.  O- 

  An  address  delivered  to  the  graduates  at  commencement^  1798. 

Providence,  [1798].  O. 
  A  sermon  delivered  to  the  senior  class,  on  the  Sunday  preceding 

commencement,  Sept.  3,  1800.    Providence,  1801.  O. 
  An  addrens  delivered  to  the  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  at 

commencement,  Sept.  2,  1801.    Wreniham,  Mass.,  1801.  O. 
  An  address  delivered  to  the  graduates  at  commencement,  Sept.  i, 

1802.  Wrentham,  Mass.,  1802.  O. 

  Collegiate  addresses.    London,  [1852.?]  S. 

Messer,  Asa.    A  discourse  delivered  to  the  senior  class,  on  the  Sunday 

preceding  commencement,  179Q.    Providence,  1799.  O. 
  An  address  delivered  to  the  graduates  at  commencement,  Sept.  7. 

1803.  Providence,  1803.  O. 

  An  address  delivered  to  the  graduates  at  commencement,  Sept.  5, 

1810.    Providence,  [1810].  O. 
Reed,  John.    Oration  delivered  on  commencement,  1806.  Providence, 

1806.  O. 

Thompson,  Otis.    Oration  urging  the  necessity  of  religion  as  the  only 

permanent  basis  of  civil  government,  pronounced  at  commencement, 

1798.    Providence,  1798.  O. 
Webb,  Conrad.    Union  considered  as  the  only  safety  of  the  United  Statei, 

an  oration  pronounced  at  commencement,  179S.     Providence,  1798. 

O. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS. 
Brown  daily  herald.    Providence,  iS9i-date.  F. 

Brown  magazine.    [Monthly.]    Piovidence,  1890-98.    O.    Combined  in 

September,  1898,  with  the  Brunonian. 
Brunonian.  [Monthly.]  Providence,  183 1 .  O.   Only  12  numbers  published. 
Brunonian.  [Weekly.]  Providence,  1869-date.    O.    Beginning  September 

1898,  published  monthly. 
Caduceus,  published  by  the  Delta  Upsilon  society.    Providence,  1865-72. 

O     (v.  I,  nos.  1-2,  F).     V.  3-4,  published  also  by  the  WayTlMt 

literary  society. 

Liber  Bnmensis.     Providence,  i857-<late.    O   (v.  1-12,  F;.  v.  i-date. 
Title-page  of  v.  1-12  read  Brown  paper.    Not  published  in  1870. 
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Photeinian,  published  by  the  Sigma  Phi  society.  Central  Falls,  1873-74. 
O.    V.  1-2. 

STUDENT  SONGS. 

Barbour,  J.  B.  <^  others,  cd.  Songs  of  Brown  University.  Boston, 
1891. 

Brunonian — Board  of  1893-94,         Brown  verse.    Boston,  1894.  D. 
Squires,  V.  P.  <^  Palmer,  H.  R.  ed.    Brown  verse.    Providence,  188S.  D. 

STUDENT  SOCIETIES. 

Bishop  Seabury  association.     Sermons.    New  York,  1868.    O.  Includes 

two  sermons  by  Morgan  Dix  and  F.  C.  Ewer. 
Brown    University    athletic    association.     Constitution.  Providence, 

1895.  T. 

Delta  Phi  society.  Catalogus  septennis  fratrum  A.  R.  I.  Browniensa 
Academia,  kal.  Apr.  1845.    n.  p.  [1845?]  D. 

  Catalogue.    Providence,  1845.  D. 

 New  York,  185 1.  O. 

Federal  Adelphi. 

Allen,  Paul.  Oration  delivered  before  the  Federal  Adelphi,  at  their  anni- 
versary meeting,  Sept.  1798.    Providence,  1798.  O. 

  Oration  on  the  principles  of  taste,  delivered  before  the  Federal 

Adelphi,  Sept.  1800.    Providence,  1800.  O. 

Burges,  Tristam.  The  art  of  excelling;  an  oration  before  the  society  of 
the  Federal  Adelphi,  Sept.  1799.    Providence,  1799.  O. 

  Oration  delivered  before  the  Rhode-Uland  Federal  Adelphi,  Sept. 

1831.    Providence,  1831.  O- 

Pitman,  John.  An  oration  pronounced  before  the  corporation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Adelphi  society,  Sept.  1805.    Providence,  [1805].  ^• 

Richmond,  W.  E.  Mount  Hope,  an  evening  excursion.  Providence, 
1818.  D.  Read  before  the  Federal  Adelphi  of  Brown  University. 
Sept.  1816. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Brown  University. 

Catalogue,  1839,  '43,  *50,  '62,  '77,  *88  and  '97.    Providence,  1839-97.  O. 
Bullock,  A.  II.    Intellectual  leadership  in  American  history;  nn  nddress 

before  the  society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  June,  1875.    Worcester,  1S75, 

O. 

Burgess,  George.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  poem. 
Providence,  1834.  D.  Recited  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society, 
Sept.  3,  1834. 

Caswell,  Alexis.  Discourse  delivered  befoi-e  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  societv, 
Sept.  1835.  Boston,  1836.  O.  Printed  in  the  Biblical  repository,  1836. 

Cushing,  Caleb.  Discourse  on  the  social  influence  of  Christianity,  deliv- 
ered Sept.  1838,  at  the  instance  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 
Andover,  1839.  O. 
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Durfee,  Job.  The  influence  of'  scientific  discovei^  and  invention  on  so- 
cial and  political  progress ;  oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta 
KAppa  society,  Sept.i  1843.    Providence,  1843.  O. 

Goddard,  W.  G.  An  address  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  Sept.  1836. 
Boston,  1837.  O. 

 (In  his  Political  and  miscellaneous  writings.  Providence, 

1870.    V.     p.  1-23.) 
Grav,  F.  C    Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  societv,  Sept  1842. 

Profidence,»i842.  O. 
Greene,  William.  .Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  a  free 

government;  discourse  pronounced  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

«ociet^,Julv,  1851.    Providence,  1851.  O. 
Hale,  E.  E.    What  is  ihe  American  people?  address  delivered  before  the 

-   Phi  Beta  Xappa  of  Bjown  University.    Boston,  1885.  D. 
Holmes,  O.  W.    Poetry ;  a  metrical  essay ;  [read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

society  of  Rhode  I&land,  Sept.  1836].    (In  his  Poems.  Boston^ 

1836.    O.  p.  1-44.) 

Jennings,  A.J.  The  primary  duty  of  the  university;  address  before  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  June,  1897.    Fall  River,  1898.  O. 

Maxcy,  Virgil.  Discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  Sept.  1833. 
Boston,  1833.  O. 

Melcalf,  Theron.  Address  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  Sept.  1832. 
Boston,  1833.  O.' 

Ordway,  S.  H.  Taxation  of  land,  the  solution  of  certain  social  prob- 
lems; oration  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  June 
1887.    Providence,  1887.  O. 

Peabody,  A.  F.  The  immutable  right ;  oration  delivered  l)efore  the  Phi 
Feta  Kappa  society,  Aug.  1858.    Boston,  1858.  O. 

Robbins,  Asher.  Discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  Sept.  1834. 
Bostoh,  f834.  O. 

Russell,  G.  R.  The  merchant;  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  so- 
ciety,Sept.  1849.    Boston,  1849.  O. 

Thayer,  Thatcher.  The  state ;  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  societj, 
Sept.  1862.    Providence,  1862.  O. 

Wayrland,  Francis.  Discourse  on  the  philosophy  of  analogy;  delivered 
"  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  Sept.  1831.     Boston,  1831.  O. 

Whealon,  Henry.  Progress  and  prospects  of  Germany;  discourse  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  Sept.  1847.    Boston,  1847.  O. 

Philandrian  Society. 

Benedict,  David.  Poem  delivered  in  Taunton,  Sept.  1807,  at  the  anniver- 
sary election,  of  the  Philandrian  society.    Boston,  1-807 . 

Thomas,  Daniel.  Poem  delivered  in  Middleborough,  Sept.  1802,  at  the 
anniversary  election  of  the  Philandrian  society.  Wrentham,  Mass., 
1802.  O. 
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Pui|.ltiiMfcNiAN  Society. 
April,  iSai.    Providence,  fSaf.  S. 

Anniversarjrcelebration,  Sept.  6th,  1825.  [Providence,  1825.]  O.  Includes 
an  Ode  by  A.  G.  Greene. 

Catalogue  of  library  and  members,  1810,  '17,  *38^  '41,  '44  and  '49.  Provi- 
dence, 1 8 10-49.    O.   Tille-pnge  of  1849  reads  Triennial  catalogue. 

Bailey,  Isaac.  I'oem  delivered  befoiv  the  Philermenian  society,  Sept.  iSi 2. 
Providence,  1812.  O. 

Deane,  Samuel.  The  populous  village;  poem  recited  before  the  Philer- 
menian society,  Sept.  1826.    Providence,  1826.  O. 

Everett,  A.  H.  Address  to  the  Philermenian  society,  on  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  literature  of  the  last  and  present  century;  delivered 
Sept.  1837.  ,  Providence,  1837.  O. 

Fibk,  Amasa.  Oration  delivered  Sept.  iSii,  before  the  Philermenian 
society.  [Providence,  1811.]  D. 

Greene,  A.  G.  Anniversary  poem,  pronounced  before  tlie  Philermenian 
society,  Sept.  1828.    Providence,  1829.  O. 

Pitman,  John.  Poem  on  the  social  state  and  its  future  progress;  deliv- 
ered before  the  Philermenian  society,  Sept.  1811.  Providence, 
[1811].  D. 

United  Brothers'  Society. 

Catalogue  of  library  and  members,  1835,  '37,  '39,  '41,  '48  and  '53.  Provi- 
dence, 1835-53.    O.    Title-page  for  1848  reads  Triennial  catalogue. 

Durfee,  Job.  The  vision  of  Petrarch ;  a  poem  delivered  before  the  United 
Brothers*  society,  Sept.  18 14.    Providence,  1814.  O. 

Huntington,  Daniel.  Poem  on  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  true 
religion;  delivered  l)efore  the  United  Brothers' society,  Aug.  1819. 
Providence,  1819.  O. 

Kinnicutt,  Thomas.  Oration  delivered  before  the  society  of  United  Broth- 
ers, Sept.  1840.    Providence,  1840.  O. 

Mann,  Horace.  Oration  delivered  Sept.  1825,  before  the  United  Brothere' 
society.    Providence,  1825.  O. 

Neal,  John.  Man;  discourse  before  the  United  Brothers*  society,  Sept. 
1838.    Providence,  1838.  O. 

Pabodie,  W.  J.  Calidore,  a  legendary  poem.  Boston,  1839.  O.  Given 
before  the  United  Brothers'  society. 

Townsend,  S.  B.  Oration  on  the  aids  of  genius,  delivered  Sept.  1822, 
before  the  United  Brothers'  society.    Providence,  1822.  O. 

Whitman,  Benjamin.  The  heroes  of  the  north ;  or.  The  battles  of  Ltikts 
Erie  and  Champlain.    Boston,  1816.  O. 

Winsor,  William.  The  poetic  art;  poem  delivered  before  llic  Uailed 
Brothers*  society,  Sept.  18 II.    Providence,  1812.  D. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Brown  University. 
Students*  hand  book.    Providence,  1891 -date.  T. 
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ALUMNI. 

Alumni — Committee.  Report  presented  Aug.  31,1869.  Providence,  1869.  O. 

Librarian.  Address  book  of  the  living  graduates.  [Annual.]  Provi- 
dence, i$94-date.  O. 

Brown  Universitj  club  in  New  York.  Constitution  and  list  of  members. 
New  York,  1884.  S. 

 New  York,  1892-93.  S. 

Urayton,  J.  S. .  Brown  University  alumni  of  Fall  River,  Mass.  n.  p. 
1888.  O. 

Curtis,  G.  W.    Address  delivered  before  the  alumni  of  Brown  University, 

June  20,  1882.    Providence,  1S82.  O. 

 (In  his  Orations.    New  York,  1894.    v.  1.) 

Faunce,  W.  II.  P.  [Ezekiel  Gilman  Robinson],  a  memorial  address  before 

the  Association  of  the  soas  of  Brown  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  Oct. 

21,  1894.       P-  '895.  O. 
Green,  Arnold.    Greek  And  what  next?   an  address  before  the  Alumni 

association   of  Brown  University,  June   17,  1884.  Providence, 

1884.  O. 

Murray,  J.  O.    The  study  of  English  literature,  its  scope  and  method ; 

an  address  before  the  alumni  of  Brown  University,  June  15,  1886. 

Providence,  1886.  O. 
Pierce,  E.  L.    [The  public  and  social  duties  of  the  college  graduate] ; 

address  before  the  alumni  of  Brown  University,  June  15,  1880. 

Providence,  1880.  O. 
Pitman,  John.    Address  to  the  Alumni  association  of  Brown  University, 

Sept.  5,  1843.   Providence,  1843.  O. 
Rogers,  Horatio.   Influence  of  college  inspiration  on  after  life;  address 

before  the  Alumni  association,  June  14,  1898.    Providence,  1898.  O. 
Thurston,  B.  F.   The  relation  of  the  college  to  the  republic;  address 

before  the  Alumni  association  of  Brown  University,  June  19,  1888. 

Providence,  1888.  O. 

CLASSES.    HISTORIES,  RECORDS,  ETC. 
Class  of  1838.    Catalogue.    Middleboro,  1884.  O. 

Class  of  1855.  Reunion  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  their  graduation, 
with  sketches  of  some  of  its  members,  [by  A.  O.  Bourn].  Provi- 
dence, 1881.  O. 

Class  of  1858.    Oration  and  poem  delivered  on  class  day,  June  10,  1858. 

Providence,  1858.  O. 
Class  of  1859.    Exercises  of  class  day,  June  9,  1859. 
Class  of  i860.    Exercises  of  class  day,  June  14,  i860. 
Class  of  1861.    Oration  and  poem  delivered  class  day,  June  13,  1861. 

Providence,  1861.  O. 
Class  of  1862.    Oration  and  poem  delivered  on  class  day,  June  12,  1862. 

Providence,  1862.  O. 
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Cia88  of  1863.    The  morality  of  beauty;  oration  deiivered  on  class  day, 

June  II,  1863,  by  F.  F.  Emerson.    Providence,  1863.  O. 
Class  of  1864.    Oration  and  poem  delivered  on  class  day,  June  9,  1S64. 

Providence,  1864.  O. 
Class  of  1865.    Oration  and  poem  delivered  on  class  day,  June  15,  1865. 

Providence,  1865.  O. 
Class  of  1866.    Oration  and  poem  delivered  on  class  day,  June  14,  1866. 

Providence,  1866.  O. 
Class  of  1867.     History  of  [their]  freshman  year,  [by]  C.  B.  Perr/, 

Providence,  1864.  D. 
  Oration  and  poem  delivered  class  day,  June  6,  1867.  Providence, 

1867.  O. 

Class  of  1868.  History  of  the  freshman  year,  by  W.  E.  Lincoln.  Provi- 
dence,  1865. 

— '■          History  of  sophomore  year,  by  G.  R.  Chase.  Providence,  1866.  0. 

  History  of  junior  year,  by  J.  M.  Daggett.     Providence,  1867.  0. 

  History  of  senior  year,  by  L.  O.  Rockwood.  Providence,  1868.  0. 

'   Oration  and  poem  delivered  class  day,  June  5,  1868.  Providence, 

1868.  O. 

Class  of  1869.  Oration  and  poem  delivered  class  day,  June  3,  1869. 
Pi-ovidence,  1869.  O. 

Class  of  1870.  Oration  and  poem  delivered  on  class  day,  June  23,  1870. 
Central  Falls,  1870,  O. 

Class  of  1871.  History  of  [their]  freshman  year,  by  J.  M.  Gould.  Provi- 
dence, 1868.  O. 

  History  of  the  sophomore  year,  by  A.  S.  Miller.  Providence, 

1869.  O. 

Class  of  1872.    History  of  the  junior  year,  by  F.  B.  Greene.  Providence, 

1871.  O. 

  Record,  1872-1887;  [edited  by  W.  V.  Kellen].    Boston,  1887.  0. 

  Record,  1872-1897;    [edited    b^  W.  V.  Kellen].  Cambridge, 

[Mass.],  1897.  O. 

Class  of  1873.  History  of  the  freshman  year,  by  E.  Y.  Bogman.  Provi- 
dence, 1870.  O. 

  History  of  the  junior  year,  by  H.  A.  Blake.    Central  Falls,  1872. 

O. 

—   Oration  and  poem  delivered  class  day,  June  20,  1873.  Provi- 
dence, 1873.  O. 

Class  of  1874.    Class  day  exercises,  June  19,  1874.  Central  Falls,  1874.  0. 
  History  of  [their]  freshman  year,  by^J.  L.  Lincoln,  Jr.  Provi- 
dence, 1871.  O. 

  History  of  the  sophomore  year,  by  D.  A.  Taylor.    Central  Falls, 

1872.  O. 

  History  of  the  junior  year,  by  Ephraim  Hapgood.    Central  FalU, 

1873.  O. 
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Class  of  1875.  Class-day  speeches^  poem  and  history.  Providence,  1S75. 
O. 

  Condensed  history,  1875-1885.    [Providence,  1885.]  O. 

 Appendix,  1-2;  corrections  and  additions,  1890-95..  [Provi- 
dence, 1895.]  O. 

  Junior  year,  by  G.  F.  Keene.    Central  Falls,  1874.  ^^ 

Class  of  1876.  History  of  [their]  freshman  year,  by  G.  J.  West.  [Provi- 
dence, 1873.]  O. 

  History  of  the  sophomore  year,  by  W.  C.  Joslin.  Providence, 

1874.  O. 

  History  of  the  junior  year,  by  C  A.  Collins.  Providence,  1876.  O. 

Class  of  1878.  'Seventy-eight's  freshman  year  at  Brown,  by  C  H.  Pen- 
dleton.   Central  Falls,  1875.  O. 

Class  of  1880.  Address,  oration  and  poem,  delivered  class  day,  June  11, 
1880.    Piovidence,  1880.  O. 

Class  of  1883.  Junior  year  of  'Eighty-three  at  Brown,  by  H.  W.  Preston. 
[Providence],  n.  d.  S. 

  Record,  by  C  A.  Harrington.    Providence,  18S9.    sq.  Q^. 

Class  of  1S84.  Notes  of  its  members,  [by  W.  M.  P.  Bowen].  [Piovi- 
dence, 1888.]  O. 

Class  of  1885.    History  of  [their]  freshman  year,  by  F.  L.  Titcomb. 

Providence,  1882.  O. 
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Jambs  Manning. 
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  The  two  Morrill  funds  and  Brown  University,    n.  p.  n.  d.  O. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation: — 

Within  the  past  year  five  members  of  this  body  have 
passed  away. 

Since  the  reading  of  the  last  President's  Report,  has 
occurred  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Rowland  Hazard  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  September  the 
Corporation  considered  his  life  and  services,  and  we  do  not 
need  to  dwell  longer  here  on  the  great  loss  which  the 
University  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  him  who  has  been 
called  **  A  Model  American." 

The  death  of  Rev.  Samuel  White  Duncan,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows,  on  October  thirty-first  was  peculiarly  sad. 
He  had  started  on  a  journey  to  the  Asiatic  Mission  stations 
in  his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union,  but  was  forced  by  failing  health  to  turn  at 
Port  Said  and  begin  his  homeward  journey.  He  reached 
his  home  in  Brookline  only  a  day  before  his  death.  Dr. 
Duncan  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  i860  in  the  University 
and  later  studied  at  Newton,  leaving  that  institution  to  enter 
the  army.  He  completed  his  theological  studies  in  Roches- 
ter in  1866,  and  filled  pastorates  in  Cleveland  and  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  and  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1892  he  was  chosen 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
and  held  the  position  until  his  death.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1875.  Dr.  Duncan  was  a  man  of  devoted  Christian 
character  and  of  great  administrative  power,  whose  place  as 
counselor  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 
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On  November  seventh  Rev.  Heman  Lincoln  Wayland, 
D.  D.,  died  at  Wernersville,  Penn.  He  was  a  son  of 
President  Wayland  and  was  graduated  from  the  University 
in   1849.  1854  he  entered  the  Baptist  ministry  and 

attained  a  prominent  place  in  the  denomination.  After  a 
pastorate  in  Worcester  and  a  term  of  service  as  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War,  he 
became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Kalamazoo  College,  Michi- 
gan and  later  was  for  two  years  President  of  Franklin 
College,  Indiana.  For  many  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
National  Baptist  and  resided  in  Philadelphia.  He  received 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University 
in  1869  and  was  appointed  trustee  in  1888.  He  was  a  man 
of  wide  scholarship,  kindly  disposition  and  genuine  wit  who 
will  be  missed  by  a  host  of  friends  over  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Andrew  Comstock  was  born  in  Menden,  Mass.,  in 
1823,  and  died  in  this  city  after  a  short  illness,  on  November 
30th.  He  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School  and  began 
his  business  career  in  Blackstone,  Mass.  After  a  few  years 
he  removed  to  Providence,  where  the  larger  part. of  his  life 
was  passed.  He  was  an  ideal  business  man,  prudent,  far- 
seeing  and  of  unflinching  integrity.  He  found  time  from  his 
own  large  interests  to  take  an  active  part  in  church  and 
philanthropic  work.  Few  worthy  charities  in  the  city  are 
not  the  stronger  for  his  wise  advice  and  great  generosity. 
Quiet  and  unassuming  as  he  was,  he  yet  won  instantly  the 
respect  and  love  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He 
served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1895  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  the  Corporation  has  lost  in  him  a  wise  and 
able  counselor. 

On  the  day  following  Mr.  Comstock's  death  another 
trustee,  Dr.  Charles  Bradford  Goff,  passed  away.  He  was 
born  in  Rehoboth  in  1834;  prepared  for  college  at  Middle- 
boro  Academy  and  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  as 
valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1856.    After  teaching  in  Union 
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College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  Fall  River  High 
School,  he  became  connected  in  1864  with  the  English  and 
Classical  School,  Providence,  and  remained  there  as  an  able 
and  efficient  principal  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1864, 
Mr.  Goflf  became  a  trustee  of  the  University  and  in  1892 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Though  a  man 
of  quiet  and  retiring  disposition.  Dr.  Goff  left  a  deep  impress 
on  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  and  many  others  were  helped  by 
his  kind  advice  and  gracious  example. 

Death  has  also  removed  one  whose  name  stands  on  the 
list  of  the  Faculty.  On  May  13th,  Dr.  Reuben  Aldridge 
Guild  died,  after  a  long  illness.  F'ew  members  of  the 
Faculty  are  so  well  and  widely  known  as  was  the  genial 
librarian.  He  was  born  in  1822  and  was  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1847.  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  University  and  held  the  position 
until  1893.  He  was  a  well-known  writer  on  historical 
subjects  and  we  are  especially  indebted  to  him  for  several 
histories  of  the  University  and  for  the  life  of  Dr.  Manning. 
After  Dr.  Guild's  retirement  from  active  service  he  was  still 
a  loving  friend  and  servant  of  the  college. 

The  health  of  officers  and  students  of  the  University  has 
been  generally  excellent.  No  serious  illness  has  occurred 
among  the  Faculty  and  comparatively  few  students  have 
been  obliged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  College  beds  at  the 
Hospital.  Whenever  any  illness  has  appeared  on  the  Uni- 
versity premises,  Dr.  Day  has  been  immediately  summoned, 
and  the  question  of  the  patient's  removal  to  the  Hospital  or 
treatment  in  his  .room,  has  been  left  to  his  decision.  One 
student,  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class,  William  Henry 
Ballou,  died  during  the  year  at  his  home  in  Providence. 
The  cause  of  the  illness  of  students  is  in  no  way  traceable  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  college  premises.  The  build- 
ings were  thoroughly  inspected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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by  the  health  department  of  the  city  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  college  is  the  best  possible. 

Professor  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  who  has  been  travelling  on 
leave  of  absence  since  January  first  in  Spain,  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  is  expected  to  taVe 
his  work  again  at  the  opening  of  another  year. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommeimd  that 
leave  of  absence  of  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  study 
be  granted  to  Professors  Alonzo  Williams,  Otis  E.  R  andail 
and  Walter  C.  Bronson ;  also  that  leave  of  absence  for  the 
first  term  of  next  year  be  allowed  Professor  J.  Irving  Manatt. 

The  same  committee  recommend  to  full  professorships  in 
the  Faculty  as  follows: 

Associate  Professor  Wilfred  Harold  Munro  A.  M.  to  be 
Professor  of  European  History ;  and  Associate  Professor 
Walter  Goodnow  Everett  Ph.  D.  to  be  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy and  of  Natural  Theology. 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  Albert  Biistincll 
Johnson  A.  M.  be  promoted  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  the 
Romance  Languages  ;  Frederic  Poole  Gorham  A.  M.  to  be 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology ;  Ralph  Winfred  Tower  A. 
M.  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemical  Physiology ;  Arthur 
Eugene  Watson  A.  M.  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics; 
and  Alexander  Meiklejohn  Ph.  D.  to  be  Assistant  Professor 
of  Philosophy. 

While  the  number  of  students  has  been  larger  than  ^v^'^ 
before,  the  teaching  force  has  been  somewhat  less  during 
the  past  year  than  in  the  prcceeding  year.  The  total 
number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  some- 
thing more  than  925,  the  number  of  names  in  the  catalog"!^^' 
99  of  which  were  graduate  students,  and  165  students  ni 
the  Women's  College. 

In  reporting  the  several  departments  I  have  quoted  vn^rc 
or  less  what  has  already  appeared  in  the  Circular  to  the 
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Alumni.  No  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  any  of  the 
departments. 

A  course  in  Casuistry  and  one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant 
have  been  added  to  the  courses  in  Philosophy  and  Dr. 
Meiklejohn  has  had  them  in  charge. 

New  apparatus  has  been  obtained  for  the  Psychological 
Laboratory,  in  which  work  has  been  carried  on  with  satis- 
factory results. 

The  Philosophical  Club  has  had  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able year.  It  has  continued  its  custom  of  offering  to  the 
public  an  annual  lecture,  the  one  this  year  having  been  by 
Professor  James  Seth,  of  Edinburg  University,  on  the 
subject    Philosophy  and  Poetry." 

The  undergraduate  course  in  American  History  has  been 
so  enlarged  as  to  run  as  a  continuous  course  through  the 
three  terms  of  the  year.  This  has  made  possible  a  greater 
amount  of  reading  by  the  class  and  a  greater  use  of  original 
documents  for  purposes  of  study. 

A  class  in  Spanish  History  was  added  by  Professor  Munro 
the  third  term. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Burnett,  who  for  four  years  past  has  taught 
with  great  fidelity  and  skill  the  classes  in  English  history 
and  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  left  college  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  term  to  take  the  chair  of  history 
in  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.  His  absence  is  much 
regretted  in  the  department.  The  course  in  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  which  he  would  have  given  during 
the  third  term  was  given  by  Professor  Jameson.  An  appro- 
priation for  an  assistant  to  be  named  hereafter,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Burnett,  is  recommended. 

In  the  department  of  Social  and  Political  Science  the 
courses  in  International  Law  were  omitted  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  Professor  Wilson. 

In  the  third  term  in  connection  with  the  department  of 
Economics  there  was  offered  to  the  Sophomore  Class  a  new 
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course  in  Social  Science,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  set  forth 
in  outline  the  principles  underlying  social,  political  and 
economic  studies  and  their  relation  to  kindred  studies  in 
other  departments. 

The  departmental  library  has  been  increased  by  gifts  of 
books  from  friends  among  the  alumni ;  and  the  rooms 
greatly  improved  by  excellent  portraits  of  Darwin,  Columbus 
and  Lincoln,  presented  by  William  V.  Kellen,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
Class  of  1872.  Several  portraits  of  distinguished  alumni 
who  have  been  among  the  noted  publicists  of  the  United 
States  have  also  been  placed  in  the  seminary  room. 

In  the  department  of  the  Fine  Arts,  during  the  past  two 
years  a  Seminary  for  graduate  students  has  been  conducted, 
the  subject  being  a  study  in  detail  of  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  course  has  consisted  largely  in  the  study  of  the 
text-books  named,  accompanied  by  the  writing  of  papers  on 
topics  suggested  by  the  reading. 

In  1896-98,  a  special  graduate  course  was  given  in  Classi- 
cal Archaeology. 

Another  graduate  course  in  Art  Mythology  was  given 
during  a  little  more  than  one  term  of  the  academic  year 
1898-99. 

In  the  department  of  Indo-European  Philology,  some 
valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library,  in 
General  Philology  and  in  Sanskrit  texts  and  translations. 
Much  more  can  be  done  in  this  way  for  general  reading 
as  the  funds  may  warrant  such  outlay. 

This  year  the  two  courses  in  Sanskrit  have  been  given  as 
offered  in  the  catalogue. 

In  Greek  Literature  and  History,  the  work  has  followed 
the  general  lines  already  laid  down  and  with  increasingly 
satisfactory  results.  Professor  Allinson  has  continued  his 
advanced  course  in  Composition,  which  is  drawing  more  and 
more  students  aspiring  to  thorough  scholarship  or  intending 
to  teach.    He  has  also  continued  his  seminary  work  in 
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Lucian.  Professor  Manatt  has  given  graduate  courses  in 
Hesiod,  Thucydides,  and  Homer,  and  advanced  under- 
graduate courses  in  Aeschyles,  Thucydides,  and  Demos- 
thenes. 

The  courses  in  Roman  Literature  and  History  have  been 
during  the  present  year  in  the  main  similar  to  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  but  the  seminary  course  for  graduates  has  been 
entirely  new  and  has  had  for  its  subject  Roman  Stoicism  as 
illustrated  by  Persius  and  Seneca.  A  careful  and  critical  study 
was  made  of  Persius  while  Seneca  has  been  read  rapidly 
with  reference  to  his  philosophy. 

The  department  of  English  Literature  and  Language  has 
suffered  severe  loss  in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Manly,  who  by 
his  force  of  character,  skill  as  a  teacher,  and  remarkable 
accuracy  and  breadth  of  scholarship  did  so  much  during  his 
seven  years'  connection  with  the  University  to  strengthen  all 
branches  of  the  work  in  English.  The  sudden  death  of 
Doctor  Small,  last  summer,  cut  short  an  uncommonly  prom- 
ising career,  and  deprived  the  department  of  an  instru'ctor 
universally  liked  and  repected. 

One  of  his  courses,  however,  is  now  given  by  Mr.  Clarence 
D.  Wood,  who  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Amherst  and 
his  master's  degree  at  Harvard  and  has  recently  returned 
from  study  abroad.  Mr.  Albert  K.  Potter,  of  the  Class  of 
1886,  after  several  years  of  very  successful  teaching  in  the 
Springfield  High  School  and  two  years  of  philological  study 
in  Germany,  has  come  back  to  Brown  as  associate  professor 
of  the  English  language,  and  has  taken  up  the  work  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Manly. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Bronson  during  the  coming 
year.  Mr.  Harris  Elwood  Starr  who  was  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1897  ^ho  has  spent  two  years  in  Harvard 
College  studying  for  his  master's  degree,  is  recommended 
to  take  part  of  the  work. 
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The  department  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  also  sustained  a 
serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Roscoe  Addison  Small  in  the 
summer  of  1898.  Although  he  had  been  instructor  in  the 
University  but  a  single  year,  his  career  promised  to  be  one 
of  the  very  highest  usefulness.  In  the  readjustment  of  duties 
rendered  necessary  by  his  death  and  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr.  Frost  two  new  instructors  were  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Clifford  Whipple,  Ph.  B.,  Brown  '95,  A.  M., 
Brown  ^97 ;  and  Mr.  Clarence  D.  Wood,  A.  B.,  Amherst, 
'93,  A.  M.,  Harvard,  '96. 

Mr.  Whipple  now  closes  his  labors  with  the  University  in 
order  to  give  his  attention  to  the  study  of  his  profession. 
He  has  proved  himself  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  and 
we  regret  his  loss. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  History  has  been  largely  increased  during 
the  present  year.  A  general  course  in  Biblical  Literature 
and  History  has  been  offered,  extending  through  two  years 
and  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  historical  background, 
literature  and  thought  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
A  Biblical  Reference  Library  and  Reading  Room  has  been 
established  in  Sayles  Hall,  and  equipped  with  about  800 
books  of  reference,  of  which  about  150  have  recently  been 
purchased  with  funds  contributed  by  friends  of  the  depart- 
ment. Also  about  thirty-five  domestic  and  foreign  religious 
periodicals  have  been  put  on  file  in  the  room,  the  result  of  a 
fund  contributed  by  the  pastors  of  the  city. 

Including  the  required  subjects  of  the  Freshman  year  the 
department  of  Pure  Mathematics  now  offers  twenty -six 
different  courses  counting  for  eighty-four  hours  per  week 
for  one  term,  and  requiring  an  average  of  177  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  for  one  term,  or  fifty^ine  hours  for  the 
year.  Of  these  courses  twelve  are  designed  for  graduate 
students  only,  six  being  offered  each  alternate  year.  Of  the 
undergraduate  courses  four  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 
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One  course  in  Integral  Calculus  does  not  appear  in  the 
catalogue  as  it  was  given  during  the  third  term  of  this  year 
by  Professor  Davis  at  the  special  request  of  several  students. 
It  will  be  offered  again  if  the  demand  continues. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  department  for  some  time  to 
open  and  furnish  a  reading  room  for  the  advanced  students 
of  Mathematics.  It  is  hoped  that  such  a  room  can  be  made 
available  before  the  beginning  ,of  the  next  college  year, 
where  those  books  of  the  college  library  relating  to  Pure 
Mathematics  can  be  placed.  The  department  needs  very 
much  complete  sets  of  several  mathematical  periodicals,  an 
increased  number  of  the  current  publications  and  additions 
to  its  special  library.  I  would  recommend  that  such  a  room 
be  fitted  up  in  Wilson  Hall  by  throwing  together  three  small 
rooms  that  are  of  little  use  at  present.  This  can  be  done  at 
small  expense  by  removing  the  wooden  partitions. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Randall  during  the  coming 
year,  the  department  of  Mechanical  Drawing  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  William  H.  Kenerson,  M.  E.  During  the 
past  year  three  courses  in  Freehand  Drawing,  formerly  given 
by  Mr.  Isham,  have  been  conducted  by  this  department. 
The  same  arrangement  will  have  to  be  made  the  coming 
year.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  courses  in  Archi- 
tecture and  Art  Drawing,  previously  offered  by  Mr.  Isham, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  these  courses 
may  again  be  given. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  collect  sets  of  drawing  instru- 
ments to  be  held  as  property  of  the  department  and  to  be 
loaned  to  deserving  students.  Friends  of  the  department 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  contribute  and  some  have 
already  done  so. 

Only  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  the  various 
courses  offered  by  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering. 
The  work  done  has  been  better  than  heretofore  owing  to  the 
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assistance  of  a  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  took  charge 
of  one  course  and  assisted  in  three  courses. 

More  work  is  expected  to  be  done  the  coming  year  as  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Arthur  Horace  Blanchard,  C.  E.,  as  instructor 
in  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering.  The  greater  part  of 
Mr.  Blanchard's  services  will  be  given  to  this  department. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  upper  storey  of  Lyon  Hall  be 
fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Civil  Engineering  department. 
The  expense  will  not  be  great  and  the  improvement  will  not 
interfere  with  the  use  already  made  of  the  building  by  other 
classes. 

In  the  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  the  year 
has  been  more  satisfactory  than  any  before  both  on  account 
of  large  classes  in  the  advanced  courses  and  on  account  of 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  students.  The  need  of  laboratory 
equipments  especially  in  the  line  of  steam  and  power  tests 
is,  however,  keenly  felt. 

The  course  in  the  Senior  year  has  been  broadened  in 
several  directions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  24 
hour  test  on  two  boilers  of  the  steam  heating  plant,  per- 
formed as  laboratory  work  by  the  class  in  Steam  Engineer- 
ing; the  autographic  testing  of  materials  using  an  extenso- 
meter  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Kenerson,  and  the 
acquisition  of  apparatus  for  fuel  gas  analysis  to  be  used 
during  the  third  term  in  the  regular  laboratory  work  in  the 
course  in  Steam  Engineering. 

The  department  of  Astronomy  is  in  great  need  of  a  fund 
with  which  to  procure  lantern  slides  of  various  stellar  objects 
from  negatives  made  with  the  great  photographic  telescopes 
of  the  world. 

Work  has  been  continued  in  the  department  of  Physics 
during  the  present  year  without  essential  modification  of  the 
courses  of  the  preceding  years.  The  general  laboratory, 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Palmer,  is  constantly 
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enlarging  its  facilities  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  engineering 
laboratory  under  Mr.  Watson.  The  course  in  general 
Physics  has  now  been  divided  so  as  to  be  complete  in  two 
years,  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to  cover  so  broad  a 
subject  in  a  single  year,  with  advantage.  In  advanced 
Physics  a  course  was  given  in  thermo-dynamics  and  in  the 
analytical  theory  of  heat  with  special  reference  to  the 
physical  application  of  harmonic  analysis.  Seven  students, 
most  of  them  graduates,  were  in  attendance.  Two  graduates 
took  laboratory  courses. 

The  department  is  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Watson  for  a  variety  of  electrical  apparatus  and  appliances, 
in  particular  for  a  set  of  fifteen  precision  electric  meters. 
A  large  photometer  for  refined  measurements  has  been 
added  to  the  equipment,  together  with  several  smaller 
optical  instruments.  In  general  it  is  found  more  advan- 
tageous to  make  purchases  in  the  direction  of  supplies  than 
of  finished  apparatus,  since  the  workshop  facilities  of  the 
University  are  available  for  construction.  In  this  way  a 
large  wave  machine,  adapted  to  fully  illustrate  the  nature  of 
harmonic  motion,  a  large  hydrostatic  lens,  a  variety  of 
storage  cells  and  generators,  etc.,  have  been  secured. 

The  Physical  laboratories  are  overcrowded,  but  if  provision 
is  made  for  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering,  as  above 
recommended,  the  rooms  vacated  in  Wilson  Hall  by  that 
department  can  be  used  Tor  the  enlargement  of  these 
laboratories. 

Professor  Barus  was  honored  by  an  invitation  to  be  a  guest 
at  the  great  Stokes  Jubilee,  celebrated  in  Cambridge,  and 
also  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Great  Britain,  immortalized  by  the  labors  of  Davy  and 
Faraday.  He  left  to  attend  these  meetings  the  last  of  May, 
but  will  return  during  the  summer  and  be  in  readiness  for 
his  work  at  the  opening  of  the  new  term. 
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The  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  far  better 
equipped,  so  far  as  books  and  apparatus  are  concerned, 
than  heretofore.  The  laboratory  subscribes  to  the  more 
important  scientific  journals,  and  has  issued  bound  volumes 
of  its  **  Contributions  "  to  the  leading  educational  institutions 
in  this  country,  and  to  several  laboratories  abroad.  Generous 
purchases  of  instruments  have  been  made,  and  the  intimate 
relations  existing  between  the  laboratory  and  the  State  and 
United  States  Fish  Commissions  make  it  possible  for  the 
students  to  enjoy  facilities  for  the  study  of  marine  biology 
that  are  exceptional.  The  graduate  department  has  kept 
pace  with  the  general  growth,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  we  shall  have  a  still  larger  number  of  graduate  students 
the  coming  year.  This  year  those  pursuing  graduate  work 
have  met  with  the  instructors  twice  each  week  for  the 
discussion  of  current  biological  theories.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  the  number  of  students  attending  the  courses  had 
so  increased  that  the  laboratory  accommodations  were  found 
to  be  entirely  inadequate.  To  meet  the  emergency  the 
North  Room,  Rhode  Island  Hall,  was  given  up  as  a  lecture 
room  and  fitted  up  for  a  laboratory. 

During  the  absence  of  Professor  Packard  the  work  in  the 
department  of  Geology  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Haven 
Metcalf  and  Mr.  Frank  E.  Watson  of  the  Botanical  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  Departments  respectively. 

Mr.  Haven  Metcalf  A.  M.  of  the  Botanical  Department 
has  tendered  his  resignation  after  two  years  of  service  which 
have  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  James  Franklin  Collins  who  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  curator  of  the  herbarium  and  who  in  1896  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.  B.  Though  not  a  college  graduate, 
Mr.  Collins  seems  to  have  fitted  himself  by  private  study  for 
the  position. 
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There  has  been  no  instruction  in  Military  Science  and 
Tactics  this  year.  After  Captain  Cunliffe  H.  Murray  was 
ordered  away  it  was  deemed  best  to  suspend  Military  drill 
for  this  year  in  the  hope  that  he  might  return  to  us  again. 
The  Military  property  furnished  us  by  the  Government  has 
nearly  all  been  retained,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  to  resume  this  line 
of  education.  There  is  at  present  no  hope  of  Captain,  now 
Major  Murray's  return,  as  he  is  serving  at  Manila  as  General 
Otis's  senior  aide. 

Mr.  Fred  Eugene  Parker,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture 
and  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  has  been  absent  for  the  past 
year  pursuing  studies  at  the  Medical  School  of  Dartmouth 
College  where  he  has  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  He  will  return  in  September  and  take  up  his 
work  again. 

During  his  absence  the  work  of  the  Gymnasium  has  been 
carried  on  very  satisfactorily  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  Francis  Troy,  A.  B. 

The  Library  has  been  open  daily  in  term-timd  for  the 
delivery  of  books,  as  well  as  for  reference,  from  9  A.  M.  until 
10  P.  M.,  and  on  Sundays  from  i  until  10  P.  M.  The  vacation 
hours  have  been  from  10  A.  M.  until  4  P.  M.  There  have 
been  added  by  purchase  1,910  volumes,  and  by  gift  2.270, 
in  all  4,180  volumes.  The  large  increase  over  the  previous 
year  has  been  due  to  the  gifts  of  a  thousand  dollars  cacli 
from  the  classes  of  1872  and  1888,  and  by  the  appropriation 
of  two  thousand  dollars  by  the  Advisory  and  Executive 
Committee  for  the  purchase  of  books.  A  decided  gain  has 
been  shown  both  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed  from  the 
Library,  and  in  the  number  of  students  availing  themselves 
of  this  privilege. 

The  already  crowded  state  of  our  book-shelves  which  have 
been  placed  in  every  available  space,  together  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  use  made  of  the  Library,  render  it  impera^ 
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tive  that  at  an  early  day  provision  be  made  for  enlarged 
accommodations. 

An  Intercollegiate  Debate  between  the  students  of  Brown 
University  and  Dartmouth  College  took  place  in  Sayles  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  March  first.  Although  they  were  defeated, 
they  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  This  line  of 
college  work  will  doubtless  receive  greater  attention  in  the 
future. 

For  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  work  done  in  the  several 
departments  you  are  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  Professors 
appended  to  this  report. 

Following  is  a  summary,  taken  from  the  Treasurer's  Re- 
port, of  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  University: 


Capital  of  the  Working  Funds 


Common  Fund  Proper 
Lincoln  Memorial  Fund 
J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund  ■ 


$425,874.38 
100,554  33 
78,536.81 


$604,965  52 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund  - 
Romeo  Elton  Professorship  Fund 
Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund 
Natural  History  Professorship  Fund 
Gymnasium  Fund,  - 
David  Benedict  Professorship  Fund 


40,931-25 
50,460.07 
50,cxx).oo 
25,000.00 
34,320.25 
11,934.48 


212,646.05 


$817,611.57 


SPECIAL  PROFESSORSHIP  FUNDS 


INCOME  from  April  15,  189S  to  April  15,  1S99 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund     ...  -  $2,86000 

Elton  Professorship  Fund       -       .      -  -  2,108.25 

Newport  Rogers  Professorship  Fund      -  -  3»930.oo 

Natural  History  Professorship  Fund       -  -  i»035.i9 

Gymnasium  Fund    -      -      -      -       -  -  1*784  31 


EXPENDITURES  for  the  same  year. 


Hazard  Professorship  Fund     -       -       -       -  $3,00000 

Elton  Professorship  Fund       -       -       -      -  2,000.00 

Newport  Roj^ers  Professorship  Fund      -       -  4>3SO  00 

Natural  History  Professorship  Fund       -       -  1,200.00 

Gymnasium  Fund    ------  1,492.50 


$12,042.50 
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COMMON,  LINCOLN  AND  SMITH  FUNDS 
INCOME  from  April  15,  1S9S  to  April  15,  1S99 

Common  Fund,  Investments  -  $20,436.54 

Lincoln  Memorial  Fund   4,557-49 

J.  Wilson  Smith  Fund  3,192.00 

,  28,186.03 
Term  bills,  cash  from  students  turned  into  the 

Common  Fund     -  90,836.62 
from  Scholarships,  etc^        -      -  8,239.79 
Ten  per  cent,  on  tuition  and  incidentals  of 

Women's  College  -      -      -      -  1,671.39 

100,747.80 

Commencement  Dinner  fees  turned  into  the 

Common  Fund     -      -      -      -  414.00 
Miscellaneous   32990 

743.90 

Total  income   $129,677.73 

Expenditures   142,70024 

Gross  Deficit   $13,022.51 

Amount  of  Guarantees        -  9,900.co 

Net  Deficit   $3,122  51 

The  movement  to  increase  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
University  by  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars,  which  was 
undertaken  early  in  last  year  has  been  carried  on  with  en- 
couraging results. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  gifts  of  the  year  is  the  fund 
of  $I0,CX)0  for  books  on  mediaeval  and  church  history,  given 
by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Sullivan,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Banigan.  To  this  has  been  joined  a  valuable  collection  of 
books  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Sullivan.  Important  additions  to  the 
Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry  have  been  made  during 
the  year  by  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  Esq.,  of  the  class  of  1857. 
This  unique  collection  has  now  been  arranged  so  that  its 
contents  are  readily  accessible,  and  a  thorough  and  exact 
catalogue  has  been  commenced.  The  Huth  Library,  a  work 
in  29  volumes,  with  other  valuable  gifts,  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  George  F.  Andrews  of  the  class  of  1892.    Our  set 
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of  the  Hakluyt  Society  publications  has  been  completed 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Daniel  Beckwith,  of  the  class 
of  1870.  The  Liber  Scriptorum  of  the  New  York  Authors' 
Club  has  been  presenjted  by  the  club.  Stanford's  Compen- 
dium of  Geography  has  been  given  to  the  Library  by  Henry 
R.  Chace,  Esq.,  as  a  compliment  to  Professor  Bailey.  Be- 
sides these  additions  to  our  resources,  important  gifts  of 
books  have  been  made  by  the  following  gentlemen :  Chas. 
H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Alfred  E.  Giles,  Esq.,  of  the  class  of  1844, 
Dr.  George  B.  Peck,  of  the  class  of  1864,  Hon.  J.  M.  Adde- 
man,  of  the  class  of  1862,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  of 
the  class  of  1870,  and  the  late  Reuben  A.  Guild,  LL.  D.,  of 
the  class  of  1847.  The  Library  is  also  indebted  for  im- 
portant additions,  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Rowland  Hazard, 
of  the  class  of  1849,  and  to  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 

A  fine  portrait  of  the  late  Joseph  Banigan  also  presented 
by  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  been  received. 

Another  valuable  gift  is  a  portrait  bust  of  Franklin  with  a 
fine  marble  pedestal  from  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  A.  M., 
and  Emilie  L.  Coles  of  Scotch  Plain,  N.  J.,  from  the  estate 
of  their  father,  Abraham  Coles,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.  The  bust  is  a  replica  of  the  original  made  by  the 
celebrated  French  portrait  sculptor  Houdon  in  1778  while 
Franklin  was  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  France. 

In  the  Women's  College  there  have  been  during  the  year 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  students,  classified  as  foUowrs; 
Seniors,  34;  Juniors,  38;  Sophomores,  25  ;  Freshmen,  43; 
Select  Courses,  25.    Classes  have  been  conducted  in  twenty- 
eight  subjects,  including  all  the  required  work. 

The  following  named  clergymen  have  served  us  most 
satisfactorily  in  conducting  Chapel  exercises,  a  part  of  the 
year: — Rev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church;  Rev.  Samuel  Dick,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Mathew- 
son  Street  Methodist  Church;  Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  D.  D., 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church ;  Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin,  rector 
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of  St.  PauTs  Episcopal  Church ;  Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church ;  and  Rev. 
Henry  I.  Cushman,  D.  D.  of  the  First  Universalist  Church. 

The  public  lectures  delivered  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
have  been  of  marked  value  and  importance  to  the  students 
of  the  History  of  Art.  Mr.  Fred  Hovey  Allen  lectured  on 
"  German  Painters,"  and  on  **  Art  a  Factor  in  National 
Greatness;"  Prof  Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectured  on  Art 
in  America;"  Prof.  Charles  Waldstein  lectured  on  *'The 
American  Excavations  at  the  Argive  Heraeum." 

The  University  Extension  scheme  seems  to  have  had  its 
day  and  to  have  passed  away.  After  the  experience  of  last 
year  and  the  want  of  interest  manifested  among  the  people, 
it  seemed  best  to  make  little  or  no  effort  to  revive  what 
seemed  so  evidently  dead.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Director  explains  the  state  of  things  more  fully : 

June  13,  1899. 

Professor  Benjamin  F.  Clarke,  Sc.  D., 

President,  Ad  Interim,  of  Brown  University: 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  experiment  of  University  Extension  Teaching  has  been  carefully 
tried  by  Brown  University  for  eight  years.  At  first  the  large  number  of 
centres  organized  and  the  large  attendance  at  the  lectures  seemed  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  the  department.  The  growth  was  never  im- 
moderately stimulated,  but  appeared  to  be  natural  and  healthy. 

But  after  a  few  years  interest  in  the  movement  began  to  wane.  For  a 
lime  the  smaller  attendance  seemed  easily  accounted  for  by  the  industrial 
depression  that  was  afflicting  the  whole  country.  Such  a  theory  for  the 
decline  is  no  longer  bearable.  I  am  convinced  that  the  demand  for 
University  Extension  Teaching  in  this  region  has  been  satisfied  in  so  far 
as  such  a  demand  can  be  satisfied  without  a  large  (and  of  course  at  present 
impossible)  endowment.  The  classes  for  which  partial  arrangements 
were  made  last  year  could  not  this  year  be  organized  because  of  insufiicient 
pecuniary  support. 

From  the  University  I  have  never  received  any  salary  as  Director  of 
the  Extension.  I  have  served  without  any  compensation  whatever  for  a 
number  of  years  preferring  to  give  my  services  to  the  work  in  order  that 
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the  experiment  of  Extension  Teacliing  might  be  thoroughly  tried.  It 
seems  to  me  unwise  longer  to  maintain  the  Extension  Department  of 
Brown  University.  I  beg  leave  herewith  to  tender  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  University  Extension. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WILFRED  H.  MUNRO, 

Director  of  the  University  Extension. 

The  new  Athletic  Field  on  Camp  Street  has  been  com- 
pleted and  has  been  used  since  the  sixth  of  May.  It  proves 
to  be  very  satisfactory  in  its  appointments. 

On  February  ninth  we  were  visited  by  fire  which  did  great 
damage  to  Maxcy  Hall.  The  students  occupying  the 
building  not  only  suffered  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
of  being  turned  out  of  doors  during  one  of  the  coldest  nights 
of  the  season,  but  ma^iy  suffered  severe  loss  in  books  and 
clothing.  Some  damage  to  the  books  of  departmental 
libraries  was  done,  but  to  no  great  extent.  The  portraits 
were  removed  from  the  building  with  little  or  no*  injury. 
The  protection  to  the  Herbarium  and  Botanical  Laboratory 
was  so  complete  that  no  material  damage  was  done.  It  was 
a  very  gratifying  fact  that  on  the  night  of  the  fire  the 
neighboring  residents  offered  lodgings  to  the  homeless 
students  in  much  greater  numbers  than  were  needed.  The 
old  Presidential  Mansion  was  immediately  fitted  up  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  students  from  Maxcy  Hall 
were  accommodated  there  until  repairs  were  completed.  In 
refitting  the  building  several  improvements  were  made 
rendering  the  building  more  secure  against  fire.  Repairs 
were  rapidly  pushed  so  that  part  of  the  building  could  be 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  and  the 
remainder  about  the  middle  of  the  term. 

Great  credit  is  due  Steward  Delaney  for  his  promptness  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  students  suffering  from  the 
fire,  taking   care  of  damaged    furniture   and  overseeing 
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repairs.  I  feel  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Delaney  is  most 
faithful  and  efficient  in  the  performance  of  his  ordinary 
duties,  and  especially  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Only  three  days  after  the  burning  of  Maxcy  Hall,  another 
fire  occurred  in  Lyon  Hall,  damaging  the  building  to  the 
amount  of  about  $400.  Repairs  were  made  so  that  the 
lecture  rooms  could  be  used  the  third  term. 

In  my  professorial  work  I  have  carried  one  division  of  my 
class  in  the  Mechanics  of  Engineering  through  the  year. 
I  employed  Professor  Randall  who  instructed  the  other 
division  with  ability  and  success. 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  year  in  the  several  depart- 
ments has  been  most  satisfactory.  The  deportment  of 
students  has  been  exceptionally  good,  very  few  cases  having 
required  severe  discipline. 

The  generous  co-operation  of  a  united  Faculty  has  been  of 
the  greatest  help  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  past  year. 

I  wish  here  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  very  cordial 
attitude  that  has  always  been  manifested  by  the  Government 
of  the  University  toward  me. 

While  there  are  and  always  will  be  problems  arising 
requiring  great  wisdom  and  judgment  to  solve  and  while 
the  great  questions  of  the  present  time  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  still  never  in  the  history  of  the  University  has 
there  been  a  more  favorable  time  for  the  commencement  of 
an  important  administration  than  to-day.  With  a  strong 
Faculty,  a  united  Government,  the  completion  of  the  new 
endowment  fund,  our  noble  army  of  loyal  alumni,  our  new 
and  able  Executive,  and  over  all  the  blessing  of  God  in 
whom  we  trust,  we  cannot  but  be  assured  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  Brown  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJ.  F.  CLARKE, 

President  ad  interim. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORTS 


\ Report  of  ike  Professor  of  Psychyology\ 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  report  of  the  work  in  Psychology 
during  the  current  year. 

Class-room  work  has  proceeded  much  as  in  former  years,  with  no 
important  changes  in  courses  given.  Though  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one  for  the  average  student  to  grasp  and  follow,  yet  much 
interest  is  taken  in  it,  and  I  hear  frequent  allusions  to  the  practical  benefit 
of  the  study  from  students  who  have  pursued  it  faithfully. 

In  laboratory  work  we  have  had  a  very  satisfactory  year.  Our  equip- 
ment has  been  increased  by  several  needed  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  fund  recently  voted  for  this  purpose.  Active 
research  has  been  carried  on  in  four  or  five  original  problems,  with  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Meiklejohn  and  of  two  graduate  students.  In  all  of  these 
problems  gratifying  progress  has  been  made,  and  in  a  few  cases  definite 
results  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  devising  of  new  types  of 
apparatus  or  of  the  establishment  of  new  psychological  facts. 

The  Philosophical  Club  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  It  aids  much 
in  maintaining  interest  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  in  stimulating 
and  clearing  thought  along  these  lines.  Its  service  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  lecture  has  continued  this  year,  the  lecture  having  been 
delivered  by  our  former  colleague  here,  now  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  James  Seth,  on  the  subject  "Philosophy  and  Poetry." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

£.  B.  Dblabarrb. 

[Report  oj  ike  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy\ 

To  the  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1898-1899. 

Owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Andrews  from  the  work  of  the 
department,  a  rearrangement  of  the  course  in  Philosophical  Introduction 
was  made  necessary.    The  first  term's  work,  which  I  had  previously  con- 
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ducted,  was  given  to  Dr.  Meiklejohn.  My  own  share  in  the  course  was 
thus  transferred  to  the  third  term,  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  Cosmology. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  whicH  is  regularly  offered  as  an 
elective  for  the  Senior  class  has  been  nearly  identical  with  that  of  last 
year.  The  number  of  students  electing  it,  however,  has  been  much  larger. 
I  have  insisted  even  more  strongly  than  heretofore  upon  regular  and 
extended  reading  from  select  works  placed  upon  the  reference  shelves  of  the 
libi-ary.  A  weekly  report  or  abstract  has  been  required  of  each  member  of 
the  class. 

The  course  in  Theoretical  Ethics  was  also  elected  by  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  last  year.  It  numbered  nearly  fifty  in  each  of  the  two  terms. 
This  increase  was  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  any  course  in 
Practical  Ethics.  While  no  attempt  was  made  to  offer  a  substitute  for  that 
course,  in  the  second  term  I  dealt  very  briefly  with  certain  practical 
problems  which  lay  close  to  the  theoretical  questions  which  had  been  under 
discussion.  As  a  result  of  three  years*  experience  it  seems  to  me  that 
lectures  combined  with  required  reading  offer  the  best  method  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  course.  The  lectures  make  free  use  of  both  historical  and 
critical  matter,  but  the  aim  is  distinctly  constructive.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  polemical  methods  have  so  largely  dominated  the  composition  of 
many  of  the  text  books  in  this  field.  An  honest  desire  to  discover  the 
elements  of  truth  in  the  various  historical  and  contemporary  systems  of 
ethical  thought  is  surely  no  less  important  than  a  hawk-like  vigilance  in 
detecting  errors  and  inconsistencies. 

The  two-hour  course  in  the  History  of  Religion  announced  one  jear  ajjo 
was  offered  in  the  second  term.  Such  a  brief  course  necessarily  deals  in 
mere  outline  with  the  fundamental  features  of  this  comparatively  new 
science,  which  sustains  most  important  relations  to  theology  and  religious 
philosophy.  In  the  third  term  the  usual  course  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  wa^  again  offered  and  was  elected  by  twenty-six  students.  The 
first  half  of  the  term  was  devoted  to  lectures,  the  second  half  to  an  examin- 
ation of  Lotze's  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  work  of  the  Philosophical  Seminary  continues  to  be  most  encourag- 
ing. It  has  been  regularly  attended  by  five,  and  for  a  part  of  the  year  by 
eight,  graduate  members.  Four  received  the  Master's  degree  at  the  recent 
Commencement.  During  the  year  the  history  of  Scepticism  was  traced 
from  the  beginnings  of  critical  reflection  among  the  Gi'eeks  to  the  positiv- 
ism and  agnosticism  of  our  own  day. 

In  addition  to  the  fresh  task  of  conducting  the  course  in  Epistemolog}* 
already  mentioned,  Dr.  Meiklejohn  offered  a  new  course  in  Scientific 
Method  during  the  second  term.  All  of  his  work  has  been  prosecuted  with 
marked  zeal  and  success. 


I  am,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Walter  Goodxow  Everett. 
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[Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  in  Pedagogy  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  under 
the  same  plan  as  heretofore.  Pedagogy  i,  2,  3,  the  three  hour  course 
elective  for  Seniors,  has  had  an  average  membership  of  over  fifty,  about 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women.  This  course  offers  sufficient 
instruction  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  education  to  entitle  the 
holder  of  an  A.  B.  or  Ph.  B.  degree  to  receive  a  first  grade  certificate  to  teach 
in  most  of  the  states.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Rhode  Island 
requires  every  person  who  teaches  in  any  school  "supported  wholly  or  in 
part  by  public  money"  to  secure  a  certificate  of  qualification.  Certificates 
of  the  first  grade  are  granted  to  Brown  graduates  who  have  taken  the 
course  in  Pedagogy,  without  examination,  upon  presentation  of  a  statement 
from  this  department.  As  the  action  of  the  board  has  only  recently  been 
taken  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  these  certificates  will  be  honored  iti 
other  states;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  so 
honored  upon  presentation. 

There  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  with  some  that  this  course  was 
merely  a  preparatory  course  for  the  graduate  courses  in  Pedagogy  offered 
to  Student  Teachers  in  the  Providence  High  Schools.  The  work  is,  it  is 
true,  required  of  candidates  for  places  as  Student  Teachers,  but  at  the  same 
time  fulfills  a  distinct  end  in  itself.  When  we  remember  the  large  percen- 
tage of  Brown  men  who  become  teachers,  this  is  plainly  the  case. 

Ten  Student  Teachers  were  appointed  for  this  year.  One  withdrew  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term.  The  others  completed  the  course  successfully 
and  most  of  them  are  already  located  in  good  positions.  This  work  divides 
itself  into  three  parts,  a  course  in  theory,  a  course  in  methods,  and  a  course 
in  practice.  In  the  work  in  methods  and  practice  thanks  for  assistance  are 
especially  due  to  Principal  David  VV.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  in  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry; to  Principal  William  T.  Peck,  Sc.  D.,  in  Latin;  to  Miss  Alice  D. 
Mumford,  A.  M.  and  Miss  Emily  I.  Meader,  A.  B.,  in  English;  to  Miss 
Agnes  F.  Williamp,  A.  M.,  in  French;  and  to  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Hoyt, 
A.  M.,  in  Mathematics.  , 

Owing  to  financial  difficulties  in  the  Providence  Public  Schools  only  five 
Student  Teachers  have  been  appointed  for  next  year.  These  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  School  Committee  after  a  competitive  examination  in  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  and  in  the  science  of  education.  The  system  has 
shown  itself  remarkably  successful  in  the  training  of  teachers.  This  sum- 
mer when  from  lack  of  funds  it  became  necessary  to  drop  fifteen  teachers 
from  the  high  schools  of  the  city  only  two  among  the  number  dropped  had 
received  the  training  of  this  course  and  that  too,  although  there  were  in 
the  schools  eighteen  who  had  been  appointed  within  a  few  years  as 
graduates  of  this  work  in  training  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  last  appointed  would  be  the  first  to  go. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs. 
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[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  History^ 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  done 
during  the  academic  year  1898-1899. 

The  results  of  extending  through  the  third  term  the  general  course  in 
American  History,  now  called  history  7, 8, 9,  have  been  wholly  satif^factorv. 
It  has  been  possible  to  do  much  more'  thorough  work,  and  to  familiarize 
the  whole  class,  in  a  greater  degree  than  hitherto,  with  the  original  sources. 
A  special  plan  adopted  in  order  to  encourage  systematic  collateral  reading 
has  apparently  had  much  success.  Thirty-eight  young  men  and  nine 
young  women  (one  of  the  latter  a  graduate  student,  who  has  since  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts)  elected  this  course  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  work  being  made  a  little  more  laborious  than  in  previous  vearf, 
three  young  men  at  once  felt  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  the  second  term 
there  were  twenty-six  young  men  and  five  young  women ;  in  the  third  term 
twenty-four  young  men  and  three  young  women.  All  of  these,  and  indeed 
all  or  nearly  all  of  those  who  at  various  times  withdrew,  seemed  to  be 
earnest  students,  and  did  their  work  faithfully  and  intelligently.  I  may 
say  the  same  of  the  class  in  History  6  (twenty-five  men),  of  which  I 
assumed  charge  on  Dr.  Burnett's  departure.  High  qualities  have  been 
especially  shown  in  individual  tasks,  such  as  essays;  not  so  clearly  in  the 
class-room;  still  less  in  examinations.  The  weak  point  of  students  in 
Brown  University,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  is  the  passing  of  examina- 
tions. I  set,  apparently,  about  such  questions  as  are  set  by  my  colleagues 
in  other  institutions.  On  marking  the  papers  as  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
marked,  I  find  the  classes  always  average  about  sixty-five  per  cent.— 
perilously  near  to  the  dead-line  of  sixty.  Knowing  how  relative  college 
marks  are,  and  anxious  to  avoid  doing  injustice  through  a  possible  idio- 
syncrasy, I  have  for  eleven  years  "  marked  up "  my  classes  on  a  fixed 
scale,  that  I  may  conform  nearly  to  the  general  standards  and  not  inflict 
many  more  failures  than  the  average  professor.  But  the  conviction 
remains,  that  we  are  not  doing  all  we  should  to  give  students  that  complete 
control  of  their  subjects  which  would  bring  real  success  in  these  tests. 

Graduate  studies  in  history  have  languished  this  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  was  but  one  resident  graduate  student,  Mr.  L.  H.  Meader;  but 
apparently  there  will  be  several  next  year.  The  courses  announced  in  the 
annual  catalogue  have  been  given,  partly  to  undergraduates.  Mr.  Meader's 
dissertation  on  The  Council  of  Censors  in  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania^ 
printed  by  the  Historical  Societies  of  those  States,  has  been  reprinted  as 
No.  X.  of  the  "  Papers  from  the  Historical  Seminary  of  Brown  Univcrsitj." 
It  has  been  approved  as  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophv. 
As  usual,  most  of  the  non-resident  students  have  done  almost  nothing. 

In  April  Dr.  Edmund  C.  Burnett  withdrew  from  the  University,  to 
become  acting  professor  of  history  in  Cornell  College,  Iowa.   For  nearly 
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four  3'ear6  he  had  been  instructor  in  history.  (le  had  taught  with  skill  and 
devotion,  and  had  won  universal  respect.  I  believe  that  the  college  and 
his  students  are  much  indebted  to  him,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  recording 
my  own  sense  of  great  personal  obligation. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1898-99. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Junior  Class  was  not  as  large  as  the 
class  of  the  preceding  year  I  have  to  report  a  larger  attendance  at  my 
courses  than  in  any  previous  year.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  men 
(487)  were  enrolled.  The  larger  number  entered  for  the  elective  courses  of 
the  third  term  more  than  counterbalanced  the  smaller  number  of  Juniors 
taking  the  required  course  of  the  first  two  terms. 

In  the  first  term  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  (124)  men,  and  in  the 
second  term  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  (123)  men  were  enrolled  in  the 
required  courses.  (Some  of  these,  however,  were  **  Specials  "  who  elected 
the  work). 

In  the  third  term  eighty-six  (86)  students  elected  the  "  Period  of  the  Re- 
formation," and  seventy  (70)  chose  **  Islam  and  the  Crusades."  Eighty-four 
(84)  men  were  enrolled  for  a  new  course  in  Spanish  History.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  second  term  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class 
requested  me  to  add  to  my  elective  courses,  one  upon  the  History  of  Spain. 
I  accordingly  offered  such  a  course  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  Seniors  only. 
The  large  attendance  in  this  class,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  subject 
was  so  great  that  I  shall,  in  future,  regularly  offer  such  a  course  for  the 
third  term.  Very  few  (possibly  none)  of  the  American  Universities  have 
thus  far  offered  any  courses  upon  this  subject. 

The  work  done  in  all  my  classes,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  little  better  than 
that  done  in  the  preceding  year. 

I  have  also  conducted  a  Seminary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to 
undertake  additional  reading,  study  and  discussion. 

At  the  Women's  College  'I  have  instructed  four  classes.  In  the  first 
term  forty-four  (44)  and  in  the  second  term  forty  (40)  young  women  were 
enrolled  for  the  required  work.  Forty-seven  (47)  students  were  numbered 
in  the  two  electives  offered  for  the  third  term.    The  work  done  by  the 


I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 


J.  Franklin  Jameson. 


\^Report  of  ike  Associate  Professor  of  History'] 
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students  in  the  Women*8  College  was,  as  it  always  has  been  since  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  giving  instruction  in  that  institution,  of  a  little  higher 
quality,  on  the  average,  than  that  done  by  the  young  men  of  the  Univeriiiy. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Wilfred  H.  Munro. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science'] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  As  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science,  I  herewith 
submit  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1898-99. 

By  vote  of  the  Corporation,  I  have  devoted  my  time  during  the  year  to 
the  work  involved  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Endow- 
ment Fund  for  the  University.  This  work  has  brought  me  in  contact  with 
many  of  our  alumni  and  many  other  friends  of  the  University  whose  testi- 
mony to  the  solid  work  of  the  University  through  many  years  has  been 
most  gratifying. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainties  in  the  conditions  in  our  country  and  also 
owing  to  the  uncertainties  in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  the  work  of  the 
Committee  was  somewhat  delayed.  The  organization  of  the  work  and  the 
selection  of  the  Committees  is  completed.  Liberal  subscriptions  have 
been  received.  A  strong  intei-est  in  the  University  exists  and  needs  only 
direction  toward  those  channels  in  which  it  can  take  the  most  helpful  form. 

I  wish  to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  co-operation  which  I 
have  received  in  my  work  upon  the  Endowment  Fund  from  the  members 
of  the  Corporation,  Faculty,  alumni  and  many  friends  of  the  University. 

During  the  year  Professor  Dealey-  has  willingly  and  conscientiously 
conducted  the  courses  in  Social  and  Political  Science.  I  need  only  to  say 
that  his  work  has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  In  his  report 
a  detailed  statement  will  be  found. 

During  the  year  the  department  Seminary  has  received  gifts  of  books 
and  pictures.  Among  these  several  pictures  from  William  V.  Kellen, 
Ph.  D.  *72.  Portraits  of  distinguished  publicists  who  have  graduated  from 
the  University  have  also  been  placed  on  our  walls.  Among  these  the 
portraits  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Russell,  1791 ;  Hon.  Henry  Whealon,  1802 ; 
Hon.  James  B.  Angell,  1849;  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  1856;  and  Hon.  John 
Hay,  1858.    Others  will  soon  be  added. 

The  department  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Allen,  of  Providence,  and 
Miss  Rivers,  of  Milton,  Mass.,  has  been  made  the  custodian  of  valuable 
papers  and  letters  of  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton.  Hon.  George  R.  R-  Rivers 
has  similarly  entrusted  to  the  department  several  of  Mr.  Wheaton's 
diplomas. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  G.  WasoN. 
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[^Reporl  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Social  and  Political  Science'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  During  the  year  1898-99  I  have,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Prof.  G.  G.  Wilson,  conducted  all  of  his  classes  except  the  courses  in 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy.  Throughout  the  year  an  average 
of  ten  class  hours  per  week  has  been  offered  to  undergraduates,  and  a  one 
hour  seminary  course  for  graduate  students.  There  have  been  enrolled 
during  the  year  ten  graduate  students,  three  of  whom,  Messrs.  E.  E. 
Bucklin,  F.  E.  Lakey,  and  F.  R.  Wheeler  were  recommended  for  the 
Master's  degree  in  June. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  testify  to  the  interest  and  faithfulness  of 
the  students  as  a  whole,  in  the  work  of  the  department:  and  to  the  help 
derived  from  the  purchase  of  much  needed  books  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  permanent  income  for  this  purpose  may  in  the 
near  future  supply  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  books  and  other 
necessities  in  these  important  studies. 

As  an  experiment,  a  new  course  given  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  was  offered  in  the  third  term  to  Sophomores. 
This  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  hereafter  a  three  hour  elective, 
running  throughout  the  entire  Sophomore  year  will  be  given.  This 
course  will  set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  and  relations  of  social, 
political  and  economic  studies,  and  will  form  a  general  culture  study  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  specialize  along  these  lines.  At  the  same  time 
the  course  will  be  required  for  all  other  elective  work  in  the  two  depart- 
ments, and  thereby  will  allow  these  to  offer  in  each  of  the  three  lines 
of  study  two  full  years  of  advanced  electives  'to  the  junior  and  the  senior 
classes. 


To  Professor  George  G.  Wilson  : 

Dear  Sir  :  During  the  past  year  sixty  students  have  elected  one  or 
more  of  the  courses  in  Elementary  Law.  The  work  done  has  been  in  the 
main  satj^ractory.  An  advanced  course  in  Contracts,  conducted  under  the 
case  system  has  been  offered  as  an  experiment.  The  course  ran  three 
hours  per  week  through  the  year.  The  final  examination  upon  the  work 
of  the  whole  year  showed  that  the  eleven  students  who  completed  the 
course  had  a  good  grasp  of  the  subject.  In  addition  the  method  of  study 
makes  the  course  one  of  high  disciplinary  value. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


J.  Dealey. 


[^l^eport  of  the  Instructor  in  Law"] 
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This  completes  the  fifth  year  in  which  law  courses  have  been  given  in 
the  college.  The  attendance  has  varied  from  twentj^-five  to  sixtv-seven, 
the  tendency  being  to  an  increase  in  numbers  although  the  courses  have 
not  been  made  easy  and  the  classe.s  have  met  late  in  the  afternoon.  Manj 
students  have  found  their  work  here  a  great  help  in  their  subsequent  prep- 
aration for  the  bar,  amply  justifying  the  continuance  of  the  courses.  But 
it  is  apparent  to  any  one  in  contact  with  the  students  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  more  than  has  yet  been  done,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  putting 
into  execution  that  vote  of  the  corporation  passed  many  years  ago,  direct- 
ing what  courses  should  be  established  in  Brown  University,  and  concluding 
*^  as  soon  as  practicable  a  School  of  Law.'* 

Mr.  James  M.  Barnard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  given  to  the  college,  for 
the  use  of  the  law  department,  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  in  Political  Economy  this  year  has  followed  the  same  lines  as 
heretofore.  The  full  three  term  general  course  was  completed  by  iwentj- 
nine  men  who,  as  well  as  the  students  in  advanced  courses,  have  with  very 
few  exceptions  done  satisfactory  work.  Two  students  have  taken  the 
A.  M.  degree  with  Political  Economy  as  a  minor,  and  the  two  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  mentioned  in  my  last  report  are  still  taking:  the 
one  his  major  and  the  other  his  minor  study  in  this  department. 

The  course  in  Social  and  Political  Science  and  Political  Econoraj 
referred  to  in  my  last  report,  given  during  the  third  term  by  Professor 
Dealey  and  myself,  was  taken  by  fifty-one  students  principally  Sopho- 
mores. The  success  of  this  course  seems  to  justify  its  further  develop- 
ment. It  is  proposed  therefore  during  the  coming  year  to  make  it  a  three 
term  course  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors;  the  first  term  to  be 
devoted  to  Social  Science  under  Professor  Wilson,  the  second  to  Political 
Science  under  Professor  Dealey,  and  the  third  to  Political  Economy  under 
myself.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  course  will  provide  sufficient  elementary 
instruction  in  the  three  branches  concerned  and  the  elementary  courses 
hitherto  given  will  therefore  be  omitted,  all  who  pass  in  the  new  course 
being  admitted  to  the  advanced  courses  in  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned. 
This  will  result  in  economy  of  time  since,  when  separate  elementary 
courses  are  given  in  Social  Science,  Political  Science,  and  Political 
Economy  something  of  the  same  ground  is  necessarily  gone  over  in  each. 
It  will  render  possible  an  increase  in  the  number  of  advanced  courses  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  considerably  increase  the  number  of  students  taking  such 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Elmer  A.  Wilcox. 


\_Report  of  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy] 
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courses.  That  these  results  may  be  achieved  it  is  necessarj  to  open  the 
elementary  work  to  Sophomores  instead  of  Juniors  as  heretofore. 

I  have  in  previous  reports  emphasized  the  necessity  of  larger  expendi- 
tures for  books.  I  wish  now  to  go  further  than  this  and  to  urge  the  great 
importance  of  a  departmental  library  containing  the  most  important 
woiks  and  periodicals  and  with  adequate  facilities  for  study.  Such  a 
library  with  the  conveniences  which  it  affords  and  the  atmosphere  which 
it  creates  not  only  offers  to  the  student  a  much  stronger  inducement  than 
can  a  general  library  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject  and  thus  to  become  deeply  interested,  but  it  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  carry  on  his  work  under  the  more  or  less  constant  supervision  of  the 
instructor.  In  connection  with  such  a  library  there  should  also  be 
provided  »uch  facilities  for  drawing,  that  students  may  construct  diagrams 
showing  in  graphic  form  the  facts  of  economic  life  revealed  by  statistics. 
I  believe  this  to  be  of  great  importance  both  as  a  pedagogical  device  and 
as  a  means  of  scientific  investigation.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
a  departmental  equipment  such  as  I  describe  is  as  essential  for  the  best 
work  in  Political  Economy  as  is  a  laboratory  for  the  best  work  in  the 
physical  sciences. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  B.  Gardner. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :  As  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
academic  year  1898-99;  and  as  my  report  for  1897-98  happened  to  be 
omitted,  I  include  in  this  report  some  account  of  matters  belonging  to 
1897-98. 

Undergraduate  Work 

My  work  with  undergraduate  classes  has  been  practically  the  same  as  for 
several  years  past.  In  each  term  I  have  had  two  classes,  each  meeting  three 
hours  a  week.  In  the  first  term:  Course  i.  Ancient  Art,  and  Course  7, 
Art  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries;  in  the  second  term  :  Course  4,  Early 
Christian  and  Mediaeval  Art,  and  Course  9,  Art  of  the  19th  century;  in 
the  third  term  :  Course  6,  Renaissance  Art  (15th  and  i6lh  centuries),  and 
Course  8,  Theory  and  Criticism  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Instruction  has  been 
given  by  text  book  and  lecture.  The  lantern,  the  plaster  casts  in  our 
museum  and  the  collections  in  the  museum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  have  been  used  in  illustration  of  the  lectures.  For  Course  9  I  am 
now  printing  my  notes  as  a  text  book  for  the  use  of  the  class. 
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The  following  lable  shows  the  number  of  students  attending  the  classes 
during  the  last  two  years : 
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Sophomores  and  special  students  are  admitted  to  these  classes  only  in 
exceptional  cases.    One  of  the  graduates  counted  above  is  a  woman. 

From  the  Women's  College  I  have  had  students  as  follows : 

In  1897-9S:    Course  1,  15;  Course^,  9;  Course  6,  20;  Courscy,  i. 

In  1898-99:    Course  7,  10;  Course  9,  12;  Course  8,  11. 

The  one  woman  attending  Course  7  in  1897-98  came  into  the  men's  class. 
The  ten  women  who  attended  Course  7  in  1898-99  also  came  into  the  men's 
class,  but  a  separate  class  was  formed  for  the  women  in  Courses  9  and  S 
in  1898-99. 

Graduate  Work 

As  noticed  above,  some  graduates  were  members  of  the  classes  intended 
primarily  for  undergraduates.  Through  the  last  two  years  I  have  also 
conducted  classes  primarily  for  graduate  students.  In  1897-98 linstructed 
Mr.  Frederic  Earle  Whitaker,  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy, as  I  had  instructed  him  in  1896-97.  With  him  I  read  a  large  part 
of  Overbeck's  Schrtftquellen  zur  Geschichte  der  hildenden  KiiHste^  and 
used  this  as  a  basis  of  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture.   He  passed  examination  on  this  work  in  May,  189S. 

During  the  two  years,  1897-99,  I  had  a  graduate  class  in  the  history  of 
Renaissance  Art,  in  which  the  work  was  done  largely  according  to  the  so- 
called  "seminary"  method.  Standard  works  on  the  subjects  studied  were 
read,  an  examination  was  held  every  week  on  the  reading,  and  a  final  ex- 
amination was  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  or  whenever  a  definitely  dis- 
tinct portion  of  the  work  was  done.    Occasional  papers  were  written  by 
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the  students  and  read  before  ihe  class.  The  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  were  studied  in  pretty  careful  detail. 
Among  the  eminent  masters,  Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  Titian  were 
separately  studied.  This  course  was  followed  by  four  students  in  1897-98, 
and  by  live  students  in  1898-99.  All  were  women.  One  was  n  special 
student.    These  are  their  names  : 

Mary  Arnold  Brownell,  Ph.  B.,  1897.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  this 
course  she  had  a  special  course  under  my  instruction  in  Art  Mythology. 
While  Mr.  Isham  was  instructor  in  architecture  she  had  special  work  with 
him;  and  during  the  last  two  terms  of  1898-99  she  has  done  special  work 
in  modelling  in  Mr.  Hubert's  studio  under  my  direction. 

Lucy  Jane  Freeman,  A.  B.,  Wellesley  College,  1897.  In  addition  to  the 
work  of  this  class  she  also  did  the  work  of  Courses  i,  4,  6,  7,  9,  8,  and  had 
special  work  in  drawing  under  my  direction  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  with  Mr.  Tolman  for  her  teacher. 

Alice  Lrouise  Gardner,  A.  B.,  1897.  ' 

Grace  Fisher  Leonard,  a  specia^l  student,  who  had  completed  the  work  of 


Alice  Rachel  Sheppard,  A.  B.,  Boston  University,  1892,  who  has  also 
done  the  work  of  Courses  i,  4,  6,  7,  and  of  a  special  course  in  Roman  and 
Etruscan  Art  under  my  instruction. 

Misses  Brownell,  Freeman  and  Gardner  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  June,  1899.  ^ 


The  south-east  room  of  Manning  Hall,  lower  floor,  has  been  renovated 
and  added  to  the  museum,  as  an  office  for  the  director,  and  a  place  for  ex- 
hibition of  works  of  art.  The  picture.  In  the  Autumn  Woods,  by  James 
M.  Hart,  the  gift  of  Gen.  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  has  been  removed  from 
Sayles  Memorial  Hall  and  hung  in  this  room. 

The  museum  has  been  kept  open  regularly  twice  a  week,  as  heretofore, 
and  has  been  open  at  other  times  on  application  of  visitors. 


In  the  winter  of  1897-98  I  gave  a  course  of  ten  lectures  under  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  at  Bristol.  The  subject  was  the  History  of  Greek  Art. 
The  course  was  well  attended  and  the  following  persons  passed  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  course:  Mr.  F.  H.  Saunders,  Miss  A.  B.  Manchester, 
Miss  L.  F.  Munro,  Miss  M.  E.  Spooner. 

I  have  given  occasional  lectures  on  art  during  the  past  two  years  in 
Providence,  at  the  University,  at  the  Art  Club,  before  schools,  church 
societies,  etc.  I  lectured  once  also  at  Arlington,  Mass.  I  gave  a  course 
of  seven  lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  Art  before  the  students  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  the  Winter  of  1897-98,  and  I  have  given 
two  annual  addresses  as  president  of  that  school  at  its  exercises  of 
graduation. 


my  undergraduate  courses. 


The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 


University  Extension,  etc. 
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At  another  time  I  should  like  to  set  forth  more  particularly  my  con- 
viction that  the  time  is  near  \vhen  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  Brown 
University  to  establish  closer  practical  relations  with  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  It  is  advantageous  for  students  of  the  History,  Theory 
and  Criticism  of  Art  to  supplement  their  work  with  books  by  practical 
work  of  some  kind.  In  other  words,  this  department,  like  others,  should 
make  some  provision  for  laboratory  work.  Particularly  work  in  drawing 
is  of  prime  importance.  The  School  of  Design  is  admirably  fitted  to  do 
such  work  for  our  students,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  better  to  have  this  work 
done  by  our  students  at  that  school  than  at  the  college.  It  will  be  easy  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  that  school  which  shall  be 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  Brown  University.  We  may  dis- 
cover also  that  it  is  possible  that  an  exchange  of  services  is  practicable,  that 
while  we  send  some  students  to  that  school  for  practical  work,  some  of  the 
students  there  may  come  to  us  for  work  in  History,  Theory  and  Criticism. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Carey  Poland. 


[^Report  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Musical  History  and  Theory] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  Universitv  : 

As  Associate  Professor  of  Musical  History  and  Theory  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  done  during  the  academic 
year  1898-99. 

With  the  exception  of  the  courses  in  Sacred  Music  and  the  Symphony 
all  the  courses  listed  in  the  current  annual  catalogue  have  been  given 
either  in  class  to  undergraduates  or  privately  to  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates. 

The  course  in  Harmony  was  given  to  a  class  of  twenty-five  men  in  the 
first  term,  nineteen  in  the  second,  and  fifteen  in  the  third. 

The  courses  in  Counterpoint  and  Strict  and  Free  Composition  were 
given  privately  to  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates.  The  course  in 
Counterpoint  was  pursued  by  three  men,  that  in  Composition  by  two. 

The  courses  in  musical  appreciation  and  recent  musical  history — Musical 
Introduction  and  the  Music  and  Musicians  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — 
were  offered  in  the  second  and  third  terms.  The  first  of  these  courses  was 
elected  by  fifty -one  men,  the  second  by  fifty-four. 

The  extended  course  in  musical  history — The  History  and  Structure 
of  Music — was  given  privately  to  one  graduate  student. 

Four  graduate  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  department  this  year. 
Of  these  Mr.  Edwin  Knowles,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.,  1894,  has  been  recommended  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Mr.  George  T.  Spicer,  A.  B.,  1896,  has 
completed  all  the  work  in  this  department  which  his  original  program  of 
study  for  the  Master*6  degree  specified. 

Respectfully, 

Joseph  N.  Ashtox. 
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[Report  of  the  David  Benedict  Professor  of  Classical  Philology'^ 

To  THK  PrESIDKNT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
work  done  under  my  instruction  during  the  past  academic  jear. 

In  Greek  I  have  given  the  courses  as  indicated  in  the  catalogue,  includ- 
ing, besides  the  Freshman  work  and  other  elective  courses,  an  elective  in 
the  third  term  in  Greek  Composition  and,  in  the  second  term,  a  seminary 
course  in  Lucian  (to  graduates  and  certain  well-prepared  seniors.) 

I  have  also  given  at  Pembroke  Hall  the  Greek  elective  during  one  term 
and  the  Freshman  course  in  Gi-eek  during  two  terms,  thus  alternating 
with  Professor  Manatt. 

In  the  department  of  Indo-European  Philology  the  report  was  by  an 
oversight  omitted  a  year  ago. 

The  course  in  Sanskrit  was  given  last  year  to  three  students  through 
two  terms.  This  j-ear  it  has  been  extended  and  given  throughout  the 
year.  Hereafter  this  course  will  be  offered  on  alternate  years  unless  the 
needs  of  Seniors  or  of  graduate  students  seem  to  require  its  repetition  on 
succesive  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  possible  to  offer  a  course  in  Indian 
literature.  The  study  of  the  Indian  languages  and  their  literature  has  an 
obvious  and  growing  value  on  religious,  philological  and  literary  grounds 
and  the  recent  generous  endowment  of  the  Sanskrit  department  at  Cam- 
bridge for  purposes  of  research,  points  to  New  England  as  a  centre  of 
increasing  activity  in  this  field  of  investigation  and  culture. 

The  general  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  language  was  given  last 
year  to  the  men  and  has  been  repeated  this  year  to  an  excellent  class  of 
about  the  same  number  (i6)  of  women  at  Pembroke  Hall.  This  or  a 
similar  course  could,  I  believe,  be  utilized  not  only  for  students  who  are 
giving  especial  attention  to  languages,  whether  modern  or  ancient,  but 
also  for  students  of  the  sciences  likely  otherwise  to  miss  this  training  on 
the  linguistic  side.  Tnis  is  suggested  by  the  course  that  was  given  by  the 
late  Professor  Whitney  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  G.  Allinson. 


{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  and  Ilistory] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  in  this  department  has  followed  the  general  lines  already  laid 
down. 

I  have  given  graduate  courses  in  Homer,  Hesiod  and  Thucydides,  and 
undergraduate  electi^'es  in  Aeschylus  and  the  Lyric  Poets,  Thucydides  and 
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Demosthenes.  For  the  first  time  during  my  service  here  the  whole 
history  of  Thucydides  (the  eighth  book  only  excepted)  has  been  read  by 
a  class  of  undergraduates,  partly  in  the  original,  the  rest  in  translation; 
and  with  gratifying  results  as  an  historical  study. 

Professor  Allinson  has  continued  his  advanced  course  in  composition, 
which  draws  more  and  more  students  aspiring  to  thorough  scholarship  or 
intending  to  teach.  He  has  also  continued  his  seminary  work  in  Lucian 
and  given  electives  in  Lucian  and  Herodotus. 

In  the  required  courses  of  the  Freshman  year  we  had  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Frederick  E.  Whitaker,  who  taught  one  division  of  the  class,  up  to 
the  end  of  April.  Since  then  I  have  taught  seventeen  hours  a  week  and 
Professor  Allinson  has  had  a  similar  load  to  carry.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  this  is  too  much  college  work  for  any  professor  to  undertake; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  full  instructor  may  be  added  to  our  working 
force  at  an  early  day.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  department  six  years 
ago,  it  had  the  entire  service  of  two  men  and  the  partial  service  of  a  third; 
for  a  part  of  the  year  covered  by  this  report  two  of  us  have  carried  the 
entire  work  of  two  departments — viz,  those  of  Greek  and  Classical 
Philology. 

There  is  much  to  be  desired  also  in  the  way  of  better  facilities  for  our 
work.  For  several  years  I  have  been  trying  to  vivify  the  instruction  in 
Greek  History  by  the  use  of  the  lantern — this  presenting  to  the  eye  the 
very  landscapes,  cities,  monuments  which  were  under  discussion,  particu- 
larly in  the  study  of  Homer  the  abundant  and  wonderful  remains  of  the 
Mycenaean  Age  invite  this  realistic  treatment.  But  the  present  year  has 
found  both  the  room  and  the  apparatus  preoccupied,  and  we  have  been 
driven  back  to  book-work  almost  unrelieved.  The  department  urgently 
needs  a  room  of  its  own  with  the  proper  equipments  and  a  much  larger 
stock  of  photographic  slides  which  I  can  best  secure  in  Greece. 

I  beg  further  to  call  attention  to  the  great  inconvenience  which  arises 
from  the  dispersion  of  related  departments.  With  our  lecture  rooms  in 
Maxcy  Hall,  the  Classical  Library  at  the  top  of  Sayles,  and  the  Classical 
Museum  in  Manning,  the  utility  to  us  of  these  prime  adjuncts  of  Greek 
instruction  is  far  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  To  secure  the  best  work  those 
closely  related  departments — Greek,  Latin,  Classical  Philology  and  Classi- 
cal Art — ought  to  be  provided  for  in  one  building  so  planned  as  to  afford 
lecture  and  seminary  rooms  opening  into  the  library  and  not  loo  far  from 
the  museum.  At  Yale  this  economy  of  the  classical  departments  has 
been  realized  in  the  erection  of  Phelps  Hall  and  President  Dwight  in  his 
farewell  report  pleads  for  similar  concentration  in  other  departments.  In 
any  building  plans  that  may  mark  the  new  era  opening  at  Brown,  I  trust 
this  suggestion  may  not  be  forgotten. 

Two  graduate  students  of  the  department  have  this  year  attained  the 
Ph.  D.  degree — Frederic  Earle  Whitaker,  A.  M.,  whose  major  subject 
was  Greek,  with  a  thesis  on  **The  Legal  Fiction  of  Adoption  among  the 
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Greeks**;  and  Allan  Buell  Bicknell,  A.  M.,  whose  minor  was  Greek.  Mr. 
Whitaker,  after  three  years  graduate  study  here  during  which  he  has 
taught  a  Freshman  division,  has  already  entered  upon  his  work  as 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Kenyon  College. 

The  Foster  Premium  for  this  year  was  won  by  George  A.  Goulding  and 
a  collateral  prize  by  Miss  Winnifred  B.  King. 


{^Rcport  of  the  Professor  of  Roman  Literature  and  History] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 
I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

The  courses  in  the  department  have  been  mainly  the  same  as  last  year. 
The  seminary  course  for  graduates  was,  however,  new.  During  the  first 
part  of  the  year  lectures  were  given  on  the  principles  of  text-criticism. 
These  were  designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to  collect  the  apparatus 
criticus  of  a  classic  author  and  how  to  establish  the  correct  text.  This  was 
followed  by  a  critical  study  of  Persius.  The  members  of  the  class  were 
assigned  special  satires  for  critical  study.  They  were  expected  to  apply  in 
the  preparation  of  their  work  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  lectures  and  to 
form  original  judgements  on  questions  of  text-criticism  and  interpretation. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  a  rapid  reading  of  selections 
from  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  to  a  discussion  of  Stoicism.  Of  this  class 
Miss  L.  Richardson  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  other 
members  of  the  class  were  studying  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Bicknell  received  this  degree  at  Commencement.  Three  other 
members  of  the  class  took  Latin  as  a  major  study  and  two  as  a  minor. 

The  course  in  the  development  and  history  of  Latin  prose  for  Juniors 
and  Seniors  was  somewhat  modified.  During  the  first  term  Caesar's  Civil 
War  was  read  entire.  The  most  important  •  historical  subjects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  connection  with  this  narrative  were  assigned  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class  for  investigation.  The  rest  of  the  course  was  but  slightly 
changed  from  that  given  in  former  years. 

The  course  on  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  was  similar  to  the  one 
given  in  *96-*97.  An  advanced  course  in  Latin  Composition  was  given 
during  the  third  term  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Greene. 

The  Sophomore  class  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Greene  the  first  two  terms 
and  by  me  the  third  term.  No  change  was  made  in  the  course  except  in 
connection  with  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles.  Terence's  Phormio  was  in- 
troduced the  last  term  for  rapid  reading. 

The  Freshman  class  was  divided  into  four  divisions.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  I  took  each  division  in  order  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  students 
and  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  character  of  their  work.    During  most 


Respectfully  submitted. 


J.  Irving  Manatt. 
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of  the  ^'ear  Mr.  Greene  instructed  two  divisionF,  Mr.  J.  S.  Shippee  one, 
and  Mr.  A  B.  Bicknell  one.  Mr.  Greene  makes  the  following  report  in 
^regard  to  collateral  reading  which  previously  had  been  confined  chiefly  to 
elective  classes  :  "With  the  Freshnnen  the  experiment  was  tried  of  intro- 
ducing a  considerable  amount  of  collateral  reading  either  works  by  the 
same  author  studied  in  class  or  treatises  covering  the  same  period  but 
written  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  results  were  very  gratifying, 
particularly  in  a  very  evident  strengthening  of  the  sense  of  style  developed 
by  wide  reading." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  Granger  Harkness. 


[Report  of  the  Professor  of  English  Literature'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Sir  :   The  department  has  had  on  the  whole  a  prosperous  year. 

The  course  in  English  Literature  from  Dryden  to  Bums,  hitherto  given 
by  Mr.  Dodge,  has  this  year  been  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Clarence  D. 
Wood,  whose  report  is  appended. 

The  introductory  course  was  elected  at  the  University  by  107  students, 
at  the  Women's  College  by  33.  In  both  sections  there  was  manifest  im- 
provement, as  the  year  went  on,  in  the  ability  to  relish  good  literature,  to 
read  intelligently,  and  to  discern  differences  in  literary  form.  In  the  last 
examination,  passages  which  had  not  been  studied  in  class  were  set,  and 
the  student  was  asked  to  determine  the  author  on  the  evidence  of  thestjle; 
most  of  the  answers  were  rather  surprisingly  accurate. 

The  course  in  English  poetry  from  Wordsworth  to  Keats  was  elected  by 
seven  undergraduates  and  five  graduates,  the  latter  being  women.  Rela- 
tively less  time  in  the  class-room  was  given  to  the  minor  authors,  and  more 
to  the  greater,  than  heretofore.  In  the  third  term  a  minor  poet,  was, 
however,  assigned  for  special  study  to  each  student,  who  embodied  the 
results  in  a  lecture,  which  was  read  to  the  class.  In  connection  with  this 
work  the  poverty  of  the  University  Library,  in  certain  respects,  became 
painfully  apparent,  the  poems  of  several  of  the  most  famous  lesser  poets 
of  the  century  not  being  on  the  shelves. 

The  course  in  English  essayists  of  this  century  was  elected  by  23  stu- 
dents, including  three  graduates,  of  whom  two  were  women.  More  stress 
than  ever  before  was  laid  upon  thoughtful  reading,  careful  abstracts  of  the 
greater  works  being  required  and  brief  notes  upon  the  rest.  The  im- 
provement in  the  ability  to  catch  the  distinctive  atmosphere  of  an  essaj, 
and  to  state  the  thought  accurately,  coherently,  and  with  just  relative  em- 
phasis upon  the  various  parts,  was  very  marked  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  average  of  talent  in  the  class  was  unusually  high,  and  several  of  the 
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special  essajs  at  the  close  of  the  course,  upon  Mill,  Morlej,  Stevenson  and 
others,  showed  much  labor  and  sterling  merit. 

The  great  needs  of  the  department  are  students  better  prepared,  more 
books,  an  additional  instructor,  and  a  seminary  room  with  a  special  library. 

Respectfullly  submitted, 

Walter  C.  Bronson. 


of  the  Instructor  in  English^ 
Professor  Walter  C.  Bronson: 

Dear  Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  course  in  English  31, 
32,  33,  which  I  have  conducted  for  the  past  year. 

The  course  has  been  arranged  somewhat  differently  from  last  year, 
having  included  most  of  the  eighteenth  century  writers,  both  prose 
authors  and  poets,  from  Dryden  to  Burns.  The  first  term  was  devoted  to 
Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope;  ihe  second  term  to  the  essayists  and  novelists 
from  Defoe  to  Johnson;  the  third  term  to  the  beginning  of  the  English 
Romantic  movement,  as  outlined  in  Professor  Phelps's  book  on  that 
subject. 

The  number  of  students  electing  the  course  has  not  been  large.  Their 
work,  however,  has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  intelligent  and  appreciative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clarence  D.  Wood. 


\_Report  of  the  Professor  of  American  Literature] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  course  in  American  Literature  has  been  taken  by  68  students  during 
the  year,  in  classes  averaging  55.  Lectures  have  been  given  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  several  departments  of  literature  during  three  centuries. 
Weekly  reports  of  seven  hours  reading  have  been  presented  by  each  stu- 
dent, with  such  comment  as  he  was  able  to  make.  A  few  of  the  lectures  in 
last  year's  course  on  literary  criticism  were  read  from  the  book  in  which 
they  were  published  in  September.  The  departments  of  poetry  and  fiction 
were  somewhat  amplified  in  the  third  term. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  Sears. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory] 

To  THE  President: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  department  of  Rhetoric  sustained  a  severe  loss  last 
summer  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Roscoe  Addison  Small.  He  was  a  brilliant 
scholar,  a  skilfull  teacher  and  a  man  of  singular  purity  and  nobility  of 
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character.  Much  of  the  work  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  was  carried 
this  year  by  Mr.  Clifford  Whipple.  His  success  has  been  so  complete  in 
every  respect  that  his  decision  to  study  law  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  department,  a  matter  of  great  regret. 

To  increase  ihe  effic^ncy  of  the  courses  in  Rhetoric,  four  things  arc 
specially  needed :  The  cultivation  among  the  students  of  the  habit  of  read- 
ing good  books,  a  larger  number  of  mature  instructors,  the  abolition  of 
the  admission  certificate  in  English,  and  a  requirement  that  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  take  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  in  their 
Freshman  rather  than  in  their  Sophomore  year. 

Comparatively  few  students  are  victims  of  the  reading  habit,  and  many 
are  content  to  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  books  which  are  prescribed 
in  the  courses.  One  cause  of  this  illiteracy  is  that  the  Library,  in  want  of 
means  to  buy  even  the  latest  technical  works  for  the  various  departmentF, 
has  been  forced  to  slight  recent  poetry,  fiction,  essays,  biography,  letters 
and  travels.  This  deficiency  was  partly  repaired  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Smith's  gift  of  $200  last  year.  His  addition  this  year  of  $1000  to  the 
Library  funds  will  yield  an  income  which,  judiciously  spent,  should  be  of 
much  service  to  men  who  wish  to  read,  not  the  last  popular  novel,  but  the 
best  in  current  literature.  Yet  were  ten  more  friends  of  Brown  to  imitate 
Mr.  Smith's  example,  there  would  be  none  too  much  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  those  neglected  books  which  contribute  less  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  individual  departments  than  to  general  culture. 

More  instructors  of  maturity  and  skill  are  needed  for  the  class  room. 
At  present  Rhetoric  33,  34,  35  meets  in  one  section  of  over  130  members, 
and  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  in  two  sections  of  one  hundred  or  more  each.  Such 
big  classes  can  move  but  slowly;  sections  of  thirty  or  forty  could  go  much 
faster.  We  should  have,  then,  a  larger  number  of  older  instructors,  each 
of  whom  shall  be  competent  to  conduct  a  section  or  two  in  composition 
and  a  course  or  two  in  literature,  and  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  theme 
reading.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  which  is  in  successful  operation 
elsewheie,  the  themes  could  be  read  more  carefully,  the  classes  carried  into 
more  advanced  siudj*,  and  the  teaching  of  literature  strengthened.  This 
plan,  I  hardly  need  to  add,  is  regarded  by  Professor  Bronson  as  certain  to 
invigorate  all  our  woik  in  English. 

The  admission  certificate  in  English  should  be  abolished  for  the  simple 
reason  that  as  a  guarantee  of  preparation  it  is  worthless.  In  the  days 
when  we  learned  all  the  coarse  print  in  the  grammer  and  parsed  through 
Pollok's  "  Course  of  Time,"  the  instruction  may  have  been  too  mechanical 
to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  soul,  but  the  tradition  of  teaching  was  so  well 
established  that  the  product  was  fairly  unitorm.  This  parsing  drill,  how- 
ever, has  been  replaced  by  a  bewildering  variety  of  ^Manguage  lessons" 
and  exercises  in  *'  simple  sentences"  and  ** composition  for  children."  A 
further  change  has  been  the  recent  college  requirement  that  certain  books 
are  to  be  not  merely  read  but  studied.    The  result  is  that  except  in  the  few 
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best  schools  the  teaching  of  English  is  either  indefinite  in  aim  or  inade- 
quate. Nominally  the  New  England  colleges  require  ability  to  write  re- 
spectably, »uch  an  acquaintance  with  half  a  dozen  books  as  may  be  gained 
by  thoughtful  reading,  and  such  a  minute  knowledge  of  half  a  dozen  other 
books  as  may  be  gained  by  careful  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably 
less  than  one-third  of  the  Brown  Freshmen  who  receive  certificates  could 
pass  our  entrance  examination.  We  have  no  direct  test  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  reading  and  the  study,  but,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the 
few  who  take  the  examination  and  from  what  the  students  themselves  say, 
I  believe  that  while  four^fifths  of  the  candidates  have  done  the  reading 
properly  not  more  than  one-eighth  have  done  the  study.  In  the  compo- 
sitition,  for  which  we  have  a  test  in  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4,  fujly  half  the  candi- 
dates are  so  poorly  prepared  that  on  a  reasonable  standard  of  marking 
they  would  fail  the  first  term.  Yet,  having  once  accepted  the  certificates, 
we  cannot  repudiate  them  by  wholesale.  Consequently  though  from 
a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  class  fail,  we  are  still  compelled  to  keep  the  stand- 
ard disgracefully  low.  Our  only  way  out  of  the  difiiculty  is  to  examine  in 
English  every  candidate  for  the  Freshman  class  until  the  schools  find  out 
what  we  want  and  succeed  in  furnishing  it. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  are,  in  my  opinion,  ser- 
iously hampered  by  postponing  till  their  Sophomore  year  the  most  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  English  which  the  college  offers.  Owing  to  the 
poor  preparation  in  composition  already  mentioned,  much  of  the  work 
which  must  be  done  in  Rhetoric  2,  3,  4  really  belongs  to  the  secondary 
schools.  Still,  if  it  must  be  given  in  college,  it  should  obviously  come  not 
later  than  the  Freshman  year;  for  the  student  should  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge as  early  as  possible,  and  he  should  not  be  retarded  in  mental  develop- 
ment by  spending  his  Sophomore  year  in  rudimentary  drill.  As  our  curri- 
culm  is  now  planned,  the  Freshman  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  devotes  three  hours  a  week  either  to  French  or  to  German,  five  hours 
to  mathematics,  eight  hours  to  the  classics  and  not  one  minute  to  English. 
It  would  seem  possible,  without  crippling  the  instruction  in  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics  or  the  classics,  to  introduce  a  three  hour  course  in 
the  use  of  English. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Hammond  Lamont. 


\^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures^ 
To  THE  President  of  the  University  : 

As  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report:  The  amount  of  work  done  and  the 
method  of  instruction  have  not  differed  much  from  recent  years.  I  have 
had  charge  of  four  courses  of  three  hours  each :  German  Literature, 
Middle  High  German,  Seniors  in  Faust,  and  one  division  of  Juniors, 
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making  twelve  hours  in  all.  I  have  also  had  charge  of  all  graduate  work. 
Professor  Crowell  has  given  instruction  to  two  divisions  of  Juniors,  one 
division  of  Sophomores,  and  one  small  division  in  Composilion  tnd 
Conversation,  making  ten  hours;  and  in  addition  has  had  charge  of  the 
Seniors,  Juniors  and  the  class  in  Composition  at  Pembroke  Hall,  in  all 
seven  hours.  Mr.  Poor  has  given  instruction  to  four  divisions  of 
Sophomores,  twelve  hours,  and  to  the  Sophomores  at  Pembroke  Hall, 
three  hours.  The  following  table  gives  a  s^rnopsis  of  the  classes,  hours 
and  number  of  students : 


University. 

Divisions. 

Hours  per 
week. 

Number  in 
class. 

2.    Middle  High  German  

•  Total  

I 
I 
I 
3 

5 
I 

12 

3 
3 
3 
9 

15 
1 

34 

i8 
9 

29 

107 
133 
9 
305 

Pembroke  Hall. 

I 
I 
I 
I 

4 

3 
3 
3 
I 

lO 

24 

27 
19 
6 

76 

Total  

i6 

44 

.381 

We  presented  one  more  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophv, 
Mr.  William  H.  Eddy,  who  has  been  enrolled  in  this  department  seven 
years  and  has  covered  wide  range  of  studies  in  language,  literature 
philology  and  mythology  :  Old  Norse,  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Middle 
High  German,  New  High  German,  German   Philology  and  German 
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Mythology,  and  presented  a  scholarly  dissertation  upon  the  Relation 
of  Von  Platen  to  Aristophanes."  His  public  examination  upon  the  above 
subjects  was  very  creditably  done.  We  presented  also  this  year  several 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Their  woik  has  been  grouped 
about  the  two  scheduled  classes  in  German  Literature  and  Middle  High 
German,  with  additional  work  upon  which  examinations  were  held  at 
stated  intervals.  Outside  of  the  work  in  review  with  Mr.  Eddy,  there 
have  been  no  classes  during  the  year  in  several  subjects,  in  which  many 
students  have  been  enrolled  in  former  years.  No  new  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  have  presented  themselves  for  enrollment,  and  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  provide  properly  for  such  candidates  without  additional 
assistance,  as  the  regular  forty-four  scheduled  hours  noted  above  require 
all  the  energies  of  the  present  three  instructors.  We  are  ready,  however, 
to  receive  all  candidates  and  to  make  for  them  the  best  provision  possible 
in  any  of  the  subjects  catalogued  under  this  department. 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Assistant  Professor  Crowell,  and  in 
conclusion  desire  to  place  on  record  my  appreciation  of  his  services  as  well 
as  those  of  Dr.  Poor.  Both  are  ripe  scholars  and  earnest  devoted  teachers 
and  to  their  efforts  the  success  of  the  German  department  is  largely  due. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Alonzo  Williams. 


\_Report  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literaturcs\ 

To  Professor  Alonzo  Williams  : 

Two  divisions  of  second  year  German  have  been  under  my  direction  dur- 
ing the  year  now  closing.  The  membership  has,  as  heretofore,  included 
students  from  all  four  classes  but  the  number  of  Freshmen  was  greater  than 
ever.  Not  many  of  these  are  well  fitted  to  work  beside  men  prepared  in 
college,  yet  some  make  excellent  records.  I  have  taught  one  division  of 
elementary  German.  More  text  has  been  read  than  before,  and  results  seem 
to  justify  the  plan  of  reading  much  easy  German  at  the  very  outset. 

To  the  one  hour  course  I  gave  in  German  composition,  attended  chiefly 
by  Juniors,  a  limited  number  of  students  from  the  Women*s  College  was 
admitted.  This  course  had  been  omitted  for  a  time  but  the  year's  exper- 
ience shows  its  great  importance  on  the  language  side. 

In  my  instruction  at  the  Women's  College  I  have  conducted  Junior  and 
Senior  work  parallel  to  the  corresponding  courses  for  young  men. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  I  had  a  class  in  German  Literature 
under  the  auspices  of  University  Extension. 

The  ladies  attending  were  mostly  teachers.  The  principal  authors 
studied  were  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder  and  Schiller. 
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Dr.  Poor's  Extension  Cfass  in  first  year  German  has  continued  suc- 
cessfully through  the  year  and  it  is  probable  that  three  of  its  members  will 
enter  the  University  in  the  autumn. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Clinton  Crowell. 


[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures] 
President  B.  F.  Clarke. 

Dear  Sir:  The  department  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures has  made  steady  progress  during  the  last  year.  Most  notable  is  the 
interest  that  has  been  aroused  in  Mr.  Johnson's  course  in  Spanish,  and  in 
my  course  in  Dante  in  English.  The  former  has  become  a  matter  of  practi- 
cal importance,  and,  I  am  sure,  will  steadily  increase  in  deserved  popularitj. 

Of  the  Dante  course  I  have,  as  you  know,  made  one  of  Comparative 
Literature  of  a  somewhat  unique  nature.  Using  the  study  of  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  as  a  basis  and  central  point  of  view  from  which  lo  sun'ey 
the  progress  of  the  great  poetry  of  the  world,  my  lectures  have  attempted 
to  bring  out  the  salient  points  in  the  evolution  of  the  poetical  expression 
of  the  profoundest  intellectual  and  spiritual  consciousness  of  each  age,  and 
relate  them  to  the  progress  of  scientific,  ethical,  and  religious  thought  of 
our  own  times.  Introduced  tentatively  a  couple  of  years  ago,  this  course 
has,  I  feel,  become  a  success,  and  so  henceforth  deserves  my  best  efiforts  in 
its  behalf.  This  last  year  I  had  a  class  of  44  at  the  University,  and  another 
of  30  at  Pembroke  Hall,  which  latter  was  also  attended  by  a  number  of 
ladies  from  the  city.  As  this  course  has  an  obvious  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
our  general  curriculum,  I  am  especially  glad  to  report  success  not  only  in 
the  numbers  attending,  but  also  in  the  peculiarly  gratifying  quality  of  the 
attention  given  to  it. 

The  other  courses  in  the  department  have  fared  as  usual,  but  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  students  taking  them  compels  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
urgent  need  of  another  instructor  for  the  work  of  the  Freshman  class.  In 
this  connection  I  should  suggest  the  advisability  of  securing  a  gentleman 
not  only  of  experience  in  teaching  but  also  qualified  to  give  instruction  in 
the  distinctly  technical  specialities  of  Romance  Philology,  thus  leaving  ihe 
practical,  linguistic  field  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  to  me  the  historical  and 
literary,  which  severally  claim  all  of  our  time  and  energy  for  efficiency  in 
results. 

Permit  me,  upon  your  retirement  from  the  presidency,  to  express  my 
department's  sincere  appreciation  of  the  unfailing  courtesy  and  wisdom  of 
your  administration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Courtney  Langdon 
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\_Repori  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History] 

PRBSIDENT  OF  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Dear  Sir  :  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Blaustein,  the  instructor  in 
Semitics,  and  the  illness  during  a  part  of  the  jear  of  the  assistant  in  He- 
brew, the  teaching  corps  of  the  department  has  been  seriously  crippled. 
The  total  enrollment  during  the  year,  however,  has  been  about  250.  The 
most  marked  increase  has  been  in  the  courses  in  Hebrew  history  and  liter- 
ature. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  general  as  well  as  the  technical  students,  co- 
ordinate courses  extending  through  two  years  have  been  arranged  in  New 
Testament  Greek,  in  advanced  Hebrew  and  in  Biblical  history  and  literature 
in  English. 

The  new  seminary  room  in  Sayles  Hall  has  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  in  facilitating  the  work  of  the  department.  A  librarian  has  usually 
been  in  attendance  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  and 
the  room  has  been  in  almost  constant  use. 

About  150  new  books  have  been  contributed  by  friends  of  the  department 
to  the  reference  library,  which  now  numbers  about  seven  hundred  books. 
The  pastors  of  the  State  have  also  raised  a  fund  with  which  35  of  the  lead- 
ing American  and  foreign  religious  papers  and  periodicals  have  been  se- 
cured and  placed  on  file.  The  reference  library  is  still  in  need  of  many 
standard  works,  especially  in  the  New  Testament  field. 

The  most  imperative  need,  however,  of  the  department  is  for  more  in- 
structors. It  has  been  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  graduate  courses 
at  this  time  when  the  demand  for  them  is  increasing,  because  the  instructor 
in  charge  of  the  department  is  already  offering  more  work  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Foster  Kent. 


[^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics'] 
To  the  President  of  Brown  Universitv  : 

As  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  I  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  College  year  1898-99  : 

As  in  the  past,  our  aim  has  been  to  do  the  most  we  can  for  those  taking 
the  required  work  of  the  Freshman  year,  to  make  the  elective  courses  for 
the  other  classes  as  useful  as  possible,  and  to  do  what  we  can  under  the 
limitations  placed  upon  us  for  the  graduate  students. 

Dr.  Manning  and  I  have  devoted  all  of  our  time  to  this  work,  each 
teaching  sixteen  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year.  Messrs.  Slocum  and 
Kenerson  each  taught  ten  hours  per  week.  Mr.  Hyde,  a  graduate  student, 
had  one  division  of  the  Freshmen  class  until  the  middle  of  the  third  term, 
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when  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  Currier,  another  graduate  student,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  a  permanent  position  elsewhere. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  hours  per  week  of  instruction  through  the  year,  fortv- 
two  were  for  the  Freshmen  class  alone,  nine  for  the  remaining  classes,  and 
six  for  graduate  students.  As  only  one  applied  for  the  course  in  Differ- 
ential Equations  the  subject  was  omitted  this  year.  It  will  be  given  next 
year.  Again  this  year  no  elective  mathematical  courses  were  given  in  the 
Women's  College.  In  order  that  the  women  might  not  be  deprived  of  so 
important  a  subject  they  were  permitted  to  join  the  young  men*8  classes 
and  seven  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  given.  Without  exception 
they  did  excellent  work. 

Mr.  Kenerson,  very  much  to  my  regret,  will  hereafter  confine  his 
leaching  to  other  departments  of  the  college.  In  parting  with  him  I  desire 
to  say  that  he  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  and  very  successful  as  a 
teacher.  On  account  of  this  change  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  three 
divisions  of  the  Freshmen  class  under  the  instruction  of  graduate  students 
without  much  experience  in  teaching.  The  young  men  selected  are  good 
mathematicians  and  will  undoubtedly  do  as  well  as  any  one  could  under  the 
circumstances.  It  is,  however,  in  my  opinion,  very  desirable  that  the 
teaching  should  be  done  by  experienced  teachers  who  can  reasonably  look 
forward  to  permanent  positions. 

All  the  graduate  instruction  is  at  present  given  by  Dr.  Manning  and 
consists  of  two  courses  each  alternate  year,  making  in  all  four  courses 
of  three  hours  per  week  each.  Three  graduate  and  two  undergraduate 
students  have  taken  these  courses  this  year.  Dr.  Manning  is  very  success- 
ful in  this  work  and  heartily  co-operates  with  me  in  all  plans  for  the  good 
of  the  department. 

The  best  interests  of  Pure  Mathematics  in  this  University  demand  in  the 
immediate  future  an  addition  to  the  permanent  teaching  force  of  one  who 
can  successfully  teach  two  divisions  of  the  Freshmen  class  and  also  assist 
in  the  graduate  work,  and  a  large  increase  of  the  amount  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  relating  to  the  subject. 

Nathaniel  F.  DA\ns. 


{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Mechanical  Drawing] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Freshman  class  in  Drawing  was  somewhat  larger  this 
year  than  last,  but  by  no  means  as  strong.  We  have  therefore  been  unable 
to  accomplish  the  regular  amount  of  work  in  Elementary  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  course  in  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective  was  changed.  More 
time  was  given  to  lecture  and  recitation  work  and  a  Utile  less  to  the 
drawing.    Some  institutions  similar  to  our  own  do  not  offer  a  regular 
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course  in  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective.  We  ihink  it  is  wise  to  do 
80  not  only  because  it  is  absolutely  needed  in  a  complete  course  in  drawing 
but  also  because  it  furnishes  a  most  excellent  application  and  review  of 
Descriptive  Geometry. 

In  ihe  absence  of  Mr.  Isham,  three  courses  in  Freehand  Drawing, 
Drawing  2,  3  and  4,  were  conducted  by  our  department.  These  are  one 
hour  courses,  two  hours  drawing,  and  together  constitute  a  _year's  work. 
They  are  no  longer  art  courses  but  are  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 

The  lecture  and  recitation  work  in  connection  with  Elementary  Machine 
Drawing  was  rearranged  and  extended.  An  extra  course  in  this  line,  of 
an  advanced  character,  was  prepared  for  several  students  of  special 
aptitude.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mills,  Horton  and  Reed,  Mill 
Engineers,  the  elementary  class  was  furnished  with  a  **  Kelley-Jones  Gate 
Valve.*'  The  w^ork  of  the  advanced  course  was  planned  in  connection  with 
the  "  VVestinghouse  Airbrake  Triple  Valve." 

There  was  a  demand  this  year  for  the  practical  courses  in  Drawing 
which  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  require  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  Descrip- 
tive Geometery.  These  courses  are  open  only  to  such  men  as  det^ire 
simply  a  working  knowledge  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  are  unable  to 
devote  more  than  one  year  to  the  study. 

At  your  request  I  have  taken  charge  of  two  courses  in  Mechanics.  The 
portion  of  the  text  devoted  to  Hydraulics  was  completed  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  second  term.  The  remaining  time  was  spent  in  the  study 
of  Arch-ribs,  taking  up  the  work  in  the  order  suggested  by  Profesbor 
Church.  In  addition  to  the  regular  recitation  work,  weekly  papers  upon 
subjects  involving  a  practical  application  of  Mechanics  were  presented  and 
discussed  by  the  class. 

In  February  an  excursion  was  made  by  the  class  and  three  ofiicers  to  the 
Watertown  Arsenal,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston.  At  both  of  these  places  we  were  very  cordially 
received.  The  gi'eat  Emory  testing  machine  at  the  Arsenal,  the  uncommon 
types  of  machines  in  the  machine  shops  adjoining,  the  numerous  testing 
machines  of  the  laboratories  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  were  all  shown 
and  fully  explained  to  us. 

This  class  in  mechanics  consisted  of  seventeen  men  nearly  all  of  whom 
have  been  under  my  instruction  for  four  j-ears.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the 
strongest  class  we  have  ever  had  in  the  department. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  services  rendered 
by  my  assistant,  Mr.  W.  H.  Kenerson,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he  is 
willing  to  take  charge  of  the  work  during  my  absence  abroad  next  year. 
We  have  also  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Phetteplace,  a  member  of  the 
present  graduating  class. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Otis  E.  Randall. 
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\_Repori  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Eng-ineering] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  department  of  Civil 
Engineering  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  1899. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  department  has  bten  greatljr 
facilitated  and  its  efficiency  increased  by  an  addition  to  the  teaching  force 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Blanchard,  of  the  present  Senior  clafts.  He 
proved  to  be  a  valuable  assistant  and  it  is  very  gratifying  that  he  has  been 
retained  for  another  year.  Except  as  above  noted  no  material  changes 
have  been  made  either  in  the  equipment  or  the  curriculum. 

For  sometime  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  stiffen  the  requirements  in 
each  course  required  for  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer;  for  this  reason  a 
number  of  students  have  been  dropped.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  of 
those  who  are  not  candidates  directly  for  the  technical  degree  but  intend  to 
spend  five  or  six  years  at  college  and  eventually  obtain  C.  E.  after  receiving 
A.  B.  or  Ph.  B.  has  increased.  The  fact  that  students  are  willing  to  spend 
more  than  four  years  at  college  is  noteworthy  and  is  something  which 
should  be  encouraged.  Most  men  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  if  thcjr 
had  taken  a  general  culture  course  before  entering  upon  their  life  work.  A 
four  years  technical  course  with  the  present  entrance  requirements  i* 
essentially  a  narrowing  rather  than  a  broadening  course  of  study.  In  no 
profession  is  a  liberal  education  of  more  advantage  than  in  engineering. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  is  a  properly  lighted  drafting  room.  Indirect 
complaints  from  students  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  as 
evidenced  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  times  individuals  wish  to 
be  excused  from  attendance  on  account  of  poor  light.  Attention  should 
also  be  called  to  the  lack  of  files  of  periodicals  on  civil  engineering  in  the 
library  and  to  the  deficient  laboratory  facilities  for  independent  or  original 
work.  At  the  present  time  practically  no  original  work  can  be  done  in  the 
laboratory. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  E.  Hill. 


[^Repori  of  the  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

The  work  in  the  department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  has  been  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before;  this  result  has  been  due  both  to 
the  excellent  spirit  manifested  by  the  students  and  to  the  apparatus  which 
by  degrees  has  been  acquired  and  put  into  service  in  past  years.  We  still 
are  in  urgent  need  of  some  lines  of  apparatus,  but  the  most  important 
branches  are  now  fairly  well  represented. 

In  the  past  year  the  courses  in  the  Senior  year  have  been  extended  in 
several  particulars.   A  24  hour  test  on  the  boilers  of  the  stetm-heating 
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plant  was  made  by  the  class  in  Steam  Engineering  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  laboratory  work.  Apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  flue-gases  has  been 
acquired  and  analyses  have  been  made  by  students.  An  autographic 
extensometer  of  a  new  type  has  been  designed  and  constructed  by  the 
department  and  has  been  successfully  used  by  students  in  their  laboratory 
work ;  while  I  contributed  to  the  design  of  this  instrument,  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  both  in  designing  and  in  superintending  construction  was 
performed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kenerson  and  the  very  satisfactory  results  should 
be  attributed  mainly  to  his  ingenuity  and  zeal. 

Tests  on  the  errors  of  a  hot  water  meter  have  been  made  by  two  students 
as  thesis  work.  There  are  in  course  of  construction  a  Him  shaft  transmis- 
sion-dynamometer of  a  capacity  of  15  horse  power,  a  15  horse  power 
Prony  brake  of  special  design  and  an  attachment  for  the  automatic  testing 
of  materials,  to  be  applied  to  our  Riehl^  machine. 

The  courses  in  Gearing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design  have  been 
improved  by  the  arrangement  of  new  problems.  The  class  in  Advanced 
Machine  Drawing  made  detail  and  assembly  drawings  of  a  pair  of  index 
centres,  very  kindly  loaned  us  by  Brown  and  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.  A  new 
course  in  Steam  Engine  Design  was  arranged  as  a  third  term  elective  for 
Seniors. 

Messrs.  Lester  and  Stark  have  done,  in  addition  to  their  duties  of 
instruction,  a  large  amount  of  work  for  other  departments  and  for  the 
general  college.  From  a  comparison  of  reports  in  former  years  it  appears 
that  the  amount  of  work  done  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  Of  the 
2884  hours  of  work  done,  1345  were  for  the  general  college  and  1539  for 
the  scientific  and  technical  departments.  Of  the  latter  class  of  work  a  large 
amount  has  been  expended  in  apparatus  making,  and  much  of  this 
apparatus  is  such  as  would  ordinarily  be  made  only  by  professional 
instrument  makers.  The  following  scientific  and  technical  departments 
have  taken  advantage  in  the  past  year  of  the  facilities  of  the  workshop : — 
Departments  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Psychology,  Zoology, 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Botany,  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  workshops,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
supply  the  needs  of  the  college  in  the  line  of  apparatus  and  instrument 
making. 

During  the  summer  Messrs.  Lester  and  Stark  built  a  dynamo  from  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Watson  to  supply  an  electric  lantern  in  Manning 
Hall. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kenerson  has  rendered  assistance  like  to  that  of  last  year  in 
conducting  some  of  my  laboratory  work.  He  has  also  very  materially 
assisted  me  in  designing  and  constructing  apparatus.  His  work  in  both 
lines  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  BURNHAM. 
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{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy^ 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  of  my 
work  the  past  jear  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Ladd 
Observatory. 

My  courses  of  instruction  have  been  three  in  number,  each  running 
through  the  year,  viz:  A  general  course  based  upon  a  comprehensive 
treatise,  which  is  designed  as  a  culture  course  and  also  as  a  preparation  for 
technical  work;  an  elementary  course  in  geodetic  astronomy,  reqdired  of 
engineering  students  and  elective  for  others,  which  was  merged  with  the 
general  course  in  the  fall  term;  and  an  advanced  technical  course.  The 
last  named  has  not  been  given  for  several  years,  and  was  called  for  this 
year  by  two  graduate  students  who  were  joined  by  two  Seniors  in  the 
spring  term  when  the  subject  of  least  squares  was  taken  up.  Four  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree  were  under  instruction,  two  in  residence  and 
two  by  correspondence.  One  of  these  studied  meteorological  subjects,  the 
others  astronomical.  The  work  of  these  graduate  students  was  of  excep- 
tional excellence,  and  that  of  the  students  in  the  general  course  was  also 
highly  satisfactory. 

The  routine  work  at  the  Observatory  has  been  carried  on  without 
interruption.  Accurate  time  signals  have  been  transmitted  day  and  night 
to  the  Electric  Protective  Company  which  has  distributed  them  at  stated 
times  daily  to  the  local  jewelers.  This  work  has  required  daily  clock 
comparisons  and  transit  observations  upon  nearly  every  clear  night  in  the 
year.  The  number  of  nights  upon  which  observations  were  made  between 
June  I,  1898  and  June  1,  1899  was  129.  The  two  clocks  in  scnice  have 
required  rather  more  care  than  in  previous  years,  as  they  have  been 
running  without  cleaning  or  repairs  for  several  years,  but  the  accuracy  of 
our  signals  has  been  maintained.  The  signals,  when  under  transmission 
to  the  jewelers,  have  rarely  been  in  error  as  much  as  half  a  second  and  then 
only  when  unchecked  by  observations  during  protracted  intervals  of  cloudy 
weather.  Meteorological  records  have  been  made  by  recording  apparatus 
throughout  the  year,  controlled  by  daily  readings  of  independent  instru- 
ments. Monthly  reports  of  the  weather  conditions  have  been  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

The  work  of  instruction  and  the  routine  observations  allow  but  little 
opportunity  for  other  astronomical  work.  Special  observations  were  made 
of  the  November  meteors  and  of  the  total  lunar  eclipse  of  December  27, 
1898,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made  during  the  year  in 
photographing  the  stars  with  our  equatorial  (which  is  designed  more 
especially  for  visual  observations)  and  with  small  cameras.  The  meteor 
observations  were  made  in  co-operation  with  the  Harvard  Obsen'atory  and 
were  considered  experimental,  in  preparation  for  the  more  important 
shower  which  is  expected  in  November,  1899.    In  these  observations  I  was 
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ably  assisted  by  several  members  of  the  Faculty,  by  students  in  my  classes 
and  by  other  friends.  Interesting  results  were  obtained  which  were 
tabulated  and  transmitted  to  the  Harvard  Observatory  for  further  discus- 
sion. The  equatorial  has  been  in  frequent  use  for  illustrating  the 
instruction  in  descriptive  astronomy  and  several  classes  in  astronomy  from 
neighboring  schools  have  been  entertained.    I  am, 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Win  SLOW  Upton. 


\^Repori  of  the  Professor  of  Physics'] 
President  Benj.  F.  Clark: 

My  dear  Sir:  The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  during  the 
present  academic  year  has  not  varied  materially  from  the  scheme  of 
instruction  adopted  during  preceding  years.  The  class  in  general  physics 
numbered  ii8  students  (including  those  from  the  women's  college)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  term,  the  number  diminishing  materially  toward  the 
close  of  the  third  term.  The  plan  of  division  suggested  in  a  previous 
report  has  been  fully  carried  out;  and  the  complete  course  in  general 
physics  now  extends  over  two  years,  treating  dynamics,  heat  and  electricity, 
and  dynamics  (repeated),  molcular  physics,  light  and  sound  during  alter- 
nate years.  The  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  pure  physics,  to  say 
nothing  of  applied  science  has  made  the  one  year's  course  impracticable 
within  the  limits  of  time  allotted  to  the  subject. 

In  advanced  physics  (29,  30,  31,  and  20,  21)  the  subjects  of  thermo- 
dynamics and  the  analytical  theory  of  heat,  including  a  full  treatment 
of  the  physical  applications  of  harmonic  analysis  with  some  reference  to 
spherical  harmonics  were  presented  to  a  class  of  seven  students,  most  of 
them  graduates.    Five  students  completed  the  course. 

The  work  in  the  general  laboratory,  in  charge  of  Professor  Palmer  has 
now  been  specialized  to  a  degree  beyond  the  probable  requirements  of  the 
immediate  future.    Instruction  was  given  to  seventeen  students. 

Professor  Palmer  has  recently  devoted  himself  to  additions  relating  to 
the  study  of  electrical  oscillations,  including  a  survey  of  the  recent  progress 
made  in  electrical  signalling  without  wires.  Most  of  the  work  is  accessible 
to  advanced  students. 

Finally  instruction  was  given  in  electrical  engineering  throughout  the 
year,  to  a  class  of  about  eleven  students,  the  work  being  in  charge  of  Mr. 
A.  E.  Watson. 

Additions  to  the  equipment  were  made  partly  by  purchase,  largely, 
however,  at  the  University  from  designs  of  the  instructors.  A  Summer- 
Brodhun  precision  photometer  was  bought  of  Willyoung  and  Co.,  a  larger 
color  wheel  and  a  collection  of  color  charts,  etc.,  from  Milton  Bradley.  To 
illustrate  the  lectures  on  optics  given  for  the  first  time  this  year,  a  great 
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variety  of  apparatus  utilizing  the  stray  material  of  the  cabinet  wat 
constructed.  Almost  every  contrivance  of  any  value  has  now  been 
systematically  mounted  and  classified  relatively  to  the  optic  bench  hereto- 
fore described.  In  addition  to  the  large  projection  polariscope  obtained 
last  year  from  Dubosq  in  Paris,  and  the  plaster  cast  models  of  wave 
surfaces,  etc.,  from  Brill  in  Darmstadt,  a  comprehensive  wave  machine  was 
built  in  the  laboratory  and  has  proved  useful  in  illustrating  difficult  points 
in  harmonic  motion.  The  collection  of  cage  models  relating  to  principles 
in  general  physics  has  been  materially  increased. 

Through  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Watson  the  general  electrical  facilities  of 
the  laboratory  have  been  made  more  widely  available.  He  has  moreover 
constructed  a  set  of  storage  cells,  motors,  rheostats,  etc.,  all  in  successful 
operation,  together  with  a  series  of  fifteen  electric  meters  of  the  highest 
order  of  design  and  finish.  To  secure  apparatus  of  like  quality  from  the 
shops  would  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  laboratory. 

The  output  of  original  research  from  the  laboratory  has  now  reached 
thirty- one  papers,  the  contributions  coming  largely  from  the  instructors. 
The  titles  and  places  of  publication  have  recently  been  given  elsewhere  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  instruction  in  chemistry 
conducted  under  my  direction  during  the  past  year. 

The  courses  in  my  subject  are  all  elective,  but  they  have  been  chosen  by 
large  numbers  of  students.  While  I  need  not  rehearse  the  list  of  offered 
courses  already  presented  in  our  annual  catalogue,  I  may,  with  propriety, 
make  a  few  comments  upon  them. 

The  courses  for  the  first  year,  known  as  chemistry  i,  2  and  3,  respectively, 
are  for  beginners,  but  they  embody  a  full  and  strong  presentation  of  their 
particular  topics.  They  deal  with  a  series  of  definitely  prescribed  experi- 
ments, with  a  large  amount  of  descriptive  matter,  and  with  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  general  laws  of  chemistry  and  chemical  theories. 
Moreover,  in  the  descriptive  part,  the  practical  applications  of  chemistry  in 
manufacturing  operations  are  made  prominent.  The  course  called  3  and 
conducted  in  the  first  year's  instruction  is,  I  believe,  a  somewhat  exceptional 
one  even  for  universities  of  our  class.  It  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
organic  chemistry,  a  subject  universally  recognized  as  highly  important, 
but  often  thought  to  be  incapable  of  adequate  and  useful  presentation  to 
beginners.  By  a  system  largely  my  own,  I  have  treated  this  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  practicable,  interesting  and  valuable.  I  M 
considerable  satisfaction  in  attaining  such  results. 
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The  more  advanced  courses  are  appropriate  for  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  years  of  a  student's  work  in  my  subject.  They  are  more  elaborate, 
technical  and  practical  than  those  of  the  first  year,  which,  of  course,  are 
fundamental. 

Some  of  the  general  principles  guiding  me  in  conducting  instruction 
in  chemistry  are  the  following : 

First,  as  large  as  possible  an  amount  of  individual  laboratory  work  is 
introduced.  Thus,  every  student  taking  chemistry  has  personal  laboratory 
work. 

Second,  in  all  cases,  laboratory  work  is  supplemented  and  enforced  by 
formal  instruction.  The  latter  involves  lectures  illustrated  by  experiments ; 
recitations,  both  oral  and  written,  are  required  of  the  pupils. 

Third,  laboratory  work  with  respect  to  a  particular  subject  is  made,  when 
practicable  and  appropriate,  to  precede  the  pupil's  study  on  that  subject. 
Thus  he  becomes  acquainted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  a  thing  or 
process  before  he  undertakes  to  study  an  author's  comments  or  explanations 
upon  it.    This  method  is  very  important,  especially  for  beginners. 

Fourth,  I  adhere  to  a  clearly  recognized  purpose  of  placing  before  the 
«tudent,  on  the  one  hand  the  general  and  theoretical  principles  involved  in 
chemical  processes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  useful  applications  of  them. 

While  I  feel  that  our  chemical  laboratory  building  is  loo  small  for  my 
plans  and  purposes  with  respect  to  this  department,  I  have  tried  to  utilize 
it  as  fully  as  possible,  and  I  believe  by  various  devices  I  have  been  able  to 
get  remarkably  good  results.  Yet  a  larger  building  for  the  chemical 
department  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  University. 
I  have  referred  to  this  subject  many  times  before,  so  many,  indeed,  that 
I  dislike  to  present  it  again.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  eventually, 
through  some  provision,  either  of  the  Corporation  or  of  a  friend  of  liberal 
education,  a  new  and  adequate  chemical  laboratory  will  be  provided.  The 
courses  of  instruction  already  offered  and  given  here  are,  I  think,  rather 
unusual  in  extent  for  an  institution  which  is  not  a  distinctly  scientific  or 
technical  school;  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  means  for  yet  further 
extension,  in  order  to  meet  the  natural  needs  of  a  community  so  largely 
engaged  in  varied  industrial  pursuits  as  that  of  the  City  of  Providence  and 
its  neighborhood. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Howard  Applkton. 


{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy^ 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University  : 

As  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : — During  the  year  '98-*99,  the  work  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  progressed  as  favorably  as  could  be  expected,  although  it 
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was  seriously  handicapped  by  the  absolute  unfitness  of  Rhode  Island  Hill 
for  any  kind  of  biological  work.  The  increased  number  of  students  and 
the  improved  courses  long  ago  taxed  the  normal  capacity  of  the  building  to 
the  utmost ;  since  then  we  have  occupied  rooms  in  the  basement  and  attic, 
long  ago  discarded  because  of  their  unsanitary  condition,  or  never  con- 
sidered suitable  for  serious  scientific  work.  A  class  of  sixty  students  in 
anatomy,  too  large  to  meet  in  any  regular  class-room,  has  been  conducted 
in  the  museum,  a  room  that  contains  no  running  water,  and  which  is 
subject  to  most  annoying  and  embarrassing  invasions  by  visitors.  Thou- 
sands of  specimens  are  stored  away  in  the  basement,  and  are  thus 
practically  valueless  for  teaching  purposes.  The  department  could  fill  a 
building  twice  as  large  as  Rhode  Island  Hall,  and  if  comfortably  housed,  it 
would  be  very  much  more  efficient. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  environmental  conditions,  our  classes  have  been 
larger,  the  g^ade  of  scholarship  higher,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  more 
extended,  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  growth  of  the  graduate 
department  has  been  very  gratifying,  and  the  lines  of  investigation  which 
the  advanced  students  have  carried  on  have  been  a  stimulus  to  the  under- 
graduates and  an  encouragen)ent  to  the  officers. 

Early  in  the  fall  the  north  room  of  Rhode  Island  Hall  was  made  over  into 
a  microscopical  laboratory  and  equipped  with  appropriate  furniture. 
Large  purchases  of  chemicals,  glassware  and  instruments,  have  been  made, 
and  the  library  has  received  many  valuable  volumes  through  gift  and 
purchase.  The  scientific  papers  that  have  been  published  recently  by  those 
working  in  the  department  were  bound  up  as  the  first  volume  of  ''Contri- 
butions," and  copies  have  been  distributed  to  the  leading  universities  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Through  ihe  cooperation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Commission  of  Inland 
Fisheries,  the  efl^iciency  of  the  department  has  been  increased,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  large  house-boat,  and  both  students  and  officers  have 
frequently  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  biological  work 
offered  aboard  the  boats  and  at  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  at  Woods  Hole. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  C.  BuMPt's. 


{^Report  of  the  Professor  of  Botany^ 
President  B.  F.  Clarke: 

Dear  Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  reporl : 
In  recognition  of  twenty-one  years  of  service  to  the  University,  the 
Corporation  considerately  granted  me  a  leave  of  absence  during  the  entire 
first  term  of  the  academic  year,  I  am,  therefore  naturally  led  in  this  report 
to  record  some  of  the  many  changes  that  have  occured  in  that  long  period 
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of  time.  Without  entering  into  details  of  history,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
from  small  beginnings  as  to  outfit,  but  from  the  start  with  large  classes, 
the  department  has  steadily  grown  into  a  symmetrical  and  fairly  well 
equipped  branch  of  the  University  curriculum.  Long  without  a  definite 
abiding  place,  or  housed  in  very  inadequate  quarters,  the  herbarium  and 
laboratories  are  now  roomy  and  even  elegant.  At  first  provided  with  only 
some  dozen  dissecting  microscopes,  we  arc  now  furnished  with  excellent 
and  costly  apparatus,  charts  and  material,  to  which  constant  additions  are 
made. 

For  many  years  no  assistance  was  provided  for  the  professor,  who  was  at 
the  same  time,  curator.  The  department  now  commands  the  aid  of  skilled 
instructors  and  the  supplemental  help  of  student  demonstrators.  I  have 
succeeded  in  raising  a  sum  of  $1300  to  purchase  necessary  apparatus. 
$1000  of  this  is  deposited  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  only  to  be 
expended. 

During  my  absence  from  duty,  Mr.  Haven  Metcalf  assumed  charge  of 
my  classes.  He  also  conducted  his  own  special  courses  and  that  at  the 
Women's  College.  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  part  with  Mr.  Metcalf 
who  leaves  us  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  another  sphere  of  usefulness.  His 
manly  character  and  substantial  acquirements  will  undoubtedly  insure  his 
success  in  the  new  field  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 

The  courses  as  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  were  pursued  during  the  year. 
With  the  addition  of  Botany  9,  Mycology,  to  the  course,  the  botanical 
curriculum  may  be  regarded  as  crystalized;  further  extension  will  hardly 
be  possible  with  the  present  number  of  teachers — and  with  our  actual 
equipment.  The  course,  however,  now  covers  the  entire  range  of  botani- 
cal subjects,  with  the  exception  of  plant  physiology,  ecology  and  forestry. 
Even  these  are  by  no  means  neglected  and  will  be  developed  as  our  means 
increase.  Indeed,  the  outlines  of  the  first  and  second  subjects  are  already 
taught  in  Botany  4  and  6;  a  small  hothouse  and  garden  would  greatly 
facilitate  this  important  kind  of  work.  The  policy  of  the  department  has 
been  to  lay  stress  on  all  practical  phases  of  Botany;  accordingly,  less  work 
has  been  done  on  the  Algae  than  in  former  years,  and  courses  in  economic 
Fungi  and  Medical  Botany  have  been  instituted.  All  tha  courses  of  this 
department  are  made  directly  useful  to  teachers  of  biological  subjects, 
working  biologists,  students  of  medicine,  engineers,  agriculturalists,  horti- 
culturalists  or  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics. 

I  returned  to  my  duties  in  January.  On  February  9th  a  disastrous  fire 
broke  out  in  Maxcy  Hall,  the  basement  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
Botanical  department.  On  one  of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  winter,  it 
looked  for  quite  a  time  as  if  the  building  were  hopelessly  doomed.  Asa 
matter  of  fact,  our  loss  was  comparatively  slight.  The  herbarium  of 
almost  incalculable  value,  replete  with  type  specimens,  enriched  by  the 
life-work  of  long-departed  experts,  comprising  as  it  does  some  60,000 
sheets,  was  practically  untouched.    The  fire  was  confined  to  the  attic  of  the 
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building,  and  our  economic  exhibit  there  stored,  was  entirely  destroj'ed. 
Of  immense  importance  in  teaching — it  can  be  replaced  by  energy  and 
money.  Nothing  could  have  restored  the  herbarium.  In  the  lower  rooms, 
the  department  proper,  the  injury  was  mainly  from  water.  This  flooded 
the  floors  and  condensed  in  showers  from  the  ceiling.  A  rise  of  one 
inch  more  in  the  tide  would  have  ruined  our  collection  of  pamphlets, 
numbering  thousands.  Books  and  charts  exposed  on  tables  were  more  or 
less  injured;  the  apparatus  scarcely  at  all.  Some  valuable  pictures  were 
lost  or  stolen,  perhaps  for  their  frames.  We  owe  our  immunity  from  more 
loss  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  action  of  Messrs.  Metcalf  and  Collins,  the 
Instructor  and  Curator,  who,  at  great  inconvenience  and  much  risk  from 
exposure,  worked  night  and  day  to  protect  or  to  remove  exposed  property. 
Here  too  should  be  mentioned  the  voluntary  services  of  several  students,  in 
standing  guard  for  hours  in  the  inclement  night.  Owing  to  the  prompt 
and  energetic  action  of  the  Steward,  Mr.  Delaney,  we  were  able  to  resume 
work  almost  immediately.  Metallic  apparatus  and  preparations  liable  to 
freeze  were  saved  by  quick  removal  to  safe  qnarters. 

From  last  year's  gifts  several  much-needed  purchases  have  been  made. 
Most  notable  is  the  procuring  of  enough  compound  microscopes  of  the 
very  highest  grade  to  equip  the  advanced  classes.  Still  more  are  needed  to 
replace  worn  out  or  obsolete  instruments— and  should  be  at  once  provided. 
Although  moving  so  recently  to  new  quarters  all  classes  are  already 
cramped  for  room.  Some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  immedialely  to 
accommodate  advanced  students  and  possibly  even  those  beginning  the 
study.  A  biological  building  is  needed.  The  recent  fire  has  fully  proved 
the  danger  of  housing  valuable  collections,  books,  charts  and  apparatus  in 
a  dormitory.  This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  imperative  importance  of 
ample  insurance  upon  the  herbarium. 

The  report  of  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Collins,  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  is 
appended.  With  characteristic  modesty  Mr.  Collins  omits  to  mention  his 
incessant  work  in  answering  questions  personally  and  by  correspondence; 
also  his  daily  labor  in  scheming  for  and  arranging  to  best  advantage  our 
large  collections.  His  indomitable  industry,  inventive  mind,  and  judicious 
forethought  impress  themselves  upon  students  and  visitors  alike.  The 
herbarium  has  been  extensively  used  by  students.  It  is  also  increasingly 
visited  by  learned  botanical  scholars  from  other  institutions— who  will 
spend  days  here  in  study.  The  public,  too,  is  waking  up  to  the  realization 
that  it  possesses  near  at  hand  so  large  and  representative  a  collection  of 
plants.  The  employment  of  two  student  assistants  to  the  Curator  has  made 
the  completion  of  much  routine  work,  such  as  catalogueing,  labelling, 
arranging,  mounting  and  poisoning,  possible.  Mr.  Collins*  knowledge  of 
the  local  flora  is  unequalled.  He  has  in  mind  well-matured  plans  for 
completing  and  recording  the  flora  of  the  State. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Wm.  Whitman  Bailey. 
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[Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Herbarium] 

To  Professor  W.  W.  Bailey  : 

£>KAR  Sir  :   I  herewith  present  mj  report  as  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  : 
The  more  important  plants  which  have  been  given  during  the  past  year 
were  from  Russia,  presented  hy  Mrs.  Valeria  Polj^kowski  and  Miss 
Humphreys;  from  New  England,  presented  by  the  Gray  Herbarium;  and 
from  New  England  and  Washington,  presented  by  the  Curator. 

The  plants  purchased  were  collected  in  the  Canary  Islands,  Assam  (ferns 
and  their  allies),  Texas,  Arkansas,  Washington,  and  Mexico,  by  prominent 
collectors. 

The  regular  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  my  two  assistants  has 
been  mostly  pertaining  to  poisoning  and  mounting  plants,  and  the  cata- 
logues of  cards  and  pamphlets.   The  pamphlets  now  number  1391. 

The  fire  in  Maxcy  Hall  interrupted  the  work  of  the  Herbarium  for  a 
considerably  longer  period  than  it  did  that  of  the  Laboratory,  though  the 
damage,  except  to  books,  was  slight,  and  nothing  whatever  to  the  plants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  Franklin  Collins. 

[^Report  of  the  Librarian] 

To  THK  President  op  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  sixth  report  as  Librarian,  for  the  period 
June  1898,  to  May  1899,  inclusive. 

The  Library  has  been  kept  open  in  term  time  from  9  a.  m.  until  xo  p.  m. 
on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays  from  i  p.  m.  until  10  p.  m.  The  hours  of 
opening  in  vacations  have  been  from  10  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.  on  week  days. 
During  all  library  hours  the  books  have  been  available  for  drawing  as  well 
as  for  consultation.  As  the  Library  is  primarily  for  reference,  with  the 
greater  part  of  its  public  close  at  hand,  the  record  of  circulation  gives  but 
slight  evidence  of  the  actual  use  made  of  its  resources  either  for  study  or 
for  general  reading.  The  records  of  the  past  year,  however,  show  that  the 
volumes  drawn  out  by  the  Faculty  numbered  1542;  by  the  students  and 
others,  4863 ;  in  all  6405.  Of  the  books  drawn  out  by  the  Students,  952 
volumes  were  from  the  "Library  of  Select  Reading,"  which  is  conveniently 
placed  in  the  Reading  Room.  Of  the  undergraduate  students,  66  per  cent, 
of  the  men  and  54  percent,  of  the  women,  or  64  per  cent  of  all  the  under- 
graduates, were  enrolled  as  borrowers  from  the  Library.  These  figures,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  show  a  decided  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  borrowers,  and  in  the  number  of  books  circulated.  Thirty- 
five  hundred  volumes  were  reserved  for  special  class  work,  in  addition  to 
the  collections  in  the  thirteen  department  libraries. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library 
during  each  of  the  last  five  years  ; 
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YEAR 

PURCHASES 

GIFTS 

TOTAL 

»894-95  ^ 

»o75 

83' 

1906 

1895-96 

2041 

4S« 

1896-97 

995 

1058 

1897-98 

942 

1781 

»7»3 

1898-99 

1958 

2529 

4487 

The  large  increase  in  purchases  over  those  of  the  previous  ^ear  has  been 
due  to  the  gifts  of  a  thousand  dollars  each  from  the  classes  of  1872  and 
1888,  and  to  the  appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  by  the  Corporation 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Among  the  most  important  works  bought  during  the  vear  are  the 
Zeitschrif t  f iir  wissenschaftliche  Zo51ogie ;  the  Berichte  der  deutschen 
botanischen  Gesellschaft ;  the  diplomatic  series  of  Dumont  and  Rousset, 
and  Martens ;  and  the  completion  of  our  sets  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  and  the  Chaucer  Society. 
.  I  The  most  noteworthy  gift  of  the  year  is  the  fund  of  $10,000,  the  income 
I  bf  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  mediaeval  and  church 
[history,  established  by  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Sullivan,  daughter  of  the  late  Joseph 
Banigan.  To  this  has  been  joined  an  important  collection  of  books  from 
Dr.  J.  E.  Sullivan.  Three  hundred  and  forty  volumes  have  been  presented 
to  the  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry  by  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  Esq.t 
of  the  class  of  1857.  This  unique  collection  has  now  been  arranged  so  that 
its  contents  are  readily  accessible,  and  a  thorough  and  exact  catalogue  is  in 
progress.  X)ur  set  of  the  Hakluyt  Society's  publications  has  been  com- 
pleted through  the  generosity  -of  Mr.  Daniel  Beckwith,  of  the  class  of 
1870.  The  Liber  Scriptorum  of  the  New  York  Authors*  Club  has  been 
given  by  the  club.  Beside  these  additions  to  our  resources,  important 
gifts  of  books  have  been  made  by  the  following  gentlemen :  Henry  R. 
Chace,  Esq.,  Chas.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Alfred  E.  Giles,  Esq.,  of  the  class 
of  1844;  George  B.  Peck,  of  the  class  of  1864;  Hon.  J.  M.  Addcman, 
of  the  class  of  1862;  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1870, 
and  the  late  Reuben  A.  Guild,  LL.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1847.  The  library 
is  also  indebted  for  important  additions  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Rowland 
Hazard,  of  the  class  of  1849,  and  to  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 

The  work  of  the  cataloguers,  after  disposing  of  the  volumes  currently 
received,  has  been  applied  to  the  less  used  though  not  necessarily  less 
valuable,  portion  of  the  Library  known  as  the  storage,"  and  is  advancing 
satisfactorily.  The  only  publication  issued  from  the  library  during  the 
year  has  been  the  annual  "  Address  BooH-"   I  have  given  my  course  in 
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Bibliography  during  the  ihird  term  to  two  divisions,  respectively,  of  fifteen 
men  and  eight  women. 

As  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  already  exceeds  100,000,  and 
their  use  is  large  and  steadily  increasing,  it  is  clear  that  provision  must 
soon  be  made  for  a  sufficient  library  force  that  shall  be  permanent.  How- 
ever intelligent  student  help  may  be  after  it  has  been  trained,  the  frequent 
changes  in  its  personnel,  and  the  necessarily  interrupted,  not  to  say  half- 
hearted, character  of  its  service  clearly  disqualify  it  for  the  care  of  a  library 
so  large  and  valuable  as  our  own.  It  may  be  questioned  also  whether  this 
form  of  labor  is  not  in  the  end  more  costly  than  the  employment  of  regular 
assistants. 

Undoubtedly  the  part  of  the  Library  service  best  appreciated  by  our 
public  is  the  work  of  the  Reference  Librarian,  which  is  felt  by  all  to  be 
Indispensable.  But  this  direct  assistance  to  readers  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  less  prominent  but  equally  necessary  labor  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Library  force,  who  have  the  task  of  caring  for  or  rendering  accessible 
the  contents  of  the  shelves.  It  may  be  said  Indeed  of  our  Library,  as  of 
all,  that  its  public  never  realizes  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  work 
required  for  its  successful  administration.  I  take  pleasure  therefore,  in 
calling  to  your  attention  the  faithful  work  of  my  assistants  throughout 
the  year. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  academic  3 ear  1S98-99,  instruction  at  Pem- 
broke Hall  has  been  given  as  follows; 

Greek  i,  2,  3;  15,  16,  17,  Professors  Manatt  and  Allinson.  Latin  i,  2,  3, 
Mr.  Greene.  Latin  7,  8,  9,  Professor  Harkness.  French  i,  2,  3,  Mr. 
Johnson.  French  4,  5,  6;  Italian  7,  8,  9,  Professor  I^ngdon.  Mathe- 
matics I,  3,2,  Professor  Davis  and  Dr.  Slocum.  Physical  Geography  i,  2, 
3,  Dr.  Slocum.  History  1,2,3;  18,  Professor  Munro.  German  i,  2,3, 
Dr.  Poor.  German  4,  6,  8;  46,  47,  48,  Professor  Crowell.  Physics  i,  2, 
30,  Professor  Barus*  Music  14,  15a,  15b,  Professor  Ashton.  Botany  i,  2, 
3,  Professor  Bailey.    Hebrew  History  i,  2,  3,  Professor  Kent.    English  i, 

2,  3,  Professor  Bronson.  English  4,  5,  6,  Professor  Potter.  Rhetoric  2,  3, 
4;  33,  34,  35,  Professor  Laraont.  Philology  1,  Professor  Allinson.  Bibli- 
ography, Mr.  Koopman.  Comparative  Anatomy  15,  i,  2;  22,  23,  24,  Miss 
Wing.    Philosophy  2,  3 ;  Ethics,  Dr.  Meiklejohn.    Political  Science  1,2, 

3,  Professor  Dealey. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  consent  of  the  officers 
concerned,  certain  students  of  the  Women's  College  have  been  admitted  to 
advanced  University  classes  on  recommendation  of  the  Dean. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


H.  L.  Koopman. 


{^Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  CoHege'\ 
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The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixtj- 
iive,  classified  as  follows:  Seniors  34,  Juniors  38,  Sophomores  25, 
Freshmen  43,  Select  Course  25.  The  prevalence  of  grippe  and  the  series  of 
heavy  storms  seriously  interferred  with  attendance  during  the  Winter  term, 
but  the  averagie  of  scholarship  has  been  well  maintained  and  the  year's 
work  of  study  has  been  thoroughly  done. 

The  experiment  of  holding  a  voluntary  chapel  service  once  a  week  has 
been  tried  with  varying  success.  Several  of  the  clergymen  of  the  citj 
have  assisted,  and  the  opening  days  of  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  were 
made  the  occasion  for  special  services.  Prof.  Albert  Harkness  honored 
Pembroke  Hall  by  his  presence  on  January  3,  presenting  a  paper  on  the 
Greek  Drama.  On  March  28  the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation  conducted 
the  service. 

The  religious  life  of  the  students  has  shown  a  healthful  condition.  The 
prayer  meetings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  been  well  attended  and  much 
interest  in  the  Christidora  House  in  New  York  City  caused  a  delegation  to 
spend  the  Spring  recess  with  this  energetic  College  Settlement. 

The  usual  contribution  to  the  Woman's  Table  at  the  Biological  Station 
at  Naples,  Italy,  has  been  made  from  the  funds  of  the  college.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  sopie  time  in  the  future  our  students  may  take  advantage  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  here  afforded  for  advanced  work  in  this 
department.  I  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
instructor  in  Physiology,  and  present  her  report  for  your  consideration. 

Appended  are  the  reports  of  the  Instructor  in  Physiology,  Hygiene  and 
Sanitary  Science,  and  of  the  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  Franklin  Snow. 


To  THE  Dean  of  the  Women's  College  in  Brown  Ukivbrsity: 

Sir  :  The  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  15W,  iw,  2w  and  22w,  23W, 
24W,  have  been  similar  to  those  of  last  year.  The  work  done  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

As  these  courses  were  conducted  in  the  new  and  attractive  laboratory 
furnished  by  the  remodelling  of  a  lecture  room  in  Rhode  Island  Hall,  it  has 
been  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  with  greater  smoothness  and  complete- 
ness than  ever  before. 

Moreover,  the  able  assistance  in  the  laboratory  work  rendered  by  Mis* 
Emma  Hindley,  a  graduate  student,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  the  year's  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ada  G.  Wing. 
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To  THE  Dean  of  the  Women's  College  : 

For  the  year  '98-'99,  the  Gymnasium  work  has  been  further  extended  in 
its  activity  and  efficiency,  and  has  existed  as  a  regular  department  of  the 
Women's  College. 

Class  work  from  November  to  May,  three  hours  per  week,  has  been 
required  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
The  Assembly  Hall,  supplied  with  light  apparatus,  has  furnished  a  well 
ventilated  and  commodious  temporary  gymnasium.  The  work  has  been 
both  corrective  and  recreative.  The  Swedish  system  is  in  use,  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  individual  requirements.  New  measuring  apparatus 
has  been  purchased  this  year,  and  a  physical  examination  i&  given  each 
student  upon  her  entrance  into  the  department,  and  frequent  tests  taken  to 
record  the  condition  and  degree  of  progress. 

Full  encouragement  is  given  to  all  games  and  sports,  as  recreative  work 
is  considered  especially  valuable  for  college  girls.  There  are  tennis  courts 
and  a  basket  ball  field  on  the  rear  campus  of  Pembroke,  and  provisions  for 
the  latter  and  for  pin  polo  in  the  Hall,  also  for  lighter  games  which  serve 
to  divert  the  mind,  enliven  both  mental  and  physical  force?,  and  demand 
skill  of  hand  with  prompt  and  alert  action. 

The  marking  system  for  class  work  has  been  introduced  with  most 
satisfactory  results — reports  depending  on  faithfulness,  punctuality  and 
progress  in  daily  work. 

There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the  results  for  the  year,  and  especially 
satisfactory  has  been  the  attainments  of  the  Freshman  class  in  comparison 
with  the  work  of  last  year. 

A  visitors*  afternoon  was  given  on  May  fourth  when  the  indoor  work 
closed  with  Freshman  class  drill,  Indian  club  swinging  and  match  games 
in  pin  polo  between  the  respective  class  ''teams." 

With  the  increasing  number  of  students  the  necessity  for  more  adequate 
facilities  for  dressing  rooms,  baths,  and  a  more  fully  equipped  gymnasium 
hall,  becomes  more  pressing,  and  it  is  hoped  may  in  the  near  future  be 
provided. 


Respectfully  submitted) 


Mabel  L.  Potter. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University: 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report  as  President. 

During  the  year  two  members  of  our  Corporation  have 
died,  Dr.  Marshall  Woods  and  Mr.  Arthur  Daggett  McClel- 
lan.  As  both  were  graduates  of  Brown  University,  full 
accounts  of  their  careers  will  be  found  in  the  necrology 
prepared  by  Professor  Poland.  Dr.  Woods*  distinguished 
service  to  this  University  is  known  to  you  all.  He  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1845,  became  a  trustee  of  the  University 
in  1856.  He  served  as  treasurer  from  1866  to  1882,  giving 
during  all  those  years  the  most  careful  attention  to  every 
detail  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  University. 
Few  men  have  ever  held  office  in  the  University  for  so  long 
a  time,  and  none  have  ever  rendered  more  painstaking 
personal  service. 

Mr.  McClellan's  term  of  service  was  briefer,  but  he  was 
one  of  our  most  loyal  alumni  and  most  faithful  officers,  ever 
willing  to  devote  time  and  thought  to  the  interests  of  the 
University,  and  making  such  provision  in  his  will  that  his 
work  does  not  cease  though  he  himself  has  gone. 

The  changes  in  our  faculty  are  few.  Professor  Hammond 
Lamont  has  recently  been  called  to  assume  the  position  of 
Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  All  who 
know  the  character  of  his  service  in  the  University  regret 
his  departure.  He  found  the  department  of  Rhetoric  here 
inchoate  and  disorganized ;  he  leaves  it  one  of  the  strongest 
in  American  colleges.    If  his  methods  seemed  at  first  some- 
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what  rigorous,  they  have  been  amply  justified  by  the 
achieved  results,  and  the  best  wishes  of  all  his  colleagues 
will  follow  him  to  his  new  sphere. 

It  has  not  been  thought  best  to  attempt  to  fill  Professor 
Lamont's  place  immediately.  The  departments  of  English 
Literature  and  of  Rhetoric  are  very  closely  related,  and  it 
has  seemed  to  me  wise  to  invite  Professor  Bronson,  the  head 
of  our  department  of  English  Literature,  to  assume  for  one 
year  the  charge  also  of  the  work  in  Rhetoric,  directing  the 
various  instructors  who  have  served  with  Professor  Lamont 
and  who  are  to  remain  with  us  next  year.  This  will  insure 
the  continuance  of  the  present  high  standard  of  work.  By 
nothing  is  the  standing  of  an  institution  of  the  higher 
education  more  easily  tested  than  by  the  grade  of  work  done 
in  English.  The  English  work  of  most  secondary  schools  is 
still  lamentably  poor,  and  the  college  must  take  men  who 
have  small  conception  of  structure  and  style,  a  meagre 
vocabulary  and  slender  acquaintance  with  English  Literature, 
and  give  them  power  of  lucid  and  forceful  self-expression. 
This  is  a  task  in  which  all  departments  may  well  co-operate, 
and  in  which  they  do  co-operate  at  Brown.  Every  class  in 
the  University  should  be  a  class  in  the  use  of  our  English 
tongue. 

Dr.  Charles  Marshall  Poor  of  our  German  department  and 
Mr.  Miller  Moore  Fogg,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Public  Speaking, 
have  resigned  after  several  years  of  faithful  service. 

Several  recent  graduates  will  be  engaged,  with  your 
approval,  to  act  as  instructors  for  next  year,  giving  part  of 
their  time  to  the  work  of  teaching,  while  pursuing  their  studies 
for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  or  Ph.  D.  But  no  new  department 
will  be  established,  as  we  are  united  in  the  policy  of  first 
strengthening  and  enriching  work  already  begun. 

During  the  past  year  Professors  Williams,  Bronson  and 
Randall  have  been  absent  in  Europe,  seeking  needed  rest, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  contact  with  foreign  Universities 
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still  further  strengthening  their  work  here.  They  will  be 
with  us  again  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year. 

Mr.  John  Francis  Greene,  Instructor  in  Roman  Literature 
and  History,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Professor  in  the  same  department.  Dr.  Frederick  Slocum, 
Instructor  in  Mathematics,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy.  Each  of  these  gentle- 
men has  rendered  unusually  efficient  and  inspiring  service. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  internal 
administration  of  Brown  University  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  Dean,  and  the  appointment  thereto  of 
Professor  Winslow  Upton.  This  has  been  a  measure  of  great 
benefit  to  all  departments.  Professor  Upton  has  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  a  part  of  his  undergraduate  instruction. 
But  the  office  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  future  growth, 
not  only  in  order  to  assist  the  President  in  the  growing  mass 
of  administrative  detail,  but  in  order  to  correlate  the  various 
departments  and  to  ensure  a  permanent  administrative  policy. 
During  an  interregnum  the  faculty  of  a  college  are  frequently 
compelled  to  assume  executive  functions  to  a  large  degree. 
But  executive  powers  should  not  be  forced  upon  a  legislative 
and  teaching  body.  That  body  may  change  with  changing 
circumstances  or  changing  membership.  A  policy  adopted 
one  year  may  be  forgotten  and  ignored  some  years  later. 
The  only  guarantee  of  permanence  is  the  assumption  of 
executive  duties  by  executive  officers,  clothed  with  authority 
and  held  responsible  for  its  exercise.  Professor  Upton  has 
had  no  precedents  to  follow,  but  he  has  performed  the  duties 
of  the  new  office  with  rare  discretion  and  sympathy,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  President  and  Faculty.  His  report  is  printed 
herewith,  and  I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  paragraphs 
which  relate  to  scholarships  and  to  examinations. 

With  the  end  of  the  academic  year  Mr.  Louis  F.  Snow 
finished  his  work  as  Dean  of  the  Women's  College.  The 
Corporation  have  already  by  formal  vote  expressed  to  him 
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their  appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done  in  that  position. 
Taking  charge  of  the  college  at  its  inception,  safely  con- 
ducting it  through  the  snares  which  beset  a  young  institution, 
serving  it  with  unstinted  labor  winter  and  summer,  Mr.  Snow 
has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
higher  education  of  women. 

The  new  Dean,  Miss  Annie  Crosby  Emery,  will  begin  her 
work  in  September.  She  graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege in  1 892.  Securing  the  European  Fellowship  she  studied 
abroad  1893-94.  She  'was  secretary  to  the  President  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College  1894-96.  In  1897  she  became  Dean  of 
Women  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  addition  to  her 
administrative  duties  she  will  teach  in  the  department  of 
Roman  Literature  and  History.  We  may  well  believe  that 
under  her  guidance  our  Women's  College  will  rapidly  increase 
in  numbers,  and  will  deepen  and  strengthen  its  entire  work. 

The  relation  of  the  Women's  College  to  the  University  at 
large  is  a  matter  requiring  consideration.  It  is  a  question 
whether  in  fixing  professorial  compensation  we  should  not 
take  into  account  the  work  done  at  the  Women's  College. 
At  the  present  time  the  University  in  fixing  compensation 
ignores  the  work  done  there,  although  the  College  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  University.  The  contracts  are  all  made 
by  the  Dean  of  the  College  with  individual  instructors. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  some  instructor  might  conceiv- 
ably give  so  much  instruction  to  the  women  as  to  injure  the 
quality  of  his  work  with  the  men,  and  others  might  feel 
that  they  were  not  properly  recognized  in  such  contracts. 
The  Women's  College  distribute  about  $10,000  annually 
among  our  faculty,  which  has  constituted  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  the  slender  salaries  we  have  been  able  to  pay.  But 
the  abuses  of  so  loose  a  system  are  obvious.  The  Women's 
College,  while  academically  and  socially  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate, must  come  nearer  in  administration.  It  would  seem 
that  as  soon  as  the  Women's  College  is  substantially 
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endowed — it  now  has  secured  about  $60,000  for  this  pur- 
pose—the University,  which  holds  endowment  and  buildings 
in  trust,  might  safely  accept  entire  financial  responsibility 
and  management. 

I  would  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  present  relations  of  the  Women's  College  to 
the  University  and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  are  desir- 
able. 

During  the  year  we  have  seen  the  gratifying  success  of  the 
movement  to  add  one  million  dollars  to  the  Endowment  of 
the  University,  It  is  known  to  all  of  you  how  deep  was  the 
need,  how  urgent  the  call  for  this  increase.  The  University 
had  grown  in  faculty  and  students  at  a  rate  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  American  education,  but  it  had  been 
living  mainly  on  faith  and  hope — a  somewhat  attenuating 
diet.  It  had  not  made  any  systematic  attempt  to  organize 
its  alumni,  to  set  them  at  work,  to  inform  regularly  its 
natural  constituency  of  its  specific  needs  and  possibilities. 
The  doubling  of  Brown's  endowment  is  surely  cause  for 
rejoicing.  It  means  that  the  noble  work  of  the  past  shall 
not  be  undone,  and  that  the  broad  foundations  laid  by  my 
predecessor  and  his  colleagues  shall  be  crowned  with  a  per- 
mament  superstructure.  But  the  funds  are  the  smallest  re- 
sult of  this  movement.  The  large  results  are  the  banding 
together  of  our  alumni,  the  study  of  the  history  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  University,  the  new  currents  of  interest  and 
sympathy  flowing  through  the  noble  state  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  placed,  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  confi- 
dence and  affection  in  which  all  good  things  will  grow. 
About  nine  hundred  contributors  have  joined  in  this  move- 
ment, and  every  one  of  them  is  henceforth  a  partner  in  our 
enterprise.  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  special  service 
rendered  to  the  University  by  Mr.  William  Vail  Kellen  and 
Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson,  who  by  their  indefatigable 
labor  and  devotion  have  done  so  much  to  make  this  move- 
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ment  successful.  Great  possibilities  now  open  before  us. 
But  to  realize  those  possibilities  we  must  keep  in  vital  touch 
with  every  living  graduate  and  in  sympathetic  relations  with 
our  entire  environment.  We  cannot  wrap  ourselves  in 
scholastic  seclusion  upon  an  ancient  hill-top  and  then  sue  the 
world  for  non-support.  We  must  realize  that  wherever  an 
alumnus  lives,  there  the  University  lives  in  him  and  speaks 
through  him.  For  his  whole  career  we  are  in  some  measure 
responsible,  and  his  glad  indebtedness  to  his  Alma  Mater 
can  never  be  discharged.  By  this  life-long  relation  the  spirit 
of  every  alumnus  is  immeasurably  enobled  and  enlarged, 
and  the  University  becomes  a  vital  force  in  all  the  throbbing 
life  of  our  time. 

It  may  appear  that  these  reflections  are  better  suited  to 
some  festival  occasion  than  to  an  official  report.  But  my 
conviction  is  that  official  routine  is  not  enough.  No  amount 
of  officialism  can  save  us,  if  we  neglect  the  cultivation  of 
those  ardent  loyalties,  those  rich  memories  and  traditions 
which  are  the  natural,  and  in  some  ways  the  best  product  of 
American  college  life.  To  study  certain  text-books,  to 
recite,  to  receive  a  diploma — if  that  is  all,  a  college  course  is 
wasted  time.  But  to  study  amid  the  associations  of  a  noble 
past,  in  buildings  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  great  leaders 
of  humanity,  to  commune  with  the  best  that  men  have  said 
and  done  in  literature,  science  and  art,  to  enter  into  the  great 
brotherhood  of  ingenuous  and  cultivated  spirits,  into  a 
fellowship  as  wide  as  the  world  and  long  as  time — this  is  a 
result  which  is  well  worthy  of  any  sacrifice  and  endeavor. 
To  turn  out  men  thus  mentally  and  spiritually  enriched  is  a 
greater  service  than  to  produce  any  number  of  savants^ 
however  famous. 

Because  we  thus  believe,  we  have  definitely  resolved  that 
Brown  University  shall  give  its  main  strength,  in  the  future 
as  ia  the  past,  to  academic  work.  We  wish  to  develop  here 
the  best  possible  institution  of  our  kind,  but  we  have  no 
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ambition  to  include  all  possible  kinds  of  institution  in  our 
one  campus.  We  have  here  no  schools  of  law  or  medicine 
or  theology.  But  we  do  offer  to  all  aspiring  young  men  and 
women,  courses  of  liberal  study  which  in  thoroughness  and 
variety  are  well  worthy  of  our  history.  We  have  a  relatively 
large  number  of  graduate  students — over  one-tenth  of  our 
entire  number — whose  presence  is  a  stimulus  to  all  under- 
graduates, and  whose  advanced  work  justly  entitles  us  to  the 
title  of  "  University."  But  for  purely  professional  work  we 
send  our  students  to  other  schools,  in  which  they  have 
always  taken  high  rank.  By  thus  defining  our  function  we 
strengthen  our  effort  For  the  next  few  years  our  work 
must  be  mainly  intensive. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  we  shall  rigidly  insist  on 
quality  of  scholarship  in  all  entering  students.  A  University 
should  indeed  evince  a  generous  and  sympathetic  spirit 
toward  all  ambitious  young  men  and  women.  But  true 
sympathy  is  often  shown  in  rejecting  those  who  are  unfitted 
to  do  the  work  we  require.  The  Board  of  Fellows  has 
recently  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  to 
increase  the  requirements  for  admission  to  our  courses  in 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  This  action  will  soon  be 
followed  by  a  similar  increase  in  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  our  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  But  the  real  guarantee  of  American  scholarship 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  printed  "  requirements."  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  high  resolve  on  the  part  of  all  administrators 
and  teachers  not  to  cheapen  our  standards,  or  connive  at 
any  evasion  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  temporary  numerical 
success.  This  resolve  animates  our  entire  teaching  force 
to-day. 

Several  new  buildings  or  changes  in  old  buildings  are 
now  under  way.  The  Executive  Committee,  having  been 
empowered  by  the  Corporation  to  select  a  site  and  erect 
thereon  Memorial  Gates  and  an  Administration  Building,  in 
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accordance  with  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Augustus  S. 
Van  Wickle,  of  the  class  of  1876,  have  selected  the  site  of 
the  present  gates  at  the  top  of  College  Hill  as  the  best 
location  for  the  new  gates,  and  have  selected  the  ground 
on  the  opposite  corner,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Univer- 
sity Grammar  School,  as  the  best  location  for  the  Adminis- 
tration Building.  This  building  will  do  much  to  promote 
order,  convenience  and  dignity  in  our  administration,  and 
the  proposed  gates,  by  their  appeal  to  memory  and  imagin- 
ation, may  be  quite  as  useful  as  any  building  that  could 
possibly  be  erected. 

The  new  President's  house  is  in  process  of  building  at  the 
corner  of  Hope  and  Manning  Streets,  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  spring.  The  former  President's  house 
did  service  for  sixty  years ;  the  new  one  may  be  expected 
to  serve  for  a  century  to  come. 

The  erection  of  the  Administration  Building  on  the  site  of 
the  University  Grammar  School  will  deprive  our  students  in 
Civil  Engineering  of  their  drawing-room,  and  there  is  no 
room  on  the  campus  that  can  possibly  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  therefore  been  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  your  approval,  to  place  another  story  on 
the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Machine  Shops  and  the 
Chemical  Laboratory.  This  will  afford  to  our  students  in 
both  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  a  large  drawing- 
room  with  ample  light  and  air,  good  offices,  a  departmental 
library  and  excellent  facilities  for  work.  Our  engineering 
departments  have  patiently  waited  for  this,  and  will  fully 
appreciate  it. 

You  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Horatio  N.  Slater  has  generously 
offered  to  present  to  Brown  University  the  family  homestead 
at  66  Benefit  Street,  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory  for  the 
students  of  our  Women's  College.  The  offer  was  duly 
accepted  by  the  Corporation,  and  Mrs.  Slater  is  now  adding 
another  story  and  renovating  the  building  throughout 
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When  completed  and  furnished  the  "Slater  Memorial" 
will  aid  us  greatly  in  giving  to  our  women  students  the 
atmosphere  and  the  comforts  of  a  true  home. 

Our  University  is  now  in  imperative  need  of  some  new 
buildings,  unless  our  work  is  to  be  crippled.  To  a  stranger 
visiting  our  campus  one  of  the  most  obvious  needs  is  a  new 
biological  laboratory.  No  other  building  that  we  possess  is 
so  ill  suited  to  its  work  as  is  Rhode  Island  Hall.  No  other 
building  is  so  crowded,  from  attic  to  cellar,  with  apparatus, 
specimens  and  workers.  The  conditions  would  be  ludicrous, 
if  they  were  not  pathetic. 

A  new  chemical  laboratory  has  long  been  a  desideratum. 
The  impending  change  in  the  rear  of  the  present  building 
may  assist  the  department  somewhat,  but  the  need  remains. 
The  applications  of  chemistry  in  modern  industry  are  every 
year  becoming  more  various  and  important,  and  a  new  labora- 
tory would  be  of  great  value  to  the  entire  community  as  well 
as  to  the  University. 

We  need  a  chapel,  to  be  reserved  for  distinctively  relig- 
ious service.  We  also  need  a  building  for  our  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  other  religious  societies.  Such  a 
building  would  do  much  to  give  character  and  strength  to 
the  religfious  life  of  the  students.  We  need  a  pipe-organ  to 
lead  our  music  at  chapel  and  at  all  public  University 
functions.  Any  friend  of  the  University  by  the  gift  of  an 
organ  could  at  comparatively  small  expense  add  impressive- 
ness  and  power  to  every  public  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  the  aesthetic  side  of  student-life — ^too  often 
forgotten  to-day. 

The  gymnasium  is  loudly  calling  for  the  completion  of 
the  swimming-pool.  We  have  now  simply  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  where  we  ought  to  have  a  pool  that  would  minister 
to  the  pleasure,  health  and  manhood  of  hundreds  of  students. 
Five  thousand  dollars  expending  in  turning  the  present 
yawning  cavern  into  a  limpid  lake  would  probably  do  more 
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for  the  physical  and  moral  health  of  our  students  than  any 
other  possible  expenditure  of  the  same  amount. 

Since  the  building  of  the  gymnasium  and  Maxcy  Hall,  it 
has  become  evident  that  Lincoln  Field  may  soon  be  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  our  campus,  and  the  approach  from  Man- 
ning street  may  vie  with  College  Hill.  We  should  now 
engage  competent  advice  as  to  the  grading  of  Lincoln  Field 
and  the  location  of  future  buildings  upon  it.  With  a  definite 
scheme  for  the  development  of  that  region,  we  can  work 
toward  its  realization  as  means  are  provided. 

The  one  great  need  which  is  most  keenly  felt  by  all  depart- 
ments is  a  larger  library  building.  Our  present  building, 
always  attractive,  was  thought  at  the  time  of  its  erection  to 
be  sufficient  for  a  half-century  at  least.  But  in  twenty  years 
it  has  been  out-grown.  It  is  crammed  with  books,  and  very 
serious  is  the  problem  we  now  face.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
the  comprehensive  report  of  the  library  committee,  printed 
herewith,  whose  presentation  of  the  matter  I  heartily  endorse. 

During  the  year  we  have  incurred  some  expense  in  the 
development  of  the  Metcalf  Estate,  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  Botanical  Garden.  The  fences  have  been  repaired, 
the  grounds  put  in  order,  and  Professor  Jack  of  Harvard 
University  has  carefully  studied  the  estate  and  its  possibili- 
ties. He  recommends  that  a  portion  of  it  be  laid  out  as 
nursery  for  trees,  and  another  portion  for  experiments  with 
aquatic  plants  and  animals.  He  has  laid  out  a  drive-way 
through  the  grounds,  and  has  given  us  many  suggestions 
and  offers  of  assistance.  All  the  valuable  trees — and  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  trees  in  this  state  are  there — have 
recently  been  marked  with  labels,  and  the  nursery  will  soon 
be  ready.  Many  of  the  specimens  needed  by  our  Botanical 
department  should  be  raised  on  this  ground,  A  diagram 
is  appended,  showing  the  various  levels  of  the  ground,  and 
the  proposed  changes. 
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All  the  friends  of  the  University  who  have  any  interest  in 
athletic  sports  have  sympathized  with  the  firm  attitude  we 
have  taken  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  athletics.  Whatever 
the  past  may  have  been — and  on  that  there  is  room  for 
difference  of  opinion — at  present  there  is  no  college  in  this 
country  whose  sport  is  cleaner  than  ours.  Professionalism 
has  vanished  forever.  It  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  faculty, 
it  is  not  desired  by  the  students.  Moreover  no  man  can 
represent  the  University  on  any  team  unless  he  stands  well 
in  his  classes.  Again  and  again  men  have  been  dropped 
from  the  teams  just  before  critical  games,  for  the  reason  that 
they  had  failed  to  maintain  their  academic  standing.  We 
feared  that  the  result  of  this  determined  stand  would  mean 
temporary  weakness  in  intercollegiate  contests.  But  just 
the  contrary  has  proved  to  be  true.  Our  men  have  felt 
themselves  stronger  for  every  contest  because  they  knew 
that  every  man  with  whom  they  were  associated  was  scholar 
and  gentleman  as  well  as  athlete. 

The  faculty  appointed  in  the  spring  a  committee  on  the 
registration  of  teachers,  and  the  day  before  Commencement 
a  conference  of  our  teaching  alumni  was  held  in  University 
Hall.  The  object  of  this  organization  is  that  the  University 
may  be  informed  concerning  the  position,  career  and  achieve- 
ments of  every  alumnus  engaged  in  educational  work,  and 
may  assist  him  in  that  work  as  far  as  possible.  Hitherto  we 
have  not  always  been  able  to  answer  inquiries  made 
concerning  our  graduates  by  Boards  of  Education  or  by 
officers  of  colleges.  Probably  there  is  no  way  in  which  we 
can  influence  the  future  of  American  education  more  directly 
and  permanently  than  by  maintaining  constant  communi- 
cation with  our  teaching  alumni.  I  therefore  welcome  this 
movement  as  full  of  promise. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  relation  of  the  University 
to  the  secondary  schools.  No  University  can  perform  its 
proper  function  unless  it  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
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schools  from  which  its  students  come,  and  has  secured  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  those  schools  in  working  toward  a 
common  end.  Any  discussion  of  this  subject  leads  at  once 
into  the  question  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
"certificate  system."  All  the  colleges  of  New  England, 
with  two  important  exceptions,  now  admit  students  from 
some  schools  by  certificate  instead  of  by  examination.  The 
evils  of  the  old  examination  system  we  all  used  to  feel. 
Students  systematically  crammed "  for  the  sake  of  an 
exhibition  before  college  examiners,  and  knowledge  was 
often  valued  as  a  means  of  promotion  rather  than  a  means 
of  culture  and  of  power.  Skillful  teachers,  en  raffori  with 
their  favorite  colleges,  could  often  anticipate  the  questions 
that  would  be  asked,  and  the  pupils  of  such  teachers  had  an 
advantage  over  all  others.  Many  a  student  who  had  been 
shrewdly  prepared  got  into  college,  though  totally  unfitted 
to  pursue  college  studies.  The  examiner  was  compelled  to 
decide  on  the  boy's  fitness  without  knowing  him,  or  even 
without  seeing  him,  and  after  glancing  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  few  hastily  written  pages. 

To  obviate  these  evils  the  methods  of  admitting  pupils  by 
certificate  from  "  approved  "  or  "  accredited  "  schools  was 
introduced,  and  has  steadily  spread  through  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States.  College  authorities  have 
always  requirjed  certificates  as  to  moral  character;  they 
have  now  extended  the  requirement  to  include  intellectual 
proficiency  and  advancement.  But  the  certificate  method 
has  proved  to  have  evils  of  its  own.  The  different  standards 
of  scholarship  in  different  schools,  the  changes  in  manage- 
ment by  which  a  school  that  is  of  high  standing  this  year 
may  three  years  later  become  weak  and  •  inefficient,  the 
pressure  put  upon  reluctant  principals  by  fond  parents,  the 
disagreeable  consequences,  social  and  financial,  which  a 
principal  must  face  if  he  refuses  a  certificate  to  a  student 
of  dubious  preparation — all  these  things  are  sources  of 
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weakness  in  the  present  method.  As  a  leading  American 
teacher  has  said:  "The  certificate  system  would  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  if  it  were  a  system,  but  now  it  is  a  chaos." 

It  is  probable  that  the  method  of  admission  by  certificate 
has  so  strong  a  hold  in  both  east  and  west  that  it  will  pre- 
vail more  and  more  widely.  But  it  must  be  modified  and 
supplemented,  or  it  will  work  grave  injury.  It  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  by  placing  no  schools  on  the  accredited  list 
until  their  courses  of  study  and  the  training  of  their  teachers 
are  thoroughly  known,  and  some  of  their  graduates  have 
been  tested.  The  systematic  visitation  of  the  secondary 
schools  by  the  college  authorities,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  of  California,  is  most  desirable. 
Each  school  must  be  annually  informed  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  its  graduates  after  admission  to  college,  and  in  case 
of  failure  the  school  must  be  removed  from  the  list.  In 
Brown  University  we  are  now  revising  our  list  with  utmost 
care.  Hereafter  each  school  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
certification  for  a  definite  period  varying  from  one  to  five 
years,  according  to  the  age  and  standing  of  the  school.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  the  school  must  again  submit  a 
statement  of  its  curriculum,  teaching  staff,  libraries,  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  the  privilege  of  certification  may  then  be  renewed. 
Each  school  is  to  receive  an  annual  report  of  the  progress 
or  the  failure  of  its  graduates,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
cause.  No  student  is  fully  matriculated  until  the  close  of  the 
first  term  of  the  college  year,  when  he  has  demonstrated  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  ability  to  profit  by  a  college 
course.  In  addition  to  these  safeguards  our  department  of 
English  is  calling  for  an  entrance  examination  in  English, 
since  certificatipn  in  that  subject  has  been  almost  always 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  strive  for  some 
combination  of  certification  and  examination,  whereby 
students  will  have  the  advantage  of  preparing  for  a  definite 
test  from  which  all  personal  considerations  are  removed,  and 
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whereby  the  college  will  have  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  student's  previous  record  and  making  a  decision  based 
on  attainment  rather  than  exhibition.  The  whole  discussioo 
is  making  it  absolutely  clear  that  progress  is  possible  only 
through  greater  closeness  of  touch  and  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  schools  that  prepare  and  the  colleges  that  receive 
the  students. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  our  faculty  that  the  elective 
system  of  college  studies  needs  to  be  surrounded  with  cer- 
tain safeguards.  We  observe  students  choosing  their  courses 
without  regard  to  any  natural  sequence  of  studies,  or  choosing 
them  with  such  mistaken  ideas  as  to  their  contents  that  two 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  term  they  regret  their  choice. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of  students  select  courses 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  easy — the  folly  of  such 
procedure  is  too  obvious.  But  we  do  find  that  they  select 
them  often  under  a  misconception,  or  merely  with  regard  to 
convenience  of  recitation  hours.  We  find  a  constant  ten- 
dency so  to  specialize  as  to  convert  the  University  into  a 
professional  school,  and  give  to  technical  training  the  years 
which  should  be  dedicated  to  breadth  of  culture  and  enrich- 
ment of  spirit.  These  dangers  can  be  partially  overcome 
by  personal  counsel — to  which  I  shall  refer  later.  But  they 
should  also  be  minimized  by  such  a  grouping  of  studies  and 
such  regard  for  their  natural  sequence  as  shall  prevent  the 
precious  years  of  college  life  from  becoming  mere  Wander- 
jaAre.  Because  the  old  traditional  curriculum  was  of  cast- 
iron  it  does  not  follow  that  the  new  one  should  be  a  rope  of 
sand.  Because  the  old  course  of  study  was  determined  by 
the  domination  of  scholastic  methods,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  modern  course  should  be  determined  solely  by  the  caprice 
of  adolescence.  To  be  forced  to  critical  decision  in  choosing 
one's  own  path  is  indeed  an  essential  part  of  education. 
But  the  practice  of  choosing  that  path  without  any  dear 
knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  it  leads,  without  any  con- 
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sultation  with  those  who  have  been  over  it  before,  is  even 
now  leading  to  many  vain  regrets.  As  electives  multiply  in 
the  modern  university,  the  perplexity  increases.  Students 
frequently  blunder  about  among  a  wealth  of  possibilities,  and 
graduate  after  four  years  of  pleasant  indecisive  rambling. 
Such  a  college  course  cannot  long  avoid  curtailment.  It  will 
assuredly  surrender  its  first  year  to  the  wiser  drill  of  the 
secondary  schools,  and  its  last  year  to  the  definite  programs 
of  the  technical  and  professional  schools.  Having  become, 
in  obedience  to  the  demand  for  freedom,  quite  desultory  and 
aimless,  it  will  end  by  shrinking  and  slowly  vanishing.  We 
want  no  less  freedom  than  now;  but  we  want  a  freedom 
guided  by  the  best  intelligence  and  ripest  experience  of  our 
time,  freedom  not  to  dispense  with  an  ideal,  but  to  define 
our  ideal  more  clearly,  and  to  realize  it  by  years  of  steadily 
progressive  study. 

Another  vital  question  now  under  discussion  by  our  faculty 
is  concerning  the  future  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  question  is  a  pressing  one  in  all 
collegiate  education,  and  has  agitated  to  some  extent  every 
American  college.  Shall  we  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  to  require  knowledge  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  for  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  ?  Or  shall  we  in  recognition  of  the  larger  part 
which  the  so-called  "  modern  "  studies  have  come  to  play  in 
education  allow  the  degree  of  A.  B.  for  one  ancient  lan- 
guage, provided  that  a  full  equivalent  for  the  other  language 
is  presented  by  the  student?  No  one  would  advocate  for  a 
moment  the  granting  of  the  degree  for  less  strenuous  and 
prolonged  effort  than  now.  But  many  believe  that  if  in  the 
place  of  one  ancient  language  (usually  this  would  be  Greek) 
we  should  allow  a  substitute  of  equal  or  superior  difficulty, 
we  should  more  nearly  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
modern  life. 

If  we  examine  the  general  practice  of  American  universi- 
ties at  the  present  time,  we  find  a  nearly  even  division  of 
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opinion.  A  list  was  recently  made  of  twenty-three  of  the 
most  important  universities  in  this  country  in  order  to 
examine  their  requirements,  the  list  being  constructed  without 
regard  to,  or  knowledge  of,  their  practice  in  this  respect  It 
proved  that  eleven  institutions  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A. 
B.  without  Greek,  and  that  twelve  institutions  required  Greek. 
The  list  is  as  follows : 

Greek  required  for  A.  B.  Greek  not  required 

Yale  Harvard 

Princeton  Columbia 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Cornell 

Western  Reserve  University  Johns  Hopkins  Univcrsitj 

University  of  Chicago  University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Michigan  University  of  Indiana 

University  of  Minnesota  University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Wisconsin  University  of  Kansas 

University  of  Missouri  University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Colorado  Leland  Stanford  Universitj 

University  of  California  Northwestern  University 
Vanderbilt  University 

Those  who  advocate  the  retention  of  our  present  require- 
ments do  so  on  the  ground  that  there  is  really  no  substitute 
for  the  culture  furnished  by  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture ;  that  the  degree  of  A.  B.  has  a  historic  meaning  which 
may  not  lightly  be  surrendered ;  that  for  other  courses  of 
study  other  degrees  should  be  given ;  and  that  at  the  present 
time  we  should  strenuously  resist  any  tendency  to  displace 

culture  studies"  by  "bread-and-butter  studies,"  which 
more  properly  belong  in  technical  or  professional  schools. 
On  the  other  hand  those  who  advocate  a  change  do  so  on 
the  ground  that  the  degree  of  A.  B.  has  already  lost  its  his- 
toric meaning,  being  annually  gfranted  to  hundreds  of  gradu- 
ates who  present  only  one  ancient  language ;  that  it  properly 
denotes  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education  by  whatever 
means  attained ;  that  in  view  of  the  great  development  of 
modern  science  and  modern  industry  a  larger  place  should 
be  allowed  to  the  sciences  and  the  modern  languages  in 
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education ;  and  that  Greek,  if  it  be  so  interesting  and  valu- 
able as  is  claimed,  no  longer  needs  a  system  of  protection," 
but  may  be  trusted  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits  and  attract 
students  by  its  inherent  worth. 

The  question  has  been  debated  by  our  faculty  in  a  series 
of  meetings  extending  over  several  months.  We  hope  before 
long  to  present  to  the  Board  of  Fellows  some  recommenda- 
tion concerning  the  future  policy  of  the  University.  What- 
ever the  result  of  the  discussion,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
elementary  Greek  should  be  offered  to  students  who  may 
desire  it  after  entering  college.  It  is  somewhat  anomalous 
that  French  and  German,  which  as  spoken  languages  should 
be  begun  in  early  life,  are  offered  in  college  to  beginners, 
while  Greek,  which  is  usually  begun  later,  is  denied  to  all 
who  have  failed  to  obtain  it  in  the  secondary  schools.  A 
college  student  beginning  Greek  at  the  age  of  eighteen  under 
collegiate  methods  of  instruction  ought  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  nine  months  as  he  would  have  accomplished  in 
eighteen  months  if  he  had  begun  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Many 
students,  regretting  that  they  did  not  begin  it  at  the  earlier 
age,  are  asking  for  a  later  opportunity ;  and  such  a  request 
should  not  go  unheeded. 

All  who  are  interested  in  Biblical  study,  whether  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  or  from  a  conviction  of  its  indispensa- 
bility  to  the  moral  and  religious  life,  will  be  gratified  to  know 
of  the  constantly  increasing  interest  in  such  study.  During 
the  past  year  our  students  have  maintained  three  voluntary 
classes,  one  for  Freshmen,  one  for  Sophomores,  and  one  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  During  the  coming  year  the  last- 
named  class  will  be  taken  by  the  President,  and  the  advent 
of  a  paid  secretary  of  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, appointed  by  a  committee  of  the  Alumni,  will  un- 
doubtedly stimulate  such  study  in  all  the  classes.  But  in 
our  department  of  Biblical  literature  is  specially  seen  the 
place  which  these  studies  are  coming  to  occupy  in  modern 
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education.  Twenty-one  different  courses  are  now  offered 
annually  in  this  department,  most  of  them  open  only  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Twenty  years  ago  no  instruction  in 
the  Bible  could  be  secured  in  Brown  University.  During 
the  last  year  the  students  electing  such  instruction  num- 
bered from  350  to  400. 

During  the  spring  term  one  subject,  the  Beginnings  of 
Christianity  (in  which  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  and  the  life  of  Christ  were  studied),  was  elected  by 
lis  students.  All  shades  of  religious  opinion  were  repre- 
sented :  Jews,  Roman  Catholics  and  the  different  Protestant 
denominations.  The  utmost  freedom  was  extended  for  the 
asking  of  questions,  and  doctrinal  and  sectarian  differences 
disappeared  in  the  presence  of  the  dominant  purpose  to 
attain  and  interpret  the  historical  facts  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  a  broad  and  intelligent  faith. 

The  attention  which  is  being  given  to  Hebrew  history  and 
to  the  Hebrew  classics  in  our  American  universities  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  while  at  Brown  five  years  ago  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class 
elected  Biblical  courses,  this  year  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
Seniors  had  taken  from  one  to  six  terms'  work  in  the  Biblical 
department.  Judging  from  the  statistics  of  some  of  the 
leading  universities,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  men 
who  graduate  from  our  American  colleges,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Biblical  history  and  literature, 
will  be  the  marked  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  in  the 
immediate  past.  The  influence  of  the  trained  Bible  students 
upon  the  communities  where  they  find  their  life-work  is 
already  seen  in  manifold  ways.  To  facilitate  this  training 
we  have  established  a  special  department  library  containing 
about  iocx>  of  the  most  helpful  reference  books,  and 
equipped  with  some  twenty-five  leading  Biblical  periodicals. 
The  Biblical  Research  Club  (corresponding  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Club,  the  Biological  Club,  the  Chemical  Society, 
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and  the  Harkness  Classical  Club)  has  been  organized,  and 
now  numbered  over  lOO  members. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  we  established  a 
system  of  Student  Advisers,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of 
great  value.  Each  Freshman  on  entering  college  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  some  one  member  of  the  faculty,  who 
will  serve  as  his  counsellor  and  personal  friend.  Students 
are  allowed  as  far  as  possible  to  choose  their  own  adviser, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  purely  voluntary,  unofficial 
and  friendly.  A  growing  university  is  constantly  beset  by 
the  danger  that  the  personal  contact  of  faculty  and  students, 
which  was  possible  and  necessary  in  the  day  of  small  things, 
may  gradually  vanish,  and  that  instructors  will  become  more 
interested  in  departments  and  apparatus  than  in  students. 
But  the  strength  of  the  American  college  in  the  past  has 
lain  precisely  in  this  vitalizing  contact  of  teacher  and  student, 
and  no  substitute  for  it  has  been  or  can  be  invented.  Our 
student  advisers  are  expected  to  counsel  their  students  in 
the  choice  of  studies,  in  personal  perplexities  and  difficulties, 
and  in  any  matters  whatever  that  two  friends  might  naturally 
discuss  together.  The  relation  thus  established  in  Freshman 
year  may  last  through  the  college  course  and  continue  in 
after  years.  The  success  of  the  system  in  its  first  year  war- 
rants us  in  expecting  from  it  large  results  in  the  future. 

Many  gifts  of  books  and  works  of  art  have  been  made 
during  the  year  to  the  University,  which  have  been  personally 
acknowledged.  At  the  Commencement  dinner  there  were 
presented  to  the  University  a  portrait  of  the  late  Prof.  Eli 
Whitney  Blake,  formerly  Professor  of  Physics  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, presented  by  Mrs.  Blake ;  a  portrait  of  Prof.  John 
Peirce,  formerly  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  in  Brown 
University,  presented  by  his  step-sisters  Miss  Padelford  and 
Mrs.  Remington ;  and  a  bronze  reproduction  of  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  Scotch 
Plains,  New  Jersey.    In  view  of  our  increasing  collection  of 
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portraits  and  works  of  art,  the  Corporation  has  appointed  a 
committee  on  the  reception  and  care  of  such  gifts,  with  our 
Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  as  chairman. 

To  the  Faculty  of  the  University  I  am  deeply  indebted 
for  unfailing  courtesy,  and  for  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
service  which  has  lightened  every  task.  As  some  of  their 
reports  to  me  are  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  others  are 
simply  statements  of  courses  offered,  I  have  not  deemed  it 
wise  to  print  them  this  year.  The  reports  of  the  two  Deans 
are  however  appended ;  and  as  the  condition  of  the  library 
is  of  vital  interest  to  all  departments  and  all  friends  of  the 
University,  I  have  added  the  reports  of  the  Librarian  and 
the  Library  Committee. 


W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORTS 


[Report  of  the  DtanJi 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunck,  Prssidbnt  of  Brown  University: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  m 
Dean  of  the  University : 

The  office  of  Dean  was  established  in  December,  1899,  and  I  began  the 
duties  of  the  position  with  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  the  academic 
jrear.  I  was  requested  to  exercise  general  supervision  of  the  college  during 
any  temporary  absence  of  the  President,  and  also  to  assist  in  certain  details 
of  government.  I  was  further  charged  with  executive  duty  in  adminis- 
tering the  system  of  scholarship  aid  now  in  use,  and  was  asked  to  consider 
whether  any  changes  in  the  system  were  advisable.  I  was  asked  also  to 
give  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  our  curriculum  of  study,  and 
especially  to  consider  the  co-ordination  of  studies  in  the  several  depart- 
ments BO  that  students  working  in  different  departments  might  secure  a 
wise  combination  of  studies,  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  time  in 
following  them. 

The  part  of  college  administration  assigned  me  has  been  attended  to 
without  the  occurrence  of  incidents  deserving  mention.  An  annoying 
feature  of  the  life  in  certain  of  our  halls  has  been  the  occurrence  of  petty 
disturbances,  few  of  which  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
discipline,  but  which  have  interferred  seriously  with  the  quiet  for  study 
which  should  be  guaranteed  every  student.  The  only  satisfactory  remedy 
for  such  evils  is  the  creation  of  a  deeper  feeling  of  regard  for  others,  and 
of  attachment  for  one's  temporary  home  in  the  dormitory.  This  suggests 
a  lack  in  our  dormitory  life  which  merits  attention.  The  halls  themselves 
are  not  homelike,  and  the  attachment  which  the  student  naturally  acquires 
for  his  room  and  companions  is  not  fostered  as  it  might  be.  The  colleges 
of  the  English  Universities  are  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  love  for  the 
buildings  and  rooms,  with  their  associations  both  present  and  past,  which 
may  well  be  reproduced  here.  The  authorities  might  do  something 
towards  cultivating  this  spirit  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  allowing  vines 
to  climb  upon  the  buildings,  by  putting  matting  in  some  of  the  corridors, 
by  ornamenting  the  interior  walls,  so  that  the  dormitories  should  be  more 
like  homes  and  less  like  barracks.   The  occupants  of  the  dormitpries  can 
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do  even  more,  by  cultivating  the  fraternal  feeling.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  experiment  be  tried  of  organizing  dormitory  committees,  one  for  ach 
dormitory,  composed  of  a  few  of  the  older  occupants,  who  shall  consider 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  students.  Instances  of  minor 
discipline  could  be  attended  to  far  better  by  such  a  committee  than  hj  a 
college  officer.  But  the  committee  should  be  something  more  than  t  court 
to  try  minor  offenses ;  it  should  encourage  fraternal  feeling,  it  might 
arrange  for  games  either  among  the  students  of  the  building  or  with  those 
of  other  halls,  it  should  counsel  with  new  students,  it  might  well  look  up 
the  history  of  former  occupants  of  the  rooms — in  short  the  committee 
might  in  various  ways,  which  experience  would  suggest,  stimulate  the 
love  of  the  students  for  this  important  part  of  college  life. 

The  prevalence  of  mild  epidemic  diseases  last  winter  in  the  city  was 
attended  by  a  very  few  cases  in  our  dormitories;  in  nearly  every  case  the 
patients  were  removed  to  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  for  treatment.  There 
was  but  one  serious  case — a  long  continued  case  of  typhoid  fever— which 
compelled  the  student,  on  his  recovery,  to  leave  college  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

The  question  of  aid  for  needy  students  is  a  very  difficult  one.  Our 
present  custom  is  to  award  the  income  of  the  funds  specially  designated 
for  that  purpose,  and  when  this  is  exhausted  to  assist  other  deserving 
students  by  reducing  the  amount  charged  for  tuition.  This  introduces  the 
principle  of  favoritism,  so  common  in  the  business  world,  by  giving  huge 
discount  to  some  persons  while  charging  others  the  full  amount,  and  it 
encourages  the  idea  that  one  can  get  what  is  furnished  at  a  reduced  cost 
if  he  applies  for  it.  Following  out  a  suggestion  made  by  yourself,  I 
would  recommend  that  reductions  in  tuition  be  discontinued,  that  the  aid 
which  the  University  is  willing  to  give  beyond  its  specified  funds,  be  in 
the  form  of  University  scholarships,  and  that  these  be  awarded  with  the 
understanding  that  if  the  recipient  at  some  future  time  is  able  to  repay  the 
amount,  he  shall  do  so  for  the  benefit  of  other  needy  students.  The  Unive^ 
sity  scholarships  may  be  of  three  grades  (i)  a  few  of  $150  awarded  only  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  of  the  highest  scholarship,  (2)  of  $100  (3)  of  $5^ 
awarded  according  to  the  need  of  the  recipient  to  those  of  good  8choU^ 
ship.  An  incidental  defect  in  our  administration  of  the  scholarship  aid  is 
that  we  do  not  always  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  such  a  degree  of 
scholarship  as  the  award  implies.  Many  students  who  depend  in  part 
upon  their  own  earnings  for  their  support  have  not  sufficient  time  to  give 
to  their  studies  to  keep  up  with  their  classes.  If  we  take  away  the  aid 
already  given,  we  increase  the  difficulty.  A  partial  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition would  be  found  by  insisting  that  no  aid  shall  be  given  unless  the 
specified  standing  is  maintained,  but  that  if  a  student  cannot  nuuntain  this 
standing  because  of  the  time  necessary  for  outside  work,  he  shall  attempt 
fewer  studies  and  do  well  in  them,  rather  than  try  to  carry  a  fuller  assign- 
ment and  fail  to  derive  much  benefit  from  any  of  his  studies. 
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The  arrangement  of  courses  of  study  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student 
is  the  most  important  part  of  college  adminisiration.  It  is  also  the  most 
perplexing.  When  a  college  becomes  divided  into  different  departments, 
it  is  not  so  very  difficult  for  each  to  arrange  progressive  courses  which 
shall  carry  out  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  department,  and  be  of  great 
profit  to  the  students  in  the  department.  But  our  students  are  not 
specialists  and  must  be  taught  in  various  subjects  at  the  same  time.  The 
efficient  coordination  of  the  different  courses  offered  so  as  to  make  a 
suitable  course  of  study  for  each  student  is  a  prime  necessity.  It  involves  a 
broad  outlook  which  the  officers  in  any  department  are  not  likely  to  give 
unless  specially  considering  the  subject.  Our  curriculum  committee  is 
charged  with  this  duty,  and  also  with  the  more  difficult  practical  task  of 
arranging  the  studies  when  once  decided  upon  into  a  working  scheme 
which  the  students  can  follow.  The  present  courses  of  study  are  fairly 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  students.  They  are  based  upon  long  ex- 
perience and  are  being  constantly  improved  in  matter  and  arrangement. 
A  stereotyped  curriculum  is  possible  only  in  a  stagnant  institution,  and  we 
must  expect  and  encourage  changes  in  both  our  courses  of  study  and  their 
arrangement  in  the  curriculum.  There  are  several  weaknesses  in  our 
present  scheme  which  are  more  evident  to  an  administrative  officer  perhaps 
than  to  his  fellow  instructors,  and  which  are  still  more  real  to  the 
students : — 

First,  there  are  too  few  studies  which  can  be  begun  at  the  second  or 
third  terms.  The  large  majority  of  courses  run  through  the  year.  If  for 
any  reason,  often  a  very  worthy  one,  a  student  must  leave  a  course  after 
the  first  term,  there  are  few  substitutes  possible.  The  few  courses  which 
can  be  taken  then  are  overcrowded  with  students,  many  of  whom  care 
little  for  the  subjects  which  they  are  "required  to  elect" — to  quote  a  happy 
phrase  of  the  late  Professor  Bancroft. 

Second,  there  is  too  great  frequency  of  examinations.  Besides  the  three 
weeks  of  the  year  devoted  wholly  to  term  examinations,  a  growing  tend- 
ency exists  to  hold  mid-term  examinations.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  tendency 
to  be  checked,  for  besides  consuming  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  both 
instructors  and  students,  it  gives  too  exalted  a  place  to  examinations  in  an 
educational  system.  Our  terms  are  too  short  for  such  frequent  exami- 
nations, and  it  would  be  a  gain  in  our  division  of  time,  if  we  were  to  unite 
our  second  and  third  terms  into  one,  doing  away  with  the  required  exami- 
nations in  the  large  halls  at  the  end  of  the  second  term,  and  allowing  each 
department  to  arrange  its  own  tests  at  that  time. 

Third,  the  number  of  studies  carried  at  the  same  time  by  each  student 
is  too  many  for  the  best  work.  After  the  Freshmen  year  nearly  every 
student  carries  five  or  six  studies:  these  are  nearly  all  of  equal  weight  in 
the  curriculum,  coming  three  times  per  week,  and  very  often  made  up  of 
quite  dissimilar  subjects.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  assigned  to  certain  subjects,  especially  to  those  which 
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are  primary  in  the  several  departments  or  fundamental  in  the  general 
scheme  of  studies  leading  to  the  different  degrees.  This  difficulty  fortu- 
nately does  not  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  curriculum,  for  it  i« 
possible  for  the  student  to  pursue  several  courses  in  the  same  or  allied  lab- 
jects  and  so  reduce  the  evil. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  number  of  college  exerdiet 
assigned  any  particular  student  for  the  different  days  of  the  week.  Netrlj 
every  student  has  fifteen  or  more  class  hours  per  week.  Of  these,  four  or 
in  rare  cases  five,  may  fall  on  one  or  perhaps  two  days  each  week,  while 
the  remaining  hours  will  be  sparingly  distributed  among  the  other  dajs. 
Such  irregularity  fosters  a  lack  of  methodical  habits  of  study.  This  diffi- 
culty unfortunately  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  curriculum,  and 
seems  to  be  inseparable  from  our  present  system.  Several  plans  for 
removing  or  lessening  it  have  been  discussed  and  rejected  in  recent  jears. 

The  larger  problems  of  curriculum  revision,  whicn  are  now  before  ui, 
relate  to  a  better  adjustment  of  our  relations  to  the  studies  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools  which  have  changed  so  materially  In  the  last  decade,  and  alio 
to  a  better  arrangement  of  our  courses  according  to  the  varying  needi  of 
different  groups  of  students.  In  our  solution  of  these  problems  it  ma/  be 
possible  to  consider  at  the  same  time  these  minor  matters  of  detail  which 
are  of  vital  importance,  and  to  which  I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  call 
your  attention.   I  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WiNSLOw  Upton. 


[Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  ColUgti] 
To  THB  President  op  Brown  University: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  During  the  academic  year  1899-1900  the  following 
courses  have  been  given  in  Pembroke  Hall ; 

Latin  1,2,  3,  Professor  Greene.  Latin  11,  12,  13,  Professor  Harkneu. 
Greek  i,  2,  3;  28,  44,  46,  Professors  Allinson  and  Manatt.  Philosopher  3, 
3,  19,  Professor  Meiklejohn.  Philosophy  8,  9,  10,  Professor  E?erett. 
French  A,  B,  C,  Mr.  Morse.  French  i,  2,  3;  13,  14,  15,  Professor  John- 
son. French  4*51  6;  31*  32,  33,  Italian  7,  8,  9,  Professor  Langdon.  Ger^ 
man  i,  2,  3,  Mr.  Thompson.  German  4,  5,  6,  Professor  Poor.  German 
46,  47,  48,  Professor  Crowell.  English  i,  2,  3,  Professors  Potter  and  La- 
mont,  Dr.  Benedict.  English  31,  32,  33,  Mr.  Wood.  Rhetoric  a,  3, 4,  Dr. 
Benedict.  Rhetoric  33,  34,  35,  Professor  Lamont.  Mathematics  9, 10,  u, 
Professor  Davis.  Mathematics  i,  3,  2,  Professors  Clarke  and  Manning, 
Dr.  Skxum.  Comparative  Anatomy,  15,  i,  2;  22,  23,  24,  Miss  Wing. 
Botany  i,  2,  3,  Professor  Bailey.  Astronomy  i,  2,  4,  Professor  Upton. 
Chemistry  i,  2,  3,  Professor  Appleton.  History  of  Art  i,  4,6,  Profeiaor 
Poland.  Social  Science  i,  2,  4,  Professor  Dealey.  History  i,  a,  3i  I5»  n, 
16,  Professor  Munro.    Hebrew  History  4,  5,  6,  Professor  Kent. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  the  professors  in  charge  certain  advanced 
courses  in  the  University  have  been  open  to  qualified  students  of  the 
Women's  College. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  chapel  service  was  established.  With 
the  cordial  assistance  of  the  clergymen  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pembroke  Hall  this  was  maintained  during  term-time.  An  average  of 
two-thirds  of  the  students  attended  regularly. 

An  Absence  Committee,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of 
certain  irregularities  in  discipline  and  conduct.  A  rigid  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  all  absence  from  recitations  has  been  carried  on  and  reasonable 
excuses  required  in  every  instance.  Especially  valuable  will  become  the 
statistics  compiled  by  Miss  Wing,  who  has  recorded,  with  great  care,  all 
reported  cases  of  illness.  With  the  lapse  of  years,  if  this  table  is  continued, 
it  should  show  what  effect,  deleterious  or  other,  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued by  the  women  students  of  Brown  has  on  their  physical  well  being. 

In  closing  my  eight  years  of  service  as  Dean  I  desire  to  express  my 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  help  I  have  received  from  the  members  of  the 
Acuity.  They  have  given  freely  of  their  time  for  the  extra  classroom 
work  and  have  aided  me  by  their  counsel  and  experience.  I  bespeak  from 
them  for  my  successor  in  office  the  same  courtesy,  kindness  and  hearty 
cooperation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  F.  Snow. 


[Report  of  the  Library  Committee] 
To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  1 899-1 900 : 

The  Library  Committee  has  held  its  regular  monthly  meetings,  and 
transacted  the  usual  business.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  in  reporting 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Library,  the  Committee  leave  at  one  side  those 
matters  of  statistic  which  are  treated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Librarian, 
and  confine  their  report  mainly  to  comments  on  them  and  to  recommenda- 
tions arising  out  of  the  existing  conditions. 

Early  in  the  present  academic  year,  on  reviewing  the  pecuniary  situation 
of  the  Library,  the  Committee  made  a  definite  appropriation  of  $625, 
somewhat  less  than  last  year,  for  periodicals  purchasable  from  the  main 
Library  Fund,  and  resolved  that  no  binding  chargeable  to  that  fund  should 
be  done  during  the  remainder  of  the  financial  year.  But  much  binding 
had  already  been  done  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  for  obvious  reasons 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  usual  expenditure  for  supplies  or  the  influx 
of  «*  continuations,"  i.  e.,  later  volumes  of  series  which  have  been 
subscribed  for  in  earlier  years.   Accordingly  the  Librarian's  figures  show 
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that  while  only  $43  have  been  spent  in  new  purchases  of  books  between 
April  15,  1899,  and  April  15,  1900,  and  $627  for  periodicals,  the  expendi- 
tures for  binding  ($863},  continuations  ($561)  and  supplies  ($353), 
chargeable  to  the  Library  Fund,  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  total  up 
to  $2,448,  though  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  ordinarilj  only  about 
$1,060,  and  the  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  has  not  felt  able  to 
make  any  supplementary  grant.  The  Library  Committee  view  with 
extreme  regret  such  a  contribution  on  their  part  to  the  ^University  deficit, 
due  mainly  to  binding  which,  though  almost  indispensable,  proved  to  be 
beyond  their  means.  They  are  determined  not  to  incur  a  deficit  again. 
But  they  wish  the  Corporation  to  know  definitely  how  severe  are  the 
measures  by  which  alone  such  a  resolve  can  be  carried  out.  Altering  their 
fiscal  year  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  they,  at  their 
first  meeting  after  April  15  last,  arranged  their  appropriations  for  the  year 
just  beginning.  It  appeared  that  last  year's  expenditure  for  supplies  wu 
regarded  by  the  Librarian  as  an  irreducible  minimum.  It  appeared  also 
that  the  expenditure  for  "  continuations  **  could  probably  not  be  cut  down. 
In  most  such  cases  the  University  is  under  obligation,  through  previous 
subscription,  to  pay  for  successive  volumes  as  they  come  out;  in  others. 
Inconvenience  and  confusion  would  result  from  the  attempt  to  break  off 
important  series  still  continuing,  and  to  recover  the  connection  whenever 
the  Library  should  be  richer.  But  when  these  two  primary  needs  have 
been  met,  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Library  Fund  will  be  nearl/ 
exhausted.  Accordingly  the  Committee,  who  for  several  years  have  been 
unable  to  buy  a  single  book  with  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Library  Fund, 
felt  obliged  this  year  not  only  to  continue  this  abstinence,  and  to  vote,  as 
last  October,  that  no  binding  chargeable  upon  the  Library  Fund  shall  be 
done  during  the  year,  but  also  to  cut  off  absolutely,  after  the  present 
subscriptions  have  expired,  all  subscriptions  to  scientific  journals  and  other 
periodicals.  Anyone  who  knows  and  will  consider  the  actual  methods  of 
university  instruction  at  the  present  time  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  luch 
a  state  of  things  involves  vital  damage  to  all  the  work  of  this  Institution. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  this  latest  economy  to  which  the  Committee  has 
been  reduced.  A  body  of  professors  trying  to  do  their  work  without  access 
to  scientific  journals  Is  an  obvious  absurdity. 

Briefly,  then,  if  the  special  funds  for  history  and  botany  be  left  out  of 
account,  the  programme  of  the  Library  for  the  year  1900-1901,  under 
present  conditions  and  in  the  absence  of  casual  bene&ctions,  is  this :  no 
new  purchases  of  books,  no  binding,  no  periodicals.  The  Committee 
deem  it  better  to  face  the  existing  situation  and  to  ask  for  definite  relief  st 
the  beginning  of  the  year  than  to  proceed  with  the  Incurring  of  expendi- 
tures, even  those  which  seem  almost  indispensable,  and  afterward  to  lay  t 
deficit  before  the  Corporation.  Whether  large  additions  are  or  are  not 
made  to  the  endowment  of  the  University  at  the  present  time,  the 
Committee  believe  that  the  relation  of  the  Library  to  the  system  of 
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expenditures  of  the  University  demands  a  thorough  reconsideration.  Thej 
have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation  are  convinced  that  the 
Library  is,  under  present  methods  of  instruction,  by  far  the  most 
important  institution  of  the  University.  But  that  conviction  has  not  yet, 
as  in  so  many  other  universities,  been  translated  into  pecuniary  terms. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Library  of  Brown  University  included,  as  was 
shown  in  the  report  of  this  Committee  for  1895  (p.  56),  as  many  books  as 
the  average  of  the  libraries  of  the  great  universities  of  the  country.  At 
the  present  time,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  the  libraries  of  the  greatest 
institutions  are  upon  the  average  more  than  twice  as  large  as  ours.  The 
reason  why  the  Library  of  Brown  University  has  been  so  outstripped  is 
apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  figures  respecting  expenditures  for 
books,  (including  periodicals  and  binding).  We  have  spent  last  year,  for 
these  objects  and  for  supplies,  from  the  general  fund  and  all  the  special 
funds,  less  than  $4000.  In  the  year  last  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  this 
Committee,  Harvard  spent  for  these  objects  $19,684,  Yale  about  $16,500, 
Columbia  $26,300,  Cornell  about  $23,000,  Princeton  $10,840,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  $9,755)  the  University  of  Michigan  $13,087,  (Chicago 
unreported).  The  average  sum  is  between  four  and  five  times  as  great  as 
in  our  case.  It  is  true  that  the  incomes  of  these  universities  are  much 
larger  than  ours ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  them  have  many  more 
institutions, — professional  schools,  branches,  departments — ^upon  which  to 
spend  their  money,  and  it  is  evident  that  each  of  them  is  spending  great 
sums  on  the  library,  as  the  central  institution  of  all. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  fact  most  pertinent  to  the  present 
inquiry,  if  Harvard  and  Yale  be  excepted,  no  one  of  these  libraries  is  ex- 
pected to  subsist  upon  the  income  of  its  special  funds.  All  are  supported, 
in  whole  or  in  large  part,  by  grants  from  the  university  chests.  Such,  the 
Committee  are  convinced,  should  also  be  the  policy  of  Brown  University. 
The  main  Library  Fund,  from  which  nearly  all  purchases  except  in  history 
and  botany  must  be  made,  has  not  been  sensibly  increased  since  1836.  It 
is  now  hopelessly  inadequate,  and  no  large  additions  to  it  are  expected. 
The  sole  remedy  appears  to  be  an  annual  grant,  and  one  which,  steadily 
maintained  from  year  to  year,  will  permit  the  Committee  to  pursue  a 
systematic  and  continuous  policy  with  respect  to  purchases  for  the  various 
departments.  If  the  general  funds  of  the  University  are  not  seriously  in- 
creased during  the  present  season,  the  Committee  nevertheless  believe  a 
readjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  Library  to  our  general  budget  to  be  so 
important  that  money  should  be  diverted  from  other  objects  and  an  annual 
grant  instituted,  sufficient  in  amount  to  permit  the  purchase  of  our  usual 
periodicals  and  some  of  the  books  for  which  departments  are  starving. 
Our  periodicals  this  year,  a  list  considered  with  the  greatest  care,  cost  $627. 
No  instructor,  paid  that  amount,  can  possibly  be  of  as  much  value  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  college  as  those  journals. 

If  however  any  such  sum  as  a  million  dollars  is  added  to  the  endowment 
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of  the  University,  the  Committee  hope  that  not  less  than  $8,000  or  $10,000 
will  be  annually  devoted  to  the  library  purchases.  The  sum  is  not  tt  til 
too  large  in  view  of  the  facts :  (i)  that  we  have  as  a  priceless  foundation 
a  rich  collection  of  the  older  books,  remarkable  in  its  day,  which  no  new 
institution  could  now  duplicate,  and  which  imposes  an  obligation  to  fill  it 
up  and  make  it  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time ;  (3)  thst  for 
several  years  almost  no  modern  books  have  been  bought,  and  the  Libraiy 
is  therefore  in  such  arrears  that  no  small  appropriation  would  suffice  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  condition  in  which  it  should  be ;  (3)  tliat  university 
libraries  have,  as  the  statistics  cited  make  plain,  ceased  to  figure  as  a  modett 
and  negligible  item  in  university  expenditure,  but  have  everywhere,  for 
excellent  reasons,  assumed  a  very  important  position  in  academic  budgets. 

The  other  most  important  question  to  which  the  Committee  invite  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Corporation  is  that  of  the  housing  of  the  Library. 
By  purchases  from  the  special  funds,  by  gifts  from  governments  and  indi- 
viduals, and  by  the  influx  of  continuations,**  it  grows  in  spite  of  its 
poverty.  Its  growth  has  now  reached  the  point  at  which  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  of  shelf-room  has  become  imperative.  It  is  well 
known  that  librarians  consider  a  shelf  to  be  too  full  for  purposes  of  con- 
venience of  classified  arrangement,  when  it  is  more  than  half  full.  But 
most  of  our  shelves  are  now  absolutely  full.  It  is  seldom  possible  to  insert 
a  new  book  in  its  proper  place  without  shifting  twenty  or  thirty  others. 
Thousands  of  books  are  placed,  or  rather  stored,  in  the  basement,  a  pltce 
grossly  unsuitable  for  such  uses,  by  reason  of  dampness  and  darkness  and 
inconvenience.  A  careful  measurement  and  computation,  including  e?en 
the  darkest  and  most  inconvenient  regions,  shows  a  total  shelf-room  of 
15,650  feet  in  the  Library  Building.  Of  this  amount  13,300  feet  are  now 
filled  with  books.  The  remainder,  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  cellar,  is  hardly 
more  than  enough  to  serve  as  leeway  for  the  work  of  the  library  staff  or 
allowance  for  the  continuations  of  existing  series.  Even  at  the  present 
modest  rate  of  growth  every  remaining  foot  of  shelving  will  be  filled  in 
four  or  five  years  more.  If  by  gifts  or  by  the  operation  of  an  annual  grant 
the  rate  is  hastened,  two  years  may  seem  the  absolute  limit  reached;  the 
limit  for  purposes  of  convenient  administration  is  reached  now. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  appropriate  to  consider  remedies 
in  season.  The  most  obvious  is  the  addition  of  shelving  in  the  present 
building.  But  the  indispensable  use  of  the  building  as  a  reading-room 
leaves  only  one  such  addition  practicable  without  gross  inconvenience,— 
namely  the  running  of  shelves  along  the  walls  in  the  comers  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  building,  in  the  second  and  third  stories.  The  Advisory 
and  Executive  Committee  have  often  been  asked  to  provide  this  extension, 
and  it  is  now  requested  from  the  Corporation.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$400.00.  But  this  would  be  a  mere  palliative.  It  would  add  less  than  four 
per  cent,  to  the  shelf -capacity  of  the  building,  or  about  588  feet.  A  larger 
remedy  must  be  sought.   We  therefore  suggest  that  a  special  committee  be 
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appointed  to  consider  and  recommend  some  plan  of  relief. 

In  conclusion  of  this  report,  it  is  proper  that  mention  should  be  made, 
with  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments,  of  the  chief  benefactions  received 
during  the  year :  a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  of 
the  Board  of  Fellows,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
biological  and  other  scientific  books ;  a  gift  of  a  ventilating  apparatus  for 
the  Library,  and  of  a  large  number  of  books  in  international  law,  from 
William  V.  Kellen,  Esq.,  of  the  Board"of  Trustees ;  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Thatcher  Thayer  a  large  collection  of  books  belonging  to  his 
library ;  from  Professor  John  H.  Appleton  a  collection  of  books  intended 
to  form  a  memorial  of  the  late  Professor  John  Peirce. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee. 


To  THK  Prbsidknt  OF  Brown  Univkrsity  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  seventh  report  as  Librarian,  for  the 
period,  June  1899  to  May  1900,  inclusive. 

The  Library  has  been  kept  open  every  day  in  term  time  from  9  a.  m. 
until  10  p.  M.,  and  on  week  days  in  vacations  from  10  A.  m.  until  4  p.  m. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  a  regular  assistant  was  appointed  to 
have  charge  of  the  Loan  Desk  during  the  hours  when  the  assistant  libra- 
rian is  absent,  thus  rendering  unnecessary  the  further  employment  of 
student  help  in  this  important  position.  The  records  of  circulation  show 
that  the  volumes  drawn  out  by  the  Faculty  numbered  1739,  by  the  students 
and  others,  5433,  in  all,  7172.    Of  the  books  drawn  out  by  the  students, 

 were  from  the  "  Library  of  Select  Reading,"  which  is  shelved  near 

the  Loan  Desk.  Of  the  undergraduate  students,  63  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  49  per  cent  of  the  women,  or  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  undergraduates, 
were  enrolled  as  borrowers  from  the  Library.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  nearly  7  per  cent,  from  the  record  of  the  previous  year,  as  regards  the 
number  of  student  borrowers,  though  the  number  of  books  drawn  out  was 
12  per  cent,  greater.  Four  thousand  volumes  were  reserved  for  special 
class  use,  in  addition  to  the  collections  in  the  fourteen  department  libraries. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library 
during  each  of  the  last  seven  years : 
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Year 


Purchases 


Gifts 


Total 
2194 
1906 
4566 
2053 
3723 
4487 

5438 


1893-  1894 

1894-  1895 

1895-  1896 

1896-  1897 

1897-  1898 

1898-  1899 

1899-  1900 


1276 
»o75 
2525 
995 
942 
1958 
1168 


2041 

1058 
1781 

2529 
4270 


918 
831 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  the  Library  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  my  connection  with  the  institution.  The 
purchases  have  been  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Library  fund  has  not  been  available  for  book-buying,  and  no 
special  gifts  of  money  have  been  received.  The  addition  of  the  Banigan 
fund  has,  however,  already  been  felt.  The  principal  increase  hai  been 
made,  as  the  table  shows,  in  the  number  of  books  given  to  the  Librarjr. 
These  include  four  specially  noteworthy  collections,  viz.,  the  l)eque6t  of  the 
Rev.  Thatcher  Thayer,  of  Newport,  consisting  of  2500  volumei  in 
Theology,  Philosophy,  History  and  the  Classics;  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Professor  John  Peirce,  presented  by  Professor  J.  H.  Appleton,  compriiing 
nearly  700  works  on  scientific  subjects;  a  special  library  of  300  volumei 
on  International  Law,  presented  by  William  Vail  Kellen,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
class  of  1872,  and  200  volumes  of  American  Poetry,  presented  to  the 
Harris  Collection  by  Samual  C.  Eastman,  Esq.,  of  the  class  of  1857. 
From  the  last  donor  has  been  received  also  a  fragment  of  Egyptian  writing 
on  papyrus  dating  from  the  i8th  dynasty.  Other  donors  have  been  Dr. 
J.  E.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Seth  P.  Remington,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Brinley  and  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Warland. 

Besides  attending  to  the  year's  accessions,  the  cataloguers  ha?e  done 
important  work  in  connection  with  the  department  libraries.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  the  Library  has  cooperated  with  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library  and  the  Providence  Athenaeum  in  issuing  a  monthly 
Bulletin  of  books  received.  This  is  mailed  to  all  persons  connected  with 
the  University. 

Early  in  the  fall  term  I  took  the  Freshmen  in  small  groups  through  the 
Library,  explaining  the  principal  points  connected  with  their  use  of  the 
books,  stating  their  duties  and  privileges  as  readers,  and  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  their  opportunity  for  general  reading  during  their  college 
years.  In  the  third  term  I  gave  my  course  in  Biblography  to  a  dan  of 
twenty  men.  The  annual  Address  Book  of  Living  Graduates"  wai 
issued  in  the  winter. 

Valuable  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  drainage  and  other  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  Library.  A  ventilating  fan,  the  gift  of  William 
Vail  Kellen,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  insUlled,  and  materially  improves  the  com- 
fort of  the  readers. 

The  Library  force  is  excellent  in  quality,  but  it  needs  the  addition  of 
several  cataloguers  if  the  thousands  of  volumes  which  remain  unrecorded 
are  to  be  catalogued  within  a  reasonable  number  of  years.  The  student 
help  has  been  reduced  nearly  to  a  minimum,  and  only  subordinate  servicet 
are  now  required  of  this  class  of  untrained  assistants. 

There  is  a  proverb  that  "a  library  half  filled  is  already  full,"  the  troth 
contained  in  this  paradox  being  that,  since  all  arrangements  of  books  moit 
be  somewhat  inflexible,  there  may  be  no  room  for  new  books  in  a  Ubraij 
which  has  still  some  empty  shelves,  because  to  fill  them  with  new  books 
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regardless  of  subject,  would  reduce  the  whole  arrangement  to  confusion. 
Our  Library  has  practically  reached  this  point,  and  we  cannot  much  longer 
defer  providing,  either  for  the  enlargement  of  the  present  building,  or  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  one. 

In  conclusion  I  would  call  to  your  attention  the  faithful  and  intelligent 
work  of  my  assistants  throughout  the  year. 


Of  books  presented  to  the  University'  Library 
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Cambridge  University. 
Canada  Geological  Survey. 
Canada,  Minister  of  Education. 
Canada  (public  documenU.) 
Cape  Colony,  Prime  Minister  of. 
Charleston  (city.) 
Chicago  (city.; 


Respectfully  submitted. 


H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 
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[Bxlraci  from  tke  Refori  of  tke  Professor  of  Astronomy] 

The  recent  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  successfully  observed  at  Centre, 
ville,  near  Norfolk,  Va.  I  beg  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  leave 
of  absence  granted  to  Dr.  Slocum,  Mr.  Edwards  and  myself,  and  for  the 
appropriation  which  enabled  us  to  procure  a  special  photographic  lens  and 
photographic  material,  and  to  defray  much  of  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion and  installation  of  the  field  observatory.  We  are  also  much  indebted 
to  the  Hon.  H.  Conant  of  Pawtucket  for  the  use  of  apparatus  belonging  to 
him.  Our  station  was  established  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  W.  Keeling 
Wood,  from  whom  we  received  alt  possible  courtesies,  as  well  as  from 
other  residents  of  the  village,  from  the  officials  of  the  Norfolk  and  Southern 
Railroad,  and  from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Companj.  Four  of 
the  party,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  H.  D.  Kenyon,  1895,  Dr.  N.  B.  Whitakerand 
myself  arrived  on  the  i8th,  and  were  joined  a  few  days  later  by  Mr.  R.K. 
Hyde,  1898,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Kenyon.  We  established  the  station,  adjusted 
the  instruments  and  made  the  determinations  of  the  geographic  position. 
Dr.  Slocum,  Mr.  W.  S.  Meader,  1882,  Dr.  H.  P.  Abbott,  1885,  and  others, 
arrived  before  the  eclipse,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  obserrations, 
while  Mr.  O.  B.  Cole  of  Boston  with  other  friends  took  charge  of  meteoro- 
logical and  shadow  band  observations,  besides  aiding  in  other  work. 
Several  ladies  took  part  in  the  programme  and  twenty-five  observers  com- 
posed the  immediate  party,  while  several  observing  parties  from  other 
places  shared  our  location.  The  day  was  as  near  perfect  as  possible,  with 
sky  clear  and  almost  no  wind. 

The  spectacular  effects  were  seen  in  full  beauty,  and  the  scientific  work 
attempted  was  carried  out  without  hitch  and  with  successful  results.  Oar 
apparatus  consisted  chiefly  of  an  equatorial  stand  driven  by  clock  work, 
upon  which  were  placed  three  special  photographic  lenses,  two  visual  tel^ 
scopes,  a  prismatic  camera,  a  visual  spectroscope  and  four  ordinary  photo- 
graphic lenses.  The  shortness  of  totality — less  than  100  seconds— made 
it  necessary  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  number  of  observers  and  to  give  each  a 
simple  assignment.  The  programme  was  carefully  practised  beforehand 
and  most  faithfully  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  the  strong  temptation  toenjo/ 
the  scene  as  mere  spectators.  We  planned  the  following  observations:  (i) 
a  series  of  photographs  of  the  sun  in  partial  phase  for  use  in  determining 
the  relative  position  of  sun  and  moon,  (2)  visual  observations  of  the  times 
of  contact  for  the  same  purpose,  (3)  spectroscopic  observations  of  the 
reversal  of  the  lines  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  totality  and  of  the  coronal 
spectrum,  (4)  photographs  of  the  region  of  the  sky  for  15**  or  more  east 
and  west  of  the  sun  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  presence  of  intra-Mercurial 
planets — in  codperation  with  similar  observations  made  at  Washington, 
Ga.,  by  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  (5)  photographs  of  the  inner  corona 
during  totality,  (6)  photographs  of  the  extensions  of  the  corona,  (7) 
visual  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  corona  in  the  vicinity  of  solar 
prominences.   Our  apparatus  was  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  photographing 
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of  minute  coronal  detail  as  the  special  and  expensive  apparatus  in  use  at 
other  stations,  but  it  was  capable  of  giving  good  results.  Referring  to  the 
seven  classes  of  observations  enumerated,  I  am  happy  to  report  the  following 
results:  (i)  17  successful  photographs  were  made  in  the  first  and  12  in 
the  second  partial  phase,  which  are  sharp  and  can  be  used  for  the  measures 
planned.  (2)  Two  observers  made  the  visual  observations  of  the  times  of 
contact.  The  eclipse  began  a  few  seconds  before  the  calculated  time — an 
extremely  small  discrepancy — and  the  duration  of  totality  was  several  seconds 
less  than  calculated.  (3)  Several  negatives  were  obtained  of  the  solar  lines 
in  reversal,  and  of  the  chromospheric  lines.  A  faint  continuous  spectrum 
was  obtained  of  the  corona.  (4)  The  sky  on  either  side,  east  and  west,  of  the 
sun  was  twice  photographed,  upon  seven  8x10  plates.  The  planet  Mer- 
cury is  the  only  object  plainly  visible  in  addition  to  the  sun,  the  faint  stars 
in  that  part  of  the  sky  not  having  been  successfully  photographed.  (5) 
Six  photographs  were  obtained  of  the  corona  with  a  3'inch  telescopic  lens 
of  5  feet  focus,  five  of  which  show  considerable  detail,  especially  in  the 
polar  regions  of  the  sun.  Seven  plates  were  also  exposed  in  the  minute 
following  totality,  showing  the  outline  of  the  corona,  even  after  the  sun 
had  appeared.  (6)  19  photographs  were  obtained  with  the  four  lenses 
employed,  the  times  of  exposure  varying  from  3  to  30  seconds.  This 
corona  had  no  specially  long  streamers  as  that  of  1898  had,  but  the  plates 
are  successful  in  showing  the  equatorial  extensions  up  to  two  or  three 
diameters  of  the  sun;  the  planet  Mercury  was  also  photographed.  (7) 
Visual  observations  are  not  yet  supplanted  by  photographic;  and  much 
coronal  detail  has  been  seen  by  the  eye  which  has  not  yet  been  photo- 
graphed. In  the  short  time  at  one's  disposal  only  a  limited  region  can  be 
studied  by  a  single  observer.  In  1898  it  was  reported  that  the  coronal  detai 
was  distorted  in  the  vicinity  of  prominences  forming  a  sort  of  hood  over 
each  prominence,  and  showing  a  connection  in  the  corona  with  the  state 
of  solar  activity  which  the  prominences  manifest.  Our  attention  was 
directed  to  this  point.  A  magnificent  prominence  on  the  southwestern 
limit  of  the  sun  was  selected,  but  the  general  radial  structure  of  the  corona 
was  not  distorted  in  the  least  as  far  as  noted,  and  photographs  on  large 
scale  at  other  stations  give  similar  .negative  results.  The  corona  was  of 
pearly  hue,  with  well  marked  polar  streamers  of  distinct  outline,  and  equa- 
torial extensions,  in  which  overlapping  strata  could  be  detected.  A  strong 
resemblance  to  the  corona  of  1878,  which  I  observed  with  a  similar  tele- 
scope was  evident,  and  also  to  that  of  1889.  In  the  three  years,  1878,  1889 
and  1900,  the  sun  was  in  a  similar  state  of  activity  shown  by  the  minimum 
of  the  sun  spots.  The  type  of  corona  corresponding  to  this  state  is  now 
well  ascertained. 

The  success  of  our  expedition  was  due  to  the  faithful  aid  which  its 
members  gave.  All  were  volunteers  and  were  at  their  own  charges  for  per- 
sonal expenses.  This  is  the  fifth  eclipse  expedition  of  which  I  have  been  a 
member,  and  will  remain  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  successful. 

WiNSLow  Upton. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my 
annual  report. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  many  changes,  some  of  them 
important  and  far-reaching,  nearly  all  of  them  I  hope,  in  the 
line  of  our  best  traditions  and  our  genuine  development  as  a 
University.  The  changes  in  architecture  are  immediately 
apparent  as  one  approaches  the  campus;  the  changes  in 
academic  policy  are  so  subtle  and  interdependent  that  pro- 
longed study  is  needed  to  comprehend  their  import  and 
probable  result. 

The  Corporation  have  lost  by  death  two  valued  and 
efficient  members,  one  a  trustee  and  the  other  a  fellow — 
Rev.  Moses  H.  Bixby,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Durfee,  LL. 
D.  This  is  not  the  place  to  sketch  even  in  outline  their 
noble  lives.  But  each  of  them  left  his  imprint  on  the  city 
and  on  the  University.  Dr.  Bixby  was  a  trustee  for  many 
years,  a  member  of  our  library  committee  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  a  steadfast  devoted  worker  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Scores  of  young  men  owe  their  ambition  for  study 
to  his  words,  and  hundreds  of  students  have  conquered  their 
difficulties  because  of  his  encouragement  and  friendship. 
If  he  did  not  always  accept  or  desire  prominence  on  academic 
occasions,  we  had  his  sympathy  and  loyal  cooperation 
throughout  his  entire  ministry  in  Providence.  No  pastor  in 
the  city  has  known  personally  a  larger  number  of  our  students 
in  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Judge  Durfee  has  been  so  well  known  a  presence  in  our 
streets  and  in  our  University  halls,  that  we  cannot  realize  his 
departure.  With  the  modesty  of  true  learning,  the  quietness 
of  assured  conviction,  the  patience 'of  ripened  years,  he 
walked  in  and  out  among  us,  a  revered  counsellor  and  con- 
stant friend.  As  a  Fellow  of  the  University  he  brought 
judicial  dignity  and  poise  to  the  office,  and  wide  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  literature  and  art.  We  rejoice  that  so  much 
of  his  thought  is  preserved  on  the  printed  page,  to  show  to 
others  what  we  always  saw  —  the  lucidity  of  his  mind  and  the 
beauty  of  his  character. 

It  has  been  some  years  since  any  professor  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity has  died  at  his  post ;  and  the  departure  of  Professor 
Alonzo  Williams,  though  not  without  warning,  came  as  a 
shock  to  us  all.  The  events  of  his  varied  life  will  be  found  in 
the  necrology  for  the  year,  but  his  service  to  the  University 
cannot  be  adequately  recorded  anywhere.  A  true  son  of 
Rhode  Island,  he  made  his  way  through  obstacles  which 
would  have  appalled  most  students,  until  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  department  of  the  Germanic  languages  and 
literatures  in  Brown  University.  His  ceaseless  toil  and 
indomitable  energy  won  him  his  position  as  a  scholar,  and 
brought  the  University  many  benefits.  Through  his  efforts 
Mr.  Hezekiah  Conant  of  Pawtucket  came  to  see  the  needs  of 
our  German  department,  and  the  Conant  Library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  probably  unsurpassed  as  a  departmental 
library  in  American  universities,  is  a  monument  both  to  the 
donor  and  to  the  teacher.  Through  Professor  Williams' 
zeal  the  Grand  Army  Fellowship  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  established  in  the  University  and  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  value  in  our  graduate  work.  Professor  Williams' 
early  interest  in  our  graduate  instruction  never  flagged,  and 
to  that  instruction  he  devoted  constant  thought  and  care. 
His  military  bearing,  his  intensity  of  conviction  and  expres- 
sion, his  energy  in  study,  made  him  a  striking  figure  on  our 
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campus,  and  his  influence  will  last  for  many  a  decade  in  our 
University  life.  While  not  prepared  to  nominate  a  successor 
to  the  position  held  by  Professor  Williams,  I  recommend  to 
you  the  promotion  of  Assistant  Professor  Asa  C.  Crowell  to 
become  Associate  Professor  in  the  Germanic  department.  I 
also  recommend  that  Mr.  J.  B.  E.  Jonas,  Ph.  D.,  now  Instruc- 
tor in  German  in  Purdee  University  and  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  be  appointed  Assistant  Professor  in  the  same 
department. 

Three  of  our  professors  have  resigned  toj  accept  other 
positions — one  an  executive  and  the  other  two  academic 
positions.  Each  of  these  men  came  to  Brown  comparatively 
unknown,  acquired  here  his  standing  in  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship, and  will  carry  something  of  the  "Brown  idea"  into 
other  institutions.  We  feel  pardonable  pride  in  being  able 
to  take  young  men  fresh  from  their  studies,  and  send  them 
forth  after  a  few  years  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  The 
secret  of  this  is  perhaps  the  absolute  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  which  all  our  faculty  enjoy,  and  the  eager 
devotion  to  study  which  prevails  among  us.  We  rejoice 
that  these  teachers  were  able  to  give  us  the  years  of  early 
enthusiasm  and  vitality,  the  years  when  undergraduate  work 
seems  supremely  important. 

Professor  John  Franklin  Jameson  has  by  his  thirteen  years 
of  work  in  the  chair  of  History  done  great  service,  not  only 
to  our  University,  but  to  historical  scholarship.  His 
students  have  been  enthusiastic,  and  have  acquired  an 
insight  into  modern  methods  of  study  that  they  can  never 
lose.  He  has  been  a  true  successor  to  a  notable  series  of 
teachers — Gammell,  Diman  and  Andrews.  As  his  successor 
the  Executive  Committee  recommend  the  appointment  of 
William  MacDonald,  Ph.  D.,  now  Professor  of  History  and 
Political  Science  in  Bowdoin  College.  Professor  MacDonald 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1892.  He  taught  in 
the  University  of  Kansas  before  assuming  the  chair  at 
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Bowdoin.  By  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Archives  Commission,  by  his  contributions  to  the  New  York 
*'  Nation,"  and  by  his  collected  *•  Documents  in  American 
History,"  he  has  already  acquired  large  influence  in  his 
department.  He  comes  to  us  at  the  time  when  our  resources 
for  the  study  of  American  History  are  to  be  vastly  enlarged, 
and  under  his  leadership  we  may  expect  constant  advance. 

Prof.  Hermon  Carey  Bumpus  has  resigned  as  head  of  our 
Biological  Department  to  accept  a  position  now  known  as 
that  of  "Secretary  to  the  President"  in  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  His  enthusiasm  and  devotion, 
manifested  for  ten  years  among  us,  have  built  up  his  depart- 
ment from  zero  to  its  present  dimensions,  and  have  made  it 
a  power  in  the  University.  It  will  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  us  to  have  so  loyal  an  alumnus  and  friend  in  the  great 
metropolitan  museum,  and  he  will  be  a  frequent  lecturer  to 
our  students  in  coming  years.  As  his  successor  we  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  Albert  Davis  Mead,  Ph.  D.,  who 
has  been  the  associate  of  Prof.  Bumpus  for  several  years. 
Since  taking  his  A.  M.  at  Brown  University  in  1891,  Dr. 
Mead  has  shown  unflagging  energy  in  biological  study.  By 
his  recognized  scholarship  and  by  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  department,  he  is  well  qualified  to 
follow  his  former  teacher.  Professors  Mead,  Tower,  and 
Gorham  have  worked  in  rare  harmony,  and 'our  courses  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  medicine  are  quite  unique.  Many 
medical  schools  are  unable  to  offer  what  we  can  offer  in 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Our  students  are 
rapidly  coming  to  have  the  same  high  reputation  in  eastern 
medical  schools  which  Brown  students  have  always  possessed 
in  the  law  schools.  The  retirement  of  Miss  Ada  Geneva 
Wing  from  her  work  in  the  department  of  biology  is  regret- 
ted by  us  all.  Duty  to  her  own  family  has  made  the  step 
necessary.  She  has  done  an  excellent  and  lasting  work,  and 
our  best  wishes  follow  her.  The  classes  she  taught  have  been 
assumed  by  the  other  members  of  the  department  of  Biology. 
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Prof.  Charles  Foster  Kent,  who  returns  next  year  to  his 
Alma  Mater,  Yale  University,  has  built  up  here  a  strong 
department  of  Biblical  Literature,  which  was  described  at 
some  length  in  my  last  annual  report.  He  carries  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  many  friends.  His  successor  will  be,  with 
your  approval,  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  now  professor 
in  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  Prof.  Fowler  gjraduated 
from  Yale  in  1890,  where  he  took  his  Ph.  D.  in  1896.  He 
was  for  a  time  secretary  of  the  Yale  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  instructor  in  the  University.  He  began  his 
work  at  Knox  College,  where  he  gave  instruction  in  Philosophy 
as  well  as  in  Biblical  Literature.  It  is  believed  that  his  hori- 
zon in  philosophy,  together  with  his  special  training  in  the 
Semitic  languages,  and  his  interest  in  the  religious  life  of 
students,  qualify  him  to  continue  and  to  enlarge  the  depart- 
ment to  which  he  comes. 

One  of  our  most  important  steps  this  year  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity of  the  class  of  1882,  to  a  full  professorship  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Education."  (We  shall  avoid  henceforth  the 
uncouth  and  pedantic  term  "  Pedagogy  ") .  Mr.  Jacobs  began 
his  career  as  teacher  in  the  Providence  High  Schools  in  1883. 
In  1897  he  became  principal  of  the  Hope  St.  High  School, 
which,  in  its  teaching  staff,  its  equipment  and  its  standards, 
has  become  one  of  the  best  schools  in  New  England.  But 
not  content  with  routine  administration,  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
constantly  devoted  much  study  to  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. Recently  he  has  been  visiting  the  departments  of 
Education  in  our  leading  universities,  and  he  has  leave  of 
absence  during  the  first  term  of  next  year  in  order  to  inspect 
at  first  hand  the  schools  of  France  and  Germany. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  recently  authorized  me  to 
sign  a  significant  agreement  between  the  University  and  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Providence,  a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  submitted.*    By  this  agreement  a  certain 

*S«e  Appendix. 
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number  of  g^raduate  students  are  annually  appointed 
"  student  teachers "  in  the  High  Schools  of  the  city,  each 
one  to  receive  from  the  city  (as  is  now  the  case)  four 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  Each  of  these  student  teachers  is 
to  teach  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  week  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  "  supervising  teacher."  Other 
student  teachers  will  be  appointed  to  serve  without 
compensation.  Provision  will  be  made  for  extending  the 
system  into  our  grammar  schools,  as  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  our  grammar  schools  need  college  graduates  not  only 
for  principals  but  for  teachers.  Finally,  Mr.  Jacobs  is  made 
Director  of  the  Training  Department "  in  our  city  schools, 
and  all  student  teachers  will  do  their  work  under  his 
direction.  The  scheme  thus  outlined  is  the  product  of  years 
of  experiment,  and  has  been  so  carefully  guarded  as  to  be 
of  great  advantage  to  both  the  University  and  the  city.  It  is 
of  advantage  to  the  University,  in  that  when  we  recommend 
our  graduates  to  teaching  positions  we  shall  recommend  men 
and  women  who  have  had  practical  experience  in  some  of 
the  best  schools  of  the  country.  It  is  of  advantage  to  the 
city,  in  that  the  educational  authorities  can  watch  our 
would-be  teachers  during  their  initiation,  can  select  the  most 
efficient  and  promising,  and  save  our  city  schools  from  being 
made  a  field  of  experiment  by  teachers  supplied  with 
educational  theory  but  destitute  of  actual  experience.  In 
order  to  perform  her  part  of  this  agreement,  Brown  University 
will  lay,  henceforth,  special  emphasis  on  the  applications  of 
philosophy  to  education.  The  department  of  Psychology  is 
preparing  a  new  course  for  this  object,  while  the  department 
of  Education,  commanding  now  the  entire  time  of  Mr. 
Jacobs,  will  rapidly  develop. 

In  this  connection  much  must  be  done  in  the  way  of 
visiting  our  secondary  schools.  The  only  bond  between  us 
and  some  of  our  preparatory  schools  at  the  present  time 
consists  in  the  entrance  examination  papers  or  certificates. 
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There  is  little  vital  communication,  little  conference  on 
critical  questions,  sometimes  no  common  ideal.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  schools  may  criticise  the  University  and 
the  University  may  criticise  the  schools,  but  true  progress  is 
impossible.  Henceforth  our  department  of  Education  will 
be  expected  to  establish  vital  relations  with  the  schools 
within  a  certain  radius,  and  all  our  faculty  will  be  encouraged 
to  visit  some  secondary  schools  in  the  course  of  each  year. 
Our  University,  which  has  recently  seen  two  women,  bearing 
its  degree,  summoned  to  the  presidency  of  two  New  England 
colleges,  and  which  has  its  graduates  at  the  head  of  three 
such  institutions  as  the  University  of  Michigan,  the  University 
of  Nebraska  and  the  University  of  California,  can  never  lay 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their 
noble  task. 

Our  department  of  Chemistry  has  been  strengthened  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  appointment  of  John  Emery  Bucher,  Ph. 
D.,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Professor 
Bucher  was  graduated  at  Lehigh  University  in  1891  and  took 
his  Ph.  D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1894.  He  was  instructor  in 
Tufts  College,  1894-97,  and  Associate  Professor  in  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Agriculture,  1897-1901.  His  coming  will 
enable  us  to  develop  our  work  along  lines  of  research,  and 
prolong  it  into  graduate  courses.  No  department  is  richer 
in  application  to  modern  life  than  Chemistry,  and  Professor 
Appleton,  the  head  of  the  department,  is  eager  to  have  these 
possibilities  realized.  Mr.  E.  E.  Calder,  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  who  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year 
from  the  department,  have  worked  long  and  faithfully  with 
slender  equipment,  and  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  their 
fidelity.  Their  places  will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
George  Freeman  Parmenter,  Sc.  B.,  and  Norman  Armin 
Dubois,  Sc.  B.,  as  Instructors  in  Chemistry. 

To  enlarge  our  laboratory  for  the  new  courses,  three  new 
rooms  are  now  being  thoroughly  equipped  with  apparatus  of 
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the  most  approved  kind,  and  thus  a  very  substantial  additioa 
will  be  made  to  our  resources  for  teaching  Chemistry. 

The  department  of  Rhetoric  during  the  year  has  been 
temporarily  united  with  the  department  of  English  Litera- 
ture, and  both  have  been  in  charge  of  Professor  Bronson. 
The  arrangement  has  been  satisfactory,  though  imposing  on 
Professor  Bronson  a  double  burden.  His  work,  however, 
for  next  year  will  be  materially  lightened  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lindsay  Todd  Damon,  instructor  in  English  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  Associate  Professor  of  English 
in  Brown  University.  Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1 894,  Mr. 
Damon  was  instructor  in  English  in  that  University  from  1894 
to  1896.  Since  the  latter  year  he  has  been  instructor  in 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  One  year  of  this 
time  he  has  spent  in  European  study,  mainly  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  He  has  published  a  useful  text-book  in 
Rhetoric  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Herrick  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  George  Wyllys  Benedict,  Ph.  D., 
whose  good  work  in  the  department  has  been  recognized  by 
all,  I  recommend  for  appointment  as  Assistant  Professor  in 
English. 

Mr.  Whipple  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Starr  both  retire  from  the 
English  department  this  year,  after  rendering  most  excellent 
service,  and  their  places  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Latham, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  instructor  in  Rhetoric,  and 
by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  J.  Harper  Chase  and  Mr.  F.  W.  C. 
Hersey  to  the  position  of  instructors  in  English. 

The  vexed  problem  of  proper  training  in  public  speaking 
is  receiving  solution  among  us  in  the  successful  work  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Crosby,  Jr.,  whom  I  recommend  for  appointment  as 
Assistant  Professor  in  English  and  Public  Speaking.  The 
old  time  instructor  in  elocution"  has  had  his  day,  and  I 
hope  will  soon  vanish  from  the  American  College.  The 
mouthings  and  posings  and  elaborate  artificialities  of  the 
past  have  often  made  direct  and  manly  speech  impossible, 
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and  have  brought  "oratory"  into  disrepute.  But  Mr. 
Crosby  adds  to  thorough  dramatic  training  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  a  teacher  of  English  Literature,  and  will,  I 
trust,  lead  our  students  into  a  new  ideal  of  college  public 
speaking.  Our  courses  in  debate  have  for  some  years  been 
very  valuable,  and  the  volunteer  debating  teams  organized 
by  the  students  have  won  notable  victories  on  the  inter- 
collegiate arena. 

In  the  department  of  Political  Economy  our  work  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  proposed  appointment  of  Allen  Her- 
bert Willett,  Ph.  D.,  as  instructor.  Since  graduating  from 
Brown  University  in  1886,  Mr.  Willett  has  had  large  experi- 
ence in  teaching,  and  has  recently  taken  his  advanced  degree 
at  Columbia  University.  No  departments  in  modern  uni- 
versity life  are  more  eagerly  sought  by  students  than  those  of 
Political  Economy  and  of  Social  and  Political  Science.  We 
shall  now  have  four  members  of  our  faculty  giving  their  entire 
time  to  these  subjects,  and  working  together  in  absolute 
harmony.  The  result  is  a  series  of  courses  of  great  value. 
An  institution  which  numbers  among  its  graduates  a  Henry 
Wheaton,  a  Richard  Olney,  and  a  John  Hay  can  never 
neglect  the  study  of  human  society,  of  economic  principles, 
and  of  national  and  international  law.  Through  the  repeated 
gifts  of  Mr.  William  Vail  Kellen  to  our  University  Library, 
to  which  he  has  added  largely  this  year,  we  have  already  a 
rare  collection  of  books  on  international  law,  which  I  hope 
may  some  day  become  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  full 
professorship  in  that  department. 

Other  promotions  and  appointments  recommended  in  our 
faculty  are :  Assistant  Professor  Ralph  Winfred  Tower  to 
become  Associate  Professor  of  Chemical  Physiology; 
Assistant  Professor  Frederick  Poole  Gorham  to  become 
Associate  Professor  of  Biology ;  Instructor  William  Herbert 
Kenerson  to  become  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing  and 
Engineering;  Max  Merrill  Miller  to  become  Instructor  in 
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Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering ;  Harvey  Nathaniel  Davis 
to  become  Instructor  in  Mathematics;  Frank  Thurston 
Hallett  to  become  Instructor  in  Greek ;  Leonard  Worcester 
Williams  to  become  Instructor  in  Comparative  Anatomy; 
John  Smith  Shippee  to  become  Instructor  in  Latin ;  Ernest 
Townsend  Williamson  to  become  Instructor  in  English; 
Thurston  Mason  Phetteplace  to  become  Instructor  in 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

One  of  the  saddest  of  the  year's  events  was  the  sudden 
and  tragic  death  of  Clarence  David  Wood,  Instructor  in 
English,  Mr.  Wood  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  of 
cheerful  and  kindly  temperament,  and  rare  devotion  to  his 
task.  His  capacity  for  friendship  was  unusual.  As  the 
symptoms  of  overwork  appeared,  we  urged  him  to  prolong 
his  mid-winter  vacation  beyond  the  opening  of  the  term,  and 
made  arrangements  to  lighten  his  work  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  But  his  extreme  conscientiousness  would  not  allow 
him  to  rest,  and  the  end  soon  came.  He  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  a  bright  and  useful  career. 

The  needs  of  our  library  were  so  thoroughly  presented 
one  year  ago,  that  I  need  not  repeat  them,  except  to  say 
that  they  are  scarcely  diminished  by  the  palliative  measures 
we  have  taken.  The  building  is  deplorably  crowded,  and 
the  damage  suffered  each  summer  by  the  storage  of  valuable 
books  in  a  damp  basement  is  very  great.  Some  relief  is 
imperative.  Our  small  general  library  fund  is  entirely  con- 
sumed in  the  subscriptions  to  necessary  periodicals  and  in 
binding,  leaving  the  greater  number  of  our  departments  with 
no  means  to  purchase  new  books  during  the  year.  Many  pro- 
fessors have  been  obliged  during  the  year  to  buy  books  which 
they  could  not  afford,  because  the  library  could  not  buy  them. 
In  no  way  could  our  alumni  and  friends  now  aid  us  more 
effectively  than  by  additions  to  our  library  funds.  Two  such 
funds  have  been  established  during  the  year  :  the  "  Frank 
Levi  Trimble  Fund,"  and  the  "  James  Tucker  Jr.  Fund." 
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Chancellor  William  Goddard,  in  addition  to  his  generous  gift 
toward  our  second  million,  gave  one  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  books  to  be  added  to  our  Harris  Collection  of 
American  Poetry." 

Miss  Goodale  and  Miss  Metcalf  of  our  Library  staff 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  their  fidelity  and  zeal  our 
library  is  greatly  indebted.  Their  places  will  be  filled  if  you 
approve,  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Hortense  Webster,  of 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  as  Head  Cataloguer,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Tucker  as  Reference  Librarian.  Until  Miss  Webster  can 
assume  her  duties  on  January  i,  1902,  her  place  will  be  filled 
by  Miss  Henrietta  R.  Palmer. 

The  resignation  of  Prof.  Winslow  Upton  from  the  office  of 
Dean  has  caused  us  deep  regret.  With  no  precedents  to 
follow,  he  showed  such  grasp  of  the  various  problems  of  our 
University  life,  such  insight  and  devotion,  and  such  fairness 
of  mind  and  temper,  as  to  make  the  office  one  of  importance  in 
all  our  future.  He  retires  simply  because  his  physical  strength 
proved  insufficient  to  carry  his  work  as  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy, Director  of  the  Ladd  Observatory,  and  Dean.  As  his 
successor,  I  recommend  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  Ph.  D.,  who  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1 893 ,  and  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

The  movement  for  the  increase  of  the  Brown  University 
endowment,  which  began  on  January  26th,  1898,  has  been 
successfully  carried  through  during  the  past  year,  and  we 
were  able  to  announce  at  Commencement  that  the  two 
million  dollars — the  first  million  entirely  in  money,  the 
second  million  in  money  or  its  equivalent — had  been  pledged 
to  the  University.  The  fruition  of  our  hopes  has  thus  come 
sooner  than  we  expected,  and  is  a  cause  for  just  congrat- 
ulation. The  swift  completion  of  the  movement  is  due  to 
the  great  gift  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  probably 
the  finest  collection  of  Americana  in  existence.  For  many 
years  this  rare  library  has  been  growing  up  in  the  city  of 
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Providence,  better  known  possibly  in  Europe  than  in 
America,  but  known  to  all  students  of  American  history  as  a 
collection  of  priceless  value.*     The  late  lamented  owner, 
John  Nicholas  Brown,  receiving  the  library  from  his  father, 
had  sedulously  cared  for  and  enlarged  it,  and  was  about  to 
erect  a  suitable  building  for  its  housing  when  his  summons 
came.    By  the  twenty-second  clause  of  his  will,  the  library, 
together  with  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  permanent 
endowment,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  a  building,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  with  full  power  as  to  its  permanent  disposition. 
These  trustees,  after  mature  consideration,  decided  that  the 
Library  should  go  to  the  University  which  bears  the  family 
name,  and  in  whose  halls  the  owner  received  his  education. 
When  we  consider  the  gifts  to  our  University  of  Nicholas 
Brown,  aggregating  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
the  beautiful  library  building  erected  twenty  years  ago  at  a 
cost  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  John 
Carter  Brown,  and  this  great  bequest  of  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
whose  value  in  books,  endowment,  and  building  is  more  than 
one  million  dollars,  we  see  that  few  families  in  America  have 
done  as  much  for  education  as  the  one  for  whom  the 
University  is  named.    It  will  be  our  endeavor  through  all 
coming  time  to  preserve  the  memorial  features  of  this 
library,  and  yet  render  its  treasures  accessible  to  mature  and 
qualified  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  city  of 
Providence  which,  in  addition  to  our  general  University 
Library  (containing  its  noted  Collection  of  American  Poetry), 
possesses  a  noble  Public  Library,  the   Library  of  the 
Providence  Athenaeum,  the  collection  of   the  Historical 
Society,  the  State  Law  Library,   and  several  unusually 
valuable  private  collections,  is  now  obviously  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  country  for  the  study  of  American  History  or 
American  Literature. 

•For  description  of  the  library,  see  Appendix. 
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But  this  grreat  increase  in  the  resources  of  Brown  University 
must  not  lead  us  to  indulge  in  premature  rejoicings  or 
unwarranted  hopes.  Owing  chiefly  to  delays  in  settlement 
of  estates  from  which  we  received  bequests,  not  more  than 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  our  first  million  is 
yet  paid  in,  and  much  of  this  is  only  just  now  beginning  to 
draw  interest.  Our  income  cannot  possibly  meet  our 
expenses  for  the  coming  year,  and  the  story  of  the  annual 
deficit  is  not  yet  ended.  The  entire  income  of  the  first 
million  is  needed  to  support  the  work  we  already  had  in 
hand,  while  most  of  the  income  of  the  second  million  must 
be  devoted,  as  explained  above,  to  a  specific  purpose,  and  is 
not  available  for  current  expenditure.  We  have  been  saved 
from  imminent  disaster,  but  we  are  not  yet  able  to  provide 
for  the  urgent  demands  of  every  day.  Every  one  of  our 
twenty-four  departments  of  instruction  is  urgently  calling  for 
new  apparatus  or  equipment,  and  to  refuse  it  is  to  cripple 
our  Faculty  in  their  work  and  deprive  our  students  of  their 
opportunity.  The  real  movement  for  the  endowment  of 
Brown  University  is  only  just  begun.  It  must  last  while  the 
work  lasts.  When  our  Alma  Mater  ceases  to  call  for  aid, 
she  will  have  ceased  to  deserve  it.  Every  graduating  student 
should  go  forth  from  our  halls  pledged  to  life-long  support  of 
the  University ;  and  pride  in  her  past  and  hope  for  her 
future  should  join  in  swelling  year  by  year  the  tide  of 
devotion  which  already  rises  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  loyal 
alumni.  We  should  have  a  sentiment  so  strong  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  any  alumnus  to  make  his  will  without 
remembering  Brown.  To  join  one's  self  in  sympathy  and 
effort  and  gift  to  a  growing  University  is  one  of  the  surest 
paths  to  a  happy  immortality  in  the  memory  of  mankind. 
The  names  of  about  one  thousand  contributors  to  our  two 
million  dollars  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's  reports  for 
the  years  1901  and  1902.  The  many  small  gifts  have  been 
deeply  appreciated,  as  they  have  come  from  warm  and 
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devoted  friends.  But  the  entire  movement  would  have  been 
impossible  apart  from  the  support  of  our  loyal  alumnus,  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Through  his  interest  have  come 
to  us  his  father's  two  notable  gifts,  which  alike  by  their 
munificence  and  their  wise  method  have  accomplished  so 
much  for  Brown  University. 

During  the  year  the  Van  Wickle  Memorial  Gates  have  been 
completed  and  have,  by  their  dignity  and  beauty,  elicited 
general  approval.  Indeed  it  has  often  been  said  that  their 
adaptation  to  the  site  makes  them  look  as  if  they  grew 
there."  The  Administration  Building  is  rising  on  the  oppo- 
site corner  and  will  be  ready  for  dedication  at  the  next 
Commencement.  The  lower  story  will  be  entirely  occupied 
by  the  offices  of  Administration.  The  upper  story  will  con- 
tain a  large  room,  suitable  for  Faculty  and  Corporation 
meetings,  and  smaller  rooms  to  be  occupied  as  a  Seminary 
by  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Education.  In 
design  and  color  the  building  closely  follows  the  gates,  so  as 
to  constitute  an  architectural  unity.  Taken  together,  they 
form  a  striking  addition  to  our  group  of  buildings  and  a 
fitting  memorial  to  Augustus  Stout  Van  Wickle  of  the  class 
of  '76. 

The  new  President's  House  is  now  nearly  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  will  be  at  the  same  time  suitable  for  the  uses 
of  a  family  and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  of  the 
University.  I  wish  heartily  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
generosity  of  the  Corporation  in  making  such  complete 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  executive.  Never  from  any 
body  of  men  have  I  received  more  thoughtful  kindness.  But 
this  house  was  not  built  for  any  one  family.  It  was  built  for  the 
University,  and  must  ever  be  used  in  its  service. 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  resources  of  our  departments  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  have  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  building  of  an  addition  to  the  Chemical  Laboratory 
(now  Rogers  Hall),  whereby  we  have  secured  a  spacious 
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weli-lighted  drawing-room,  with  offices  for  professors,  and  a 
library  immediately  accessible  to  the  students.  Seldom  can 
so  small  a  change  in  a  building  produce  so  large  results. 
The  present  industrial  development  of  this  country  means  an 
increasing  demand  for  thorough  instruction  leading  to  degrees 
in  Engineering.  While  we  have  not  as  yet  the  large  equip- 
ment possessed  by  a  few  great  technical  schools,  we  have 
the  compensating  advantage  of  that  personal  attention  to 
students  which  small  classes  make  possible,  and  we  have  the 
great  advantage  of  offering  engineering  students  the  diverse 
interests  and  broad  horizon  of  a  genuine  college  life. 

The  two  houses  on  George  Street  known  as    Messer  "  and 

Howell "  are  still  occupied  as  dormitories,  but  their  dilapi- 
dated condition  makes  some  change  imperative.  They  should 
soon  be  removed,  to  make  way  either  for  a  new  and 
thoroughly  modern  dormitory,  or  for  some  other  building 
needed  by  the  University. 

These  and  other  changes  render  it  necessary  to  have  some 
definite  plan  for  the  architectural  future  of  Brown.  Our 
present  buildings  were  obviously  erected  without  any  reference 
to  a  general  scheme  of  development,  and  represent  every 
period  in  architectural  history — the  Greek  temple  reappearing 
in  Manning  Hall,  the  Norman  arch  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall, 
the  Gothic  window  in  our  Library,  and  the  finest  type  of  the 
old  Colonial  style  in  Hope  College.  This  heterogeneousness, 
which  we  share  with  most  New  England  colleges,  is  certainly 
picturesque,  and  the  ensemble,  softened  by  time,  is  not  un- 
pleasing.  But  it  is  now  time  for  some  definite  plan  of 
architectural  development.  As  preliminary  to  this  Mr.  F.  L. 
Olmsted  Jr.  has,  during  the  past  year,  made  a  careful  survey 
of  Lincoln  Field  and  prepared  plans  for  its  grading  and  the 
location  of  future  buildings. 

Certain  new  buildings  are  greatly  needed  today.  We  are 
still  waiting  for  the  gift  of  a  Biological  Laboratory,  which 
shall  replace  our  overcrowded  and  ill-adapted  Rhode  Island 
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Hall.    We  need  a  University  Chapel  which  shall  be  reserved 
for  religious  services  and  academic  functions.    We  need  a 
Psychological  Laboratory  and  lecture  room,  suited  to  the 
experimental  methods  of  modem  psychology.    It  is  possible 
that  this  might  be  provided  in  a  wing  or  section  of  the  pro- 
posed Biological  building.    We  need  a  large  building  devoted 
solely  to  recitation  and  lecture  rooms.    Some  of  our  lecture 
rooms  are  now  used  by  five  successive  classes  in  one  morning 
— and  the  resulting  exhaustion  of  oxygen  can  be  imagined. 
A  larger  number  of  recitation  rooms  would  relieve  this  con- 
gestion and  suffocation.    There  should  be  an  entire  separation 
of  dormitory  life  from  academic  life — no  sleeping  rooms 
being  allowed  in  recitation  buildings,  and  no  recitations  being 
allowed  in  dormitories.    The  lack  most  keenly  felt  by  our 
students  today  is  that  of  a  building  in  some  central  location 
devoted  to  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the  student  body 
— a  building  with  reading  rooms,  reception  rooms,  class  rooms, 
rooms  for  various  college  organizations,  and  a  hall  for  social 
and  religious  meetings — a  building  which  shall  be  the  fireside 
and  hearthstone  of  the  entire  student  life.    When  we  consider 
that  our  present  reading  room  is  bare  and  bam-like,  that  on 
the  whole  campus  there  is  not  a  room  in  which  we  can  prop- 
erly hold  a  reception  for  a  distinguished  guest  or  visitor,  that 
our  religious  meetings  are  forced  into  recitation  rooms  whose 
associations  may  or  may  not  be  delightful,  and  that  hundreds 
of  students  living  in  the  city  or  suburbs  have  now  no  place 
to  spend  an  hour  between  two  lectures,  we  see  that  we  have 
done  nothing  hitherto  to  house  those  student  activities  which 
fashion  character  and  conduct,  and  that  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  our  University  is  without  a  home.    Most  of  our 
leading  institutions  now  possess  such  a  building.    At  Yale  it 
is    Dwight  Hall,"  at  Cornell  it  is  "  Barnes  Hall,"  at  Williams 
it  is  called    Jesup  Hall,"  at  Harvard  the  "  Phillips  Brooks 
House."    Some  years  ago  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Brown  University  raised  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
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which  has  now  increased  to  eighteen  hundred  dollars, 
toward  such  a  building.  That  sum  should  serve  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  movement.  The  students  held  an  enthusi- 
astic mass  meeting  recently  and  heartily  endorsed  the  project. 
Several  thousand  dollars  can  doubtless  be  secured  among  the 
students  during  the  coming  year.  But  we  must  look  chiefly 
to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  Brown  for  the  sixty  thousand 
that  we  need.  The  matter  should  be  canvassed  at  all  our 
mid-winter  meetings,  and  with  faith  and  persistent  effort  we 
can 'obtain  what  we  so  much  desire. 

The  fund  formerly  known  as  the  "  Brown  Loyalty  Fund  " 
was  by  vote  of  the  Associated  Alumni  at  their  last  annual 
meeting  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  Brown  University  to 
be  known  henceforth  as  the  "  Brown  Alumni  Loan  Fund,"  and 
loaned  at  a  small  rate  of  interest  to  deserving  students  who 
may  be  in  need.  The  fund  when  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  amounted  to  $4,240.07.  During  the  year  loans 
have  been  made  to  nine  students  in  sums  of  from  fifty  dollars 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  this  resource 
has  enabled  some  to  remain  in  college  who  must  otherwise 
have  left. 

A  number  of  very  interesting  scholarships  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  University  during  the  past  year,  of  which  full 
notice  is  given  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  There  is  great  need 
of  more  funds  of  this  kind.  They  assist  at  the  same  time 
the  University  and  the  individual  student. 

At  the  Commencement  dinner  was  announced  the  gift  to 
the  University  of  Professor  Bailey's  herbarium,  containing 
over  six  thousand  specimens  and  representing  thirty  years  of 
labor.  This  valuable  collection  was  purchased  and  presented 
to  the  University  by  friends  of  Professor  Bailey. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Candace  Allen  for  a  portrait  of 
her  father,  the  late  Zechariah  Allen,  and  to  the  heirs  of  Mr. 
Allen  for  the  gift  of  two  collections,  one  of  ancient  arms  and 
armor,  and  the  other  of  ancient  coins.    These  collections  are 
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now  deposited  in  our  anthropological  museum  in  Rhode 
Island  Hall.  We  have  also  received  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Reuben  A.  Guild,  so  long  our  honored  Librarian.  This 
memorial  is  the  gift  of  the  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Guild. 

During  the  year  we  have  witnessed  the  formation  of  a 
section  of  our  Brown  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  among  the 
students  in  our  Women's  College.  We  have  also  seen  the 
establishment  in  the  University  of  a  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi — 
the  society  which  is  to  scientific  studies  what  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
is  to  the  humanities." 

During  the  year  a  very  successful  course  of  lectures  has 
been  delivered  by  Professor  Poland  at  Boston  University,  and 
another  by  Professor  Wilson  at  the  Naval  War  College,  in 
Newport.  We  encourage  our  Faculty  constantly  to 
contribute  thus  by  voice  and  pen  to  the  higher  life  of  the 
communities  around  them.  No  university  has  a  more 
devoted  and  more  truly  united  faculty  than  we  have.  It 
behooves  us  constantly  to  ask  how  we  can  recognize  this 
service  by  giving  them  more  leisure  for  personal  growth  and 
scholarly  research,  and  how  we  can  give  dignity  and 
permanence  to  their  position  in  the  community.  Since  the 
salaries  we  have  been  able  to  pay  are  not  large,  we  must  sec 
to  it  that  the  tenure  of  office  of  our  full  professors  is  secure, 
and  that  in  old  age  or  disability  they  shall  not  be  left 
without  resource.  The  man  who  has  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  Brown  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  her 
when  his  years  of  impaired  strength  are  at  hand.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  some  system  of  pensions  or  allowances, 
by  which  long  years  of  service  shall  be  recognized  when  the 
time  for  retirement  has  come.  Every  reason  which  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  pensions  in  the  army  and  navy  applies 
with  triple  force  to  college  professors.  It  is  indeed  said  that 
only  very  wealthy  institutions  can  afford  this.  But  I  doubt 
if  our  annual  expenditure  would  be  much  increased  by  such 
provision,  while  the  result  might  be  such  freedom  from 
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anxiety  and  such  undivided  devotion  to  university  work  as 
would  eventually  demonstrate  that  justice  is  true  economy. 

The  most  important  questions  that  have  come  before  our 
Faculty  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  those  relating  to 
the  requirements  for  admission,  and  to  the  courses  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Action  has  now  been 
taken  after  long  and  serious  discussion. 

As  regards  admission  to  the  University,  our  lines  have 
been  drawn  tighter.  The  numerical  growth  of  Brown  in 
recent  years  has  been  unprecedented  and  gratifying.  But 
sudden  growth  brings  its  own  problems.  The  time  has 
passed  when  our  chief  glory  should  be  in  our  size.  Better 
five  hundred  students  of  thorough  preparation  and  serious 
purpose  than  five  thousand  heterogeneous  individuals  who 
are  allowed  to  enter  college  for  the  sake  of  whatever  they 
may  happen  to  get  out  of  it.  Our  Faculty  have  adopted 
many  regulations  which  discourage  the  unfit  from  attempting 
the  college  course.  This  may  mean,  probably  will  mean,  a 
temporary  loss  in  numbers,  but  a  gain  in  service  to  the 
country.  We  have  carefully  pruned  our  list  of  accredited 
schools,  which  have  the  privilege  of  sending  students  to  Brown 
by  certificate.  Any  new  school  applying  for  the  privilege  is 
now  placed  on  our  list  for  one  year,  and  no  school  remains 
on  the  list  more  than  thfee  years  without  making  fresh 
application  and  undergoing  a  fresh  examination.  Our 
scholarships  are  now  offered  only  to  those  students  who 
attain  an  average  C  in  their  studies.  This  regulation  has 
cut  off  many  students  from  our  beneficiary  list.  Our 
Committee  on  Special  Students  now  usually  declines  to 
receive  as  a  special  student  any  person  who  has  failed  in 
attempting  to  enter  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  policy 
has  cut  down  the  number  of  our  special  students  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  sixty-two.  Non-resident  students  are 
no  longer  encouraged  to  attempt  work  for  the  higher 
degrees;   and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  soon  refuse 
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graduate  work  to  any  who  are  not  actually  and  constantly  in 
residence.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical 
or  Civil  Engineering  will  be  increased  after  the  present  year, 
and  will  apply  also  to  the  newly  established  course  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  will 
be  increased  for  students  entering  in  1903  or  after,  so  as  to 
be  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  many  other  ways  that  I  need  not  detail 
we  have  deliberately  risked  large  numerical  loss  in  pursuance 
of  our  chosen  policy.  We  trust  this  policy  will  commend 
itself  to  your  judgment. 

The  most  important  action  of  the  Faculty  is  their  vote, 
after  more  than  two  years  of  earnest  debate,  to  increase  the 
number  of  subjects  which  may  be  offered  by  students  enter- 
ing on  the  A.  B.  course.  By  a  decisive,  though  not  unanimous, 
vote,  the  Faculty  decided  to  allow  entering  students  to  pre- 
sent, if  they  choose,  only  one  ancient  language,  provided 
that  they  present  certain  clearly  defined  substitutes  for  the 
other.  After  a  certain  date,  therefore,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  for  a  student  matriculating  for  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
to  present  both  Latin  and  Greek,  but  he  may  present  in  lieu 
of  one  ancient  language  certain  combinations  of  modern 
languages,  sciences  and  mathematics.  This  action  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Fellows  in  September,  1901,  and  will 
go  into  effect  in  September,  1902.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  sketch  here  the  long  debate  by  which  this  conclusion  has 
been  reached.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  most  of  us  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  will  henceforth  stand  for  a  certain  standard  of  culture, 
rather  than  for  a  certain  set  of  studies,  and  this  culture,  we 
believe,  can  be  obtained  in  more  than  one  way.  We  make 
no  surrender  to  "  bread-and-butter  studies."  We  will  not 
lose  the  American  college  in  a  group  of  technical  or  pro- 
fessional schools.    We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  dis- 
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tinctively  classical  training  whose  method  is  established,  whose 
results  have  been  amply  demonstrated,  will  always  remain 
the  best  training  for  many  minds.  We  shall  introduce 
next  year  the  study  of  elementary  Greek  into  our  University, 
and  hope  that  many  may  thereby  enter  for  the  first  time 
into  our  classical  heritage.  We  shall  encourage  classical 
study  in  every  possible  way.  But  the  world  is  vastly  wider 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  instruments  of  culture 
more  varied.  Modern  languages  necessarily  occupy  more 
time  than  once,  English  is  now  of  prime  importance,  and 
science  furnishes  an  indispensable  factor  in  modern  culture. 
These  new  subjects  must  be  recognized  in  any  scheme  of 
"  liberal "  study.  But  we  have  so  guarded  this  change  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  lowering  our  standard  of  admission, 
and  we  insist  that  the  substitutes  for  Greek  (or  Latin)  shall 
be  largely  in  language,  and  that  such  languages  shall  be 
continued  in  the  college  course. 

These  new  requirements  for  entrance  have  made  necessary 
considerable  revision  of  the  curriculum.  Without  definitely 
adopting  a  "  group  system,"  we  are  endeavoring  to  see  that 
some  sequence  in  electives  shall  be  preserved,  and  that  no 
realm  of  modern  culture  shall  be  entirely  ignored  by  a  student 
who  receives  the  diploma  of  Brown  University.  The  com- 
plicated problems  involved  in  any  revision  of  college  courses 
have  received  the  long  and  patient  consideration  of  the 
Faculty,  and  the  results  of  their  work  will  soon  be  made 
public. 

The  courses  in  Military  Tactics  and  Military  Drill, 
formerly  required  of  all  students,  have  not  been  offered  for 
several  years,  and  the  arms  loaned  to  us  by  the  United  States 
Government  have  recently  been  returned  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. In  my  opinion  compulsory  military  drill  is  an  excel- 
lent discipline  for  boys  in  secondary  schools,  but  is  rarely  of 
benefit  to  men  of  college  age.  In  fact,  the  University  ideal 
of  freedom,  self-government  and  self-direction  as  the  goal  of 
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effort  is  quite  distinct  from  the  military  ideal  of  obedience  to 
authority.  As  an  elective  under  a  competent  teacher,  the 
study  of  military  tactics  might  be  exceedingly  useful.  As  a 
requirement  for  all  students  it  will  not  again  be  attempted. 

The  religious  life  of  the  University  is  growingly  satisfactory. 
Brown's  foundations  were  laid  deep  in  the  Christian  faith,  and 
we  should  be  unworthy  of  our  predecessors  if  we  did  not 
steadily  insist  that  the  irreligious  man  is  but  a  fragment  of  the 
true  man,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  no 
substitute  for  character.  The  type  of  religious  effort  in  our 
University  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  sane  and  wholesome. 
Nowhere  is  there  less  of  cant  and  sentimentalism,  nowhere  a 
more  candid,  simple,  straight-forward  kind  of  Christian  living. 
The  students  who  lead  in  Christian  work  are  often 
acknowledged  leaders  also  in  scholarship,  in  athletics,  and  in 
the  various  student  activities.  All  our  colleges  suffer  today  to 
some  extent  through  the  fact  that  unworthy  or  inefficient  men 
are  frequently  induced  to  study  for  the  ministry  by  the  promise 
of  beneficiary  aid  held  out  by  various  eleemosynary  societies. 
As  long  as  these  societies  continue  to  aid  men  whom  they 
have  never  seen,  on  the  basis  of  written  recommendations 
easily  obtained,  they  will  attract  to  their  beneficiary  list  the 
least  promising  students.  If  these  societies,  whose  purpose 
is  noble  and  laudable,  would  place  their  funds  in  the  care  of 
certain  educational  institutions,  to  be  loaned  to  students  of 
high  rank  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  to  be  paid  to  them  in 
return  for  honorable  service,  or  if  the  societies  would  them- 
selves award  their  funds  only  as  prizes  for  high  attainment  or 
as  compensation  for  some  kind  of  work,  one  great  step 
would  be  taken  toward  deflecting  from  the  ministry  of  the 
church  our  defective  and  dependent  classes.  Indirectly  a 
great  benefit  would  result  in  the  type  of  religion  prevailing 
among  college  men. 

During  the  winter  months  a  series  of  Vesper  Services  was 
held  in  Sayles  Hall,  conducted  by  eminent  clergymen  from 
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various  parts  of  the  country.  The  success  of  these  services, 
as  regards  numbers  and  impression,  was  beyond  question. 
Seldom  have  so  eager  and  attentive  audiences  been  seen  in 
this  city  as  those  which  assembled  week  after  week,  many 
persons  coming  an  hour  before  the  time  for  beginning  the 
service.  On  some  occasions  many  students  were  obliged  to 
stand  during  the  service.  The  strong  messages  of  the 
preachers,  the  inspiring  music  of  our  chapel  choir,  and  the 
eager  throng  of  citizens  joining  in  the  service,  made  some  of 
those  Wednesday  afternoons  memorable  in  the  higher  life  of 
the  University. 

The  advance  of  our  Women's  College  during  the  year  has 
been  obvious  to  all.  Our  Dean,  Miss  Emery,  has  amply 
justified  the  faith  of  her  friends  and  the  bright  prophecies  of 
her  inauguration  day.  With  quiet  persistence  in  high  ideals 
of  scholarship,  with  grasp  on  administrative  detail,  with 
steady  resolve  that  the  students  shall  never  sacrifice  woman- 
hood to  erudition,  she  has  won  the  confidence  alike  of 
students  within  and  friends  without  the  College. 

The  opening  of  the  Slater  Memorial  Homestead  as  a  home 
for  a  portion  of  our  women  students  has  furnished  a  social 
centre  of  great  value.  This  fine  old  dwelling,  rich  in 
memory  and  tradition,  presented  to  us  by  Mrs.  Horatio 
Slater  of  Boston,  furnished  throughout  by  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Washburn  of  Wocester,  and  adorned  with  many  pictures  by 
Mr.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  of  Providence,  has  proved  in  some  ways 
an  ideal  home.  Every  room  is  filled,  and  already  there  is 
need  of  another  building  for  the  accommodation  of  more 
students. 

By  action  of  the  Dean  and  the  President  student-self- 
government,  in  matters  not  relating  to  study,  has  been 
established  in  the  Women's  College.  All  matters  purely 
academic  are  controlled  directly  by  the  faculty  of  the 
University,  precisely  as  among  the  men.  But  matters  of 
conduct,  etiquette,  etc.,  are  relegated  temporarily  to  the 
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Student  Government  Association.  So  far  the  arrangement 
has  proved  efficient  in  developing  self-reliance,  perception  of 
responsibility,  and  self-control. 

Our  Women's  College  cannot  too  often  acknowledge  the 
constant  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for 
the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women.  We  shall  never  forget 
their  sacrificing  labor  and  their  substantial  gifts  in  the  build- 
ing of  Pembroke  Hall.  Their  cooperation  has  been  steadily 
given  during  this  last  year.  The  endowment  of  $60,000 
which  the  College  has  recently  obtained  has  been  due  largely 
to  their  efforts.  The  names  of  the  donors  will  be  found,  with 
the  names  of  other  contributors  to  our  University  funds,  in 
the  Treasurer's  report.  But  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
gifts  made  during  the  year,  without  passing  through  the 
Treasurer's  hands,  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Lyon.  Her  numerous 
quiet  benefactions  impress  every  visitor  to  Pembroke  Hall. 

The  Women's  College  is  in  pressing  need  of  further  and 
adequate  endowment.  No  nobler  work  for  women  could 
be  done  in  this  region  than  to  provide  the  coUeg^e  with 
a  special  foundation  for  its  special  work.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  present  policy  of  **  coordinate  "  education  is 
no  mistake.  It  involves  for  our  men  and  women  students  a 
life  academically  identical,  but  socially  quite  distinct  It 
means  that  our  women  have  the  same  examinations  (at  the 
same  time  and  place),  the  same  standards,  the  same  libraries 
and  laboratories,  the  same  degrees,  the  same  teachers  (except 
the  Dean).  But  they  have,  in  all  save  a  few  extremely  small 
advanced  classes,  separate  lectures  and  recitations  in  their  own 
building,  thus  avoiding  all  the  problems  which,  in  New 
England  at  least,  are  necessarily  involved  in  co-education. 
The  two  New  England  Colleges  which  have  adopted  the 
co-educational  principle  are  considering  some  modification  of 
their  arrangements.  Indeed  such  problems  are  today  felt  to 
be  perplexing  far  outside  of  New  England.  One  western 
University  has  arbitrarily  limited  its  women  students  to  five 
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hundred.  Another,  founded  on  the  co-educational  principle, 
is  seriously  considering  making  the  necessary  class  divisions 
along  the  line  of  sex.  Co-education  is  indeed  more  econom- 
ical, and  on  this  ground  may  be  fully  justified  in  compara- 
tively new  communities.  Often  the  attempt  is  made  to  defend 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  natural  for  boys  and  girls  to  live 
together  in  the  school  as  in  the  family.  It  is  our  task,  how- 
ever, not  to  plan  for  children,  but  for  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  perhaps  sixteen  and  twenty-four,  and 
to  do  this  in  a  region  which  has  a  long  history  and  well- 
established  traditions.  To  force  in  this  longitude  young 
men  and  women  to  live  as  members  of  one  family,  when  they 
are  not  such,  is  the  blunder  which  nothing  but  economy,  i,  e. 
necessity,  can  justify.  The  constituency  of  Brown  does  not 
ask  for  any  such  policy. 

But  on  our  present  basis,  every  alumnus  and  friend  of 
Brown,  man  or  woman,  can  heartily  cooperate.  We  cannot 
conceive  the  coming  of  a  time  when  the  University  could  do 
without  its  Women's  College.  We  might  as  soon  do  without 
a  department  of  English  or  Latin.  The  college  is  not  an 
appendage  or  **  annex,"  it  is  a  department  of  the  University. 
To  it  our  alumni  are  sending  their  daughters,  and  from  it  go 
forth  women  who  will  have  powerful  influence  in  upbuilding 
the  entire  University.  No  longer  an  experiment,  the  college 
is  rapidly  becoming  not  only  an  offering  of  the  University  to 
the  education  of  women,  but  an  offering  of  hundreds  of 
mtelligent  women  towards  the  complete  realization  of  our 
University  ideals. 

In  all  this  work  we  have  had  the  invaluable  sympathy  and 
aid  of  the  Advisory  Council.  No  important  step  is  taken 
without  consulting  them.  Their  knowledge  of  educational 
progress  in  this  country,  their  wisdom  and  devotion  are 
constantly  manifest  in  the  results  achieved. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  some  closer  relation 
should  exist  between  Brown  University  and  the  Rhode  Island 
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School  of  Design.  The  School  of  Design  was  founded  by  a 
family  in  close  touch  with  Brown  University,  its  President  is 
our  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  its  building  is  almost 
adjacent  to  our  campus,  its  work  is  at  some  points  parallel  to 
our  own,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  both  institutions 
should  so  develop  in  the  future  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
work  and  waste  of  effort.  The  courses  offered  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  English,  modern  languages,  and  mathematics  are 
needed  by  some  pupils  of  the  School  ;  while  our  own  students 
need  the  "laboratory  work"  involved  in  some  courses  in 
architectural  and  free-hand  drawing  now  offered  at  the 
School  of  Design.  The  election  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Homer, 
recently  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  as 
Director  of  the  School  of  Design,  makes  it  certain  that  the 
courses  to  be  offered  in  drawing  will  be  of  a  serious  academic 
character.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  make  financial  arrangements  for  a 
scheme  of  cooperation  to  be  arranged  by  the  Faculty, 
whereby  the  advantages  of  the  University  may  be  offered  to 
properly  qualified  students  of  the  School,  and  the  advantages 
of  the  School  in  certain  strictly  limited  courses  may  be  open 
to  members  of  the  University. 

In  conclusion  I  must  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  our  large  Faculty.  Never  have  I  asked  any 
member  for  a  service  which  he  has  not  been  swift  to  render. 
No  department  has  ever  been  pushed  to  the  detriment  of  the 
University  as  a  whole,  but  a  spirit  of  tolerance,  helpfukiess, 
and  genial  sympathy  has  permeated  even  the  most  strenuous 
debates.  The  amount  of  committee  work  which  the  modem 
Faculty  must  do,  and  the  demand  for  executive  as  well  as 
teaching  power  is  rarely  understood  outside  of  University 
halls.  But  in  all  this  varied  work  our  Faculty  have  shown 
a  devotion  and  a  power  of  leadership  which  make  our  future 
secure. 
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[Report  of  the  Dean] 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Fauncb,  President  of  Brown  University: 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as 
Dean  of  the  University. 

Mj  duties  during  the  past  year  have  consisted  in  the  main  of  assistance 
rendered  jrou  in  the  internal  administration  of  college  afibtirs.  I  have 
given  especial  attention  to  our  system  of  aid  to  needy  students  and  to  details 
in  our  method  of  admission  to  college  by  certificate. 

The  changes  in  our  system  of  scholarship  aid,  suggested  in  my  report  a 
year  ago,  have  been  perfected  as  far  as  possible  before  actual  trial,  and  have 
been  put  in  operation  in  making  the  awards  for  the  coming  academic  year. 
These  changes  are  of  method  only,  and  do  not  affect  materially  the  amounts 
of  the  awards  made  to  beneficiaries.  There  are  two  improvements  which 
are  worthy  of  mention  :  (i)  the  separation  of  service  rendered  by  students 
from  the  awards  made  from  the  beneficiary  funds,  (2)  the  substitution  of 
University  scholarships  for  the  reductions  in  the  term  bills  formerly 
authorized.  The  former  change  places  the  payments  for  clerical  and  other 
services  upon  a  business  basis.  Heretofore  the  scholarship  awards  have 
been  made  under  the  provision  that  the  beneficiary  might  be  called  upon 
for  service  to  the  University  in  return  for  the  aid  given.  This  service  has 
been  willingly  rendered  when  asked  for,  and  many  students  have  made 
special  requests  to  be  called  upon.  But  only  a  few  students  relative  to  the 
whole  number  of  beneficiaries  have  been  given  service.  In  addition  some 
of  the  work  assigned,  such  as  that  of  class  monitor,  requires  but  little  time, 
while  other  positions  are  more  onerous.  Dissatisfaction  has  been  widely 
felt,  though  rarely  expressed,  at  the  inequalities  of  the  system.  Hereafter 
all  service  will  be  paid  for,  either  in  money  or  in  credit  on  the  term  bills, 
upon  a  schedule  of  prices  carefully  adopted  in  advance. 

The  substitution  of  University  scholarships  for  reductions  in  term  bills 
places  the  aid  thus  rendered  in  a  different  ligHt.  No  one  thinks  he  is  under 
special  obligation  to  a  tradesman  who  allows  a  discount  on  the  price  of  the 
goods  purchased.  Doubtless  students  regard  in  a  somewhat  similar  light 
the  reductions  for  tuition.  But  when  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that 
reductions  beyond  the  income  of  the  beneficiary  funds  are  just  so  much 
money  withdrawn  from  the  current  funds  and  cripple  the  college  in  its  work 
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to  an  appreciable  degree,  the  tacrifice  which  the  Univeriitjr  makes  it  made 
prominent,  and  the  feeling  it  fostered  that  such  gifts  ought  to  be  paid  baclL 
at  some  future  time.  The  reductions  annually  allowed  students  in  excess 
of  the  income  of  the  scholarship  funds  aggregate  a  sum  approachiog  the 
annual  deficits  of  the  past  few  years. 

The  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college  is  a  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion and  several  commissions  are  endeavoring  to  improve  its  details.  It  is 
peculiarly  true  of  this  system,  that  while  theoretically  admirable,  its  practical 
administration  is  perplexing  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  efforts  this  past  year 
have  been  directed  to  minor  details,  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  bat 
which  aim  to  secure  greater  care  In  receiving  students  by  certificate.  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  precept  that  those  students  only 
should  be  received  by  certificate  who  are  thoroughly  fitted  for  college  work, 
and  for  whom  an  examination  would  be  superfluous.  To  admit  by  certifi- 
cate those  who  would  fail  if  subjected  to  an  examination  is  a  distinct 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  admission  which  affects  all  subsequent  college 
work. 

The  subject  of  curriculum  revision  has  been  prominently  before  our 
Faculty  for  two  years  and  now  awaits  decision  from  the  Board  of  Fellows 
upon  the  matters  submitted  to  it.  The  action  already  taken  by  the  Board 
authorizes  a  wider  range  in  the  subjects  of  admission  to  college,  and  places 
us  in  a  better  relation  to  the  preparatory  schools  whose  courses  of  study 
have  so  materially  changed  in  the  past  decade.  We  should  surely  offer  the 
advantages  of  higher  study  to  those  who  have  completed  the  various  courses 
of  preparatory  study  in  our  best  schools,  and  our  college  curriculum  should 
lead  on  from  that  of  the  schools.  The  adjustment  of  college  courses  to  the 
needs  of  students  prepared  in  such  varied  wavs  as  now  prevail  offers  a  per- 
plexing problem  of  administration.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  problem, 
for  the  changes  in  our  curriculum  made  in  such  profusion  in  recent  years 
have  resulted  from  its  own  enlargement  and  enrichment,  independent  of  the 
studies  in  the  preparatory  schools.  The  best  courses  of  study  for  the 
Freshman  year  should  now  receive  our  most  careful  thought,  and  there  is 
considerable  danger  that  the  adjustments  between  the  various  interests 
combined  in  that  critical  year  may  rob  it  of  its  present  high  educational 
value.  In  the  evolution  of  our  present  curriculum  the  time  at  which  the 
various  studies  may  begin  has  crept  steadily  backward.  This  movement 
is  necessary  and  usually  advisable,  in  order  that  advanced  courses  may  be 
reached  in  the  several  departments  of  study.  It  is  resisted  however  by  the 
studies  which  must  be  displaced  in  the  rearrangement,  by  the  tendency  to 
keep  required  studies  bunched  in  the  early  part  of  the  college  course,  and  by 
the  need  of  supplying  certain  studies  of  a  distinct  disciplinaiy  nature  to 
student^s  beginning  a  college  course.  In  connection  with  this  subject  may 
be  recalled  two  traditional  principles  which  tiave  had  some  influence  In 
moulding  the  curriculum  of  the  Sophomore  and  subsequent  years.  Theae 
are  that  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course  should  be  largely  disciplinary 
and  occupied  chiefly  by  required  studies,  and  ttuit  in  the  list  of  elective* 
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offered  to  Sophomores  one  only  should  be  allowed  a  given  department  In 
order  to  prevent  ipeclalization.  These  principles  have  not  been  adhered  to 
in  recent  jears,  but  they  still  have  some  influence. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  more  marked  distinction 
between  our  Freshman  courses  and  those  of  the  later  years,  both  in  subject 
and  method  of  instruction,  than  we  now  do.  Or  rather  that  we  should 
recognize  and  emphasize  the  distinction  which  already  exists.  Our 
Freshmen  come  from  schools  of  varied  excellence  and  of  different  methods ; 
the  general  aim  of  our  instruction  should  be  to  strengthen  and  supplement 
the  preparatory  training  and  to  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  work. 
Disciplinary  methods  should  be  employed  and  those  subjects  assigned 
which  best  promote  mental  training.  It  may  be  well  to  allow  no  new 
subjects  to  be  begun,  but  to  limit  the  instruction  to  those  previously  studied 
in  the  preparatory  schools;  but  there  should  be  a  liberal  list  from  which  to 
select,  corresponding  with  the  different  preparation  of  the  students.  With 
the  Sophomore  jear  University  training  may  fairly  begin.  I  would  allow 
greater  freedom  in  choice  than  is  now  permitted,  but  require  a  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  subjects  selected.  Parallel  courses  in  the  same  department 
should  be  allowed,  so  that  a  student  may  concentrate  his  energies  on  a  few 
subjects  rather  than  dissipate  them  among  a  larger  number,  as  is  now  too 
often  the  case. 

The  changes  awaiting  decision  at  the  present  time  do  not  touch  two 
inherent  weaknesses  in  our  system  of  instruction,  (i)  the  compelling  of 
nearly  every  student  to  carry  five  or  more  subjects  at  the  same  time,  (a) 
the  assigning  to  each  subject  the  same  weight,  except  as  the  individual 
student  may  favor  one  over  another  in  his  study.  These  are  in»eparable 
from  our  rigid  three-hour  unit,  and  are  made  less  serious  though  not 
removed  by  allowing  a  student  to  study  related  subjects  in  the  same 
department.  The  opinion  is  growing  with  me  that  our  inflexible  three-hour 
unit  should  be  modified.  The  order  which  it  introduced  in  our  scheme  of 
study  ten  years  ago  made  a  great  improvement  in  our  work,  but  now  we 
need  more  freedom,  in  order  that  a  diKtinction  may  be  made  between 
primary  and  secondary  studies,  and  opportunity  be  given  for  greater 
concentration  of  effort.  Were  our  curriculum  to  be  made  anew, 
untrammeled  by  past  history  or  present  condition,  improvements  of  this 
nature  would  be  easier  to  introduce. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  express  my  sincerest  thanks  for  the 
kindness  shown  me  in  my  recent  illness,  and  for  the  permission  given  me 
to  confine  my  attention  hereafter  to  the  duties  of  my  professorship.  In 
giving  up  the  work  of  the  dean's  office,  I  desire  also  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  confidence  shown  in  me  in  my  selection  to  inaugurate 
the  work  of  that  office,  and  of  the  cordial  support  given  me  in  the  short 
period  that  I  have  held  the  position.   I  have  the  honor  to  be. 


Yours  very  respectfully. 


July  19,  1901. 


WiNSLOw  Upton. 
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IRefort  of  the  Dean  of  the  Womoiis  CoUego."] 

Pembroke  Hall,  June  19,  1901. 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  jou  the  report  of  the 
Women's  College  for  the  academic  year  1900-1901. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Women's 
College  during  the  year,  and  the  following  courses  have  been  given  bj 
members  of  the  Faculty : 

Pkilosofky 

44,  President  Faunce. 

5,  23,  24,  Professor  Everett. 

2,  3,  4,  Professor  Meiklejohn. 

Indo'Burofean  Philology 

I,  Professor  Allinson. 

Greek  Literature  and  History 

^1  2,  3;  4,  5,  6;  16,  17,  18;  43,  Dean  Emery,  Prof essor  Manatt  tod 
Professor  Allinson. 

Roman  Literature  and  History 
1, 2,  3,  Professor  Greene. 
4,  5, 6,  Dean  Emery. 
7,  8,  9,  Professor  Harkness. 

History  of  Art 

7,  9,  8,  Professor  Poland. 

Music 

14,  15a,  15b,  Professor  Ashton. 

English  Literature  and  Language 

I,  2,  3,  Mr.  Starr,  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Whipple,  Mr.  Chaw  and  Mr. 
Hersey. 

4,  5,  6,  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Whipple. 
16,  17,  18,  Professor  Bronson. 
52»  53>  54»  Mr.  Crosby. 

History 

I,  2,  3;  15,  II,  18,  Professor  Munro. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature 
I,  2,  3,  Professor  Kent. 
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P^UtUal  Science 

13,  4,  a,  ProleMor  Dealejr. 

German 

If  3>  3»  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Poole. 

4,  6,  8,  ProfeMor  Crowell  and  Mr.  Thompson. 

46,  47,  48 ;  40,  41)  4a,  ProfesscMT  Crowell. 

French 

A.  B.  C.   Mr.  Morse. 

I,  3,  3,  Professor  Johnson. 

4,  5,  6;  28y  39,  30,  Professor  Langdon. 

Italian 

7,  8,  9,  Professor  Langdon, 
ly  3,  3,  Professor  Johnson. 

1, 3, 3,  Professor  Clarke,  Professor  Manning  and  Professor  Slocum . 
9, 10,  12,  Professor  Davis. 

Physical  Geography 

I,  3,  3,  Professor  Slocum. 

Comparative  Anatomy 

I,  3,  3,  Professor  Bailejr. 

In  addition  to  these  35  courses,  Professor  Jacobs  has  again  admitted 
students  of  the  Women's  College  to  his  course  at  the  University  in 
Pedagogy  i,  3,  3;  Professor  Bams  generously  opened  his  University 
course  in  Physics  i,  33,  4  to  the  few  women  who  elected  the  subject, 
instead  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  repeat  it  as  a  separate  course;  and 
about  six  women  have  been  admitted  into  advanced  Electives  in  other 
departments. 

In  general  the  number  of  courses  directly  provided  by  the  Women's 
College  increases  from  year  to  year.  During  this  year  a  new  elective  has 
been  added  in  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  departments,  and  the  work  in 
the  Freshman  Mathematics  has  been  made  more  effective  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  class  into  divisions.  These  courses  and  divisions  will  continue 
next  year,  and,  owing  to  the  income  from  our  Endowment  Fund,  the 
electives  will  be  increased  by  at  least  three  additional  courses,  one  in 
English,  one  in  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  one  in  History. 

The  Women's  College  has  also  had  its  resources  multiplied  by  very 
valuable  gifts.  The  most  important  of  these  has  been  a  dormitory,  pre* 
sented  by  Mrs.  Horatio  N.  Slater  and  known  as    The  Slater  Memorial 
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Homestead."  This  dormitory  is  the  old  familj  house  at  66  Beneflt  Street* 
and  has  been  renovated  and  provided  with  an  additional  story  by  Mrs. 
Slater,  until  it  supplies  the  college  with  a  most  delightful  home  for  eighteen 
of  its  students.  The  Homestead  has  been  completely  and  admiiabljr 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Washburn,  aud  has  been  adorned  by  Mr. 
Isaac  C.  Bates  with  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  prints  and  carbon  photo- 
graphs. It  is  in  every  way  an  unusually  attractive  house,  and  ought 
to  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  students  who  live  in  it,  as  well  as  give 
them  the  comfort  and  the  moral  influences  of  home  life.  The  existence 
of  such  a  centre  has  in  one  year  done  much  to  develop  a  college  atmosphere 
for  the  entire  student  body  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  its  social  life.  And 
already  young  women  have  engaged  rooms  for  next  year,  who  say  that 
they  could  not  come  to  the  college  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  new  dormitory. 

Pembroke  Hall  has  also  been  materially  enriched.  The  library  has 
received  from  Mr.  Asa  Messer  Gammeil  luxurious  editions  of  Shak^pere,  of 
Scott  and  of  Dickens,  together  with  a  large  collection  of  mi»cellaneous 
books ;  from  Mrs.  Johnson  the  missionary  library  of  her  father.  Dr.  Bizby, 
and  from  Mrs.  Lucius  Lyon  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  Mrs.  Lyon  has  also  very  generously 
expended  eight  hundred  dollars  in  supplying  the  Hall  with  a  large  dock 
and  in  furnishing  the  reading  room,  making  it  into  an  alluring  meeting 
place  for  the  students  by  its  adornments  of  beautiful  and  fitting  furniture, 
pictures  and  casts.  And  Mrs.  Charles  Harrington  has  completed  the 
attractiveness  of  the  room  by  a  large  rug  of  the  value  of  three  hundred 
dollars. 

Such  gifts  as  these  are  giving  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  college  an 
aesthetic  environment  which  will  become  of  incalculable  educational  value. 
Already  the  students  have  not  only  found  satisfaction  and  comfort  in 
dwelling  in  pleasant  places,  but  also  according  to  their  own  woidsi 
'*  learned  to  appreciate  the  general  atmosphere  of  refinement  incidental  to 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  to  feel  that  their  own  manner  of  life  ought  to 
be  in  harmony  with  their  environment.** 

In  the  internal  administration  of  the  college  a  very  important  change 
has  been  made.  The  regulation  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  social  life 
of  the  students  and  of  certain  academic  matters  involving  conduaha^  been 
given  over  to  the  students  themselves,  organized  into  an  <*  Association  for 
Student  Government."  This  Association  holds  a  charter  from  the 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  College,  gi anting 
to  it  the  right  to  control  all  social  matters  connected  with  student  life  of  iti 
members,  to  regulate  cheating  in  college  work,  and  to  carry  out  the  rules 
of  the  Faculty  concerning  absences  from  college  exercises.  This  charter 
may  be  withdrawn  whenever  the  President  and  the  Dean  feel  that  the 
Association  is  not  serving  the  best  interests  of  the  college.  In  the 
meantime  the  experiment  is  being  tried  of  trusting  the  students  with  large 
liberties  and  heavy  responsibilities.  To  an  almost  sui  prising  degree  this 
confidence  seems  already  justified.   In  spite  of  some  mistakes,  inevitable 
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in  80  new  a  venture,  the  students  have  accomplished  in  less  than  one  jear 
definite  and  gratifying  results.  A  certain  order  and  decorum  prevail,  at 
least  more  conspicuously  than  before,  in  Pembroke  Hall ;  absences  from 
chapel  and  from  recitations  have  decreased,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  one- 
half,  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Student  Committee,  and  under  the 
new  self-created  impulse  toward  a  personal  conscientiousness ;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  cheating  has  been  stamped  as  so  criminal  an  act  that  verj 
little  dishoneatj,  even  in  its  subtler  forms,  can  now  be  found  In  the 
Women's  College.  Nor  are  other  equally  gratifying  if  less  tangible  results 
far  to  seek.  The  students  are  developing  through  their  organized  work, 
with  their  mass  meetings  and  their  committees,  a  practical  business  sense 
and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  people,  which  will  be  invaluable  to 
them  in  the  future.  And  they  are  also  gaining  an  esfirgt  de  corfs^  a  fine 
devotion  to  the  college,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  their  personal  inclinations 
to  a  common  good  which  will  keep  the  spirit  of  the  college  strong  and 
healthy,  and  will  strengthen  the  characters  and  broaden  the  minds  of  the 
students  themselves.  Almost  every  college  for  women  in  this  country  has 
by  this  time  adopted  the  principle  of  student  government,  and  each  year 
sees  the  students'  charters  expanded  and  the  faith  of  academic  authorities 
triumphant.  But  probably  none  of  the  larger  and  older  colleges  can 
surpass  our  younger  college  in  the  sane  judgment,  the  wise  methods,  and 
the  loyal  devotion  of  its  students. 

In  my  first  report  I  am  also  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  encouragement  and  assistance  which  I  have  received 
constantly  through  the  year  from  the  President  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  and  from  the  Advisory  Council.  Their  support  and  the  interest 
and  good-will  expressed  toward  the  college  by  so  many  members  of  the 
community  have  created  the  best  possible  conditions  for  work.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  need  of  a  college  like  our  own,  and  have  become  strongly 
convinced  of  its  growing  importance  in  the  future.  We  still  lack  a  clear 
definition  of  ''codrdinate  education"  and  a  fixed  understanding  of  the 
proper  relations  between  the  Women's  College  and  the  University  of  which 
it  is  a  department.  When  these  relations  have  become  finally  adjusted,  we 
shall  be  able  to  contribute  more  richly  to  the  success  and  the  achievements 
of  Brown  University. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Annie  Crosby  Emery, 
  Dean, 

[Report  of  the  Librarian,'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  eighth  report  as  Librarian,  for  the  period, 
June  1900  to  May  1901,  inclusive. 

The  Library  has  been  kept  open  every  week  day  in  term  time,  from  9 
A.  M.  until  10  p.  M.,  and  on  Sundays  from  i  until  10  p.  m.  In  vacations 
the  hours  of  opening  have  been  from  10  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m .  on  week  days. 
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The  records  of  circulation  show  that  the  Pacultj  drew  out  1583  Tolamet, 
the  Undergraduates,  43869  Graduates  and  others*  914,  in  allydySa  Tolnmes; 
including  906  volumes  from  the  "  Select  Library  "  in  the  Reading  Room. 
Of  the  undergraduate  students,  65%  of  the  men  and  37%  of  the  women,  or 
59%  of  all  the  undergraduates,  borrowed  one  or  more  books  from  the 
Library.  The  corresponding  figures  last  jear  were  63%,  49%,  and  60%, 
respecUvelj.  The  noticeable  frUling-off  in  the  percentage  of  woman  bor> 
rowers  maj  be  due  in  part  to  the  increased  Ubrarj  facilities  offered  at 
Pembn^  Hall.  Three  thousand  Tolumes  were  resenred  for  special  class 
use,  in  addition  to  the  collections  in  the  tweWe  department  libraries. 

The  Tolumes  catalogued  number  6005,  and  the  cards  tjrpe-wltten,  15,433. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library 
during  each  of  the  last  eight  jrears : 


Year 

PURCHASSS 

Gifts 

TOTAI, 

1893-1894 

1276 

918 

3194 

1894-1895 

1075 

831 

1906 

1895-1896 

2535 

3041 

45<» 

1896-1897 

995 

1058 

3053 

1897-1898 

943 

1781 

2733 

1898-1899 

1958 

3539 

4487 

1899-1900 

1 168 

4370 

5438 

1900-1901 

1958 

2775 

4733 

Besides  these  4733  volumes,  there  were  added  during  the  past  jear  1306 
pamphlets.  The  increase  of  the  Library  has  therefore  been  greater  than  in 
an  J  other  year  since  1893,  ^cept  the  jrear  1899- 1900.  while  the  purchases 
have  been  800  more  than  in  that  jear  The  gifts  include,  first  of  all,  tlie 
300  volumes  purchased  for  the  Harris  Collection  at  the  McKee  sale  from 
the  $1000.00  provided  for  that  purpose  by  Chancellor  Goddard.  Thejr 
include  alto  154  volumes  presented  to  the  same  collection  by  Samuel  C. 
Eastman,  Esq.,  of  the  class  of  1857 ;  a^o  I3i  rare  volumes  on  horticulture, 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Rojral  C.  Taft;  116  volumes  for  the  Wheaton  Col- 
lection on  International  Law,  from  William  Vail  Kellen,  Esq.,  of  the  class 
of  187a ;  109  volumes  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Sarah  A.  Bancroft,  given  in 
honor  of  her  brother,  the  late  Professor  Bancroft;  83  rare  and  important 
volumes  from  Dr.  J.  E.  Sullivan;  54  volumes  for  the  Peirce  Memorial  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Appleton ;  14  volumes  from  Mr.  Edgar  O.  Silver,  of 
the  class  of  1883;  14  volumes  from  Mr.  Jacob  Shartenberg;  11  volumes 
from  Miss  Marj  Rivers ;  and  the  Important  archseological  work,  LancianPs 
Forma  Urbis  Romse,  presented  bv  Mr.  Heniy  Kirke  Porter,  of  the  class  of 
i860. 

During  the  past  jrear  there  has  been  added  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Library  the  James  Tucker  Junior  Fund  of  $3500.00,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  needed  by  the  Classical  Departments. 
By  the  sale  of  the  Harris  Collection  duplicates  a  fund  of  $1500.00  has  been 
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realized,  the  income  of  which  will  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  that  ooUec- 
tion.  But  the  crowning  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  gift  of  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library  to  the  UniTertitj,  coupled  with  provision  for  a  fire- 
proof building  and  an  ample  endowment.  It  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  this  gift  as  a  contribution  to  the  scholarly  life 
of  the  University. 

Early  in  the  past  year  the  department  libraries  were  brought  into  closer 
administrative  relations  with  the  main  library.   A  monthly  bulletin  of  new  . 
books  has  been  issued  by  the  University  Library  in  codperation  witli  the  | 
Providence  Public  Library  and  the  Providence  Athenteumf  and  has  been  ^ 
sent  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  University.   During  the  third  term 
I  gave  my  course  in  Bibliography  to  a  class  of  twenty-three  men. 

Two  important  material  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  have 
been  a  catalogue  case  containing  30o  trays,  and  the  shelving  of  the  comers 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Reading  Room.  This  latter  relief  to  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Library  is  of  course  only  temporary. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  catalogue  force  is  one-third  smaller 
than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  the  addition  of  at  least  one  other  trained 
cataloguer  is  necessary  if  the  thousands  of  volumes  still  uncatalogued  are 
to  be  completed  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  spite  of  a  constant  pressure  of  work  my  assistants  have  labored  with 
devotion  and  seal.  I  regret  extremely  to  announce  that  Miss  Goodale,  who 
has  served  us  as  Cataloguer  for  five  years,  and  Miss  Metcalf,  who  for  four 
years  has  been  our  Reference  Librarian,  and  have  botlv  displayed  tlie 
highest  intelligence  and  devotion  in  their  work,  have  decided  to  sever  tlieir 
connection  with  the  Library.  They  have  set  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
for  their  successors. 


American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

American  Antiquarian  Society. 

American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science. 

American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

American  Historical  Association. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 


Acknowledgment 
of  books  presented  to  the  University  Library 
by  Institutions : 
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Amerioin  Philosophical  Sodetj. 

Amherst  College. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

Baptist  Missionary  Review  Company. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  di  Firenze. 

Boston  (city). 

Boston  Book  Company. 

Boston  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Commission. 

Boston  Public  Library. 

Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Company. 

Brookline  Public  Library. 

Brown  Herald. 

Brown  University  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Brunonian  Board  (class  of  1900). 

Buenos  Ayres  (city). 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 

Caledonian  Insurance  Company. 
California,  University  of. 
Canada  (public  documents). 
Cape  Colony,  Prime  Minister  of. 
Carnegie  Library. 
Chicago  (city). 
Chicago,  University  of. 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Columbia  University. 

Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society. 
Connecticut  (state). 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Connecticut  Labor  Bureau. 
Connecticut  New  Church  Association. 
Cornell  University. 

Dartmouth  College. 
Deha  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity. 
Deutsche  Seewarte. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
Essex  Institute. 

Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs. 
Field  Columbian  Museum. 
^France  (public documents). 
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Glasgow  Univertitj. 
'  Great  Britain  (public  documents). 

Hartford  (city). 
Hartford  Seminary. 
Harvard  Observatory. 
Harvard  University. 

Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  State  of  New  York. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

Indiana  State  Library. 

Indiana  Department  of  Geology. 

Iowa  (state). 

Iowa  Railroad  Commission. 

John  Crerar  Library. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Kansas  Geological  Survey. 

Lamb,  James  H.  and  Company. 
Libbie,  C.  F.  and  Company. 

Macmillan  Company. 

Maine  Industrial  and  Labor  Bureau. 

Maiden  (city). 

Maryland  Geological  Survey. 

Massachusetts  (state). 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Charity. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Massachusetts  Insurance  Commission. 

Melbourne  University. 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 

Mercantile  Library. 

Minnesota,  University  of. 

Missouri  Geological  Survey. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workers. 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 
New  England  Society  of  New  York. 
New  Hampshire  Insurance  Commission. 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Assessors. 
New  Jersey,  State  Library  of. 
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New  York  (city). 
New  York  (state). 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

New  York  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

New  York  Public  Librarj. 

New  York  State  Library. 

New  York  (Sute)  UnlTerslty  of. 

Newark  Pubic  Library. 

North  Carolina  Labor  Bureau. 

Ohio  (state). 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 
Padua,  University  of. 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of. 

PhlladelphU  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisoni. 

Philosophical  Club  of  Boston. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington. 

Princeton  University. 

Providence  (city). 

Providence  Journal. 

Providence  Medical  Association. 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 

Redwood  Library. 

Reform  Club  of  New  York. 

Rhode  IsUnd  (sUte). 

Rhode  Island  Business  Men's  Association. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rhode  Island  Episcopal  Convention. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

Rhode  Island  Railroad  Commissioners. 

Rhode  Island  Sute  Board  of  Health. 

Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Soldiers'  Relief. 

Bradford  Rhodes  and  Company. 

Rochester  Seminary. 

Rochester  University. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Royal  University  of  Chrlstlanla«  Llbnuy  of. 


Sampson,  Murdock  and  Company. 
Sigma  Fraternity  of  Amherst  College. 
Smith  College. 
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Sons  of  Brown,  Attociatlon  of. 

Sotberbjr. 

Storr'8  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Strawbridge  and  Clothier. 
Sullivan  and  Sullivan. 
Sjdnej,  University  of. 

Texas  Sute  Historical  Association. 
Theu  Delta  Chi  Fraternity. 
Toronto,  University  of. 
Tufu  College. 

United  States  (public  documents  and  separate  publications  of  depart- 
ments). 
University  Club  of  Boston. 

Victoria  University. 

Wellesley  College. 

Williams  College. 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science. 

Wisconsin  Sute  Historical  Society. 

Wyoming,  University  of. 

Yale  University. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  International  Committee. 
Zeta  Psi  Fraternity. 


By  persons: 


Abbott,  Dr.  S.  W.  '58 
Acker,  Finley 


Barton,  W.  E. 
Beer,  WillUm 
Bell,  Clark 

Bicknell,  Hon.  T.  W.  '60 
Bradshaw,  S.  E. 
Briggs,  W.  A.  '00 
Brigham.  H.  O. 
Bulfinch,  E.  S. 
Bull,  Hon.  Melville 
Bumham,  J.  M.  '74 


Allen,  Candace  (estate  of) 


Allinson,  Prof.  P.  G. 
Andrews,  Dr.  E.  B.  '70 
Appleton,  Prof.  J.  H.  '63 
Aahton,  Prof.  J.  N.  •91 
Atkinson,  E. 


Bailey,  Prof.  W.  W.  '64 
Balch,  E.  S. 
Balch,  T.  W. 
Bancroft,  Miss  S.  A. 
Barrows,  Edward 


Calhoun,  M. 
Cameron,  M.  '00 
Chaoe,  Henry  R. 
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Chapin.  C.  V.  '76 
Clark,  Dr.  F.  C  '69 
Clark,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Clarke,  M.  B. 
Colt,  S.  P. 
Conant,  W.  C. 
Coubertin,  Baron  P.  de. 
Cudmore,  P. 

Dagnall,  J.  M. 
Davis,  A.  McF. 
Davis,  D.  H. 
Davis,  Prof.  N.  F.  '70 
Durfee,  Miss  S.  C. 
Durrett,  Dr.  R.  T.  '49 

Eastman,  S.  C.  '57 
Evahs,  M.  A.  B. 
Everett,  Dr.  William 

Faunce,  Pres.  W.  H.  P.  'So 
Fogg,  Jr.,  M.  M.  '94 
Frost,  W.  H.  *S6 

Gammell,  A.  M.  '47 
Gardner,  Prof.  H.  B.  '84 
Gentry,  R. 
Goddard,  William  '46 
Gould,  B.  A. 
Green,  Arnold  '58 
Green,  H.  L. 
Green,  M.  A. 
Green,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Green,  T.  F.  '87 
Griffith,  J.  T. 

Hamlin,  C.  E. 

Jameson,  Prof.  J.  F. 
Johnson,  C  F. 
Jones,  Augustine 

Keen,  Dr.  W.  W.  '59 
Kellen,  W.  V.  '73 
King,  H.  M. 
Koopman,  H.  L. 


Langlej,  A.  G.  '76 
Leverson,  Dr.  M.  R. 
Liscomb,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Little,  G.  T. 
Love,  James 
Luther,  J.  H.  '47 

McCaffrjr,  M.  J.  A. 
Manning,  Prof.  H.  P.  '83 
Marble,  Manton 
Marburg,  T. 
Masselin,  A. 
Milne,  J.  C. 

Munro,  Prof.  W.  H.  '70 

Newell,  L.  C.  '90 
Newton,  W.  T. 

Osgood,  Howard  '68 

Packard,  Prof.  A.  S. 
Painter,  O.  C. 
Pearce,  B.  W. 
Peck,  G.  B.  '64 
Poland,  Prof.  W.  C.  '68 
Porter,  H.  K  '60 
Preston,  H.  W.  '83 
Putnam,  Dr.  Helen  C. 

Ried,  C. 

Rivers,  Miss  Marj 
Rockwood,  F.  E.  '74 
Roundjr,  C.  P.  'oo 

Sheffield,  D.  Z. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Silver,  E.  O.  '83 
Slade,  W.  A.  '98 
Smart,  W.  H. 
Smiley,  Hon.  A.  K.  '75 
Smith,  C.  H. 
Snow,  L.  F.  '87 
Snow,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Sprague,  Hon.  William  '61 
Stearns,  F.  P. 
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Stillman,  Horace 
Stiness,  Hon.  J.  H.  '6i 
Stockwell,  G.  A.  '7a 
Stocquart,  £. 


Waterman,  Steven  '86 
Wegelin,  Oscar 
Weston,  T. 
Wetmorc,  Hon.  G.  P. 
Wheeler,  Rev.  N.  J. 
White,  MiM  A.  T. 
White.  J.  T. 
Wilton,  G.  C. 
Wilson,  Prof.  G.  G.  '86 
Wilson,  L.  N. 
Worcester,  M.  C. 


Stokes,  H.  K.  .85 
Sullivan,  Dr.  J.  E. 


Taft,  Hon.  R.  C. 

Thajer,  Thatcher  (estate  of) 

Updike,  D.  B. 

Upton,  Prof.  Winslow  '75 


Walker,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Wall,  C.  A. 


Young,  E.  J. 


[Refort  of  tke  Library  Committee] 


To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  1900- 190 1 : 

The  Committee  has  held  its  regular  monthly  meetings,  and  transacted 
the  usual  business.  The  Library  appears  to  be  in  good  condition,  except 
that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  the  necessity  of  storing 
books  in  the  basement  is  constantly  causing  several  thousands  of  volumes 
to  be  injured  by  dampness.  The  need  of  more  space  is  as  urgent  as  it  was 
a  year  ago.  In  response  to  the  request  then  made,  additional  shelving  has 
been  put  up,  apparently  the  last  that  can  without  gross  inconvenience  be 
added  in  the  building  as  it  now  stands.  But  the  small  gain  thus  made  is 
almost  exactly  balanced  by  the  growth  of  the  Library  during  the  twelve 
months.  Beside  the  facts  set  forth  in  last  year*s  report  of  this  committee, 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  a  reading-room  planned  for  a  college 
population  of  360  could  not  possibly  be  adequate  for  the  uses  of  a  college 
population  of  940,  even  if  the  floor-space  had  not  been  much  encroached 
upon  by  book-stacks. 

In  view  of  the  appointment  last  summer  of  a  committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion on  increased  accommodations  for  the  Library,  we  forbear  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic.  The  other  subject  which  formed  the  chief  burden  of  last 
year's  report  was  that  of  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  Library.  The  state- 
ments then  made,  as  to  the  increasing  importance  which  appropriations  for 
libraries  have  assumed  in  the  budgets  of  other  universities,  and  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  has  relegated  the  library  of  Brown  University  to  a 
secondary  position,  need  not  now  be  repeated.  It  is  sufficient  to  consider, 
without  comparisons,  our  own  situation.    Leaving  out  of  account  our 
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special  funds  for  a  few  individual  departments,  we  have  at  our  dispoaal  for 
the  jear  beginning  April  15,  1901,  the  usual  income  of  the  Library  Fnod« 
the  sum  of  $1060.  This  sum  last  jear  enabled  us  to  pay  for  library  supplies, 
$406,  and  for  what  are  called  "continuations,*'  $582,  but  left  little  more.  We 
were  unable  last  year,  and  we  are  unable  this  year,  to  make  any  appro- 
priations for  binding,  or  for  periodicals,  or  for  new  purchases  of  bo<^; 
and  we  have  voted  to  make  no  such  appropriations.  Last  year  the  Corpora- 
tion made  appropriations  from  the  Common  Fund  of  $1000  for  binding, 
$650  for  periodicals,  and  $1000  for  new  books.  This  year  $700  might  be 
made  to  suffice  for  binding.  The  subscriptions  to  periodicals  will  require 
the  same  amount  as  last  year.  For  new  purchases  of  books,  however,  the 
Committee  earnestly  expresses  the  hope  that,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
resources  of  the  University,  a  much  more  ample  provision  may  be  made 
than  last  year's  appropriation  of  a  thousand  dollars.  It  will  perhaps  be 
remembered,  from  the  report  made  a  year  ago,  what  large  sums  other  uni- 
versities are  devoting  to  this  object.  We  hope  that  at  least  three  thousand, 
and  if  possible  five  thousand  dollars,  may  be  appropriated  to  it  for  the 
present  year.  Divided  among  twenty  departments  of  instruction,  such  a 
sum  can  readily  be  seen  to  make  but  a  small  provision,  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each.  The  single  department  of 
history  enjoying  the  income  from  the  Gammell,  Diman  and  Banlgan 
Funds,  has  found  $1300  or  $1400  per  annum  not  too  much  for  ordinaiy 
purposes,  and  certainly  far  from  sufficient  to  create  a  first-rate  historical 
Ubrary. 

Accordingly  we  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  revenue  from  the 
library  funds,  the  Corporation  appropriate  from  the  Income  of  the  Common 
Fund,  for  the  year  beginning  April  15,  1901,  at  least  $3000  for  new 
purchases  of  books,  $650  for  subscriptions  to  periodicals,  and  $700  for 
binding.  We  also  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $1500,  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  duplicates  from  the  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetxy,  be  constitnted 
a  fund  entitled  Fund  for  the  Harris  Collection,'*  the  income  of  which 
shall  be  used  for  the  increase  of  that  department  of  the  Library. 


Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee, 

J.  FliANKLXM  jAMBaOV, 


THE  JOHN  CARTER  BROWN  LIBRARY 


At  the  best  description  of  some  of  the  resources  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Librmrj,  maj  be  reprinted  here  two  articles  from  current  literature, 
written  bj  the  Librarian,  Mr.  George  Parkes  Winship. 

[jFVmi  ike  Brown  Alumni  Montkfy,^ 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian  (fall  of  '35),  borrowed  one  of  the  copies  of 
'Burton'  (a  small  toI.)  and  a  small  thin  work  on  Virginia. — Both  returned 
4  Sept.,  •39.'' 

«» The  very  rare  tract  of  L.  G.  [Gatford ;  Public  Good  without  Priyate 
Interest  or  a  Remonstrance  of  the  Present  Sad  State  and  Condition  of  the 
English  Colonic  in  Virginea — printed  in  London,  1657],  I  obtained 
through  the  kindness  of  John  Brown  of  Providence. 

These  two  memoranda,  the  first  in  Mr.  Brown's  hand,  and  the  second 
from  Bancroft's  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  330,  mark  the  beginning,  so  far 
as  the  library  records  go,  of  a  long  line  of  services  rendered  to  American 
scholarship  by  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the  addition  of  which  to 
the  resources  of  the  University  is  commemorated  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Alumni  Monthly.  No  account  has  been  kept  of  these  services,  but 
in  prefaces  and  footnotes,  in  personal  letters  and  in  historical  contributions 
of  erery  sort  dealing  with  the  early  history  of  America,  from  the  time  of 
Bancroft  to  the  present,  the  name  of  this  library  will  be  found  coupled  with 
the  grateful  recognition  of  assistance  rendered  here.  The  variety  of  these 
calls  upon  the  resources  of  the  library  may  be  shown  most  easily  by  a  few 
illustrations  of  what  the  library  has  done  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1893 
the  lulian  government  sent  its  representative  to  Providence  to  secure  a 
photographic  copy  of  a  manuscript,  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the 
dictation  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  it  desired  to  publish  as  a  part 
of  the  Italian  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  Columbus  anniversary. 
A  year  later  the  University  of  Santiago  applied  through  the  Chilian 
minister  at  Washington  for  a  transcript  of  a  volume  dealing  with  the 
earliest  history  of  that  part  of  South  America,  which  was  nowhere  else  to 
be  found.  The  last  two  volumes  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
Publications  are  made  up  largely  of  reprints  from  tracts  of  which  the 
onljr  available  copies  were  in  Providence.  The  course  of  study  in 
American  literature  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  follows  a  syllabus  prepared  in 
this  library,  to  which  the  instructor's  attention  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by 
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the  references  to  it  in  Professor  Bronson*s  recent  volume  on  that  subject. 
A  professor  at  the  University  of  Ghent  has  published  this  autumn  tn 
exhaustive  study  of  Peter  Apian,  in  which  the  lists  of  both  the  maps  tod 
the  books  of  that  prominent  Flemish  geographer  would  have  remained 
Incomplete  but  for  the  data  supplied  from  material  In  this  American  librtiy. 
Similarly,  information  secured  from  the  books  here  was  essential  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  editinfr  the  recent  reprint  of  the  "Jesuit 
Relations,*'  the  foundation  for  all  studies  in  the  early  history  of  Canada 
or  the  northwestern  United  States.  The  introduction  to  a  reprint  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Gosnold  voyage  to  Buzzard's  Bay  in  1602,  now  in  piess  in 
London,  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  dincussion  of  a  contemporary  edition 
of  the  principal  narrative,  which  was  quite  unknown  to  all  bibliographers 
until  it  was  secured  for  this  library  a  few  years  ago. 

This  suggestion  of  the  activities  of  the  library  shows  how  it  is  carrying 
on  the  long  established  practice  of  the  owners,  whose  desire  it  has  been 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  collection  to  make  their  treasures  serve 
the  best  interests  of  scholars  and  investigators.  Bancroft,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  who  based  a  most  valuable  section  of  his  Spanish  Conquest 
(publibhed  in  1855),  upon  a  volume  sent  to  him  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Providence,  John  Fiske,  who  found  here  material  essential  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  for  the  illustiatcd  editions  of  his  works,  Prof«s»or 
Lamont,  who  used  the  original  copy  in  this  library  for  his  edition  of 
Burke*s  famous  speech,  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  scholars  who  have 
honored  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  by  the  uses  which  tht-y  have 
made  of  its  resources.  This  tradition  of  usefulness  to  scholarUiip,  a 
tradition  already  well-nigh  a  century  old,  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  Brown  University  as  a  result  of  the  gift  made  io 
accordance  with  the  provihions  of  the  will  of  John  Nicholas  Brown. 

The  earliest  recorded  purchase  made  for  the  library  is  a  copy  of  Samuel 
Sewall's  Apocalvptica,  printed  in  Boston  in  1727,  and  presented  by  the 
author  to  Robert  Gibbs  on  November  17  of  that  yrar.  This  book  was  **bo't 
at  Dot'  Gibbs  Vendue  July,  1769,"  according  to  a  memorandum  in  the 
hand  of  Nicholas  Brown  the  elder,  written  by  him  at  the  time  on  the  cover. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  most  important  additions  to  the  library 
have  been  secured  at  auction  sales.  The  two  Nicholas  Browns  continued 
to  buy  books  for  a  family  library,  in  which  the  history  of  New  England, 
especially  its  religious  history,  and  of  America  had  a  prominent  place.  It 
was,  however,  the  third  Nicholas  and  his  brother,  John  Carter  Brown,  who 
laid  the  foundations  for  a  great  collection  of  Americana.  Taking  as  his 
definition  of  this  term  books  printed  in  or  relating  to  the  history  of  the  two 
Americas  before  the  year  1801,  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown  spared  no  pains  or 
expense  to  gather  into  his  library  everything  that  was  likely  to  throw  light 
upon  earl^'  American  history.  The  starting  point  of  such  a  collection  must 
be  the  printed  copies  of  the  letter  which  Columbus  wrote  to  notlljr  tiie 
Spanish  court  of  his  successful  return  from  the  voyage  of  discovery.  This 
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letter  was  immediatelj  printed,  in  many  editions,  of  which  the  librarj  con* 
tains  the  earliest  editions  which  appeared  at  Rome,  Paris  and  Basle. 
Alongside  of  these  on  the  shelves  assigned  to  the  period  of  discovery  are 
the  various  perplexing  editions  of  the  letters  of  Vespuccius,  and  with  these 
is  the  little  geographical  textbook,  the  Cosmographia  Introductio,  printed 
at  St.  Die  in  Vosges  Mountains  In  1507,  in  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
the  suggestion  that  the  new-found  southern  continent  should  be  given  the 
name  America. 

Brlow,  on  the  higher  bottom  shelves,  is  a  long  row  of  solid  folios,  the 
successive  editions  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  beginning  with  the  puzzling  ^ 
one  bearing  the  date  1462,  but  printed  in  Bologna,  where  the  first  press  was 
set  up  nearly  twenty  years  later.  There  are  more  tlian  forty  of  these 
volumes  here,  depicting  the  gradual  extension  of  geographical  Icnowledge 
during  the  later  fifteenth  and  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  one  of  them, 
that  printed  at  Rome,  1508,  will  be  found  the  earliest  published  map  which 
contains  a  representation  of  the  New  World.  Magellan,  Cortes,  Drake  and 
Frobisher,  Gilbert  and  Raleigh,  with  a  score  of  less  known  names,  all  sig- 
nifying endeavor  and  achievement  in  the  cause  of  American  exploration  and 
colonization,  are  represented  here  by  the  original  editions  of  the  books 
which  made  known  to  the  world  what  they  had  done. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  discovery  gives  place  to  settlement.  For  j 
Canada,  the  story  of  this  century  begins  in  the  narratives  of  Champlain,  of  - 
which  the  library  contains  a  remarkable  set,  and  in  the  long  series  of  the  ^ 

Jesuit  Relations."  Le«carbot,  Sagard,  Le  Clerc,  Hennepin,  Charlevoix,  ^ 
continue  the  tale.  For  New  England,  the  writings  of  Roger  Williams  will  • 
always  hold  the  first  place  in  the  interest  of  Rhode  Islanders,  who  will  find 
in  this  collection,  most  appropriately,  more  copies  of  his  numerous  publi- 
cations than  in  any  other  library.  There  are,  too,  the  original  manuKcripts 
of  letters  which  bring  one  close  to  the  personality  of  the  great  apostle  of 
religious  liberty  at  the  successive  stages  in  his  long  and  useful  career. 
Gorton  of  Warwick,  the  chief  rival  of  Williams  In  literary  effort,  is  almost 
as  well  represented,  together  with  Coddington,  Fox  and  the  others  whose 
wiitings  contributed  so  largely  to  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  earlier 
sett  lers  about  Narragansett  Bay.  Winthrop  and  Winslow,  John  Cotton  and 
Thomas  Shepard,  Ward,  the  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  and  many  more 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  the  history  of  the  begin- 
nings of  New  England,  are  all  here.  John  Eliot,  the  noble  apostle  to  the  In- 
dians, is  represented  by  an  unsurpassed  collection  of  his  writings,  the  Indian 
Bibles  and  the  grammar,  and  the  series  of  ''Eliot  Tracts,"  challenging 
comparison  in  interest,  if  not  in  length,  with  the  similar  Jesuit  Relations. 
John  Smith  links  New  England  to  Virginia,  and  his  numerous  publications, 
one  of  them  bound  with  the  royal  arms  of  Charles  the  First,  provide  the 
best  evidence  for  the  way  in  which  the  knowledge  of  English  America  was 
disseminated  in  the  home  land.  To  continue  this  list  through  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Paraguay  and  Peru,  and  back  to 
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the  Arctic  regions,  would  mean  little  to  the  general  reader.  This  it  not  the 
place  for  a  deacription  of  the  forty  odd  feet  of  tinjr  pamphlett^  moet  of  them 
printed  during  the  jears  of  the  American  Revolution,  when  the  war  of 
words  was  waged  as  fiercelj,  and  more  oontinuouslj,  than  the  battle-6eld 
•truggles  with  powder  and  ball.  Nor  for  a  technical  account  of  the  cefling- 
high  section  crowded  with  books  in  the  Umguages  of  the  native  Americans, 
with  its  unequalled  examples  of  manj  dialects.  The  maps,  of  all  sins  and 
kinds,  which  show  how  the  world  has  grown  to  embrace  the  whole  globe 
within  accurate  bounds,  must  be  studied  long  and  patiently  before  thej 
yield  the  secrets,  and  the  fascination,  which  Is  in  them.  But  whatever  the 
\  field  of  study,  so  long  as  It  touches  ever  so  slightly  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Western  World,  the  student  may  confidently  hope  to  find  something  to 
assist  his  researches  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the  most  recent  of 
the  gifts  to  the  University  from  the  family  whose  name  it  bears. 

IF'rom  the  Providence  Jourmal.l 

The  announcement  that  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  Is  to  be  given 
to  Brown  University  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  makes  it  certain  that  Providence  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  home  of  one  of  the  best  known  collections  of  valuable  books 
ever  brought  together  by  an  individual. 

John  Carter  Brown,  the  founder  of  the  library,  was  the  son  of  the 
Nicholas  Brown  from  whom  the  local  university  took  its  name.  Belonging 
to  a  family  which  was  interested  in  culture  and  learning  quite  as  much  as 
in  the  commercial  pursuits  from  which  the  family  wealth  was  derived,  Mr. 
John  Carter  Brown  began  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago  to  buy  books 
about  the  early  history  of  his  native  state  and  country.  To  the  day  of  bis 
death,  in  1874,  every  year  saw  considerable  additions  made  to  the  collections, 
which  came  to  rival  both  in  number  and  In  intrinsic  value  the  greatest 
private  libraries  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  Since  Mr.  Brown's  death,  bis 
wife  and  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  have  continued  to  add 
to  the  collection  whatever  could  be  found  to  make  it  more  complete  and 
more  valuable. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  books  about  New  England,  the  scope  of  the 
library  has  been  extended  to  include  everything  that  relates  to  the  history  of 
North  and  South  America  before  the  year  180 1.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
collection  of  books  which  were  printed  in  or  about  the  two  Americas  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Within  these  limits,  it  was  the  amUtioo 
of  Mr.  Brown  and  of  his  son,  the  late  owner,  in  fulfillment  of  whose  wishes 
the  present  arrangements  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  libniry  as  the  property 
of  Brown  University  have  been  made,  to  make  this  library  the  roost  com- 
plete collection  of  ''Americana  "  in  existence.  How  nearly  they  succeeded 
is  best  proven  by  the  use  made  of  their  library  by  students  and  writers  on 
American  history. 
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From  the  dajs  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  Admiral  Bethune,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  famous  Hakluyt  Society,  which  drew  from  this  library  the 
material  for  one  of  its  earliest  reprints  of  voyages  and  travels,  to  Professor 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Justin  Winsor  and  John  Fiske,  there  is  scarcely  a  writer 
of  consequence  on  our  early  history  whose  prefaces  do  not  contain 
acknowledgments  of  valuable  assistance  derived  from  researches  conducted 
in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library.  The  owners  of  the  library  have  always 
been  ready  to  open  it  as  freely  as  possible  to  scholars  who  were  competent 
to  make  advantageous  use  of  the  treasures  which  it  contains.  In  order  that 
the  resources  of  the  library  might  be  more  generally  known,  a  catalogue  of 
the  books  was  printed  in  1865,  and  distributed  to  the  leading  university 
and  public  libraries.  This  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  four  volumes,  con-  ^ 
taining  descriptions  of  some  eight  thousand  books,  compiled  by  the  Hon. 
John  Russell  Bartlett,  who  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  acted  as  Mr.  Brown's  librarian  until  his  death  in  1885.  The 
comprehensive  character  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  catalogue  and  the  completeness 
of  the  library  which  it  describes  have  made  these  volumes  a  standard  work 
for  reference  regarding  early  American  books. 

This  catalogue  made  students  everywhere  familiar  with  what  the  library 
contains  and  resulted  in  increasingly  frequent  demands  from  scholars 
abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country  for  information  contained  in  the  books 
which  were  in  many  cases  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Some  idea  of  the 
varied  nature  of  these  demands  may  be  got  from  a  few  examples  of  recent 
services  rendered  by  the  library.  A  professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent, 
who  is  writing  a  biography  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Flemish 
geographers,  found  here  maps  and  other  Information  about  his  subject  of 
which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  before  his  application  to  Mr.  Brown's 
librarian.  The  Maryland  Historical  Society  is  now  reprinting  some  books 
only  to  be  found  in  this  library,  which  throw  important  light  on  the  career 
of  an  early  church  dignitary  who  exerted  great  influence  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  history  of  the  middle  colonies.  The  Chilean  and  the  Italian 
National  Governments  have  both  had  copies  made  here  of  books  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  their  early  history.  A  recent  number  of  the  English 
Geographical  Journal  contains  an  account  of  one  of  the  earliest  recorded 
voyages  into  the  Arctic  regions,  in  the  year  1509,  the  proof  of  which  was 
discovered  in  the  books  of  this  library. 

The  library  has  been  very  naturally,  much  better  known  abroad  than 
here,  in  the  town  which  has  been  its  home  for  three  generations.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  elder  Mr.  Brown  was  an  active  member  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Club,  which  reprinted  the  writings  of  Roger  Williams,  and  when 
Mr.  Justice  Rogers  published  an  account  of  the  collection  in  his  volume  . 
on  "The  Private  Libraries  of  Providence,"  the  library  was  comparatively  | 
well  known  locally.   As  its  use  by  outside  students  increased,  however,  J 
it  has  become  more  and  more  necessary  to  restrict  visitors  who  desired 
merely  to  look  at  the  library.   The  library  has  been  kept,  where  it  will 
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remain  until  the  completion  of  the  library  building  which  was  provided 
for  bj  John  Nicholas  Brown's  will,  in  the  private  dwelling  house  of  the 
owners.  There,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  permit  anj  general  access  to 
the  library  bj  the  public.  The  library  has  been  collected  for  the  use  of 
students  who  are  qualified  to  use  the  books  to  advantage  and  to  appreciate 
their  intrinsic  ralue.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  new 
building  can  be  erected  that  it  will  regularly  be  open  to  the  public.  Pro- 
vision will  doubtless  be  made  for  exhibiting  some  of  the  most  important 
books,  with  descriptions  explaining  their  historical  significance  and  other 
facts  of  interest  about  them. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  library  to  casual  visitors  will  probably  be  as  an 
object  lesson  which  shall  give  a  definite  and  vivid  idea  of  the  reality  of  the 
historic  past.  The  library  could  show  autograph  letters  written  by  Roger 
Williams  and  Samuel  Gorton,  John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  and 
William  Bradford  of  Plymouth,  by  each  of  the  Governors  of  Rhode  Island, 
all  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  together  with  several 
letters  from  the  hand  of  Washington.  The  collection  of  books  written 
by  Williams  and  by  the  other  founders  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
printed  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  is  nearly  complete. 

Besides  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book,"  famous  as  the  first  book  printed  in 
English  America,  there  are  copies  of  books  from  the  earliest  presses  estab- 
lished in  Newport  by  James  Franklin,  about  1725,  and  in  Providence 
forty  years  later  by  William  Goddard.  The  collection  of  books  printed  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  between  1544  and  1600  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  any- 
where in  existence,  and  the  library  contains  several  books  printed  in  Peru 
half  a  century  earlier  than  the  first  English  settlements  at  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth.  The  library  has  long  been  noted  for  its  books  about  the 
Indian  natives  of  America. 

There  is  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  works  upon  the  aboriginal 
languages  of  the  two  continents,  and  many  of  these  can  be  found  nowhere 
else. 

The  set  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bibles  is  probably  the  best  known  of  these 
books,  together  with  Roger  Williams'  '*Key  Into  the  Languages  of 
America."  Even  more  interesting  and  important  to  students  of  American 
histories  is  the  collection  of  books  on  the  Mexican  native  dialects,  printed 
three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  which  has  frequently  drawn  students  to 
Providence  from  Washington  and  Philadelphia  to  make  researches  in 
these  subjects. 

Of  later  date,  and  of  much  greater  interest  to  most  people  are  the  long 
shelves  filled  with  phamphlets  printed  just  before  and  during  the  Revoln- 
tionary  struggle  with  England.  There  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  these 
tracts,  in  which  can  be  found  arguments  upon  every  side  of  that  bitter 
contest  which  was  fought  as  fiercely  through  the  printing  presses  as  on  the 
battle-fields.  From  the  time  of  Columbus,  whose  own  account  of  his 
discovery  was  printed  at  Rome  and  Paris  and  in  the  Low  Countries  before 
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the  end  of  the  jear  14931  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Jefferson,  of 
whose  "Notes  on  Virginia"  the  library  contains  manj  of  the  earliest 
editions,  there  are  few  episodes  in  American  history  upon  which  light  is  ^ 
not  shed  by  the  books  in  this  library.   The  original  editions  of  the  writings  * 
of  Americus  Vespuccius,  of  Cortes  and  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  of  Sir  ' 
Francis  Drake  and  the  other  early  circumnavigators  of  the  globe ;  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  for  whom  the  earliest  authentic  pictures  of  the  North 
American  natives  were  drawn  in  1585 ;  of  John  Cotton  and  Cotton  Mather, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  the  Adamses,  Hamilton  and  his  collaborators  on 
"  The  Federalist,**  all  are  represented  on  the  shelves  of  this  latest  addition 
to  the  resources  of  Brown  University  and  of  the  city  of  Providence. 


ARRANGEMENT  WITH  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF 
PROVIDENCE  REGARDING  STUDENT 
TEACHERS 


This  Memorandum  of  an  Agreement,  made  and 
entered  into  this  seventeenth  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1901,  by 
and  between  BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  a  corporation  created  by 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
farty  of  the  first  fart,  and  the  SCHOOL  Committee  of 
THE  City  of  Providence,  in  said  State,  farty  of  the 
second  fart. 

WITNESSETH:  That  the  parties  hereto  have  mutually 
agreed  and  hereby  do  mutually  agree  to  co-operate  in  the 
training  of  teachers  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions, 
viz. : 

DIRBCTOR 

(1)  The  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  at  Browo 
University  shall  be  Director  of  the  Training  Department  in  the  Provi- 
dence High  Schools. 

(2)  He  shall  confer  with  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  the 
supervising  teachers,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  hours  and  classes  assigned 
to  the  student-teachers. 

(3)  He  shall  visit  the  classes  of  student-teachers  frequently,  and 
together  with  the  supervising  teacher  advise  them  as  to  methods  of 
improvement. 

(4)  He  shall  meet  the  student-teachers  regularly  for  systematic  discus- 
sion and  instruction. 

(5)  In  case  the  work  of  any  student-teacher  is  negligent  or  poor  in 
discipline  or  scholarship,  he  shall  advise  the  Superintendent  that  it  it 
wise  to  dismiss  such  student-teacher. 

(6)  The  Director  shall  have  authority  to  teach  classes  assigned  to 
student-teachers,  and  to  confer  with  the  principal  of  the  school  in  caKi 
of  discipline  arising  under  the  work  of  the  student-teachers. 

SUPERVISING  TEACHERS 

(7)  Supervising  teachers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Professor  of 
Education  from  the  regular  teachers  employed  in  the  high  schools,  and 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 
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(8)  Their  duties  shall  conform  to  the  plan  now  or  hereafter  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 

(9)  They  shall  receive  from  the  University  fifty  dollars  for  each 
student-teacher  of  the  first  type  assigned  to  them  for  the  full  time  of 
such  student- teacher  and  at  that  rate  for  any  shorter  period. 

(10)  Teachers  wh*  supervise  the  work  of  student-teachers  of  either 
type  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  courses  of  instruction  given  by  the 
Professor  of  Education  free  of  charge,  but  work  so  pursued  shall  not 
count  towards  a  degree  unless  tuition  is  paid. 

8TUDSNT-TSACHKR8  IN  GSNBRAL 

(11)  All  candidates  must  hold  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  P.  from  a 
reputable  college. 

(12)  All  candidates  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  and  to  the  Professor  of  Education  in  Brown  University. 

(13)  Student-teachers  shall  take  the  courses  in  education  arranged 
for  them  at  Brown  University.  The  same  shall  count  as  a  major  for  the 
A.  M.  degree  if  the  student-teacher  desires. 

(14)  Student-teachers  who  successfully  complete  their  work  in  the 
schools  and  at  the  college,  shall  receive  a  teacher's  diploma  from  the 
University.  Weakness  in  discipline  or  scholarship  shall  be  sufficient 
cause  for  withholding  the  diploma. 

(15)  In  making  appointments  of  regular  teachers  of  the  fourth  grade; 
other  things  being  equal,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  course  in  training. 

STUDSMT-TBACHBRS  OP  THE  FIRST  TYPE 

(16)  The  Committee  on  High  Schools  shall  appoint  each  year  not  less 
than  six  student-teachers  (three  of  each  sex  unless  otherwise  agreed  by 
the  Committee  and  the  Professor  of  Education). 

(17)  Such  student-teachers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  on 
High  Schools  from  a  list  of  candidates  who  fulfill  the  conditions  specified 
above. 

(18)  They  shall  receive  pay  from  the  city  for  their  services  as  teachers 
at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  other 
teachers,  except  as  to  the  amount  of  work.  Their  work  shall  be  arranged 
according  to  the  plan  now  or  hereafter  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools. 

STUDSNT-TSACHBR8  OF  A  8RCOMD  TYPE 

(19)  Student-teachers  of  a  second  type  maybe  appointed;  they  shall 
accomplish  in  the  high  school  at  least  one  hundred  twenty-five  hours  of 
observation,  individual  Instruction,  and  class  teaching,  under  the  super- 
Tislon  of  competent  teachers,  to  whom  they  shall  render  proper  assistance 
in  return  for  the  Instruction  given. 
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(ao)  The  mode  and  method  of  their  work  shall  be  determined  bj  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Professor  of  Education. 

(21)  Thej  shall  take  the  same  courses  at  Brown  as  the  other  student- 
teachers. 

(33)   They  shall  not  receive  any  pay  from  the  city  for  their  services. 

(33)  They  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Professor  of  Education  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 

(34)  When  they  have  completed  their  courses  and  received  a  teacher*s 
diploma  from  the  University,  they  shall  have  the  same  status  before  the 
Committee  on  High  Schools  as  if  they  had  been  student-teachers  of  the 
first  type. 

APPOINTMXNTS  IN  THB  GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

(35)  Graduates  of  the  University,  who  have  successfully  pursued  a 
course  in  psychology  and  the  courses  in  education  offered  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  grammar  and 
primary  training  schools  of  the  city.  Those  who  successfully  complete 
this  course  in  training  shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools  of  the  city,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Professor  of  Education,  to  appointment  as  student-teachers 
of  the  first  type.  If  appointed  in  the  grammar  or  prlnuu^  schools  they 
shall  have  credit  for  experience  which  shall  entitle  them  to  receive  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  first  year  of  service;  and,  if  transferred  to  the 
high  schools  after  one  or  more  years  of  experience  in  the  grammar  or 
primary  schools,  such  time  of  service  may  be  counted  as  if  it  lud  l>een  hi 
the  high  schools. 


(36)  A  limited  number  of  seniors  taking  the  course  in  education  at 
Brown,  shall  be  allowed  to  observe  and  teach  in  the  grammar  schools  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  provided  for  student-teachers  of  the  second  type  ia 
the  high  schools. 


(37)  This  agreement  may  be  terminated  at  the  close  of  any  school 
year  by  either  party  hereto  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  partj 
before  February  ist  of  such  year. 

In  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  caused 
these  presents  to  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  their  respective 
Presidents,  both  hereunto  duly  authorized,  this  the  day  and 
year  first  aforewritten. 

Signed  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 


PRACnCB  TBACHINO  FOR  8BNIOR8 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my 
report  for  the  academic  year  1 901 -1902. 

Two  trustees  of  the  University  have  passed  away  since 
last  June  —  Mr.  James  Goodwin  Batterson  and  Mr. 
Stephen  Greene. 

Mr.  Batterson's  long  and  notable  career  would  require 
many  pages  to  present  even  in  outline.  During  an  active 
business  life  of  more  than  half  a  century  he  demonstrated 
unusual  executive  and  organizing  ability,  proved  himself 
an  able  municipal  and  political  leader,  and  pursued  with 
such  ardor  his  linguistic  and  scientific  studies  that  he  was 
often  called  "  the  most  learned  man  of  non-collegiate 
education  in  the  State  of  Connecticut."  The  strength  of 
the  marble  and  granite  with  which  his  business  under- 
takings were  so  intimately  connected  seemed  to  be 
reflected  in  his  sturdy  character,  his  unbending  integrity, 
and  his  tenacity  of  purpose.  The  results  of  his  work  are 
seen  in  the  City  Hall  of  Providence,  the  State  Capitol  at 
Hartford,  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  and 
in  scores  of  other  public  and  private  buildings  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  The  founding  by  him  of  the 
Travelers'  Life  Insurance  Company  and  its  subsequent 
swift  development  are  matters  known  to  all.  But  all  may 
not  know  that  his  greatest  recreation  at  the  close  of  a  busy 
day  was  the  translation  of  Homer  or  Horace,  or  the  eager 
reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  French,  Italian  and  Spanish 
literature.  In  his  Hartford  home,  surrounded  by  his  rare 
collection  of  pictures,  by  his  mineralogical  specimens  and 
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by  his  group  of  children  and  grandchildren,  his  striking 
personality  made  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotton  by  even 
a  casual  visitor.  His  life  proves  that  an  active  commercial 
career  need  not  deprive  a  true  scholar  of  vigorous  intel- 
lectual life,  or  a  true  man  of  warm  religious  sympathies. 

The  facts  of  Stephen  Greene's  career  are  to  be  found  in 
our  Brown  necrology.  But  the  real  value  of  his  life  to 
the  world  was  not  in  what  he  did,  but  in  what  he  was. 
Seldom  is  it  given  to  any  man  to  be  so  deeply  missed. 
The  monuments  of  his  ceaseless  toil  are  to  be  seen  in 
great  buildings  in  northern  and  southern  states,  but  the 
subtle  power  of  his  life  to  inspire  and  g^ide  other  lives 
could  not  be  seen  or  described ;  it  is  understood  only  by 
those  who  have  felt  it.  Ever  since  his  graduation  from 
Brown  University,  in  1873,  he  has  been  one  of  our  staunch 
supporters,  investing  in  the  University  by  sending  us  two 
sons  for  education ;  and  his  service  as  trustee  was  all  too 
brief.  His  work  for  Newton  Theological  Seminary  consti- 
tutes an  era  in  its  history,  and  his  swift  response  to  all  ap- 
peals, educational,  philanthropic  or  missionary,  so  burdened 
mind  and  heart  that  he  could  not  longer  bear  the  strain. 
His  going  from  us  is  a  distinct  impoverishment,  but  his 
memory  will  abide  as  a  radiant  afterglow,  in  whose  light 
we  gladly  walk  and  toil. 

During  the  year  few  changes  have  occurred  in  our 
Faculty.  The  new  teachers  who  came  to  us  in  the  autumn 
have  done  excellent  work,  and  have  shown  skill  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  our  traditions  and  our  needs. 
The  entire  Faculty  have  exhibited  harmony  and  loyalty  to 
a  rare  degree.  A  number  of  them  have  been  invited 
elsewhere,  and  at  least  two  of  them  have  been  urged  to 
accept  college  presidencies;  but  with  persistence  and 
faith  in  our  enterprise  they  have  remained  at  their  posts. 

For  the  next  academic  year  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  teaching  staff  in  the  English  department  be 
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increased.  The  introduction  of  English  into  the  Fresh- 
man year  of  the  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  will  mean  an  increase  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty  students  taking  the 
English  courses  in  the  University.  To  meet  this  emer- 
gency, as  well  as  to  provide  for  subsequent  years,  I 
recommend  the  appointment  of  Henry  Barrett  Huntington, 
A.  B.,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Mr.  Huntington 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1897,  was 
assistant  in  English  at  that  University  in  1898,  was 
instructor  in  English  at  Dartmouth  College  1 899-1 901, 
and  has  been  instructor  in  English  at  Harvard  during  the 
year  1901-1902. 

Other  appointments,  promotions  and  changes  recom- 
mended are  as  follows : 

Assistant  Professor  Alexander  Meiklejohn  to  become 
Associate  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics ;  Assistant 
Professor  W.  H.  Kenerson  to  become  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  in  place  of  Professor  Burnham ; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Blanchard  to  become  Instructor  in  Civil 
Engineering;  Mr.  H.  J.  Hall  to  become  Instructor  in 
Psychology;  Mr.  R.  M.  Packard  to  become  Instructor  in 
Mathematics ;  Mr.  E.  T.  Whitford  to  become  Instructor 
in  Biblical  Literature ;  Dr.  L.  Carson  to  become  Instructor 
in  Psychology ;  Mr.  Latham  Clarke  to  become  Assistant 
in  Chemistry;  Miss  M.  E.  Clarke  and  Miss  G.  E.  Dicker- 
man  to  become  Assistant  Cataloguers  in  the  Library ;  Mr. 
P.  D.  Sherman  to  become  Instructor  in  German ;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Guild  to  become  Assistant  in  English ;  Mr.  E.  T.  William- 
son to  become  Instructor  in  French. 

Leave  of  absence  during  the  year  1902- 1903  is  recom- 
mended for  Professor  E.  B.  Delabarre,  Professor  of 
Psychology;  for  Professor  A.  G.  Harkness,  Professor  of 
the  Roman  Language  and  Literature,  who  has  accepted  a 
position  for  one  year  as  director  of  the  American  School 
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in  Rome,  and  for  Miss  B.  J.  Barker,  assistant  cataloguer 
in  the  library. 

I  have  to  report  the  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Burnham, 
Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  to  take 
effect  August  31,  1902.  Professor  Burnham  entered  the 
service  of  Brown  as  instructor  in  1892,  and  has  labored 
with  patience  and  fidelity  during  these  years.  Few  men 
are  so  well  equipped  in  his  department,  in  both  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge,  and  by  a  character  singularly 
high  minded  and  sincere  he  has  won  the  esteem  and  regard 
of  all  his  pupils. 

One  year  ago  you  elected  Professor  Alexander 
Meiklejohn  as  Dean.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
performance  of  the  laborious  and  delicate  duties  of  that 
office  has  been  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  University.  To  high  ideals  of 
scholarship  and  conduct  he  has  united  intimate  under- 
standing of  and  ardent  sympathy  with  student  life. 
Matters  of  petty  discipline  are  now  left  in  his  hands, 
and  the  complete  organization  of  the  office  work  now 
attained  enables  us  to  extend  to  the  individual  student 
a  greater  degree  of  personal  attention  and  oversight 
than  has  been  possible  for  some  years.  Our  University 
is  not  so  large  that  it  can  have  any  excuse  for  neglecting 
the  individual.  No  one  of  our  students  need  be  lost  in 
the  crowd.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  value  of 
the  work  will  depend  largely  on  its  unmechanical  and 
personal  quality,  on  the  vitalizing  touch  of  soul  on  soul. 

At  no  distant  time  we  ought  to  organize  our  work  still 
further  by  creating  a  separate  graduate  department  or 
school,  with  its  own  dean  and  its  own  machinery  of 
administration.  More  than  one  tenth  of  our  students  are 
enrolled  as  graduates,  and  they  need  the  academic 
recognition  and  independence  which  such  a  separation 
must  bring. 
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The  most  important  legislation  of  the  past  year  has 
been  that  relating  to  the  new  requirements  for  admission, 
and  the  new  program  of  studies  that  these  requirements 
have  made  necessary.*  To  put  these  far-reaching  changes 
in  a  sentence,  we  may  say :  We  have  broadened  (neither 
increased  nor  diminished)  our  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course;  we  have  increased  by 
about  one  year's  work  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  course;  we  have  definitely 
raised  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Engineering 
courses ;  we  have  established  a  new  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering ; 
and  we  have  introduced  certain  safeguards  into  the  election 
of  studies  by  students,  designed  to  prevent  the  scattering 
of  energy  and  to  produce  a  fair  degree  of  correlation  and 
consecutiveness  in  elective  courses. 

In  and  after  September,  1902,  students  are  allowed  to 
become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  on  the  presen- 
tation of  only  one  ancient  language.  I  do  not  anticipate 
as  a  result  any  immediate  change  in  the  number  of  students 
taking  Greek  in  college.  The  alternatives  to  Greek  in  our 
admission  requirements  are  too  difficult  to  present  the 
slightest  inducement  in  this  direction,  and  while  a  student 
may  enter  on  certificate  in  Greek,  he  must  in  the  substitutes 
for  Greek  enter  by  examination.  The  experiment  of 
offering  a  college  course  in  elementary  Greek  has  proved 
successful.  We  have  had  fourteen  students  enrolled,  and 
much  interest  has  been  shown.  During  the  next  year  our 
classical  departments  will  offer  a  course  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Life  and  Institutions,  designed  to  unfold  to  non- 
classical  students  the  meaning  of  our  great  classical 
heritage.  It  is  impossible  that  Brown  University,  where 
for  half  a  century  the  classics  have  been  taught  by  so 
eminent  scholars,  should  ever  neglect  these  studies  or 
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minimize  their  significance.  On  the  contrary,  the  swifter 
the  tide  that  bears  us  toward  technical  and  professional 
work,  and  the  louder  the  call  for  young  men  in  commer- 
cial and  industrial  life,  so  much  the  greater  the  necessity 
for  that  historical  perspective,  that  knowledge  of  the  roots 
of  our  language  and  our  civilization,  that  poise  and  calm- 
ness of  spirit,  and  that  devotion  to  the  ideal,  which  are 
best  nourished  by  the  great  classical  tradition. 

But  while  the  Faculty  have  increased  extensively  the 
number  of  subjects  which  may  be  offered  by  students 
entering  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course,  they  have 
increased  intensively  the  amount  of  work  which  must  be 
offered  by  candidates  entering  on  all  other  courses. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  must 
offer  in  and  after  September,  1903,  about  one  more  year's 
work  than  at  present.  Candidates  for  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical,  Civil  or  Electrical 
Engineering  must  offer  (in  addition  to  present  requirements) 
Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry  and  Freehand  Drawing,  and 
in  place  of  the  one  modern  language  now  required,  two  of 
the  following  subjects:  French,  German,  Chemistry.* 

We  have  thus  definitely  and  considerably  increased  our 
admission  requirements  for  the  majority  of  all  students 
entering  the  University.  Whatever  the  temporary  result, 
the  ultimate  consequence  can  be  only  for  good.  The 
preparatory  schools  are  every  year  increasing  the  number 
of  subjects  they  can  teach  well  and  the  amount  of  work 
they  can  do  efficiently.  The  college  must  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  condition  of  our  very  best  schools.  It  must 
recognize  every  subject  which  such  schools  can  adequately 
teach  as  properly  fitting  students  for  some  kind  of  college 
work,  and  recognize  the  amount  of  work  such  schools 
perform  by  making  the  college  courses  the  legitimate 
continuation  of  the  best  secondary  work. 

*See  Catalogue. 
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The  establishment  of  a  four  years'  course  in  Electrical 
Engineering  will  commend  itself  to  all.  No  department  of 
modern  life  has  more  of  promise  and  possibility  than  that 
occupied  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  human 
wants  and  needs.  Young  men  are  eager  for  this  kind  of 
training  and  many  of  them  ought  to  seek  it  amid  the  large 
horizon  and  rich  associations  of  a  genuine  college  life. 
To  do  the  severe  technical  work  required  by  modern 
conditions  and  yet  to  give  the  student  needed  insight  into 
history,  language  and  philosophy,  and  needed  contact 
with  the  diverse  interests  of  a  university  is  and  will  be  our 
aim  in  this  new  department.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the 
permanent  recognition  in  our  entrance  examinations  of 
such  subjects  as  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  physiog- 
raphy and  freehand  drawing  is  a  declaration  of  faith  in  a 
true  democracy  of  studies.  It  does  not  mean  that  all 
studies  are  of  equal  value  in  making  mental  fibre,  any  more 
than  true  political  democracy  means  belief  in  the  natural 
equality  of  men.  But  it  does  mean  that  any  attempt 
to  maintain  an  aristocracy  of  studies,  to  endow  certain 
disciplines,  whether  mathematical,  linguistic  or  scientific, 
with  inalienable  superiority  or  perpetual  privilege  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  America,  inharmonious  with  the 
demands  of  our  civilization,  and  in  particular  incongruous 
with  the  noble  traditions  of  our  University.  In  an  age 
when  modern  science  was  struggling  to  the  birth,  our 
venerable  charter  of  1 764  declared  that  '*  the  Public  teach- 
ing shall  in  general  Respect  the  Sciences."  In  Francis 
Wayland's  report  to  the  Corporation  in  1850  —  a  voice 
which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  all  American  colleges 
like  a  mountain  bugle  through  sleeping  valleys  —  a  list  of 
new  subjects  for  collegiate  study  was  presented  such  as  to 
rouse  and  challenge  every  educational  thinker.  It  is  only 
this  year —  so  far  may  the  single  seer  be  in  advance  of  his 
generation  —  that  we  have  embodied  the  spirit  of  that 
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report  in  our  entrance  requirements.  And  still  his 
advocacy  of  *'  a  course  on  the  principles  of  agriculture" 
and  "  a  course  on  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts " 
makes  him  not  only  our  progenitor  but  our  present  leader, 
whose  vision  inspires  and  beckons  us  on. 

The  new  rules  regarding  the  election  of  studies  in 
college  by  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  or  Ph.  B.  degrees 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  have  as  their  object  the 
training  of  broad  men,  as  well  as  acute  men,  the 
prevention  of  undue  specializing,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  prevention  of  fickleness  in  choice  and 
dissipation  of  energy.*  We  demand  that  a  student  shall 
not  graduate  from  our  University  bearing  a  degree  which 
stands  for  liberal  culture  without  having  taken  some 
course  or  courses  in  history,  in  philosophy,  in  langfuage, 
and  in  science.  We  intend  he  shall  not  claim  a  liberal 
degree  until  he  has  had  such  a  view  of  the  realms  of 
possible  knowledge  as  shall  emancipate  him  from 
prejudice  and  narrowness  of  vision.  We  intend  also  that 
when  a  student  has  elected  a  course  he  shall  pursue  it 
long  enough  to  understand  its  method  and  point  of  view. 
Whether  we  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  undue  special- 
ization on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  smattering  of  knowledge 
on  the  other,  time  alone  can  show.  A  cursory  view  of 
our  rules  may  seem  to  show  that,  in  opposition  to  present 
tendencies,  we  have  increased  the  amount  of  required 
work  during  the  four  years.  Under  the  old  rules,  out  of 
sixty-three  hours  of  work  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree  (an 
*'  hour "  means  one  hour  of  class-room  work  per  week 
through  the  year)  twenty-nine  hours  were  spent  on 
required  work.  Under  the  new  rules,  thirty-four  hours 
are  required.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  three  of 
these  hours  are  occupied  by  "  a  continuous  course  through- 
out the  year  in  natural  or  physical  science,"  the  con- 

*See  Catalos^e. 
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stituent  studies  in  such  a  course  not  being  specified ;  and 
that  three  more  hours  are  in  "philosophy" — ^which 
designates  a  large  related  group  of  studies.  By  "  required 
work"  we  thus  mean  in  some  cases  only  a  selection  from 
a  group,  not  a  cast-iron  curriculum. 

The  question  whether  a  student  of  sufficient  ability 
should  be  allowed  to  complete  his  entire  work  in  less  than 
four  years  our  Faculty  has  met  by  allowing  a  student,  if 
competent,  to  complete  his  work  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
If  he  fails  to  complete  it  then,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  do 
partial  work  in  senior  year,  but  must  take  his  full  fifteen 
hours  a  week  through  his  fourth  year.  We  do  not  wish 
our  senior  class  to  be  scattered  by  completing  their  neces- 
sary work  at  various  times  during  the  senior  year,  nor  do 
we  want  men  living  on  our  campus  who,  having  done 
nearly  all  that  is  required  for  graduation,  are  living  in 
elegant  leisure.  We  therefore  demand  at  least  fifteen 
hours  a  week  of  all  students.  But  if  one  at  any  time 
during  his  senior  year  completes  the  work  required  for 
the  A.  B.  or  the  Ph.  B.  degree,  then  the  work  he  does 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  may  be  counted  toward 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  thus  becomes  possible 
for  a  student  by  taking  extra  studies  to  do  four  years' 
work  in  three  years  and  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year ;  or,  even  if  he  fails  in  this,  to 
do  five  years*  work  in  four  years  and  obtain  his  Master's 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

One  year  ago  the  Corporation  at  my  suggestion 
appointed  committees  to  visit  the  various  departments  of 
the  University,  confer  with  the  instructors,  and  report  on 
the  equipment  and  needs  of  the  work.  In  order  to  ensure 
full  sympathy  with  our  traditions  and  ideals,  a  member  of 
the  Corporation  was  in  each  case  appointed  as  chairman, 
but  many  gentlemen  having  no  connection  with  the 
college,  often  personal  friends  of  the  Faculty,  were  invited 
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also  to  serve.  Such  a  series  of  committees  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  all  of  equal  efficiency,  nor  are  all  depart- 
ments of  study  equally  susceptible  to  such  co-operation. 
But  the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been  in  most  cases 
encouraging,  and  in  some  cases  really  invaluable.  That 
several  score  gentlemen,  some  of  them  specialists  of  high 
repute,  have  indicated  their  interest  in  the  University  by 
making  personal  visits  to  our  laboratories  and  libraries 
and  conferring  with  our  teaching  staff,  that  some  of  them 
have  given  long  and  earnest  thought  to  our  present  needs 
and  future  possibilities,  that  some  of  them  have  acquired 
a  permanent  interest  and  formed  lasting  friendships  with 
our  Corporation  and  Faculty,  are  matters  of  congratulation 
to  every  friend  of  Brown.  We  cannot  allow  any  citizen 
of  Rhode  Island  to  attain  eminence  in  any  department  of 
the  world's  thought  or  action  without  seeking  his  aid  and 
counsel  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  University.  Academic 
isolation  on  the  plea  that  the  University  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion, not  to  receive  it,  means  a  disastrous,  separation  of 
learning  from  life.  The  University  is  constantly  asking 
for  money  and  will  continue  to  do  so  while  it  lives.  But 
it  cannot  ask  for  money  unless  it  asks  also  for  what  is  far 
more  valuable — understanding,  sympathy,  moral  support 
Our  friends  are  our  best  endowment.  Every  member  of 
the  Faculty  or  the  Corporation  who  secures  from  one  man 
intelligent,  co-operating,  efficient  friendship  for  our  work 
is  making  the  best  possible  contribution  to  the  University. 
The  various  committees  may  prove  most  efficient  in 
departments  where  there  are  laboratories  or  some  kind  of 
material  equipment.  But  since  the  laboratory  method  so 
dominates  all  study  today,  there  is  really  no  department 
in  which  the  committees  may  not  render  great  assistance. 
We  desire  to  thank  the  various  gentlemen  who  have  served 
us  in  this  capacity  during  the  year.  We  remember  with 
pleasure  their  presence  upon  our  campus  on  "  visiting 
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day."  And  we  trust  that  the  interest  they  have  shown, 
the  suggestions  they  have  so  courteously  made,  and  the 
pleas  for  increased  equipment  they  have  so  earnestly 
presented  may  not  be  without  deep  and  lasting  result. 
I  recommend  that  these  committees,  with  such  additions 
and  changes  as  may  seem  desirable,  be  requested  to  serve 
us  for  another  year. 

As  regards  our  financial  condition,  we  have  been 
mainly  occupied  during  the  year  in  gathering  up  the 
pledges  made  in  previous  years,  and  closing  up  the 
accounts  with  subscribers  to  our  first  million.  Our  treas- 
urer has  given  an  amount  of  time  and  patience  to  this 
work  which  is  beyond  all  possibility  of  compensation. 
The  labor  involved  in  dealing  with  a  thousand  subscribers, 
scattered  through  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  paying 
their  subscriptions  by  installments,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  not  tried  it.  The  fidelity  and 
watchfulness  of  our  treasurer  is  one  of  our  best  assets. 

Our  first  million  dollars  —  commonly  called  "the 
Endowment  Fund  of  1900" — has  been  paid  in,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  subscriptions  still  delayed  by  compli- 
cations that  often  attend  the  execution  of  wills  or  the 
transfer  of  real  estate.  This  million  was  entirely  in  the 
form  of  endowment  funds,  no  real  estate  being  included. 
A  part  of  it,  however,  was  in  funds  designated  for  special 
purposes,  and  not  available  for  general  expenses.  Our 
second  million  dollars — commonly  called  "  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  1 90 1 " — ^was  composed  of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  which  is  yet  to  be  received  for  the 
endowment  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  available  for  the 
Library  Building,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  offered  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  in  either  money  or  real  estate  given 
to  us  by  many  generous  friends.    Of  this  second  million. 
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nearly  two  hundred  thousand  has  now  been  paid  into 
our  treasury,  but  has  as  yet  hardly  begun  to  produce  an 
income.  The  endowment  of  the  library  may  not  be  paid 
over  to  us  until  the  new  library  building  is  completed. 
Consequently  we  are  deriving  as  yet  small  benefit  from 
our  second  million  dollars,  and  it  may  be  two  years  before 
the  entire  income  will  be  available.  Many  persons  fail  to 
realize  that  several  years  must  often  elapse  between  the 
time  when  a  great  benefaction  is  made  and  the  time  when 
its  benefits  are  really  visible.  This  fact  accounts  for  the 
considerable  deficit  in  our  current  expenses  for  the 
present  year. 

The  most  remarkable  addition  to  the  University  funds 
during  the  year,  and  the  largest  single  gift  in  our  history, 
is  the  great  bequest  of  Mr.  George  L.  Littlefield  of 
Pawtucket.  For  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Littlefield  has 
taken  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in  Brown  University. 
He  was  a  warm  friend  of  President  Andrews,  and  on  at 
least  one  occasion  gave  him  substantial  assistance.  When 
we  were  securing  our  Endowment  Fund  of  1900,  Mr. 
Littlefield  was  one  of  our  most  cordial  well-wishers,  and 
his  subscription  of  ten  thousand  dollars  inspired  many 
business  men  to  come  to  our  aid.  At  the  last  Commence- 
ment dinner  he  sat  at  the  speakers'  table,  his  keen  eyes 
and  glowing  face  showing  how  he  shared  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  occasion,  and  how  deeply  devoted  he  was  to  our 
welfare.  But  no  one  then  dreamed  that  when  his  will  was 
to  be  opened  it  would  be  found  that  this  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious man  had  made  provision  whereby  most  of  his  large 
estate  would  ultimately  come  to  Brown  University.  By  a 
long  and  successful  business  career  Mr.  Littlefield  had 
attained  high  place  in  the  business  world.  Always  frugal 
in  personal  taste  and  expenditure,  never  posing  as  a 
philanthropist  or  educator,  keeping  his  great  intention 
locked  in  his  own  breast,  Mr.  Littlefield  has  written  his 
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name  high  among  the  chief  philanthropists  of  New 
England,  and  has  erected  a  monument  more  enduring  than 
bronze.  If  we  are  to  judge  men  not  by  their  words 
but  by  their  deeds,  not  by  their  eloquence  con- 
cerning the  higher  education  but  by  their  contributions 
to  it,  we  shall  count  among  the  best  friends  the  University 
ever  had  the  plain,  silent  man  who  ten  years  ago  resolved 
that  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  constant  toil  should  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  Not  the  least 
mark  of  his  wisdom  is  to  be  found  in  the  fewness  of  the 
conditions  which  he  has  attached  to  the  great  bequest. 
Most  fittingly  he  has  provided  that  the  estate  shall  remain 
intact  so  long  as  his  widow  may  need  any  portion  of  it,  and 
she  is  as  desirous  as  is  the  University  that  his  ultimate 
intention  shall  be  fully  carried  out. 

One  of  the  greatest  advances  of  the  year  has  been  the 
realization  of  our  hopes  for  a  new  building  for  the  social 
and  religious  life  of  the  students,  a  building  which  shall 
be  the  centre  of  student  activities  and  the  hearthstone  of 
the  University.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  presented  the 
necessity  of  such  a  building,  to  cost  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  and  urged  that  we  should  make  some 
appeal  for  it.  Before  the  report  left  the  hands  of  the 
printer  we  received  through  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr., 
of  the  class  of  '97,  an  offer  from  his  father  of  a  building 
to  cost  not  less  than  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
provided  the  Corporation  would  furnish  a  suitable  site, 
and  the  friends  of  the  University  would  furnish  an  endow- 
ment of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  its  maintenance. 
The  letter  containing  this  generous  offer*  was  read  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  students  and  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  students  already  had  a  fund  of  eighteen  hundred 
dollars,  given  for  this  purpose  by  the  men  in  college 
in   the  year   1892.     In   a    few    weeks    they  raised 
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seventy-five  hundred  dollars  more  among  themselves — 
an  achievement  unprecedented  in  our  history  —  and  the 
remainder  has  been  subscribed  by  our  alumni  and  friends. 
The  corner-stone  will  soon  be  laid,  and  before  another 
Commencement  we  hope  to  see  on  our  campus  a  true 
centre  for  all  the  varied  interests  of  our  students.  The 
value  of  such  a  building,  if  wisely  and  generously  managed, 
is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  any  structure  we  now  possess. 
But  the  entire  success  of  the  building  depends  on  having 
it  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  student  life.  For  this 
reason  we  have  selected  as  a  **  suitable  site  "  the  north  end 
of  the  middle  campus.  Three  other  possible  sites  were 
proposed  by  the  Corporation,  but  after  some  months  of 
careful  consideration  each  was  pronounced  impracticable. 
The  lot  on  which  stands  the  old  president's  house  is  far  too 
small  for  the  proposed  structure,  and  is  in  so  exposed  a 
position  as  to  thrust  the  students  in  their  hours  of 
recreation  into  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  public.  The  lot 
on  George  street  will  be  occupied  by  another  building. 
Lincoln  Field  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  is  now  remote 
from  the  centre  of  student  life.  Ten  years  hence  it  will  be 
a  beautiful  campus,  but  to  place  the  building  there  today 
would  imperil  all  its  uses.  But  the  north  end  of  the 
middle  campus  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  utility,  an  ideal 
site.  The  landscape  specialists  consulted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion assure  us  that  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint  a  building 
placed  there  will  be  a  positive  improvement.  It  is  evident 
to  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  University  that 
the  entire  tract  of  land  we  possess  must  be  used  for 
buildings  in  the  next  few  years,  unless  the  growth  of  the 
institution  is  to  be  permanently  checked.  Some  of  our 
most  valued  friends  have  expressed  the  hope  that  the  middle 
campus  will  not  be  occupied  by  any  building  until  all  other 
possibilities  have  been  duly  considered.  The  Executive 
Committee,  with  whom  the  Corporation  left  final  decision, 
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fully  share  this  view,  and  gave  several  months  to  the  search 
for  alternative  locations.  Attended  by  expert  advisers 
from  New  York  and  Boston,  they  have  examined  every 
foot  of  ground  in  the  small  territory  we  have  still  remaining 
unoccupied  and  have  priced  all  the  lots  that  are  for  sale  in 
our  region.  In  the  progress  of  our  investigation  the 
donor  of  the  building  sent  word  that  in  order  that  the 
Executive  Committee  might  be  entirely  unhampered  he 
desired  to  withdraw  from  any  consultation  as  to  site,  and 
would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  any  place  the  Corporation 
should  choose.  But  the  result  of  our  search  has  been  the 
conviction  of  the  entire  Committee  that  no  other  suitable 
location  can  be  found.  To  buy  land  for  the  purpose 
would  cost  at  least  forty  thousand  dollars.  Therefore  the 
Executive  Committee,  after  prolonged  study,  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  involved,  have  unanimously 
chosen  the  middle  campus,  and  the  choice  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Corporation.  I  am 
confident  that  this  choice  will  be  ratified  by  the  alumni  as 
soon  as  the  results  appear.  The  land  of  the  University 
was  given  us  by  the  fathers  for  the  education  of  young 
men,  intellectually,  socially,  religiously.  For  such  pur- 
poses, if  we  have  to  choose  between  grass  and  buildings, 
we  must  choose  the  latter.  Happily,  however,  we  can 
still  have  both,  and  the  new  building  standing  at  the  end 
of  an  extensive  lawn  will  ennoble  all  the  buildings  around 
it.  As  a  Building  Committee  the  Corporation  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stephen  O.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Theodore  F.  Green, 
Mr.  Gardner  Colby  and  Mr.  William  R.  Dorman. 

Another  building  whose  location  has  caused  us  earnest 
study  is  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  building.  I  spoke 
in  my  last  report  of  this  library,  of  its  unsurpassed 
resources,  its  munificent  endowment,  and  the  unique 
possibilities  it  will  offer  to  our  advanced  students  in 
American  history.    Every  month  that  has  elapsed  since 
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this  great  gift  was  made  has  shown  more  clearly  the 
magnitude  of  our  responsibility  and  opportunity.  The 
Corporation  have  entered  into  a  detailed  agfreement  with 
the  trustees  of  the  library,  by  which  the  library  will  be 
forever  preserved  as  a  family  memorial  and  will  at  the 
same  time  be  fully  available  to  all  qualified  students. 
The  Corporation  appointed  as  a  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, requesting  them  to  serve  also  as  a  Building  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Mr.  Robert  H.  I. 
Goddard,  Mr.  William  V.  Kellen,  Mr.  Stephen  O.  Edwards 
and  the  President  of  the  University.  This  committee  has 
held  many  meetings  and  considered  all  possible  sites  for 
the  new  building,  both  on  the  campus  and  outside  of  it. 
Early  in  our  deliberations  we  resolved  to  retain,  if  possible, 
the  plans  for  the  building  which  were  prepared  under  Mr. 
Brown's  own  direction  and  were  nearly  complete  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Those  plans  were  the  result  of  com- 
petition by  some  of  the  leading  architects  of  this  country, 
and  probably  could  not  be  improved.  We  found  that  by 
omitting  some  bronze  work  and  making  other  minor 
changes  we  could  bring  the  cost  of  construction  and 
furnishing  within  the  sum  left  for  the  purpose,  viz: 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars;  but  the 
choice  of  these  plans  made  it  necessary  to  put 
most  of  the  money  into  the  building,  and  left 
us  very  little  to  expend  on  land.  The  location  selected 
is  on  George  street,  where  the  University  already  owns 
three  houses.  By  purchasing  one  other  house  lot  and 
combining  it  with  the  land  already  in  our  possession,  we 
were  able  to  furnish  a  site  which  seems  to  all  the  com- 
mittee thoroughly  suitable  and  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Brown.  Such  a  site 
has,  moreover,  many  incidental  but  weighty  advantages. 
It  will  enable  us  to  heat  the  library  from  our  central 
heating  station,  thus  avoiding  in  the  building  the  dust. 
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ashes  and  gases  which  are  so  destructive  to  valuable 
books.  It  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  construction 
of  janitor's  quarters  in  the  building,  as  our  University 
janitors  can  do  what  is  required.  It  will  reduce  running 
expenses  by  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  a  special  night 
watchman,  and  to  utilize  in  some  measure  the  servants  of 
the  University.  On  this  site  the  building  will  be,  as  every 
true  memorial  should  be,  in  a  conspicuous  position,  where 
every  visitor  to  the  city  can  easily  survey  its  outiines, 
perceive  its  significance,  and  appreciate  its  great  value. 
The  committee  realize  that  they  arc  not  planning  for  one 
generation  only,  buf  are  constructing  a  building  which  for 
many  generations  shall  serve  as  a  memorial  to  generous 
givers,  and  as  a  Mecca  to  earnest  students  of  the  history 
of  America. 

I  wish  to  add  that  in  all  our  negotiations  we  have  been 
deeply  indebted  to  the  patience  and  foresight  of  the  two 
trustees  under  the  will,  Mr.  G.  W.  R.  Matteson  and  Col. 
R.  H.  I.  Goddard.  They  alone  determined  that  the  final 
resting-place  of  this  library  should  be  with  Brown  Univer- 
sity, they  have  scrupulously  cared  for  every  interest 
involved,  and  they  have  approved  the  unanimous  choice 
of  site  by  the  committee. 

One  year  ago  at  Commencement  we  dedicated  the  Van 
Wickle  Memorial  Gates.  Seldom  has  any  memorial 
structure  so  swiftly  assumed  its  appropriate  place  and  so 
admirably  fulfilled  its  function.  But  the  massive  gates  and 
piers  made  the  old  fence  seem  antiquated  and  unworthy. 
At  the  Commencement  dinner,  as  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse,  class  after  class  arose  and  begged  the  privilege  of 
constructing  a  section  of  a  proposed  new  fence.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Col.  William  Goddard, 
Hon.  John  H.  Stiness  and  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Woods,  to  secure  a 
suitable  design,  to  receive  and  disburse  contributions,  and 
make  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  fence.  About 
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thirty-four  sections  of  twenty-one  feet  in  length  are 
needed  to  enclose  the  front  campus.  Of  these,  thirty 
sections  have  now  been  pledged,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  in  progress.  It  is  hoped  that  in  due  time  the 
entire  campus  may  be  thus  enclosed.  The  object  of  a 
fence  is  not  to  shut  out  our  friends,  but  to  protect  them 
and  ourselves  whenever  we  together  celebrate  any  of  the 
festivals  of  the  academic  year.  But  the  real  object  lies 
far  deeper :  it  is  by  these  distinctive  memorials  of  classes 
and  individuals  to  preserve  and  nourish  those  memories 
and  associations  which  are  our  richest  endowment,  and 
those  fervent  loyalties  out  of  which  all  our  future  is  to 
spring. 

The  Van  Wickle  Administration  Building  has  recently 
been  completed  and  is  already  occupied  by  the  adminis- 
trative offices.  Few  can  realize  the  relief  which  it  will 
bring  to  those  who  for  many  years  have  done  difficult  and 
delicate  administrative  work  in  a  building  occupied  also  as 
a  recitation  hall  and  as  a  dormitory.  Our  new  quarters 
give  us  immediately  the  sense  of  dignity  and  repose  so 
essential  to  clear  insight  and  wise  discrimination.  The 
administrative  work  proper  occupies  the  entire  first  floor 
and  will  doubtless  extend  in  due  time  to  the  rest  of  the 
building.  At  present  the  second  floor  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  commodious  Corporation  and  Faculty  room,  rooms 
for  the  Seminaries  in  Philosophy  and  Education. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  a  unique  and  valuable 
gift  to  the  University  from  Mr.  Paul  Banjotti,  Italian 
Consul-General  at  Liverpool,  England.  This  is  in  the  form 
of  an  offer  from  him  to  erect  on  the  Brown  campus  a 
memorial  clock-tower,  to  cost  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  be  suitably  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  his 
beloved  wife,  Carrie  Brown  Banjotti.  The  selection  of  site 
and  of  design  (except  the  inscription)  is  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  University.    When  we  remember 
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that  the  one  whom  this  structure  is  to  commemorate  was  a 
lady  of  Providence,  that  she  was  one  of  the  famous  family 
who  gave  the  University  their  name,  and  that  some  of  her 
husband's  warmest  friends  are  among  our  Faculty  and 
Corporation,  the  propriety  and  significance  of  the  proposed 
memorial  are  obvious.  While  it  is  not  intended  to  serve 
utilitarian  ends,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  our 
grounds,  will  cultivate  the  aesthetic  side  —  too  often 
neglected  —  of  student  life,  and  will  commemorate  an 
affection  which  reaches  across  the  sea,  and  a  personality 
that  has  enriched  both  America  and  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  appropriate  and  significant  gifts  of  the 
year  is  the  contribution  of  fifty-five  hundred  dollars  by 
various  alumni  and  friends  to  found  the  "Albert  Harkness 
Scholarship"  in  the  "American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens."  For  many  years  Brown  has  made 
its  annual  contribution  to  this  school,  and  Professor 
Poland  was  at  one  time  its  resident  director.  This  year 
is  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  graduation  from  Brown 
University  of  Professor  Albert  Harkness,  who  by  his 
teaching  career  of  half  a  century,  his  published  works, 
and  his  indefatigable  labors  as  a  scholar,  has  added  new 
lustre  to  the  fame  of  our  University  and  given  new  vitality 
to  classical  study.  It  is  most  fitting  that  his  anniversary 
should  be  observed  by  the  founding  of  this  scholarship, 
which  will  forever  link  his  name  and  ours  with  the  work 
in  Athens,  and  furnish  opportunity  for  many  of  our 
graduates  in  coming  years. 

Plans  for  the  new  swimming-pool  are  now  nearly 
complete,  and  we  hope  that  the  construction  may  soon 
begin.  The  cost  will  be  nearly  double  what  we  have 
anticipated ;  but  the  donor,  Mr.  Colgate  Hoyt,  continues 
to  assume  the  entire  expense.  We  have  failed  to  find 
water  by  the  artesian  well,  but  have  resolved  to  build  the 
pool,  even  if  we  have  to  secure  an  endowment  for  its 
maintenance,  or  to  charge  a  fee  for  its  use. 
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As  the  special  committee  on  the  enlargement  of  our 
library  facilities  will  soon  report,  I  will  not  now  anticipate 
their  action.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  department  of 
the  University  is  now  hindered  in  its  work  by  the  prepos- 
terous crowding  of  books  and  readers  in  our  University 
Library.  Thousands  of  volumes  are  mouldering  in  the 
basement  (about  eight  thousand  new  volumes  each  year 
are  received  without  any  place  for  their  accommodation) » 
and  the  problem  has  become  almost  painful.  When  we 
consider  that  even  at  the  present  rate  of  growth  (which 
must  increase)  we  shall  need  space  for  eighty  thousand 
new  books  in  the  next  ten  years,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
no  temporary  expedients  will  meet  our  condition.  The 
remedy  must  be  radical,  the  plans  for  enlargement  must 
cover  the  next  half-century.  The  library  is  the  centre  of 
all  our  intellectual  work,  and  whatever  is  done  for  it  is 
done  for  the  entire  University. 

A  new  dormitory  is  greatly  needed.  Every  room  we 
have  is  already  taken  for  next  year,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  offer  to  any  of  the  members  of  our  next  entering  class. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  discourages  parents  and  keeps 
away  students.  A  strong  element  in  our  Brown  life  has 
been  the  democracy  and  solidarity  induced  by  our  campus 
dormitories.  Students  scattered  in  residence  easily  be- 
come divided  in  feeling.  Unity  and  loyalty  are  nourished 
by  dormitory  residence. 

The  need  of  a  Biological  Laboratory  is  as  clear  as  ever. 
The  work  done  at  present  in  Rhode  Island  Hall  is  one  of 
which  we  all  are  proud ;  our  students  are  known  and  their 
researches  prized  throughout  the  country.  Men  of 
understanding  are  coming  to  see  that  the  science  of  medi- 
cine aims  today,  not  chiefly  at  the  curing  of  disease,  but  at 
its  prevention,  and  that  the  characteristic  philanthropic 
institution  of  today  is  not  the  hospital,  but  the  laboratory. 
We  eagerly  await  the  day  when  some  one  will  do  for 
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Biology  at  Brown  what  was  so  nobly  done  for  Physics  by 
the  erection  of  Wilson  Hall. 

We  greatly  need  a  recitation  and  lecture  hall,  from 
which  all  living  rooms  can  be  banished,  and  where  in 
purely  academic  surroundings  Faculty  and  students  can 
have  hours  of  study  and  discussion  absolutely  undisturbed. 

We  need  several  new  professorships  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each.  We  need  fellowships  for  graduate 
work,  of  ten  thousand  dollars  each.  We  need  scholar- 
ships for  needy  students  of  high  rank,  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  We  need  a  library  fund  of  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  need,  one  of  our 
greatest  small  needs,  an  organ  in  Sayles  Hall,  to  give 
strength  and  dignity  to  all  academic  functions  and 
religious  services. 

But  one  of  our  greatest  material  demands  at  the  present 
time  is  a  suitable  building  and  proper  equipment  for  our 
Engineering  Departments,  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical. 
One  ninth  of  our  students  are  now  in  the  engineering 
courses,  and  the  numbers  could  at  once  be  trebled  if  we 
could  provide  room  and  apparatus.  Our  teaching  staff  in 
these  departments  is  unusually  alert  and  enthusiastic,  and 
the  response  of  the  students  is  unmistakable.  But  no 
other  departments  are  so  hampered  for  want  of  space. 
We  have  moved  them  from  building  to  building,  housed 
them  in  basements  and  attics,  and  treated  them  as  novices 
whose  academic  fitness  must  be  proved  by  their  survival 
of  all  discouragements.  They  have  stood  the  test,  and 
deserve  the  stamp  of  an  unqualified  approval  and  support. 
Even  the  most  skillful  teachers  of  applied  science  cannot 
do  without  equipment.  The  *'  old  log  with  Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  and  a  student  on  the  other  "  will  not  suffice 
for  the  training  of  a  mechanical  engineer.  Enthusiasm 
and  zeal  and  toil  will  not  suffice.  Machinery,  often  heavy 
and  expensive,  is  needed  to  give  the  practical  knowledge 
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and  technical  skill  which  the  world  rightly  expects  and 
demands.  Providence,  of  all  cities  in  the  country,  is  the 
one  best  suited  for  instruction  in  engineering.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  Western  universities  said, 
recently:  "We  have  to  ship  our  students  by  the  car- 
load to  Pittsburgh  and  to  Chicago  in  order  to  observe 
processes  that  are  going  on  all  the  time  within  twenty 
minutes  of  Brown  University."  The  report  of  the  visiting 
committees  in  the  engineering  departments  is  before 
you.  The  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Corporation  to 
investigate  this  matter  is  also  before  you.  We  have  rarely 
been  willing  to  encroach  on  our  invested  funds  for  such 
a  purpose.  But  the  present  is  an  emergency.  If  the 
building  can  be  secured  in  any  way  from  our  interested 
friends,  I  should  be  willing  to  recommend  its  equipment  at 
the  expense  of  the  University.  If  absolutely  necessary,  I 
should  endorse  the  construction  of  a  section  of  the 
building  at  the  expense  of  the  University.  I  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  this  matter 
and  to  report  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  growth  of  our  Women's  College  makes  it  obvious 
that  we  need  more  than  the  two  buildings  which  it  now 
possesses.  Frequently  we  cannot  accommodate  all  the 
classes  that  ought  to  meet  at  the  same  hour,  and  the 
crowding  of  all  activities,  educational,  social,  religious  and 
athletic  under  one  roof  is  undesirable  from  all  points  of 
view.  Some  relief  is  greatly  needed,  if  our  women  with 
increased  numbers  are  to  enjoy  the  serenity  and  dignity 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  highest  culture.  One  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  the  erection  of  a  gym- 
nasium, which,  as  in  many  other  institutions,  might  serve 
as  a  centre  of  social  and  academic  life,  as  well  as  of 
physical  culture.  Such  a  building  could  easily  be  used 
for  large  assemblies,  for  receptions  and  concerts  and 
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lectures,  and  allow  us  to  reserve  Pembroke  Hall  for 
purely  academic  purposes.  It  behooves  all  friends  of 
our  Women's  College,  and  happily  their  name  is  legion, 
to  look  far  into  the  future  and  provide  for  the  days  that 
will  surely  come.  The  pleasure  of  helping  a  small  college, 
helping  it  into  greatness  and  strength,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  pleasures  that  one  can  know. 
A  kind  friend  whose  name  is  at  present  withheld  has 
offered  to  provide  for  a  term  of  years  the  means  for  an 
extensive  course  of  instruction  at  the  Women's  College  in 
"Household  Economics" — a  significant  and  valuable  gift. 

I  recommend  to  you  that  favorable  action  be  taken  on 
a  recommendation  from  our  University  Faculty,  estab- 
lishing a  special  administrative  Faculty  for  the  Women's 
College.  Such  a  body,  while  consisting  wholly  of  mem- 
bers of  our  general  Faculty,  would  feel  a  special  responsi- 
bility for  the  education  of  women,  would  specially  guard 
the  interests  of  the  Women's  College,  and  exercise  a  close 
supervision  over  all  courses  of  study  and  the  academic 
standing  of  each  student.  It  would  develop  esprit  de 
corj>son^t,  part  of  our  teachers  of  women,  and  enable 
them  to  discuss  at  regular  intervals  the  special  problems 
in  this  branch  of  our  work.  It  would  share  with  the 
Dean  and  the  President  the  responsibility  for  determining 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  curriculum.  It  would 
minister  to  the  efficiency  of  each  member  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

I  lay  before  you  today  the  request  of  the  Faculty  and 
students  that  you  appoint  three  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  three  graduates  of  the  University  as  directors  of 
the  reorganized  Brown  University  Athletic  Association. 
Of  course  all  questions  relating  to  a  man's  standing  as  a 
scholar  must  be  left  where  they  always  have  been,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Faculty,  Formerly  all  questions  of 
"eligibility"  were  also  determined  by  the  Faculty, 
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through  their  committee  on  athletic  and  other  student 
organizations."  Three  years  ago,  however,  the  Faculty 
voted  to  turn  over  all  questions  of  eligibility  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Athletic  Association,  on  condition  that 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics  (composed  of  five 
persons)  should  be  elected  directors,  and  that  the  rules 
regarding  eligibility  which  the  Faculty  had  ah-eady 
adopted  should  be  adopted  by  the  directors.  This  ar- 
rangement has  given  us  for  the  last  three  years  a  board 
of  directors  composed  of  five  members  of  the  Faculty, 
three  graduates  and  four  undergraduates.  In  some  ways 
the  arrangement  has  worked  well.  It  has  assisted  in 
mutual  understanding.  But  it  has  given  us  a  double  and 
divided  authority,  the  Faculty  making  the  rules  and  the 
directors  simply  enforcing  them.  It  has  become  obvious 
to  all  either  that  the  Faculty  ought  to  resume  sole  control 
of  all  athletic  interests,  which  they  do  not  desire,  or  else 
that  some  organization  should  be  devised  competent  both 
to  make  rules  and  enforce  them.  Consequently  both  the 
Faculty  and  students  have  approved  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion suggested  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Athletic 
Association,  so  that  the  Board  shall  henceforth  consist  of 
nine  members,  three  from  the  Faculty,  three  from  the 
graduates  of  the  college  and  three  from  the  undergraduate 
body,  the  Faculty  members  and  the  graduate  members  to 
be  elected  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  board  of  directors 
to  have  full  authority  to  make  and  administer  rules,  except 
those  with  regard  to  academic  standing.  This  movement 
has  my  endorsement  and  I  trust  will  have  yours. 

The  athletic  situation  in  American  colleges  is  difficult 
and  far  from  satisfactory.  We  are  trying  by  iron-clad 
rules  to  create  a  spirit — the  amateur  spirit  which  exists 
in  England ;  and  spirit  is  seldom  the  result  of  rules.  Since 
1898  Brown  has  met  in  yearly  conference  with  represent- 
atives of  the  governing  athletic  bodies  of  Columbia, 
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Cornell,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
colleges,  and  these  conferences  have  resulted  in  the 
advocacy  by  these  colleges  of  a  set  of  uniform  rules  for 
the  exact  regulation  of  amateur  standing  and  other  athletic 
matters.  These  rules,  while  they  are  a  great  and  influential 
advance  in  the  direction  of  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
these  problems,  are  not  yet  fully  perfected;  and  some 
changes  recommended  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  con- 
ference indicate  a  still  existing  dissatisfaction.  Other 
colleges,  not  participating  in  the  conference,  have  their 
own  rules,  not  widely  different.  But  the  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  professionalism  which  are  made 
annually  by  our  foremost  institutions,  the  recrimination 
and  suspicion  and  constant  investigation,  indicate  how  far 
we  are  from  reaching  any  satisfactory  definition  of  pure 
sport"  or  any  confidence  that  the  rules  we  have  are 
creating  the  spirit  we  seek.  To  make  college  rules  and 
fail  to  enforce  them  would  be  to  teach  hypocrisy  in  the 
very  temple  of  truth.  The  Brown  Faculty  have  investi- 
gated every  charge  made  against  any  Brown  student  and 
never  in  our  history  were  our  athletics  so  truly  amateur  as 
today.  But  in  the  opinion  of  perhaps  the  foremost 
American  writer  on  out-door  sport  only  one  college  in 
the  country  succeeded  last  year  in  utterly  excluding 
professionalism,  and  that  an  institution  peculiarly  lax  in 
years  past.  Under  such  conditions  it  will  not  do  to  say 
we  have  reached  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  that 
students  **  must  simply  live  up  to  the  rules."  Of  course 
they  must.  Every  student  who  represents  the  University 
in  athletics  must  sign  each  autumn  a  minute  and  iron-clad 
statement  that  he  has  never  in  his  life  received  direct  or 
indirect  compensation  for  any  athletic  knowledge  or  skill 
he  may  possess  or  have  possessed.  But  there  is  no  judge 
or  jury  in  this  country  that  can  say  just  what  is  meant 
by  **  receiving  indirect  compensation."  If  the  students 
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secure  for  a  noted  athlete  a  place  to  work  in  a  store  on 
Saturdays,  when  apart  from  such  athletic  ability  they 
would  not  be  interested,  is  that  "  indirect  compensation?  " 
If  a  student  allows  his  classmate  (who  happens  to  be 
poor  in  purse,  but  rich  in  biceps)  to  share  his  room 
gratuitously,  doing  this  out  of  genuine  friendship  (founded 
on  athletic  affinities  and  expectations),  is  this  "indirect 
compensation  ?  "  The  kindly  offices  of  personal  regard 
or  of  admiration,  are  they  "indirect  compensation?" 
Two  college  nines  never  face  each  other  on  the  diamond 
today  with  full  faith  in  each  other's  literal  **  eligibility." 
Each  side  may  believe  that  the  other  is  in  fairness  entitied 
to  play,  but  neither  side  believes  that  fairness  has  involved, 
or  ought  to  involve,  the  literal  construction  of  the  rules. 
Here  is  a  problem  in  ethics  of  a  startling  urgency. 
Students  cannot  be  candid  in  the  class-room  if  they  are 
evasive  on  the  athletic  field.  The  moral  life  is  continuous. 
An  honest  man  is  honest  all  through.  Our  American 
students  mean  to  be  honest,  they  love  fair  play.  They 
are  the  most  candid  set  of  young  men  in  the  land.  But 
when  required  to  sign  a  statement  whose  meaning  no  man 
can  define,  they  do  so  for  **  substance  of  doctrine,"  and 
they  believe  their  opponents  do  ,the  same.  It  may  be 
that  the  **  ethics  of  subscription  "  is  as  lofty  among  most 
athletes  as  among  some  theologies.  Both  are  sorely 
perplexed  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  We  who  are  charged 
with  authority  must  never  relax  our  vigilance.  We 
rejoice  in  the  increasingly  high  character  of  the  athletes 
in  college  life.  But  we  must  not  rely  on  rules  to  create 
an  attitude  toward  sport,  and  must  remember  that  the 
only  safety  with  us,  as  with  English  students,  is  in  a 
better  perspective,  a  broader  view  of  the  purpose  of 
recreation  and  its  relation  to  the  truly  noble  life.  We 
must  persuade  students  that  the  object  of  athletics 
is  not  a  transient  "  championship "  but  is  genuine 
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recreation,  enjoyment,  good-fellowship,  manhood,  char- 
acter. We  must  make  them  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  coach  of  an  English  crew  will  sometimes 
give  suggestions  to  their  opponents  just  before  the 
race,  and  how  unintelligible  and  foolish  our  ''training 
table "  would  seem  to  an  Oxford  student.  Above  all  we 
must  appeal  confidently  to  our  alumni,  that  they  should 
never  surrender  the  quality  of  sport  to  its  success,  that  they 
should  hold  the  undergraduates  to  the  highest  possible 
standards,  and  that  they  should  stand  by  our  student 
teams,  whether  winning  or  losing,  with  the  same  pluck  and 
loyalty  which  they  themselves  showed  in  student  days. 
A  sound  alumni  sentiment,  strict  in  requirements  and 
loyal  in  devotion,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  sound  athletic 
life  in  any  college. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  entered  into  a  scheme  of 
co-operation*  with  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
which  has  proved  helpful  to  both  institutions.  For  finan- 
cial reasons  the  co-operation  has  been  of  limited  extent, 
being  confined  to  three  courses  in  drawing  (one  offered 
at  the  University  and  two  at  the  school)  and  two  lecture 
courses  in  the  history  of  art  (one  at  the  University  and 
one  at  the  school).  As  most  of  the  students  had  chosen 
their  electives  before  these  courses  were  announced,  we 
cannot  yet  pronounce  on  the  results  of  the  plan.  But  we 
are  confident  that  each  institution  has  received  benefit 
from  what  is  already  accomplished.  I  recommend  the 
continuance  of  this  co-operation  for  another  year. 


W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE. 


*See  Appendix. 
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[Report  of  the  Dean} 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  my  first  annual  report  as 
Dean  of  the  University. 

So  much  of  my  effort  during  the  year  has  been  given  to  acqairing 
acquaintance  with  the  duties  of  the  office  that  I  fear  this  report  must  be 
rather  a  statement  of  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future,  than  recountiog 
of  results  already  achieved. 

It  was  especially  unfortunate  that  my  predecessor,  Dean  Upton,  was 
compelled  to  give  up  the  work  at  a  time  when  he  was  about  to  inaugurate 
important  modifications  in  the  system  of  scholarship  awards.  Hit 
system  was,  however,  so  thoroughly  planned,  and  he  has  so  kindly  aided 
and  advised  me  during  the  year,  that  I  am  able  to  report  the  scheme  in 
full  operation,  and  to  express  my  confident  expectation  that  it  will 
produce  valuable  results  in  the  future. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  was  requested  to  give  special  attention 
to  relations  with  the  preparatory  schools.  This  work,  involving  a  large 
correspondence,  has  taken  much  time  and  I  am  glad  to  record  that,  with 
your  approval,  the  Registrar  has  assumed  direction  of  this  corre- 
spondence. 

In  the  Dean's  report  of  1900  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
dormitory  life  of  the  students  was  not  wholly  satisfactory;  it  wu 
pointed  out  that  dormitory  spirit*'  seemed  altogether  lacking.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  past  year  heads  of  the  various  dormitories  were 
appointed,  in  the  hope  that  student  leadership  and  representation  might 
remove  this  difficulty.  I  believe  that  out  of  this  arrangement  there  will 
grow  an  influence  of  great  importance  for  the  college  life. 

Our  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Advisers  has  carefully  considered 
and  administered  during  the  year  the  system  entrusted  to  it.  The  diffi- 
culties confronting  this  committee  are  so  intimately  related  with  mj 
own  problems  that  I  hope  to  codperate  in  its  discussions  and  meuuret 
even  more  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

It  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  Dean  should  stand  in  closer  rehttion 
with  the  Committee  on  Absences  than  he  has  done  hitherto.  There  is 
no  better  indication  of  a  student's  attitude  toward  college  life  than  the 
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record  of  his  attendance  upon  classes;  again,  the  sin  of  absence  drifts 
so  naturally  into  the  other  sins  of  the  student,  and  is  so  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  them,  if  not  promptly  checked,  that  it  must  always  be  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  one  who  has  to  do  with  college  discipline.  I 
have  already  consulted  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Absences  concerning  this  matter  and  have  received  his  pledge  of  hearty 
co5peration. 

At  your  suggestion  I  have  appointed  a  Student  Committee  on  Celebra- 
tions. The  members  were  chosen  from  the  various  classes  and  were 
asked  to  act  as  leaders  of  their  fellows  in  the  student  celebrations,  with- 
out assuming  any  special  responsibility  to  the  administration  of  the 
University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  organization  and  efficient  leadership 
will  in  large  measure  obviate  such  consequences  as  have  followed  upon 
celebrations  on  certain  occasions  in  the  past. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Faculty  adopt  a  more  uniform  system  for  the 
conduct  of  **  make-up  "  examinations.  Our  present  custom  of  allowing  a 
student  to  take  a  special  examination  whenever  he  can  secure  the  consent 
of  the  instructor  is  open  to  serious  objections.  It  is  a  source  of  constant 
annoyance  to  the  teachers  and  has  not  sufficient  definiteness  for  the 
guidance  of  students.  It  would  seem  to  me  wise  to  fix  regular  times  at 
which  special  examinations  should  be  given,  and  to  allow  no  such 
examinations  at  any  other  time. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  expression  of  the  gratitude 
which,  as  a  beginner  in  a  piece  of  work,  I  feel  toward  all  those  who 
have  given  me  help  and  encouragement.  To  yourself  for  the  most 
loyal  support  and  sympathy,  to  my  predecessor  for  his  constant  helpful- 
ness, I  am  sincerely  grateful;  to  the  Registrar  I  owe  my  official 
existence,  for  without  him  I  could  not  have  lived  from  day  to  day. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  Meiklbjohn. 

July  31, 1902. 


[Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  College'] 

To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report,  as  Dean 
of  the  Women's  College,  for  the  academic  year  1901-1903. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Women's  College  this  year 
has  been  one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  over 
the  number  registered  last  year.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have 
taught  at  the  College  have  included  seventeen  professors,  four  associate 
professors,  ten  assistant  professors  and  five  instructors.  The  large 
proportion  of  teachers  of  high  academic  rank  has  been  favorably  com- 
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mented  upon  by  those  familiar  with  other  experiments  in  co-ordinate 
education.  New  courses  in  Education,  History,  Social  Science  and 
English  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  previous  years. 

A  very  large  and  generous  gift  has  been  made  to  the  College,  by  t 
lady  who  withholds  her  name,  to  establish  for  four  years  a  course  in 
Household  Economics.  This  course  has  been  laid  out  on  a  thoroughly 
scientific  basis,  and,  in  many  of  its  phases,  will  be  as  valuable  for  men 
as  for  women.  It  will  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  department  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  by  outside  lecturers  of  reputation  and 
authority.  Its  general  purpose  will  be  to  give  to  students,  as  a  meant 
of  liberal  culture,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions  underlying 
health,  comfort  and  disease  in  the  community,  in  the  household  and 
in  the  individual.  The  establishment  of  such  a  course  will  probably 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the  College  to  the 
education  of  women,  and  the  gift  which  has  rendered  it  possible  the 
most  important  that  could  have  been  made  toward  our  intellectual 
efficiency. 

The  library  has  again  been  increased  by  the  generosity  of  members 
of  the  community  who  have  already  often  given  to  the  College.  Mrs. 
William  C.  Baker  has  given  two  hundred  dollars,  and  Mrs.  Hezekith 
Conant  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Almost  every 
department  has  been  enriched  by  reference  books,  and  many  additions 
have  also  been  made  to  the  books  of  general  literary  value.  Mr.  Asa 
Messer  Gammell  has  made  special  gifts  of  fine  editions. 

Mrs.  Lucius  Lyon  has  also  geperously  added  to  her  earlier  gifu  two 
hundred  dollars  to  be  expended  in  suitable  furniture  for  the  assembly 
room  in  Pembroke  Hall.  Mrs.  Robert  Ives  Gammell  has  also  given  for 
this  room  a  reading  desk.  It  is  important  that  the  room'  be  properly 
furnished,  since  it  is  used  daily  for  the  chapel  service,  and  often  for 
lectures  and  concerts,  and  in  itself  influences  the  general  life  of  the 
College. 

The  class  of  1897  has  given  to  Pembroke  Hall  an  oil  painting,  in 
memory  of  one  of  its  members. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
College.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  before  another  year  certain  changes 
will  have  been  made  in  the  relation  of  the  College  to  the  University 
which  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both.  The  Faculty  has  abeady 
submitted  a  plan  to  the  Corporation,  and  awaits  its  decision. 

The  alumnae  have  formed  an  association,  called  the  Andrews  Asso- 
elation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  the  College  by  contributing  to  its 
material  and  educational  resources.  The  work  done  by  the  Associatioo 
has  already  proved  exceedingly  valuable. 

The  greatest  immediate  need  of  the  College  is  a  Gymnasiani.  The 
gymnastic  and  athletic  work  of  the  students  has  increased  very  much 
during  this  year,  and  the  present  college  equipment  is  hopelessly 
inadequate.  We  need  also  more  room  for  the  development  of  the  social 
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life  of  the  students,  and  even,  as  the  number  of  students  and  of  courses 
increases,  for  the  college  classes.  A  properly  built  and  equipped 
Gjrmnasium  would  fill  all  these  needs.  The  class  of  1899  has  already 
made  a  contribution  toward  a  building  fund. 

As  the  Women's  College  grows,  it  becomes  more  and  more  completely 
identified  in  the  public  mind  with  Brown  University,  its  graduates 
reflecting  more  obviously  credit  or  discredit  on  the  whole  institution. 
In  order  to  remain  a  suitable  college  for  the  best  type  of  women 
students,  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  have  more  buildings  and  a 
larger  endowment.  We  must  avoid  becoming  a  technical  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  by  being  enabled  to  ofter  to  all  women  who  desire 
them  the  means  to  a  large  and  liberal  culture. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Annie  Crosby  Embry. 


[^Report  of  the  Librarian] 
To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  ninth  report  as  Librarian  for  the 
period  June,  1901  to  May,  1902  inclusive. 

Our  library  day  has  been  lengthened  one  hour,  to  11  P.  M.,  so  that 
the  building  is  open  94  hours  a  week  and  closed  74. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  circulated  is  5964 :  drawn  out  by  the 
Faculty,  1446;  by  Undergraduates,  3190;  by  Graduates  and  others, 
1328,  including  569  from  the  Select  Library.  Of  the  Undergraduates 
50  per  cent,  drew  out  one  or  more  volumes, — 54  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and  39  per  cent,  of  the  women.  The  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the 
men  (65  per  cent,  last  year)  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  extension  of 
the  evening  hours,  and  also  in  part  to  the  growing  tendency  among  the 
students  to  use  books  as  tools  for  specific  reference  and  study,  to  the 
neglect  of  general  reading.  Twenty-four  hu ndred  volumes  were  reserved 
in  the  Reading  Room  for  class  use,  in  addition  to  the  following 


DEPARTMENT  COLLECTIONS 


Dkpartmxnt 

VOLUMBS 

Dkpartmxnt 

Volumes 

Astronomical 

425 

Engineering 

1,200 

Biblical 

1,000 

English 

Biological 

1,100 

.  Germanic 

6,500 

Botanical 

200 

Mathematical 

600 

Chemical 

400 

Pembroke  Hall 

ii5«> 

Classical 

1,400 

Physical 

350 

Drawing 

175 

Romance 

J, 000 

Educational 

350 

Total 

16,275 
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Of  these  department  collections,  the  three  devoted  to  ChemUtrj, 
Education  and  English  were  established  this  year. 

The  volumes  catalogued  number  7830;  the  cards  typewritten,  9483. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library 
during  each  of  the  last  nine  years : 


Year 

Purchases 

Gifts 

Total 

1893-1894 

1276 

918 

2194 

1894-1895 

107s 

831 

1906 

1895-1896 

2525 

2041 

4566 

1896-1897 

995 

1058 

2053 

1897-1898 

942 

1781 

2723 

1898-1899 

1958 

2529 

4487 

1899-1900 

1168 

4270 

5438 

1900-1901 

1958 

2775 

4733 

1901-1903 

3238 

3476 

6714 

Besides  these  6714  volumes,  there  were  added  during  the  past  jear 
1427  pamphlets.  The  increase  of  the  Library  has  therefore  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  year  since  1893,  purchases  being  718  more  than 
the  largest  previous  record,  that  of  1895-96.  The  purchases  include  the 
first  books  bought  on  the  new  Bancroft  fund,  and  also  those  obtained 
from  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the  temporary  Harris  Collection 
fund.  Prominent  among  the  gifts  are  Roy's  translation  of  the  Mahab- 
harata,  in  ten  volumes,  presented  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Bamett  of  Bengal ; 
325  volumes  for  the  Wheaton  Collection  of  works  on  International  Law, 
presented  by  William  V.  Kellen,  Ph.  D.,  '72;  215  volumes  for  the 
Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetry,  presented  by  Samuel  C.  Ewtman, 
LL.  B.,  *57;  15  volumes  for  the  same  collection  from  Howard  W. 
Preston,  A.  M.,  '83;  a  complete  collection  of  the  Rebellion  Records,  io 
139  volumes  and  two  portfolios,  presented  by  Captain  John  R.  Bartlett, 
Sc.  D.;  nine  volumes  presented  by  Gen.  Francis  J.  Lippitt,  '30;  and 
two  scrap-books  relating  to  Brown  operettas,  presented  by  Lucian 
Sharpe,  '93. 

A  monthly  bulletin  of  new  books  has  been  issued  by  the  Univertitj 
Library  in  codperation  with  the  Providence  Public  Library  and  the 
Providence  Athenaeum.  During  the  third  term  I  gave  my  course  in 
Bibliography  to  a  class  of  thirty-two  men  and  four  women.  No  addition 
to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  library  has  been  made  during  the  year. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  University  will  have  to  reckon  henceforth  on 
a  yearly  increase  of  at  least  7000  volumes.  At  this  rate  of  growth  the 
books  added  in  the  next  ten  years  will  form  a  collection  equal  in  size  to 
the  entire  University  Library  ten  years  ago.  The  storage  of  our 
accumulation  is  already  taxing  the  resources  of  the  present  building, 
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and  it  is  evident,  that,  with  another  hundred  thousand  volumes  to 
shelve  every  fifteen  years  or  oftener,  no  malceshif t  provision  for  enlarge- 
ment will  be  adequate  or  profitable. 

Two  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Library  force  during  the 
year,  Miss  Bertha  Tucker  as  Reference  Librarian,  and  Miss  Hortense 
Webster  as  Cataloguer.  Miss  Barker,  who  has  served  as  Cataloguer  for 
five  years,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  study  library 
methods.  I  wish  to  record  my  acknowledgment  of  the  faithful 
codperation  which  I  have  received  during  the  year  from  these  ladies  as 
well  as  from  the  other  members  of  the  Library  force. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
Of  Books  Prbsbntbd  to  the  University  Library 
By  Institutions: 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
American  Colonization  Society. 
American-Irish  Historical  Society. 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 
Anglo-American  Bible  Revision  Committee. 
Argentine  Republic. 

Association  of  Colleges  of  Middle  States. 
Augustana  College. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 

Baptist  Missionary  Review  Company. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Barnard  Memorial,  Boston. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  Fraternity. 

Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  di  Firenze. 

Boston  (city). 

Boston  Public  Library. 

Brown  Alumni  Monthly. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co. 

Brown  Herald. 

Brown  University,  Class  of  1847. 

Brown  University  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Brunonian  Board. 

Budapest,  Statistisches  Bureau. 

Buenos  Ay  res  (city) . 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 
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California,  UniverBity  of. 
Cambridge  (city). 
Canada  (public  documents). 
Cape  Colony. 

Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School. 
Channing  Home. 
Chicago  (city). 
Chicago  Public  Library. 
Chickering  &  Sons. 
Cincinnati  Public  Library. 
Colby  College. 
Columbia  University. 
Congregational  National  Council. 
Con  necticut  ( state) . 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Connecticut  Insurance  Commission. 
Connecticut  Labor  Bureau. 
Cornell  University. 

Dartmouth  College. 

Delta  Kappa  Epsiion  Fraternity. 

Deutsche  Seewarte. 

Ecole  Pratique  des  Hautes  Etudes,  Paris. 

Field  Columbian  Museum. 
Florida  (state). 

Freemasons,  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa. 

Geneva,  University  of. 
Glasgow  University. 
Grosvenor  Library,  Buffalo 

Hartford  (city). 

Hartford  Seminary. 

Harvard  University. 

Havana,  Museo  Botanico  del  Instituto. 

Helmuth  House,  New  York  City. 

Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  State  of  New  York 

Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hunterian  Museum,  Glasgow. 

Illinois  (state). 

International  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague. 
Iowa  Railroad  Commission. 
Iowa  (state). 
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Japan,  Minister  of  Finance. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Kansas  Geological  Survey. 
Kentucky  (state). 

Knights  Templars,  Grand  Commanderj  of  Mass. 

Liber  Brunensis  (board  of  Editors). 
London,  Society  of  Arts. 

Macmillan  Company. 

Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Massachusetts  (state). 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 

Melbourne  University. 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  York. 

Michigan  (state). 

Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Michigan,  University  of. 

Minneapolis  (city). 

Minnesota  (state). 

Mississippi  (state). 

Missouri  (state). 

National  Association  of  State  Librarians. 

Nebraska,  University  of. 

New  Bedford  Public  Library. 

New  England  Meteorological  Society. 

New  England  Society  of  Brooklyn. 

New  Hampshire  Insurance  Commission. 

New  Jersey  (state) . 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Assessors. 

New  York  (state). 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

New  York  Meteorological  Observatory. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

New  York  SUte  Library. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Oberlin  College. 
Ohio  (sUte). 
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Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 
Padua,  University  of. 
Pennsylvania  (state). 
Pennsylvania,  State  College. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of. 
Pennsylvania,  Women's  Medical  College  of. 
Philosophical  Club  of  Boston. 
Princeton  University. 
Providence  (city). 
Providence  Athenaeum. 
Providence  Board  of  Trade. 
Providence  Journal  Company 
Providence  Public  Library. 

Rhode  Island  (state). 

Rhode  Island  Central  Trade  and  Labor  Union. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

Rochester  (city). 

Rochester  University. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants. 
Storr's  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Sydney,  University  of. 

Texas  (state). 

Texas  State  Historical  Association. 

Texas,  University  of. 

Theta  DelU  Chi  Fraternity. 

Toronto,  University  of. 

Troudhjem,  Kon.  Nor,  Videnskaters  Selskab. 

Union  Club  of  New  York. 

United  States  (public  documents  and  separate  publications  of  depsrt- 
ments) . 

University  Club  of  Providence. 
Vermont  (state). 

Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

West  Virginia  (state). 
Williams  College. 
Wisconsin,  University  of. 
Woonsocket  (city). 
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Yale  University. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Chicago. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York  City. 

By  Psrsons: 


Adams,  Hon.  C.  F. 
Adams,  C.  K. 
Aldrich,  Hon.  N.  W. 
Amory,  F. 
Anderson,  P.  J. 
Andrews,  Dr.  E.  B.  '70 
Andrews,  G.  F.  '93 
Anthony,  Prof.  A.  W.  '83 
Appleton,  Prof.  J.  H.  '63 
Ashton,  Prof.  J.  N.  '91 
Atha,  Rev.  G.  R.  '95 
Auchincloss,  W.  S. 

Bailey,  Prof.  W.  W.  '64 
Balch,  T.  W. 
Bamett,  Rev.  T.  H. 
Bartlett,  Capt.  J.  R. 
Beckwlth,  D.  '70 
Bemis,  E.  W. 
Bennett,  Prof.  C.  E.  '78 
Bliss,  F.  E.  '68 
Boardman,  Rev.  G.  D.  '53 
Boissevain,  C. 
Bradley,  C.  S. 
Brayton,  Hon.  J.  S.  '51 
Brigham,  C.  S.  '99 
Brigham,  H.  O. 
Bulkley,  L.  D. 
Bull,  Hon.  M. 
Bumpus,  Dr.  H.  C.  '84 
Bumham,  J.  M.  '74 

Capron,  Hon.  A.  Z. 
Chace,  A.  B.  '66 
Chace,  H.  R. 
Church,  G.  E. 
Church,  J.  E. 
Clark,  Dr.  F.  C.  '69 
Clark,  W.  B. 
Coubertin,  Baron  P.  de 


Daggett,  W.  P. 
Davis,  Prof.  N.  F.  '70 
Dealey,  Prof.  J.  '90 
Dean,  B.  C.  '64 
Decosta,  B.  F. 
Delabarre,  Prof.  E.  B. 
Denby,  C. 
Dexter,  E.  G.  '91 
Durrett,  Dr.  R.  T.  '49 

Eastman,  S.  C.  '57 
Eaton,  A.  M.  '61 

Field,  M. 

Gammell,  R.  I.  '73 
Giles,  A.  E.  '44 
Goddard,  J.  R.  '63 
Goddard,  William,  '46 
Graham,  C.  R. 
Green,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Green,  T.  F.  '87 
Greene,  Prof.  J.  F.  '91 
Grieve,  R. 
Gumey,  Rev.  P.  '66 

Haile,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hall,  J.  D. 
Harris,  S.  B. 
Harson,  M.  J.  '84 
Hay,  Hon.  J.  '58 
Hayes,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hill,  D.  J. 
Holden,  E.  S. 
HolU,  F.  W. 
Hollingsworth,  Z.  T. 
Hopkins,  C.  W. 
Hopkins,  H.  C. 
Howard,  D.  '93 
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Jameson,  Prof.  J.  F, 
Johnson,  Rev.  T.  '79 
Jones,  Augustine 
Jones,  H.  G. 

Kellen,  W.  V.  '73 
Kimball,  Gov.  C.  D. 
King,  D.  E.  P.  '76 
Koopman,  H.  L. 
Krause,  A.  K.  '01 

Lawtony  J.  F.  P. 
Leffingwell,  A. 
Lincoln,  A.  '70 
Lippitt,  Gen.  F.  J.  '30 
Lorenzen,  £.  G. 
Loubat,  Duke  of 

McCafferj,  M.  J.  A. 
Manatt,  Prof.  J.  I. 
Matthews,  S.  W. 
Montague,  R. 
Munro,  Prof.  W.  H.  '70 

Norlie,  O.  M. 

Packard,  Prof.  A.  S. 
Palmer,  Prof.  A.  D.  Jr.  '91 
Peck,  G.  B.  '64 
Peters,  Rev.  M.  C. 
Preston,  H.  W.  '83 

Rivers,  Miss  Mary 

Scott,  Dr.  A.  '73 


Seller,  E.  J. 
Sharpe,  H.  D.  '94 
Sharpe,  L.  '93 
Shartenberg,  J. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Shields,  C.  W. 
Silver,  E.  O.  *83 
Slade,  W.  A.  '98 
Smith,  E.  '41 
Spencer,  G. 
Stephens,  E. 
Stevens,  S.  W.  '58 
Stockwell,  Hon.  T.  B.  '62 
Straus,  Hon.  O.  S. 
Stuckenberg,  J.  H. 
Swan,  C.  H.  Jr. 
Swaru,  Dr.  G.  T. 

Taft,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Taft,  Hon.  R.  C. 
Talbot,  S.  H. 
Tarbell,  Miss  M.  '94 
Taylor,  C.  F.  '63 

Veiller,  L. 
Vose,  R.  C.  '96 

Washburn,  G.  '72 
Wegelin,  O. 
Welcker,  A. 
Weston,  E.  B. 
Wetmore,  Hon.  G.  P. 
Whitehouse,  W.  F. 
Wilson,  Prof.  G.  G.  *86 
Winship,  G.  P. 
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[Refort  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library. '\ 

To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University: 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report : 

During  the  past  year  the  Committee  have  held  their  regular  monthly 
meetings  and  transacted  the  usual  business.  The  condition  of  the 
library  is  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  Committee*s  last 
report.  The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  made  provision  in 
the  winter  for  further  lighting  of  the  building.  The  second  floor  is 
now  fully  lighted,  and  the  third  is  provided  with  a  movable  electric 
light. 

The  Advisory  and  Executive  Committee  also  appropriated  from  the 
common  fund  the  following  amounts  for  the  uses  of  the  library :  For 
new  purchases  of  books,  $2000 ;  for  binding,  $1000 ;  for  periodicals, 
$750. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Librarian's  report,  it  has  been  impossible 
with  the  present  libraty  force  to  make  any  substantial  gain  in  the  work 
of  cataloguing.  In  order  to  make  the  treasures  of  the  library  fully 
accessible,  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  present  rate  of  accessions,  to 
increase  the  clerical  staff.  This  cannot  be  done  economically  by  the 
employment  of  students  during  their  leisure  hours.  Untrained 
assistants  require  too  much  instruction  and  oversight. 

With  each  year  the  evils  of  the  over-crowding  and  improper  storage 
of  books  become  more  acute.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
shelf-room  available  for  further  accessions,  the  Committee  is  compelled 
to  ask  for  the  construction  of  shelves  during  the  summer.  These 
shelves  must  be  placed  on  the  second  and  third  floors  in  space  not 
intended  for  such  use.  But  this  device  cannot  long  be  resorted  to. 
Without  some  radical  measure  of  relief,  the  library  will  soon  be 
altogether  unable  to  house  the  gifts  which  it  is  constantly  receiving, 
•till  less  to  remedy  the  damage  to  the  books  in  the  cellar,  which, 
with  every  possible  precaution,  are  suffering  from  mold. 

If  such  a  statement  of  existing  conditions  appears  surprising  to  those 
who  a  few  years  ago  regarded  the  present  library  building  as  one  of  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  of  all  the  buildings  possessed  by  the 
University,  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  has  increased  fully  one-half.  Even 
with  this  increase,  however,  our  library  has  not  kept  pace  either  with 
the  growth  of  the  University  or  with  the  growth  of  libraries  possessed 
by  the  leading  universities  of  the  country. 

In  any  action  which  may  be  taken  by  the  Corporation  looking  to  the 
future  of  the  library,  it  would  seem  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the 
changed  conditions  of  university  work.  These  involve  two  require- 
ments of  prime  importance  in  our  library  facilities.   The  first  is  that  of 
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a  much  larger  reading  room.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  reading  of 
students  must  now  be  done  in  the  building  from  books  which  are 
reserved  by  the  officers  of  instruction,  and  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  building.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  reading  room  it 
patent  to  every  observer.  Planned  for  a  body  of  students  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  it  must  now  accommodate  more  than 
three  times  that  number.  A  second  need  which  has  come  with 
graduate  work  is  for  seminary  rooms  in  close  connection  with  the 
special  libraries  of  the  various  departments.  The  single  room  now 
available  for  such  use  can  meet  scarcely  a  tithe  of  these  demands.  The 
multiplication  of  small  departmental  libraries  in  other  buildings  on  the 
campus  results  in  scattering  the  resources  of  the  University  librtiy, 
and  in  preempting  rooms  sorely  needed  for  other  purposes. 

In  making  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Committee 
urgently  recommend  the  following  appropriations  for  the  library:  For 
the  purchase  of  new  books,  $3000;  for  binding,  $1000;  for  periodicals, 
$800. 

If  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee  assumes  largely  the  form  of 
a  catalogue  of  wants,  it  can  be  said  that  the  library  seeks  no  ends  apart 
from  the  interests  of  the  University.  It  does  not  exist  as  an  independent 
institution.  It  is  rather  a  central  organ  of  the  University's  life,  upon 
which  all  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  student  body  are  directly 
dependent  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  their  work. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee, 

Walter  Goodnow  Evkrbtt, 

Stcriiary. 


\Leiier  Offering  a  Social  and  Religious  Building*'] 

To  THE  Corporation  of  Brown  University: 

Gentlemen :  My  father  stands  ready  to  erect,  furnish  and  give  to 
the  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  free  of  expense,  a  building  to  be 
devoted  primarily  to  the  social  and  religious  uses  of  the  students  of  the 
University.  While  this  building  shall  always  be  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Corporation,  it  is  his  desire  that  the  work  carried  on 
therein  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Brown  University,  as  represented  by  its  Graduate  Advisofj 
Committee,  so  long  as  such  direction  shall  be  deemed  wise  by  the 
Corporation. 

He  expresses  this  desire  in  order  that  the  association  shall  have  a 
proper  home  for  its  work,  and  that  the  importance  of  its  work  may 
be  adequately  emphasized. 
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In  general,  it  is  my  father's  desire  that  the  building  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  spirit,  and  that  the  entire 
student  body  and  all  University  organizations  that  help  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  students  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  share  in  its  privileges. 

My  fiither  will  give  the  building  above  referred  to,  which  with  its 
furnishings,  shall  cost  whatever  amount  of  monej  majr  be  deemed 
necessary  up  to  a  total  of  $75,000,  provided  that  an  endowment  of 
$25,000,  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  building  and  its  work,  be 
procured  in  good  and  substantial  pledges  by  Commencement  Day, 
1903,  and  that  a  suitable  site  upon  the  University  grounds  shall  be 
provided  for  the  building  by  the  Corporation. 


List  of  committees  to  visit  and  co-operate  with  the 
departments  of  instruction,  1 901 -1902: 


Very  truly  yours, 

John  D.  Rockbfkller,  Jr. 


Philosophy 


Rev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  Haven,  Conn 
Newport,  R.  I. 


Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Woods, 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Moore, 


Hon.  Robert  W.  Burbank, 


Rev.  George  H.  Ferris, 
Mr.  Alfred  G.  Langley, 


Social  and  Political  Science 


Hon.  Francis  A.  Gaskill, 
Mr.  William  V.  Kellen, 


Worcester,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
New  York  City. 


Rev.  Benaiah  L.  Whitman, 
Mr.  Charles  £.  Hughes, 


Fim0  Arts 


Mr.  Eugene  W.  Mason, 
Mr.  Isaac  C.  Bates, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Vassar  College, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Drexel  Institute. 


Professor  George  C.  Gow, 
Mr.  Lauriston  H.  Hazard, 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Green, 


Hr.  Clarence  G.  Hamilton, 
President  James  MacAlister, 
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Col.  Elijah  B.  Stoddard, 
Mr.  Otis  F.  Clapp, 
Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Temple, 
Mr.  Edmund  B.  Weston, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell, 


Civil  Bngineering 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Buenos  Ajres,  Arg. 


Mechanical  Rngintering 

Mr.  William  E.  Lincoln,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Shedd,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Rathbun,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Chemistry 


Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Catlin, 
Mr.  Ralph  T.  King, 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Perry, 
Mr.  Theodore  Corson  Search, 
Mr.  J.  B.  F.  Herreschoff, 


Mr.  Arnold  Green, 
Mr.  Norman  N.  Mason, 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Pearce, 
Mr.  Stephen  H.  Arnold, 
Professor  B.  L.  Robinson, 


Botany 


Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Pawtucker,  R.  I. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
New  York  City. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Harvard  University. 


Education 


Mr.  Stephen  O.  Edwards, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell, 
Dr.  Horace  S.  Tarbell, 
Dr.  Ray  Greene  Huling, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Dodd, 
Mr.  William  C  Burwell, 
Dr.  John  Tetlow, 


Mr.  Rowland  G.  Hazard, 
Mr.  Arnold  B.  Chace, 
Mr.  John  R.  Freeman, 
Professor  Frank  P.  Whitman, 
Professor  R.  H.  Thurston, 


Physics 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cornell  University. 
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Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 


Rev.  George  E.  Horr, 
Mr.  Cornelius  S.  Sweetland, 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Conant, 
Mr.  Arnold  Green, 


Brookline,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 


Mr.  Robert  I.  Gammell, 
Rev.  George  E.  Horr, 
Professor  Fred  D.  Aldrich, 
Professor  J.  C.  Bracq, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Preston, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Vassar  College. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Comparative  Anatomy 


Dr.  George  L.  Collins, 

Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer, 

Dr.  Frank  T.  Fulton, 

Dr.  A.  H.  Harrington, 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Day, 

Professor  Hermon  C.  Bum  pus. 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Miller, 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Brown, 

Dr.  Walter  L.  Munro, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Danvers,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York  City. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Elementary  Law 


Hon.  Francis  Way  land, 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Jennings, 
Mr.  Gardner  Colby, 
Mr.  Nathan  W.  Littlefield, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Mumford, 
Hon.  Pardon  E.  Tillinghast, 
Mr.  Franklin  E.  Brooks, 


Hon.  John  H.  Stiness, 
Mr.  John  S.  Brayton, 
Mr.  William  B.  Weeden, 
Dr.  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
Hon.  Oscar  S.  Strauss, 
Mr.  Walter  F.  Angell, 
Mr.  John  P.  Reynolds, 
Rev.  Daniel  Goodwin, 


History 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York  City. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Bristol,  R.  I. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
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Physical  Culture 

Mr.  Everett  Colby,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  George  F.  Weston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frank  Matteson,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Capron,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Alexander  D.  Chapin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hon.  Richard  B.  Comstock,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Roman  LiUraiurt  and  History 


Col.  William  Goddard, 
Mr.  Steplien  O.  Edwards, 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ordway, 
Mr.  John  B.  Diman, 
Rev.  Augustus  Lord, 
Rev.  E.  S.  Rousmaniere, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York  City. 
Newport,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Pi'ovidence,  R.  I. 


Drawing 


Mr.  Stephen  O.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Henry  Kirke  Porter, 
Mr.  Z.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Lucian  Sharpe, 
Mr.  Otis  F.  CUpp, 
Mr.  Howard  Hoppin, 
Mr.  P.  O.  Clarke, 

Mr.  Arnold  B.  Chace, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Chace, 
Mr.  William  C.  Greene, 


Astronomy 


Providence,  R.  I. 
PiUsburgh,  Penn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 
Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 


Biblical  Literaturo  and  History 


Rev.  Alvah  Hovey, 

Rt.  Rev.  William  N.  McVickar, 

Mr.  William  Gammell, 

Professor  C.  R.  Brown, 

Rev.  Everett  D.  Burr, 

Rev.  James  G.  Vose, 

Rev.  L.  L.  Henson, 

Rev.  Emery  H.  Porter, 


Mr.  Arnold  B.  Chace, 
Mr.  Edward  D.  Shedd, 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Keigwin, 


Newton  Centre,  Mtw. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Newton  Centre,  Man. 
Newton  Centre,  Msn. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Newport,  R.  I. 


Mathematics 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
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Greek  Literature  and  History 

Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 

Professor  D.  W.  Abercrombie,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Zodlogy  and  Geology 

Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Woods,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Amasa  M.  Eaton,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Norman  N.  Mason,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Political  Economy 

Col.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hon.  D.  L.  D.  Granger,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Edgar  O.  Silver,  New  York  City. 

Professor  Henry  C.  Emery,  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

English  and  Public  Speaking 

Hon.  Oscar  Lapham,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Hammond  Lamont,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  George  F.  Andrews,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  King,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Hammett,  Newport,  R.  I. 


An  Agreement  Between  Brown  University  and  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  for  Co-operation  in  Instruction. 

The  School  may  send  any  of  its  students  to  take  any  courses  offered 
in  the  University,  provided  that  such  students  are  properly  qualified  to 
take  such  courses  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  Faculty. 

The  University  may,  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  University 
Faculty,  send  certain  of  its  students  to  take  certain  courses  offered  in 
the  School,  provided  that  such  students  are  properly  qualified  to  take 
such  courses  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Faculty. 

Each  institution  shall  be  given  every  reasonable  j&icility  for  inspecting 
the  work  of  its  students  in  the  courses  given  by  the  other  institution. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  provided  by  each  institution  for 
the  students  of  the  other  is  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  two  hours 
of  drawing  to  be  equal  to  one  hour  of  lecture.  A  balance  is  to  be  struck 
between  the  total  number  of  hours  provided  by  each  institution  and  is 
to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  an  hour  a  week  for  the  whole  year. 
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Special  courses  given  by  eitlier  institution  at  the  other  institution 
shall  be  considered  as  being  so  given  for  reasons  of  temporary 
expediency  and  shall  be  paid  for  as  though  given  at  the  institution 
providing  the  instructors  in  charge  of  the  courses. 

This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by  either 
party  giving  written  notice  three  months  before  the  beginning  of  a 
School  or  University  year. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES 
Delivered  at  Brown  University  during  the  year  1901-1903 

Oct.  ID,  1901.   "The  American  Student  in  German  Universities." 

Professor  Caspar  Ren£  Gregory,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  JLeipsic. 
Oct.  17,  1901.    "The  Conduct  of  a  German  Exegetical  Seminary." 

Professor  Caspar  Ren£  Gregory,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Leipsic, 
Nov.  4,  1901.    "  General  Characteristics  of  Periodic  Currents." 

Professor  Arthur  £.  Watson,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 

Nov.  II,  1901.  "Generators." 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Watson,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 

Nov.  12,  1901.    "Tammany  Hall." 

Hammond  Lamont,  A.  M., 
New  York  Evening  Post,  New  Tork  City. 
Nov.  18,  1901.  "Transformers." 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Watson,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 
Nov.  19,  1901.    "John  Brown  of  Osawatomie." 

Professor  William  MacDonald,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Brown  University. 

'  "  Subility  of  Vibrations." 
Lectures  Professor  Carl  Barus,  Ph.  D., 

given  before  Brown  University. 

the  Society      "  Electro-magnetic  Oscillations." 

of  the         Professor  Albert  DsForest  Palmer,  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 
Sigma  Xi.  Brown  University. 

'   "  Behavior  of  Electric  Arc  in  the  Magnetic  Field." 
Nov. 20,1901.  Professor  Arthur  E.  Watson,  A.  M., 

Brown  University. 

"  Physics         "  Soap  Films." 

Night."  Harvey  N.  Davis,  A.  B., 

Brown  University. 
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Nov.  35,  1901.  "Motore." 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Watson,  A.  M., 
Brown  University, 
Nov.  26,  1901 .   "  The  Influence  of  Science  on  Modern  English  Poetry.** 
Professor  Walter  Cochrane  Bronson,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 
Dec.    2,  1901.   **  The  Temple  of  Solomon."  (Illustrated.) 

Professor  Henry  Thatcher  Fowler,  Ph.  D., 
Brown  University, 
Dec.    3,  1901 .    "  Friedrich  Nietzsche :  a  Study  in  the  Ethics  of  Might." 

Professor  Walter  Goodnow  Everett,  Ph.  D., 
Brown  University. 
Dec.   4,1901.      Controlling  and  Transmitting  Devices." 

Professor  Arthur  E.  Watson,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 
Dec.    7,1901.   *«  Chips  From  a  Latin  Workshop." 

Professor  Mintern  Warren, 
Harvard  University. 
Dec.  10,  1901.      Industrial  Changes  in  the  United  States  since  1890." 

Professor  Henry  Brayton  Gardner,  Ph.  D., 
Brown  University. 
Dec.  17,  1901.   "The  Present  Condition  of  World  Politics." 

Professor  George  Grafton  Wilson,  Ph.  D., 
Brown  University. 

Jan.  13,  1902.   First  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts  by 

Professor  William  Carey  Poland,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 
Jan.  14,  1902.    «<  Biblical  Facts  at  the  Basis  of  a  Theory  of  Biblical 
Inspiration." 

Professor  Irving  F.  Wood,  A.  M., 
Smith  College. 

Jan.  25,  1902.   "A  Newly  Discovered  Poem  of  Archilochus." 

Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth, 
Harvard  University. 
Jan.  28,  1902.     Architecture  of  the  Entablature." 

Professor  William  Carey  Poland,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 

Feb.   4,  1902.    **Architecture  of  the  Arch." 

Professor  William  Carey  Poland,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 

Feb.  II,  1902.  "Sculpture." 

Professor  William  Carey  Poland,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 
Feb.  18,  1902.    "Painting  from  Early  Times.— Italian  Painting." 

Professor  William  Carey  Poland,  A.  M., 
Brown  University. 
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Feb.  26,  1903.   ^<The  Practical  Application  of  Entomological  Science 
with  special  reference  to  Shade  Tree  Insects." 

L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.  D., 
Bntomologisi  U,  S.  Defartwtent  of  Agricmlturt. 
March  4,  1902.      Painting  in  the  North  of  Europe  in  the  Epoch  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Later." 

Professor  William  Carey  Poland,  A.  M., 
Brawn  University, 

April  3,  190a.    «« Primitive  Religious  Customs  in  Modem  Sjria." 

Professor  Samusl  Ivss  Curtiss,  D.  D., 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
April  5,  1903.   <'The  Ratio  Studiorum  of  the  Society  of  Jesus." 

Reverend  Cornelius  Clifford, 
Providence^  R,  /. 

April  14,  190a.    '*  Knowledge  and  Beauty." 

Professor  Huoo  MOnstsrbbrg,  Ph.  D., 
Harvard  University, 

April  16,  1903.   Reading  from  Kipling  by 

Mr.  Charlbs  T.  Cofeland, 
Harvard  University. 
April  17,  190a.   «* The  New  Power  of  the  Bible." 

Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.  D., 
New  Haveny  Conn. 

April  39,  1903.      Moses  and  the  Growth  of  the  Israelitish  Law." 

Professor  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Ph.  D., 
Yale  University, 
May  33,  1903       Steel  as  Seen  Through  the  Microscope." 

Professor  William  Herbert  Kbnbrson,  M.  E., 
Brown  University, 


VESPER  SERVICES 

Held  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall  on  Thnrsday  Afternoons  at  Five  o*cIoch 
during  January  and  February^  i<^2. 

Jan.   9.  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D. 

Jan.  16.  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.  D. 

Jan.  33.  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D. 

Jan.  30.  Rev.  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  D.  D. 

Feb.  6.  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.  D. 

Feb.  13.  Rev.  Orrin  P.  Gifford,  D.  D. 

Feb.  30.  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.  D. 

Feb.  37.  President  Faunce. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  FACULTY  RULES 


The  following  rules  regarding  eligibiUtjr  in  athletic  Intercollegiate 
contests  were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
referred  to  In  the  report : 

1.  No  schedule  of  match  games,  races  or  athletic  exhibitions 
arranged  by  any  athletic  organization  shall  take  effect  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Athletics,  and  no  game  shall  be  played 
unless  it  has  been  thus  approved. 

2.  A  person  shall  not  play  upon  any  University  team,  in  any  contest, 
unless  he  is  a  student  of  the  University,  regularly  registered  and  in  good 
standing,  and  unless  he  can  satisfy  the  committee  that  he  intends  to 
be,  throughout  the  academic  year,  a  bona  fide  member  of  the  University, 
taking  a  full  year's  work. 

No  student  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  good  standing 

(a)  If  he  has  been  dropped  from  his  class  or  has  become  a  special 
student.  Such  a  student  must  complete  an  academic  year's  work 
and  pass  examinations  satisfactorily  therein  before  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  good  standing,  unless  he  shall,  in  the  meantime, 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Faculty  to  regain  his  class. 

(3)  If  he  Is  a  delinquent  in  one  full  course  counting  for  more  than 
four  hours'  work,  or  in  two  or  more  courses  counting  for  more 
than  three  hours'  work  and  has  not  made  up  his  delinquency. 

(c)    If  he  is  under  college  discipline. 

A  special  student  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  In  any  athletic 
contest  until  he  has  been  one  year  in  residence. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  the  University  in  any 
public  athletic  contest,  either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  any  team, 
who,  either  before  or  since  entering  the  University,  shall  have  engaged 
for  money  in  any  athletic  competition,  whether  for  a  stake  or  a  money 
prize,  or  a  share  of  the  entrance  fees  or  admission  money;  or  who  shall 
have  taught  or  engaged  In  any  athletic  exercise  or  sport  as  a  means  of 
livelihood ;  or  who  shall  at  any  time  have  received  for  taking  part  In 
any  athletic  sport  or  contest  any  pecuniary  gain  or  emolument  what- 
ever, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  may  have 
received  from  his  college  organization,  or  from  any  permanent  amateur 
association  of  which  he  was  at  the  time  a  member,  the  amount  by  which 
the  expenses  necessarily  Incurred  by  him  in  representing  his  organiza- 
tion in  athletic  contests  exceeded  his  ordinary  expenses. 

(a)  The  disqualification  worked  by  this  rule  shall  be  held  to 
include  those  students  who  receive  or  have  received  any  emol- 
ument, direct  or  indirect,  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the 
so-called  *'  Summer  Nines  "  or  with  such  athletic  clubs  as  are  not 
deemed  to  be  purely  amateur  associations. 
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(^)   This  rule  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  disqualify  a  student  who 
receives  from  any  source  whatever  a  pecuniary  gain  or  emol- 
ument or  position  of  profit,  direct  or  indirect,  in  order  to  render 
it  possible  for  him  to  participate  in  University  athletics. 
Athletic  committees  shall  be  guided  in  their  decision  under  this  rule 
by  the  following  additional  rules : 

A  student  who  individually  or  as  a  member  of  a  team  has  repre- 
sented a  permanent  team,  or  who  has  taught  athletics  or  physical 
training  for  a  regular  salary,  is  permanently  debarred. 

A  student  who  has  received  more  than  his  expenses  for  competing 
individually  or  as  member  of  a  temporary  organization  may  be 
restored  to  amateur  standing,  provided  his  ofiEence  has  occurred 
at  least  two  years  previous  to  his  candidacy  for  a  team. 

A  student  who  has  competed  individually  or  as  member  of  a  team 
for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  expenses  slmll  be  penalized  by 
suspension  for  at  least  one  year. 

4.  A  student  shall  not  play  upon  any  University  team  who  has 
already  played  four  years  upon  a  similar  college  team. 

5.  No  student  who  has  ever  played  In  any  intercollegiate  contest 
upon  a  team  of  any  other  college  or  university  shall  represent  the 
University  until  he  has  resided  one  academic  year  therein,  and  has 
attained  in  the  annual  examinations  upon  a  full  year's  work  a  satis* 
factory  standard  of  scholarship. 

Note  :  In  all  cases  where  academic  year  is  mentioned.  It  is  under- 
stood to  close  with  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  year. 

6.  A  student  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  athletic  contest 
unless  he  has  been  in  residence  from  the  beginning  of  the  college  yetr. 

7.  A  graduate  student,  unless  enrolled  in  the  Catalogue  as  fully  in 
residence,  shall  not  be  a  competitor  in  any  contest. 

8.  No  one  shall  be  a  member  of  a  Freshman  team  except  one  who 
has  not  passed  more  than  a  year  in  any  university,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Freshman  Class,  either  of  the  academic  or  of  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, in  his  first  year  of  residence,  or  a  first-year  special  student  In  one 
of  those  departments. 

9.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  a  university  team  in  case  he  owes 
money  for  his  share  of  the  training  table  expenses  of  a  previous  team. 

(a)  No  interpretation  of  the  rules  shall  permit  a  student  to  receive 
his  board  free  at  the  training  table. 

10.  No  University  team  shall  engage  in  any  public  athletic  contest 
on  any  other  than  college  grounds. 

11.  Team  practice  is  not  permitted  during  the  vacation,  excepting 
for  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 

12.  All  candidates  for  the  athletic  team  of  the  University  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Athletic  Committee,  on  blanks  provided  for 
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he  purpose,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  in 
no  case  less  than  seven  days  before  taking  part  in  any  gsime,  a  statement 
of  the  athletic  organizations  other  than  regular  Brown  University  teams 
with  which  they  have  been  connected  during  the  preceding  year ;  if  it 
is  a  first  report,  during  the  preceding  two  years.  The  penalty  for  wilful 
deception  or  for  neglect  of  this  rule  shall  be  disqualification  for  the 
season. 


UNDERGRADUATE  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1901-1902 

WITH  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  EACH  COURSE  FOR  TERM 

(i)   Language  and  Literature 
/.  Latin 

I,  2,  3.   Livy,  Cicero's  Letters,  Tacitus. — ^4  hours. 

ist,  76;  2d,  80;  3d,  72 
4,  5,  6.    Horace,  Catullus,  Horace  and  Juvenal. — 3  hours. 

ist,  27;  2d,  21;  3d,  15. 
7,  8,  9.    Poetry :   Origin  of  Latin  Poetry,  Poetry  of  Augustan  Age, 
Poetry  of  Silver  Age. — 3  hours. 

ist,  14;  2d,  14;  3d,  II. 
10,  14,  15.   Private  Life  and  Antiquities  of  Rome. — i  hour. 

ist,  5;  2d,  7;  3d,  2. 
16,  17,  18.    Petronius,  Pliny  the  Younger,  Martial. — i  hour. 

ist,  7;  2d,  7;  3d,  5. 

37,  38.   Latin  Composition. — 2  hours. 

ist,  2 ;  2d,  2. 

40, 41, 42.   Prose  Writers  of  the  Empire  (Seminary). — 2  hours. 

ist,  5;  2d,  8;  3d,  7. 

//.  Greek 

A,  B,  C.   Elementary  Greek. — ^4  hours. 

ist,  14;  2d,  13;  3d,  8. 
I,  2,  3.   Lysias,  Plato,  Homer  (with  Greek  History  i  hour). — ^4  hours. 

ist,  67;  2d,  63;  3d,  60. 
4,  6,  5.    Herodotus,  Dramatic  Poets,  Lucian. — 3  hours. 

ist,  13;  2d,  16;  3d,  16. 
16,  12,  44.   Plato  and  ^schylus,  Demosthenes,  Homer. — 3  hours. 

ist,  2;  2d,  12;  3d,  9. 
45.   Greek  Drama. — 3  hours.  ist,  10. 

23.   Modem  Greek. — i  hour.  2d,  2. 

35.   Aristophanes. — 2  hours.  2d,  4. 
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43*   Greek  Composition. — i  hour.      3d,  9. 
Seminary.   Sophocles  or  Comic  Fragments. — 2  hours. 

///.    Sanskrit  and  IndcBurofean  Philology 

6,  12.   Vedic  Hjmns,  Advanced  Sanskrit. 

ist,3  hours;  3d,  i 
i»t,  3;  3d,  2. 

I.   General  Introduction  to  Study  of  Language. — ^3  hours. 

3d,  II. 

IV.    Semitic  Languages  and  Biblical  Literature 
Hebrew. 

I,  3,  3.   Elementary  Hebrew  (two  terms),  Historical  Hebrew.— 3 hours. 

ist,  3;  2d,  i;  3d,  I. 
4,  5,  6.    Seminary :  Prophetical  Literature  of  Old  Testament. — ^3  hours. 

ist,6;  2d,  4;  3d,  3. 

Biblical  Literature. 
ii  3>  3-  Jewish  History  and  Literature,  New  Testament  History  and 
Literature,  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — 3  hours. 

ist,  40;  3d,  39;  3d,  38. 
New  Testament  Language  and  Literature. 

7,  6,  3.   Book  of  Acts :   Interpretation,  etc. ;  Epistles  to  Thessalonians 

and  Galatians ;  PauFs  Corinthian  and  Roman  Epistles.— 
3  hours.  ist,  8;  3d,  6;  3d,  7. 

V.  Italian 

I,  II,  13.   Modern  Italian  and  Dante  in  the  Original. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  10;  3d,  8;  3d,  7. 

VI.  French 

A,  B,  C.   Elementary  work ;  Grammar,  etc. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  36;  3d,  34;  3d,  33. 
1,3,3.   Language;  Translation,  etc. — 3  hours. 

ist,  148;  3d,  139;  3d,  152. 
4,  5,  6.   Literature ;  Hugo,  Balzac,  Augier's    Fils  de  Giboyer,"  snd 
Rostand's  »*  L'Aiglon.'*— 3  hours. 

1st,  38;  3d,  34;  3d,  33. 
37,  38,  39.   French  Drama,  from  Comeille  to  Rostand. — 3  hours. 

ist,  41;  3d,  47;  3d,  56. 

VII.  Spanish 

I,  3,  3*   Modern  Spanish ;  Dictation,  Composition,  etc. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  33;  3d,  17;  3d,  13. 
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4*  5t  6*   Language  and  Literature ;  Translation. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  8;  3d,  6;  3d,  5. 

VIII,  German 

I,  2,  3.   Introductory  course;  Grammar,  Composition,  etc. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  124;  2d,  114;  3d,  113. 

4,  6,  8.   Drama  of  Classic  Period ;  Lessing,  Schiller,  Goethe. — 3  hours. 

ist.  III;  3d,  99;  3d,  94. 

5,  7,  9.   Modern  Prose. — ^3  hours.       ist,  9;  2d,  33;  3d,  25. 
10,11,13.   Middle  High  German;   Das  Nibelungenlied,  Tristan, 

Parzival. — ^3  hours.       ist,  4;  2d,  5;  3d,  4. 
16,  17,  18.   Literature;  Heine,  Uhland,  The  Romantic  School.— 3 

hours.  ist,  9;  2d,  9;  3d,  6. 

28,  29,  30.   Germanic  Mythologjr ;  Mogk's  **  Deutsche  Mythologie.*' — i 

hour.  ist,  3;  2d,  3;  3d,  2. 

40,  41,  42.    Composition. — i  hour.      ist,  9;  2d,  8;  3d,  5. 
46, 47,  48.   Goethe's  Faust  and  recent  dramas. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  22;  2d,  25;  3d,  20. 

Nors€ 

1,3,3.  Norse  Literatue;  Kahle's  Altislandisches  £lementarbuch, 
Wilken's  Prosaische  Edda,  Hildebrand's  Aeltere  Edda.— 
3  hours.  ist,  3 ;  2d,  3 ;  3d,  3. 

IX,  English 

I,  2,  3.   Rhetoric  and  Composition. — ^4  hours.  * 

ist,  209;  2d,  200;  3d,  186. 
4,  5,  6.   Argumentation. — i  hour.       ist,  147;  2d,  118;  3d,  96. 
7,  8,  9.   Advanced  Composition  work. — ^3  hours. 

I8t,  14;  2d,  13;  3d,  13. 
13,  14,  15.   Public  Speaking. — 3  hours. 

i8t,33;  3d,  38;  3d,  30. 

II,  13.   Debate. — 3  hours.  3d,  13;  3d,  6. 

16,  17,  18.    Introductory  course  in  English  Literature. — 3  hours. 

ist,  70;  3d,  65;  3d,  54. 
19,  30,  31.    Old  English;  Grammar,  Beowulf. — 3  hours. 

ist,  6;  3d,  4;  3d,  4. 
35.   Chaucer. — 3  hours.  ist,  2. 

34, 35,  36.  English  Literature  from  1600  to  1660,  excluding  drama. — 3 
hours.  ist,  8;  2d,  8;  3d,  7. 

58)  59,  60.  English  Literature  from  1832 ;  essayists  and  dramatists. — 3 
hours.  ist,  21;  2d,  18;  3d,  15. 

61,  63,  63.   American  Literature. — 3  hours. 

ist,  28;  3d,  34;  3d,  18. 
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64»  65,  66.   Seminary  in  English  Literature. — ^3  hours. 

I  St,  10;  2d,  9;  3d,  3. 
67,  68,  69.  Shakspere.— 3  hours.        ist,  39;  2d,  36;  3d,  26. 


(2)   Mathematics  and  the  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences 

X.  Mathematics 

I,  2,  3.   Geometry,  Algebra,  Trigonometry. — 3  hours. 

1st,  169;  2d,  184;  3d,  194. 

4,  6,  7.    Spherical  Trigonometry,  Algebra  (two  terms). — i  hour. 

ist,  10;  2d,  6;  3d,  5. 

5.  Algebra. — i  hour.  ist,  9. 

9,  10,  12.  Analytic  Geometry  (two  terms).  Differential  Calculus.— 3 
hours.  ist,  56;  2d,  39;  3d,  37. 

13,  14.  Integral  Calculus,  Applications  of  Differential  Calculus.— 3 
hours.  ist,  24;  2d,  22. 

30.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — ^3  hours. 

15,  16,  44.   Differential  Equations. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  7;  2d,  6;  3d,  5. 

24,  25.   Advanced  Differential  Equations. — 3  hours. 

ist,  2;  2d,  2. 

31.  Applications  of  Integral  Calculus. — ^3  hours. 

3d,  15- 

37.   Special  graduate  course.  ist,  i;  3d,  i. 

XL  Physics 

I,  2,4.   Kinematics  and  Dynamics;  Molecular  Physics ;  Electricity.— 

3  hours.  ist,  67 ;  2d,  54 ;  3d,  49. 

5,  9,  10.   Physical  Measurements. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  19;  2d,  16;  3d,  15. 

II,  12,  15.   Electrical  Engineering;  Dynamo  electric  machinery;  Opo^ 

ating  and  testing  different  types  of  dynamos. — 3  hoort. 

ist,  14;  2d,  13;  3d,  II. 
17,  18,  19.   Advanced  Laboratory  course. — 3  hours. 

ist,  i;  2d,  i;  3d,  I. 

25.  Physical  Properties  of  the  Iron  Carburets. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  I. 

29,  30,  31.   Lectures  on  Dynamics,  Potential,  Elastics,  etc.— 3  hours. 

ist,  4;  2d,  3;  3d,  3. 
40,  41,  42.   Development  of  Industrial  Electricity :  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph engineering ;  Design  and  calculation  of  direct 
current  machinery. — ^3  hours. 

X8t,  3;  2d,  4;  3d,  4. 
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XII,  Chemistry 


I,  2,  3.    Inorganic  Chemistry,  descriptive  and  experimental. — 3  hours. 

ist,  105;  2d,  96;  3d,  83. 
4)  5t  6.    Qualitative  Analysis  (two  terms),  Quantitative  Analysis. — 6 

hours,  to  count  as  3.      ist,  13;  2d,  12;  3d,  13. 
7,  8,  9.   Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — 12  hours,  to  count  as  6. 

ist,  i;  2d,  i;  3d,  I. 
ID,  II,  12.    Organic  Chemistry. — 12  hours,  to  count  as  6. 

ist,  8;  2d,  4;  3d,  4. 
Special.    Organic  Chemistry,  advanced  course. — 4  hours. 

1st,  3;  2d,  5;  3d,  4. 
Special.   Physical  Chemistry,  graduate  course. — ^5  hours. 

1st,  4;  2d,  5;  3d,  2. 
Special.   Industrial  Chemistry,  graduate  course. 

1st,  I ;  2d,  I. 

XIII  Geology 

I,  2.   Physical  Geography,  Historical  Geology. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  31 ;  2d,  34. 

5,  9.    Structural  and  Stratigraphic  Geology ;  Paleontology. 

ist,  2;  2d,  5;  3d,  6. 


^Si  1}  35*   General  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  4. 

1st,  50;  2d,  43;  3d»39- 
3,  4,  34.    Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  4. 

ist,  16;  2d,  14;  3d,  12. 
19,20,21     Physiology:   Chemistry  of  digestions,  blood  and  bile  > 
Analysis  of  constituents  of  animal  body;  Physical 
physiology. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

1st,  20;  2d,  18;  3d,  18. 
3'»      33-   Comparative  Embryology. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

ist,  21 ;  2d,  14;  3d,  II. 
9.   Bacteriology. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

2d,  6. 

25.   Graduate  course :   Biological  theories  and  problems. 

ist,  7. 

37.   Bacteriological  research ;  for  Graduates. 

3  Terms,  3. 

28.   Advanced  Physiology;  graduate  course. — ^Through  the  year 

3  Terms,  8. 
39.   Human  Anatomy ;  graduate  course. 

3  Terms,  3. 


XIV.    Biology  ( including-  Anatomy) 
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i8.   Chemistry  of  proteids,  carbohjdrates  and  £aU.^  hours,  to  count 

as  3.  3d,  23. 

Also  special  courses  in  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Bacteriology,  Neurology. 

J^V.  Astronomy 

I,  2,  6.   General  Astronomy. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  II ;  2d,  10;  3d,  8. 
3,  4,  5.   Geodetic  Astronomy. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  8;  2d,  5;  3d,  6. 
8,  9,  ID.   Practical  Astronomy ;  method  of  least  squares,  etc. — 3  hours. 

"t,3;  2d,  3;  3d,  3. 
14,  15,  16.   Mathematical  theory  of  planetary  and  cometaiy  orbits, 
micrometer  observations  and  calculations  of  orbits.— 3 
hours.  ist,  i;  2d,  2;  3d,  2. 

XVI.  Anthropology 

I.   Principles  of  Ethnology,  Ethnography  and  Prehistoric  Archeol- 
ogy—"3  hours.  3d,  65. 

XVIL  Zodlogy 

I.   General  course  on  Invertebrate  Animals. — 3  hours. 

2d,  36. 

3.  Organic  evolution. — 3  hours.        3d,  28. 

XVIII,  Botany 

I)  3,  3.   General  Morphology,  Ecology  and  Physiology. — 6  hours,  to 
count  as  4.  ist,  29;  2d,  29;  3d,  23. 

4,  5.    Histology  and  Physiology. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

1st,  6;  2d,  5. 
14.   Medical  Botany. — 5  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

3<J»  5- 


(3)   Mechanical  and  Civil  Enoinbbrino  and  Mechanics 

XIX,   Mechanical  Engineering 

I.    Kinematics. — ^3  hours.  ist,  15. 

3»  4»  5*    Steam  Engineering. — 3  hours. 

1st,  3;  2d,  2;  3d,  3. 
6,  7,  8.   Materials  of  Engineering. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  2;  2d,  3;  3d,  I. 
ID.    Wood-work :  carpentry,  wood-turning,  pattem-worlc. — 6  hours,  to 
count  as  3.  ist,  4 ;  2d,  9. 
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II.    Continuation  of  Mechanical  Engineering  lo. — 6  hours,  to  count 

a«  3-  I ;  2d,  2 ;  3d,  7. 

13.   Follows  10  and  11.— 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

i8t,  I ;  2d,  I ;  3d,  3. 

13.  Metal-work:  chipping,  filing,  work  with  engine-lathe,  planer, 

shaper  and  surface-grinder. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

ist,  5;  2d,  5;  3d,  2. 

14.  Contuination  of  preceding  course  (13). — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

2d,  3 ;  3d,  4. 

15.  Follows  13  and  14. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

3d,  3- 

16.  Follows  13,  14  and  15. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

2d, 2;  3d, I. 

17.  Wood-work :  carpentry  and  wood-turning. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

2d,  7;  3d,  I. 

18.  Metal-work :  chipping,  filing  and  lathe-work. — 6  hours,  to  count 

as  3.  ist,  2;  2d,  5;  3d,  7. 

XX,    Civil  Engineering 

1,2,3.    Surveying:    Elementary  course  in  land  surveying. — 3  hours. 

I8t,  22;  2d,  15;  3d,  12. 
S>  5a»  6,  7.   Railroad  Engineering. — 2,  4,  3  and  3  hours. 

1st,  6;  2d,  6;  3d,  7. 
4.   Topographical  Drawing.   6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

2d,  8. 

10,  II.    Hydraulic  Engineering. — 3  hours. 

2d,  6;  3d,  6. 

19,20,21.   Use  and  adjustment  of  instruments,  testing  materials; 
Stereotomy. — ^3  hours. 

I8t,  5;  2d,  3;  3d,  4. 
25,  26,  27.    Lettering. — 2  hours,  to  count  as  i. 

ist,  20;  2d,  24;  3d,  26. 

29.  Structural  details. — 3  hours.        ist,  4. 

30.  Roof  Design  and  Graphic  Statics. — 3  hours. 

1st,  4. 

15.  Masonry. — ^3  hours.  2d,  5. 

16.  Problems  in  Geodetic  Surveying. — ^3  hours. 

2d,  5. 

31.  Bridge  Design. — 6  hours.  2d,  4. 

17.  Sanitary 'Engineering ;  Sewerage  and  House  Drainage. — ^3  hours. 

3d,5- 

18.  Roads  and  Pavements. — 3  hours. 

3d,  10. 

28.    Framed  Structures.— 3  hours       3d,  8. 

32.  Bridges. — 3  hours.  3d,  4. 
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XXI.  Mechanics 

3,  4,  6.   Mechanics  of  Solids. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  17 ;  2d,  15 ;  3d,  16. 

7,  8.   Mechanics  of  Fluids. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  6;  3d,  ,6. 

XXII.  Drawing 

1 .  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. — 8  hours,  to  count  as  4. 

ist,  60;  3d,  3. 

3,  3,  4.    Freehand  Drawing. — 3  hours,  to  count  as  i. 

ist,  46;  3d,  45;  3d,  44. 
5,  6.   Descriptive  Geometry. — ^5  hours,  to  count  as  4. 

3d,  66;  3d,  61. 

7.  Shades  and  Shadows  and  Perspective. — ^4  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

ist,  29. 

8.  Elementary  Machine  Drawing. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

ist,  I. 

9.  Gearing. — ^5  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

3d,  12. 

10.  II,  10.   Advanced  Machine  Drawing. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3 

ist,  9;  2d,  8-^3d,  3. 
13.   Elements  of  Machine  Design.— 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

3d,  7- 

13.   Constructive  Geometry. — 8  hours,  to  count  as  4. 

ist,  6. 

16.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

ist,  8;  3d,  3;  3d,  I. 

17,  18.   Descriptive  Geometry. — ^  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

3d,  8;  3d,  6. 

19.   Mechanical  Drawing. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

3d,  I ;  3d,  3. 

31,  33,  31.   Architectural  Drawing. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

3d,  15;  3d,  7;  3d,  8. 
37,  38.   Advanced  Machine  Design. — ^5  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

1st,  3 ;  3d,  3. 

(4)   Philosophy,  History  and  the  Social  Scisncbs 

XXIII.  Philosophy 

2,  3,  4.   Psychology :   Introductory  course. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  45;  3d,  39;  3d,  33. 
8,  9,  10.    History  of  Philosophy. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  54;  3d,  50;  3d,  34. 
5,  33.   Theoretical  Ethics. — ^3  hours,    ist,  55;  3d,  53. 
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19,  37,  43.   Logic;  General  Introduction  and  Formal  Logic;  Principles 

and  Methods  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Relations  of  Science 
to  Philosophy. — 3  hours. 

ist,  127;  2d,  130;  3d,  112. 

20,  21,  22.   Advanced  course  in  Ps3rcholog3r. — 3  hours. 

I8t,6;  2d,  5  3d,  5. 
18.   Philosophy  and  Religion. — 3  hours. 

3d.  i8- 

29, 30, 31.   Introductory    laboratory    course  in  Experimental  Psy- 
chology.— 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

ist,  4;  2d,  4;  3d,  4. 
33,  34,  35.    Kantian  and  Post-Kantian  Philosophy. — 3  hours. 

ist,  4;  2d,  5;  3d,  3. 
40,  41.   Advanced  and  Original  Work  in  Experimental  Psychology. — 
Any  number  of  hours  up  to  6. 

2d,  i;  3d,  I. 

42.    Philosophical  Seminary,  graduate  course. — 2  hours. 
44.   Practical  Ethics. — ^3  hours.  3d,  59. 

XXIV.  Education 

I.    History  of  Educational  Theories  and  Institutions. — ^3  hours. 

2d,  37- 

3.  Fundamental  Principles  of  Education. — ^3  hours. 

4.  Psychology  of  Education. — 3  hours. 

2d,  17. 

5.  Hygiene  of  Education. — 3  hours.   3d,  8. 

6.  Practical  Introduction  to  Teaching. — ^3  hours. 

3d,  3. 

7.  A  Study  of  Educational  Values. — 2  hours  (graduate  course). 

1st,  5. 

8.  Method  as  Applied  to  Typical  Secondary  School  Studies. — 2  hours. 

2d,  19. 

9.  Organization,  Equipment  and  Management  of  Secondary  Schools. — 

2  hours.  3d,  II. 

ID,  II,  12.   Problems  in  Practical  Teaching.   Practice  Teaching. — 3 

hours.  ist,  I ;  2d,  16;  3d,  7. 

Seminary  for  Graduates.  2d,  11. 

XXV,   History  of  Art 

I,  4,  6.   Ancient ;  Roman,  Early  Christian  and  Mediaeval ;  Renaissance. 

—3  hours.  ist,  72 ;  2d,  61 ;  3d,  43. 

7,  9,  8.   Modem  Art  (two  terms).  Theory  and  Criticism  of  Fine  Arts. — 

3  hours.  1st,  II ;  2d,  8;  3d,  8. 
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XXVL  History 

I,  3,  3.   General  Mediaeval  History  of  Europe;  General  Modem  HU- 

tory  of  Europe;  Period  of  the  Reformation. — 3  hours. 

I8t,  III;  2d,  116;  3d,  38. 
4,5,6.   English  Constitutional  and  Political  History  to  1509;  from 
1509  to  1689;  since  1689. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  11;  ad,  10;  3d,  4. 
7,  8,  9.   Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
1763;  from  1763  to  1839;  since  1839  — ^3  hours. 

1st,  33;  2d,  18;  3d,  10. 

13.  Practical  course  in  English  History  (for  Graduates). — i  hour. 

1st,  3;  2d,  4;  3d,  4. 

14.  Practical  course  in  American  History  (for  Graduates  primarily) 

3  hours.  1st,  8;  2d,  5;  3d,  6. 

15.  II,  16.   Islam  and  the  Crusades;  Period  of  the  Renaissance;  the 

French  Revolution. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  51;  2d,  45;  3d,  116. 
Historical  Seminary.  —  Primarily  for  Graduates;  holds 
meetings  three  times  a  week.   Such  meetings  devoted 
to  original  papers,  to  reports  upon  studies  of  methods 
and  to  the  historical  reviews  and  journals. 

1st,  4;  2d,  4;  3d,  4. 

XXVII.    Social  Science 

5.  Development  of  Social  Theory. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  ID. 

7,  8.   Current  Social  Theory  and  Practice  (Graduates). — i  hour. 

1st,  5;  2d,  I. 

12.  Elementary  course. — ^3  hours.  ist,  loi. 
14,  13.    Social  Statistics,  Socialism. — 3  hours. 

ist,  7;  3d,  23. 

II.  Demography;  Dispersion  of  Races. — ^3  hours. 

4.    Social  Philosophy.— 3  hours.        3d,  7. 

XXVIII,   Political  Science 

I.   The  State.— 3  hours.  ist,  36. 

7.  Diplomacy. — ^3  hours.  ist,  5. 

8.  Current  Political  Theory  and  Practice. — i  hour  (for  Graduates). 

ist,  3. 

13,  14,  15.   Administration  (two  terms),  Municipal  Functions  and 

Administration. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  9;  3d,  10;  3d,  16. 

6.  Roman  Law. — ^3  hours.  3d,  13. 
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13.   Elementary  course. — ^3  hqurs.      ad,  95. 

17,  18.   Political  Problems;  Political  Parties.— 3  hours. 

2d,  8;  3d,  4. 
19.   The  Spanish  Republics. — ^3  hours. 

3d,  18. 

XXIX.  Political  Economy 

If  2,  3*   General  Economics. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  24;  2d,  19;  3d,  12. 

6,  7.   Money  and  Banking. — ^3  hours. 

ist,  8;  2d,  5. 

6a,  7a.   Laboratory  courses  in  connection  with  6  and  7  respectively.— 
6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

ist,  2 ;  2d,  2. 

15.  Labor  Movement,  with  special  reference  to  Trade  Unions. — ^3  hours. 

1st,  20. 

15a.   Laboratory  course  in  connection  with  15. — 6  hours,  to  count  as  3. 

1st,  I. 

16.  Industrial  Corporations,  their  history,  significance  and  regulation. 

3  hours.  2d,  22. 

8.   Industrial  Life  in  the  United  States.— -3  hours. 

3d,  18. 

12.   Elementary  course  in  Political  Economy. — ^3  hours. 

3d,  85. 

18.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — ^3  hours. 

3d,  a. 

XXX.  Elementary  Law 

4,  7,  8.   Torts  and  Criminal  Law;  Equity  (two  Terms). — 3  hours. 

i8t,  40;  2d,  40;  3d,  16. 

XXXL  Music 

I,  2,  3.    Harmony. — 3  hours.  ist,  32;  2d,  20;  3d,  10. 

4,  5,  6.    Counterpoint. — ^3  hours.        ist,  8;  2d,  7;  3d,  7. 

15.   Music  and  Musicians  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 3  hours. 

3d,  62. 

XXir.  Bibliography 
I.   Books  and  Libraries. — 3  hours.      3d,  31. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


To  THE  COBPOBATION  OP  BrOWN  UNIVERSITY: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my 
report  for  the  academic  year  1902-1908. 

Since  our  last  meeting  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  honored 
members  has  died — Mr.  Arnold  Green.  For  the  events  in 
his  long  and  many-sided  life,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Brown 
University  necrology.  But  no  statement  of  the  facts  can 
set  forth  the  large  place  and  unique  position  he  filled  in  the 
life  of  Providence,  and  the  invaluable  service  that  he 
rendered  to  the  University.  No  man  of  more  varied 
scholarship  ever  occupied  a  place  upon  our  Board.  When 
our  "visiting  committees"  were  formed,  at  least  three 
different  departments  of  the  University  came  to  me,  each 
requesting  that  Mr.  Green  might  be  appointed  to  counsel 
with  the  teaching  force  in  that  department.  In  each  of 
those  three  realms  of  knowledge,  widely  separated,  he  was 
regarded  as  a  specialist.  But  these  varied  requirements 
were  never  on  parade,  and  never  revealed  except  as  they 
were  needed.  Some  of  our  older  graduates  remember  how, 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Green  had  been  appointed  to  deliver 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  the  poet  of  the  occasion  at  the 
last  moment  sent  word  that,  owing  to  sudden  indisposition, 
he  could  not  be  present.  Arnold  Green  was  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  produced  both  oration 
and  poem,  each  of  excellent  quality.  Many  of  the  anecdotes, 
more  or  less  marvellous  and  mythical,  which  always  gather 
around  a  virile  and  rugged  personality,  are  told  concerning 
him,  and  will  be  current  in  this  city  for  many  years.  But 
there  was  nothing  mythical  about  his  loyalty  to  his  University 
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and  his  indefatigable  service  to  it.  For  years  I  have  sat 
with  him  in  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  Library  Committee. 
I  cannot  recall  that  he  was  ever  absent  from  one  of  those 
meetings,  and  rarely  did  any  question  arise  reg^arding  any 
department  of  literature,  on  which  he  could  not  throw  much 
light.  As  legal  counsel  to  the  University,  he  gave  unstinted 
service  for  many  years,  without  thought  of  compensation. 
Others  will  take  up  the  burdens  he  laid  down  and  cany 
them  further ;  but  a  man  more  widely  and  deeply  read,  more 
pungent  in  speech  and  forceful  in  deed,  or  more  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  University,  we  shall  not  see. 

Few  changes  have  occurred  in  our  Faculty  during  the 
year.  Ralph  Winfred  Tower,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemical  Physiology,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
connection  with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York  city.  Since  his  graduation  from  Brown  in 
1892  Professor  Tower  has  been  in  almost  continuous  service 
on  our  Faculty,  and  has  won  the  intellectual  respect  and 
personal  esteem  of  eveiy  one  of  his  colleagues.  We  hope  and 
confidently  expect  that  in  his  new  position  he  will  render 
still  larger  service  to  science  and  to  education. 

Fred  Eugene  Parker,  M.  D.,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Director  of  Physical  Culture  to  establish  an  Institute  of 
Physical  Training  not  far  from  Providence.  Dr.  Parker 
has  had  charge  of  our  physical  instruction  for  twelve  years, 
and  has  conducted  our  large  classes  with  ease  and  efficiency. 
A  warm  friend  of  the  students,  he  has  brought  our  work — 
required  of  all  four  classes  for  the  winter  term  of  each  year 
— to  a  high  standard,  and  has  rendered  lasting  service  to 
the  University. 

As  Dr.  Parker's  successor  I  present  the  name  of  Mr. 
Frederick  William  Marvel,  now  Director  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture at  Wesleyan  University.  Mr.  Marvel  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1894.    While  a  student  he  was  thoroughly  identi- 
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fied  with  the  athletic  interests  of  the  University,  and  in  the 
gymnasium  was  assistant  to  Dr.  Parker.  He  has  been  dur- 
ing these  years  in  close  touch  with  our  methods  and  our 
results.  But  his  work  at  Wesleyan  has  been  along  inde- 
pendent lines,  and  has  been  unusually  successful.  We  an- 
ticipate steady  progress  under  his  direction  here. 

I  recommend  the  following  promotions  and  appointments : 
J.  Ansell  Brooks,  to  become  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  in  place  of  Mr.  Cederberg,  resigned;  William 
Washburn  Moss,  to  become  Instructor  in  Law,  in  place  of 
Chester  Willard  Barrows,  resigned ;  Albert  Bushnell  J ohnson, 
now  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages,  to  become 
Associate  Professor  in  the  same  department;  Alfred  Swift 
Morse,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages,  to  become 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  same  department ;  Stephen  Sheldon 
Colvin,  now  Assistant  Professor  in  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  to  become  Assistant  Professor  ad  interim 
of  Philosophy  and  Natural  Theology,  during  the  absence  of 
Professor  Everett;  Michael  Xavier  Sullivan,  to  become 
Instructor  in  Chemical  Physiology;  Leonard  Worcester 
Williams,  now  Instructor  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
to  become  Assistant  Professor  in  Chemical  Physiology ; 
Arthur  Horace  Blanchard,  now  Instructor  in  Civil 
Engineering,  to  become  Assistant  Professor  in  that  depart- 
ment; William  Thomson  Hastings,  to  become  Assistant  in 
English;  William  Jones,  to  become  Instructor  in  History; 
Edgar  Lewis  Ashley,  to  become  Assistant  in  German ;  Allen 
Ferguison  Westcott,  to  become  Assistant  in  German ;  Mary 
Drew  Vaughan,  to  become  Keeper  of  the  Graduate  Records ; 
Earl  N.  Manchester,  to  become  Second  Assistant  Librarian, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Brigham,  resigned;  Jessie  Cameron,  to 
become  Assistant  Cataloguer  in  the  Library. 

Professor  Harkness  and  Professor  Delabarre,  who  have 
been  absent  during  the  last  year,  will  return  to  their  work 
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in  September.  The  Executive  Committee  has  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  next  year  to  Professors  Everett,  Munro, 
Greene,  and  to  Mr.  Morse.  All  of  these  will  spend  most  of 
the  year  in  European  study. 

The  provision  for  sabbatic  years,"  by  which  a  professor 
who  has  served  six  years  may  ask  for  absence  during  the 
seventh  year  on  half  salary,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  University.  Very  few  of  our  Faculty  have  failed  at 
one  time  or  another  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
The  wider  vision,  the  freshening  of  inspiration,  the  contact 
with  the  atmosphere  of  other  institutions  and  other  lands, 
the  growth  in  scholarship  and  the  knowledge  of  new  methods 
which  the  sabbatic  years  make  possible — all  this  is  of  in- 
estimable value  both  to  our  teachers  and  our  institution. 
There  is  no  human  calling  in  which  fossilization  is  easier  or 
more  fatal  than  in  teaching.  Only  by  frequent  attendance 
at  educational  gatherings,  or  the  meetings  of  societies  of 
scholars  and  scientists,  and  by  an  occasional  year  in  a  com- 
pletely new  environment,  can  the  teacher  preserve  at  the 
same  time  his  scholarship  and  his  power  to  energize  the 
student  mind. 

But  there  is  one  further  provision  that  ought  to  be  made, 
if  we  are  to  secure  for  our  Faculty  the  freedom  from  anxiety 
and  distress  which  is  essential  to  high  and  continuous 
intellectual  endeavor.  We  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  make 
provision  for  the  honorable  retirement,  on  a  fixed  salary,  of 
all  our  professors  when  they  reach  a  certain  age.  Con- 
siderations of  courtesy  and  kindness  have  always  suggested 
such  a  coui*se.  It  is  not  an  agreeable  thing  for  an  institution 
of  learning  to  use  a  teacher  for  thirty  or  forty  years  at  a 
slender  salary  and  then,  in  the  years  when  teaching  is  im- 
possible, leave  him  in  the  impecunious  condition  which  may 
be  the  result  of  his  fidelity  to  its  interests.  But  I  do  not  urge 
this  on  the  ground  of  courtesy  or  charity.    After  all,  the 
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University  is  not  an  eleemosynary  institution.  I  urge  it 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  interest  of  the  University.  To 
compel  men  to  continue  teaching  for  financial  reasons,  when 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  teach  are  waning,  is  the  poorest 
possible  policy.  The  strongest  personality  must  at  last  feel 
that  it  is  ^^time  to  take  in  sail."  When  that  time  comes, 
every  consideration  of  prudence,  economy,  and  self-interest 
would  lead  the  University  to  provide  for  honorable  retirement 
and  the  infusion  of  younger  blood  into  the  teaching  staff. 

So  clearly  do  our  largest  universities  perceive  this  that  one 
by  one  they  are  following  the  example  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
in  this  respect.  The  United  States  Government  retires  army 
officers  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  officers  in  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two.  Harvard  University  allows  a  professor  who 
has  been  in  active  service  for  twenty  or  more  years,  and  has 
attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  to  retire  on  a  sum  varying 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  his  salary.  Yale  University 
allows  a  professor  to  retire  on  half  salary  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  and  expects  him  in  any  case  to  retire  at  sixty-eight. 
The  retiring  age  at  Cornell  is  seventy.  At  Columbia,  the 
age  fixed  is  sixty-five,  after  which  time  retirement  on  half 
pay  occurs  at  the  request  of  either  party.  Amherst  has  just 
adopted  a  system  whose  details  are  not  yet  public.  Sooner 
or  later  all  our  leading  institutions  will  fall  into  line, 
and  Brown  should  not  be  the  last  to  take  action  dictated  by 
the  interests  of  both  Faculty  and  Corporation.  I  therefore 
cordially  approve  your  appointment  last  June  of  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
honorable  retirement  of  professors  who  have  been  long  in  the 
service  of  the  University. 

The  material  transformation  of  our  campus  now  in  progress 
is  obvious  to  all.  Without  sacrificing  one  of  our  old  build- 
ings, without  removing  one  of  our  ancient  landmarks,  we 
are  developing  swiftly  the  campus  of  the  "  Greater  Brown." 
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Realizing  the  importance  of  having  competent  advice  at 
every  step,  we  have  frequently  consulted  Mr.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  and  Professor  William  R.  Ware.  We  might  con- 
ceivably have  engaged  a  single  firm  of  architects  to  plan  all 
our  new  buildings,  and  so  entrust  our  architectural  future 
entirely  to  them.  But  for  various  reasons  this  proved  im- 
practicable. The  result  of  having  many  buildings  planned 
by  a  single  brain  would  surely  be  harmonious,  but  it  might 
also  prove  monotonous.  We  have  adopted  the  alternative 
plan,  of  having  various  architects,  all  working  in  conference 
with  one  consulting  architect  and  with  one  landscape  gar- 
dener. No  important  step  has  been  taken  without  consult- 
ing either  Mr.  Olmsted  or  Professor  Ware.  We  trust  the 
result  will  show  a  dominant  motive  in  the  choice  of  materials 
and  the  general  design,  together  with  the  variety  which 
befits  structures  intended  for  widely  different  uses.  Ornate 
buildings  are  not  essential  in  an  institution  devoted  to  plain 
living  and  high  thinking;  but  the  simplest  building  may 
show  correct  design,  good  workmanship  and  good  taste. 

The  new  fence  which  is  i-apidly  surrounding  the  campus 
admii-ably  suits,  by  its  simplicity  and  strength,  the  build- 
ings within.  The  front  campus  has  now  been  entirely  en- 
closed by  thirty-four  sections  (excluding  gates),  built  at  a 
cost  of  $16,895.25.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no  officer 
of  the  University  has  ever  asked  any  one  for  any  section  of 
this  fence.  The  gifts  have  come  spontaneously  and  en- 
thusiastically. Already  the  following  classes  have  sub- 
scribed for  section: 

1812, 1831, 1836,  1842,  1846,  1864,  1868,  1859,  1860, 
1861,  1864, 1866,  1868,  1870,  1873,  1876  (2),  1877,  1878, 
1879,  1880,  1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1888, 1889, 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1896,  1897,  1898,  1899,  1901,  1902. 

Several  sections  of  the  fence  have  been  presented  by 
individuals    in    memory  of    classes  in  which  they  are 
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especially  interested.  Gates  have  been  presented  as  fol- 
lows: the  class  of  1872  has  erected  a  gate  on  Prospect 
street,  opposite  Hope  College;  the  class  of  1884  has  erected 
a  gate  in  memory  of  President  Robinson  on  Waterman  street, 
west  of  Hope  College;  the  class  of  1887  is  erecting  a  gate 
on  Waterman  street,  east  of  Hope  College.  In  addition  to 
these  class  gifts  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  has  offered  to 
erect  a  gate  on  George  street,  opposite  Brown  street,  in 
memory  of  her  honored  husband.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that 
this  gate  should  stand  adjacent  to  the  noble  library  which 
enshrines  and  forever  commemorates  the  name  of  three  gen- 
erations of  the  Brown  family. 

The  University  fence  should  be  extended  by  fui-ther 
gifts,  of  classes  or  individuals,  until  it  encloses  the  middle 
campus  on  the  north  and  the  south.  Gates  may  well  be 
placed  on  George  street,  near  Rhode  Island  Hall,  and  at  the 
corner  of  Waterman  and  Brown  streets,  while  one  of  the 
finest  sites  in  the  city  for  a  massive  memorial  gate  is  to  be 
found  on  Lincoln  Field,  where  Manning  street  enters  the 
campus.  With  Brown  Univeraity  eastward  "  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way,'*  and  Manning  street  will  some  day 
enter  our  grounds  through  a  stately  memorial  arch. 

Within  this  fence  we  now  have  six  new  structures 
finished  or  in  progress.  The  Colgate  Hoyt  Swimming  Pool 
was  fittingly  opened  on  the  evening  of  March  2d.  The  pool, 
with  its  marble-lined  walls,  its  expanse  of  ti-anslucent  water, 
its  adequate  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  its  shower 
baths  and  apparatus  for  exercise,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  gifts  ever  made  to  the  University. 
Each  day  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students 
have  taken  the  plunge,  and  during  part  of  the  year  an  in- 
structor in  swimming  was  employed.  As  the  city  water, 
while  pure  enough  for  drinking  purposes,  shows  a  dark 
brown  color  in  large  masses,  we  have  purchased  and  installed 
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a  large  mechanical  filter,  by  means  of  which  the  pool — ^meas- 
uring seventy-five  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  holding  70,000 
gallons — can  be  filled  in  about  eighteen  hours  with  water  of 
crystalline  purity.  The  construction  of  the  pool  has  beeo 
carefully  directed,  from  beginning  to  end,  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Lapham.  As  the  expense  of  operating  the  pool  is 
considerable,  each  undergraduate  is  charged  one  dollar  per 
term  for  its  maintenance,  and  the  use  of  the  pool  is  free 
to  all. 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  building  is  to  be  finished, 
according  to  contract,  by  January  1st,  1904.  Its  classic 
outlines  are  already  visible,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  the 
unique  collection  of  books  will  be  stored  in  their  permanent 
home. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  said  *^One  of  the  greatest 
of  our  material  demands  at  the  present  time  is  a  suitable 
building  and  proper  equipment  for  our  Engineering 
Departments."  Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  Corporation, 
that  building  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  is 
a  happy  embodiment  of  the  desires  and  hopes  expressed  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  presented  last  year.  Standing 
on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln  Field,  the  building  has  north 
light  in  every  story,  while  the  "saw-tooth"  roof  allows  a  flood 
of  light  to  enter  from  above.  This  upper  floor  will  be 
occupied  solely  as  a  room  for  drawing,  the  second  floor  for 
recitation  rooms  and  laboratories,  while  the  first  floor  will  be 
occupied  by  heavy  machinery.  The  construction  of  the 
building  is  of  the  most  substantial  kind  throughout.  We 
are  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Chace  for  the 
zeal  and  devotion  with  which  he  has  attended  to  the  equip- 
ment of  this  building,  and  to  the  visiting  committee  in 
mechanical  engineering  for  many  helpful  suggestions.  We 
are  also  under  special  obligation  to  Brown  &  Sharpe  for  gifts 
of  tools  and  machinery,  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Sharpe  for  benches 
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of  improved  modern  pattern,  to  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  Porter  of 
Pittsburgh  for  the  gift  of  a  large  cross  compound  engine,  and 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Kellen  for  the  gift  of  a  steam 
engine  and  generating  set. 

All  the  engines,  testing  machines,  and  appliances  of  every 
kind  are  to  be  in  no  sense  toys  or  mere  models,  but  large  and 
powerful  enough  to  do  actual  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  this  new  building,  whose  dimensions  are 
only  one  half  those  of  the  building  as  it  will  be  when 
completed,  is  to  be  ready  for  use  in  September.  It  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  our  eastern  universities  should  open 
their  doors  to  students  in  engineering,  in  order  that  they 
may  pursue  their  technical  studies  in  close  contact  with 
students  of  literature,  history  and  philosophy,  and  thus  may 
acquire  the  breadth  of  sympathy  and  outlook  which  should 
come  from  the  associations  and  contacts  of  university  life. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Yale,  Columbia,  Harvard,  and 
Pennsylvania  long  ago  established  their  scientific  schools, 
without  the  slightest  diminution  of  their  interest  in 
classical  and  philosophical  studies.  We  should  be  forced 
to  turn  away  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  desiring  to 
enter  Brown — one-eighth  of  our  students  are  now  taking  some 
courses  in  our  engineering  departments  —  if  we  did  not 
provide  the  training  for  which  there  is  such  insistent  demand 
today.  In  an  environment  so  congenial  to  technological 
study  as  is  Rhode  Island,  we  may  expect  swift  development 
in  this  branch  of  our  work. 

The  corner-stone  of  Kockefeller  Hall,  the  new  building 
for  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  students,  was  laid  last 
June,  and  in  the  spring  we  may  look  for  the  completion  of 
the  structure.  Its  ample  proportions  are  already  obvious, 
and  the  scope  of  its  activities  will  be  correspondingly  large. 
During  the  year  it  became  obvious  that  the  many  phases  of 
student  life  to  be  housed  under  one  roof  would  necessitate  a 
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larger  building  than  any  of  us  at  first  dreamed  of,  and  that 
the  architects'  plans  would  call  for  more  than  the  original 
$75,000.  Accordingly  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  offered 
$25,000  more,  making  $100,000  in  all,  for  the  building 
completed  and  furnished.  This  with  the  endowment  of 
$25,000  will  make  a  total  of  $125,000  to  be  devoted  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  social  side  and  the  deepening  of  the 
religious  impulses  in  Brown  life.  While  the  building  is  the 
gift  of  one  only,  the  endowment  was  subscribed  by  760 
different  persons  —  570  students,  41  members  of  the  Faculty, 
136  graduates,  and  13  friends  of  the  University.  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  class  of  1881,  sixteen  of 
whose  members  were  subscribers.  Never  before  did  any 
building  on  our  campus  appeal  to  so  large  a  constituency  and 
evoke  so  general  a  response.  We  hope  that  on  next 
Commencement  Day  we  shall  be  able  to  welcome  our 
returning  graduates  to  the  spacious  halls  and  cheerful  fire- 
sides of  the  completed  structure. 

Meanwhile  we  are  conscious  that  a  most  interesting 
problem  lies  before  us,  in  the  attempt  to  combine  so  many 
divergent  activities  under  one  roof.  The  problem  will 
demand  much  careful  thought  and  cannot  be  entirely  solved 
at  the  outset.  The  double  purpose  of  the  building  is 
indicated  in  the  words  "social  and  religious."  In  some 
institutions  there  are  two  structures,  one  strictly  for  Bible 
classes,  devotional  meetings,  etc.,  and  the  other  for  social 
purposes  only.  Such  a  division  of  functions  is  not  in  accord 
with  our  idea  of  religion,  as  a  permeating  power  in  the  entire 
college  life.  It  tends  to  make  religion  an  isolated  and 
cloistered  virtue,  and  it  tends  to  exaggerate  the  social  into 
the  convivial  element.  With  all  its  problems  we  prefer  to 
have  our  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  distinctively 
Christian  organization  of  the  University  is  to  have  its  home 
amid  all  the  other  organizations  that  express. the  student  life. 
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The  separation  of  religion  from  life  is  precisely  what  we 
wish  to  avoid.  When  the  Christian  students  of  any  institu- 
tion constitute  a  class  apart  from  the  rest,  there  is  likely  to 
be  on  the  one  side  narrowness  of  view  and  provincialism  of 
judgment,  while  on  the  other  side  the  social  craving  may 
find  satisfaction  in  dubious  paths.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this 
unique  student  home,  which  belongs  to  no  one  organization, 
to  bring  together  the  various  factors,  musical,  athletic,  liter- 
ary and  social,  of  our  student  life,  to  furnish  a  hearthstone 
for  Faculty  and  Alumni  on  many  a  winter  evening,  and  to 
unite  our  entire  constituency  in  close  and  indissoluble 
bonds. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  build- 
ing is  to  be  far  more  than  a  pleasant  club-house.  From 
foundation  to  top-stone  it  is  instinct  with  high  purpose.  We 
have  no  desire  to  see  on  our  campus  a  mere  luxurious  loung- 
ing place  for  idle  hours.  Instances  might  be  given  of  some 
social  buildings  which  have  relaxed,  rather  than  strength- 
ened the  moral  fibre  of  the  college  of  which  they  are  part. 
Our  building  started  in  1891  with  a  fund  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  raised  by  the  University  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  All  the  funds  for  the  present  building  and  its 
endowment  have  been  secured  by  the  unstinted  labor  of  that 
Association.  The  ultimate  oversight  of  the  building  rests 
with  the  Graduate  Advisory  Committee  of  that  Association^ 
and  the  donor,  in  his  letter  of  gift,  states  that  while  '*  all 
organizations  that  help  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents shall  as  far  as  possible  share  in  its  privileges,"  yet  one 
purpose  is  that  the  Christian  Association  <^  shall  have  a  proper 
home  for  its  work,  and  that  the  importance  of  its  work  may 
be  adequately  emphasized."  Along  these  lines  we  shall  find 
the  solution  of  our  problem,  and  shall  discover,  I  doubt  not^ 
that  the  new  building  will  place  a  sane  and  wholesome 
Christian  influence  at  the  very  center  of  all  our  organizations 
and  activities. 
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The  beautiful  memorial  clock  tower,  presented  by  Mr. 
Paul  Bajnotti,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  will  be  completed 
before  another  Commencement.  Finding  that  the  sum  pre- 
viously given  for  the  tower,  $30,000  was  insuflScient  to  cany 
out  the  chosen  design,  the  donor  has  added  $2,000  more  to 
his  gift. 

The  new  dormitory  on  Thayer  street  will  not  be  finished 
as  we  hoped,  in  September.  The  many  delays  incident  to 
all  construction  of  buildings  this  year  will  prevent  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  before  winter.  This  dormitory  will 
be  fitted  with  the  best  systems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion and  baths  that  can  be  secured.  We  have  felt  it  wiser 
to  build  a  little  in  advance  of  present  needs  and  standards 
rather  than  a  little  behind  them.  Externally  resembling  our 
venerable  Hope  College,  internally  the  new  dormitory  will 
embody  all  the  conveniences  of  the  twentieth  century. 

A  year  ago  in  my  report  I  said  that  one  of  our  **  greatest 
small  needs  "  was  an  adequate  organ  in  Sayles  Hall.  That 
need  has  now  been  fully  supplied  by  the  gift  of  the  finest 
organ  in  this  part  of  the  country,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity, in  memory  of  his  parents,*  by  Mr.  Lucian  Sharpe  of 
the  class  of  1893.  The  organ  literally  speaks  for  itself  and 
needs  no  description.  What  dignity  and  strength  it  will  add 
to  every  religious  service  and  to  every  academic  function 
only  those  can  realize  who  have  heard  the  previous  instru- 
ment. The  time  is  coming  when  music  will  occupy  in 
modern  education  the  place  it  once  occupied  in  the  training 
of  youth  in  ancient  Greece.  The  discipline,  obedience  and 
co-operation,  which  are  the  very  soul  of  music,  are  precisely 
the  qualities  which  the  new  education  is  in  danger  of  neglect- 
ing. With  this  organ  at  command  we  shall  hope  to  do 
much  for  the  cultivation  of  our  students  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  interests  in  Providence.    We  cannot 

•  **  Par«ntibti8  et  academisB,  pignnf  pletatli.** 
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ignore  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  such  an  instrument 
brings  us  both  new  opportunities  and  new  responsibilities. 
In  particular  it  forces  upon  us  the  question  whether  we  are 
doing  right  in  offering  to  our  students  no  religious  service 
on  Sunday  under  University  auspices.  The  silence  of  our 
campus  on  Sundays  may  be  eloquent  on  the  wrong  side.  It 
may  be  construed  to  mean  that  we  care  little  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  our  students.  Very  few  eastern  colleges  fail  to 
have  at  least  one  service  of  worship  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  reason  for  our  non-provision  in  this  matter  is  obvious : 
we  are  surrounded  by  the  Christian  churches  of  a  large  city, 
where  cordial  welcome  is  always  extended  to  our  students, 
and  where  many  of  them  are  now  most  eflBcient  helpers. 
With  these  churches  the  University  desires  in  every  way  to 
co-operate.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Uni- 
versity can  justly  throw  the  entire  burden  on  the  churches, 
or  whether  church  services,  planned  to  meet  general  and 
family  needs,  are  always  best  adapted  to  reach  student  difiB- 
culties  or  mould  student  life.  In  my  judgment  the  Uni- 
versity should  establish,  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  purpose  can 
be  obtained,  a  regular  Sunday  service,  not  to  conflict  with 
the  morning  service  of  the  churches,  and  at  that  service  offer 
to  our  students  the  noblest  modern  music  and  a  message 
from  the  great  leaders  of  Christian  thought  in  our  genera- 
tion. The  eager  throngs  which  have  attended  our  vesper 
services  on  Wednesday  afternoons  give  some  intimation  of 
our  neglected  opportunity. 

Several  new  buildings  are  sorely  needed  at  Brown.  The 
long-expected  biological  laboratory  has  not  yet  appeared.  A 
building  devoted  solely  to  recitations  and  lectures  is  a  de- 
sideratum. An  art  building,  which  shall  house  our  collec- 
tion of  marbles,  bronzes,  pictures  and  casts,  and  permit  more 
to  be  given  us,  is  greatly  needed.  Another  dormitory  in 
addition  to  the  one  on  Thayer  street,  would  be  speedily  oc- 
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cupied.  A  university  chapel,  to  seat  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  hundred,  should  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  upon  our 
campus.  Most  of  all  do  we  need  a  new  general  libraiy 
building.  A  year  ago  we  thought  it  possible  to  enlarge  the 
present  library,  so  as  to  meet  at  least  present  necessities. 
But  that  attempt  has  been  abandoned.  The  report  of  the 
special  committee  on  "enlargement  of  library  facilities" 
presented  to  you  last  June,  makes  it  clear  that  no  changes 
in  the  present  building  can  bring  any  satisfaction.  That 
building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Carter  Brown,  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  University  for  a  quarter  century.  It 
has  afforded  our  students  what  few  modem  libraries  afford, 
access  to  practically  all  the  books.  Every  student  has  been 
able,  if  he  desired,  to  do  his  daily  task  in  the  presence  and 
atmosphere  of  the  entire  library.  But  the  building  is  ali-eady 
crowded  to  suffocation  with  books  and  with  readers.  The 
number  of  volumes  taken  out  of  the  building  by  students  is 
not  increasing,  while  the  number  used  in  the  building  in- 
creases largely  each  year.  The  modem  university  library  is 
not  a  mere  place  for  storage  and  administration ;  it  is  a  great 
laboratory,  in  which  the  best  work  in  all  departments  of 
human  knowledge  is  done.  If  the  library  is  spacious,  con- 
venient, inviting,  affording  opportunity  for  quiet  work  in 
the  presence  of  great  stores  of  human  learning,  it  will  con- 
stitute in  itself  an  educative  power  of  no  small  magnitude, 
and  will  stimulate  and  invigorate  every  department  of  study. 
If  the  library  is  cramped,  ill-lighted,  ill-adapted  to  study, 
poorly  prepared  to  preserve  what  it  contains,  students  will 
be  hindered  in  research,  repelled  from  familiarity  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  past  and  present,  and  those  who  possess 
rare  collections  of  books  will  be  slow  to  entrust  them  to  our 
keeping.  Any  change  in  the  present  building  will  mar  what 
we  have,  without  providing  what  we  need.  Our  present  rate  of 
increase  in  the  library  is  about  9000  volumes  per  year.  An 
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addition  to  the  building  which  would  hold  100,000  books 
would  suflSce  for  only  a  few  yeara  of  growth.  We  need  a 
building  which  will  accommodate  at  once  a  quarter  of  a 
million  volumes,  and  which  could  be  enlarged  to  hold  at  least 
a  million  more. 

Our  need  is  made  more  urgent  by  the  existence  of  a  num- 
ber of  departmental  libraries,  scattered  over  our  various 
buildings.    These  collections  are  as  follows  : 


Astronomical   427 

BibUcal   1,000 

Biological   1,100 

Botanical   200 

Chemical^   400 

Classical.'   1,400 

Drawing   170 

Educational   350 

Engineering   1,200 

English   20 

Germanic   6,500 

Mathematical   585 

Pembroke  Hall   1,500 

Physical   350 

Romance   1,000 


Total  16,202 


A  library  building,  in  order  to  meet  our  real  necessity, 
should  have  space  under  one  roof  for  all  these  departmental 
libraries,  gathering  up  these  di^ecta  membra  into  one  great 
collection,  and  surrounding  it  with  many  quiet  rooms  for 
departmental  study.  It  is  obvious  that  an  entirely  new 
structure  on  a  new  location  can  alone  supply  these  require- 
ments. Bowdoin  College,  with  one  quarter  of  our  students, 
has  recently  erected  a  library  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  which 
is  in  many  ways  a  model  of  what  a  purely  collegiate 
library  should  be.  Certainly  we  need  a  building  at  least  as 
large  and  in  addition  provided  with  the  seminary  rooms 
suitable  for  graduate  work. 
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The  academic  changes  in  the  University  during  the  past 
year  have  been  few  when  compared  with  the  notable  changes 
of  the  previous  year.  The  result  of  opening  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  to  students  who  present  only  one  ancient 
language  cannot  yet  be  seen.  Almost  all  the  New  England 
colleges  have  now  fallen  into  line  in  this  matter,  and  in  my 
judgment  wisely.  Our  course  in  elementary  Greek  has 
been  continued  with  good  success. 

By  vote  of  the  Faculty,  Brown  University  has  united  with 
many  other  New  England  institutions  in  establishing  the 
"  New  England  College  Certificate  Board,  by  which  it  is 
hoped  to  remedy  certain  evils  connected  with  the  present 
method  of  admission  to  college  by  certificate.  That  method 
has  come  to  stay.  Never  again  will  the  majority  of  our 
colleges  regard  the  old  method  of  putting  a  weary  anxious 
student  through  a  score  of  examinations  in  three  days  as  the 
only  adequate  test  of  his  power  to  pursue  with  profit  a 
course  of  collegiate  study.  Whether  the  entrance  examina- 
tions are  abolished  or  retained,  the  record  of  the  student  in 
the  secondary  school  and  the  certificate  of  his  principal  are 
acquiring  a  growing  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  college 
Faculty.  How  far  we  can  safely  rely  upon  school  records  and 
certificates  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  school. 
It  is  impossible  for  our  New  England  colleges  all  to  visit  all 
the  schools  from  which  their  pupils  come,  but  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  co-operate  with  one  another,  to  share  information 
they  possess,  and  to  act  together  in  approving  or  declining 
to  approve  the  work  of  any  specific  school.  In  and  after 
June,  1904,  a  school  poorly  equipped  and  administered  will 
not  be  able  to  enter  its  graduates  by  certificate  in  any  first- 
class  New  England  college,  and  will  be  compelled  to  reform 
its  methods  or  discontinue  its  work. 

The  Faculty  has  recently  formulated  the  conditions 
under  which  a  student  may  do  the  work  required  for  the 

•See  Appendix. 
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degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in 
less  than  four  years.*  The  demand  for  a  shortening  of 
the  course  of  study  precedent  to  entrance  on  professional 
life  has  recently  become  loud  and  clear.  Our  professional 
schools  have  lengthened  their  course  so  that  it  now  occu- 
pies three,  and  often  four  years.  Our  requirements  of  the 
preparatory  schools  have  also  constantly  increased,  until 
many  of  our  young  men  are  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  self-support.  This  means  brief 
careers,  late  marriages,  lack  of  youthful  ardor  in  profes- 
sional work,  loss  of  the  power  of  adjustment  to  life's  vicissi- 
tudes, and  imposes  a  heavy  burden  on  parents.  The  reason 
for  earlier  entrance  on  one's  life-work  are  impemtive.  But 
where  can  the  time  best  be  saved  ?  The  professional  schools 
cannot  reduce  the  time  spent  in  professional  preparation. 
Are  we  prepared  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  required 
for  the  Bachelors'  degree,  so  that  this  degree  shall  possess 
three-fourths  or  possibly  one-half  its  present  significance? 
Certainly  our  Faculty  would  regard  such  a  reduction  of 
meaning  as  an  unwarrented  sacrifice  of  the  great  body  of 
American  college  students,  who  now  enter  business  life,  to 
the  smaller  number  who  enter  the  professional  schools.  We 
have  to  plan  not  simply  to  meet  the  needs  of  lawyers,  doc- 
tors and  ministers,  but  for  the  needs  of  the  leaders  of  an 
industrial  civilization,  who  in  bank  and  mill  and  store  and 
office  are  to  conduct  the  affairs  and  shape  the  lives  of  their 
fellow-men.  We  must  plan  also  for  the  multitudes  of  women, 
few  of  whom  will  enter  any  profession,  but  all  of  whom 
will  suffer  from  any  degradation  of  degrees.  I  could  show,  if 
this  were  the  place  to  do  so,  that  the  saving  of  time  can  easily  be 
effected  in  our  grade  schools,  and  that  most  students  could 
easily  be  made  ready  for  college  by  seventeen  years  of  age. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  many  are  not  ready  for  college 

•See  Appendix. 
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at  that  age  and  are  long  delayed  in  getting  into  life.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  such  students  we  now  make  provision 
for  the  doing  of  four  years'  work  in  three  years.  Any 
student  pressed  for  time,  possessed  of  a  sound  body  and 
an  eager  mind,  or  willing  to  work  in  the  summer  as  well 
as  in  the  winter,  can  readily  accomplish  in  three  years  the 
sixty-two  hours  of  work  which  we  require  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree.  Many  students  would  be  benefited  by  a  greater 
condensation  of  work.  Some  dawdle  and  loiter  through 
college.  All  are  injured  by  the  complete  suspension  of 
serious  intellectual  eflfort  for  three  full  months  in  the  sum- 
mer. It  is  now  possible  for  a  man  of  good  scholarship  and 
good  health  to  receive  his  degree  in  three  or  three  and  a 
half  years.  Probably  not  many  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity.  But  our  requirements  for  the  degree  are 
henceforth  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  The  time 
element,  while  important,  is  not  decisive.  Some  men  will 
ripen  far  more  in  three  years  than  others  in  four ;  and  it  is 
the  quality  of  ripeness,  of  sane  and  balanced  judgment,  of 
vivid  yet  chastened  imagination,  of  acquaintance  with  the 
best  that  has  been  said  and  done  in  human  history,  of  strong 
and  steadfast  will,  for  which  a  liberal  degree  should  chiefly 
stand.  If  America  is  to  be  delivered  from  the  crudities  and 
follies  of  its  youth,  from  credulity  and  small  superstition, 
from  the  appeal  of  the  demagogue  and  the  passion  of  the 
mob,  from  bribery  and  municipal  corruption,  it  will  be  not 
by  the  production  of  specialists  in  University  laboratories, 
but  by  the  sending  out  of  disciplined  men  from  college 
halls,  who  have  through  patient  years  of  inner  growth 
learned  to  think  before  they  act,  and  to  understand  what 
has  been  before  they  determine  what  is  to  be.  We  are 
therefore  not  prepared  to  reduce  our  requirements  for  a 
degree,  but  we  do  regard  the  time  spent  as  a  subordinate 
matter.  Three  years  for  some,  five  for  others,  four  for  most, 
will  be  our  program  in  the  immediate  future. 
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The  work  of  our  graduate  students  is  of  growing  impor- 
tance, and  your  recognition  of  that  work  is  shown  by  your 
establishment  in  June  of  a  separate  Graduate  Department, 
with  Prof.  Carl  Barus  as  Dean.  For  several  years  more 
than  one-tenth  of  our  students  have  been  doing  graduate 
work.  This  constitutes  our  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Univer- 
sity," that  though  we  have  no  graduate  professional  schools, 
we  do  carry  our  students,  and  the  graduates  of  many  other 
colleges,  on  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  In  June  last,  the  latter  degree  was  conferred 
upon  five  candidates,  while  the  Masters  of  Arts  numbered 
29.  Hitherto  the  enrollment  and  regulation  of  these 
students  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  large  Faculty  committee. 
But  this  committee  has  asked  to  be  relieved  from  duty. 
The  ablest  committee  cannot  successfully  cope  with  the  de- 
tails of  administrative  work.  The  experience  and  reputa- 
tion of  Professor  Barus  are  ample  guarantee  that  the  standard 
of  our  graduate  work  will  be  kept  at  a  high  level,  and  the 
executive  labor  be  promptly  and  faithfully  performed. 

Another  forward  step  is  seen  in  your  action  at  the  last 
meeting  in  appointing  an  executive  committee  of  the 
Women's  College,  similar  in  organization  and  powers  to  the 
executive  committee  which  has  for  many  years  rendered  so 
valuable  service  in  the  education  of  men.  This  marks  an- 
other stage  in  the  interesting  evolution  of  our  Women's 
College.  Hitherto  an  excess  of  power  has  been  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  Dean.  The  corporation  of 
the  University  has  contented  itself  with  formal  sanction  and 
approval,  but  beyond  the  choice  of  the  Dean,  has  taken  no 
active  responsibility  for  the  Women's  College.  All  that  is 
now  changed.  Through  the  newly  formed  executive  com- 
mittee the  corporation  will  lay  its  hand  of  control  on  all  the 
affairs  of  the  Women's  College,  and  with  that  control  must 
come  responsibility.    The  vote  of  the  corporation,  by  which 
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that  college  was  established  ten  years  ago,  went  as  far  as 
was  then  possible.  But  today  its  phraseology  seems  an- 
tiquated, and  its  attitude  cold  and  distant.  Your  new  vote,* 
practically  replacing  the  old  one,  voices  with  no  uncertain 
sound  our  present  attitude  of  faith  and  hope  and  cordial 
good  will.  If  further  legislation  is  needed,  such  need  will 
be  duly  discovered  by  the  executive  committee,  composed  for 
the  coming  year  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  Messrs.  R.  H. 
I.  Goddard,  Stephen  O.  Metcalf,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
King.  Much  will  also  be  accomplished  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  distinct  Faculty  to  be  composed  only  of  the 
heads  of  our  various  departments  and  of  all  who  are  actually 
giving  instruction  at  Pembroke  Hall.  These  members  of 
our  Faculty,  by  meeting  at  intervals  to  consult  regarding  the 
needs  of  our  Women's  College,  can  attend  to  many  matters 
which  have  hitherto  been  neglected,  and  can  give  to  our 
Women's  College  greater  unity  and  individuality.  That  col- 
lege is  never  to  become  a  mere  "annex,"  never  a  pale  reflec- 
tion of  the  work  done  for  men,  but  is  to  develop  as  an  indepen- 
dent college  within  the  larger  limits  of  the  University.  The 
sooner  we  recognize  this  independent  character,  and  view 
the  college  as  a  distinct  entity  with  its  own  traditions, 
methods,  achievements  and  atmosphere,  the  swifter  will  be 
its  growth  and  the  greater  its  power. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Womens  College,  next  after  more 
adequate  endowment,  is  a  thoroughly  equipped  gymnasium. 
That  our  young  women  should  be  compelled  to  take  their 
physical  exercise  in  their  place  of  religious  worship  is  not  con- 
ducive either  to  the  noblest  worship  or  the  best  exercise.  The 
opponents  of  Collegiate  education  for  women  usually  base 
their  attacks  on  physical  facts,  or  fancies.  A  sound  physical 
life  for  womanhood  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  home  and 
the  nation.  Moreover  physical  culture  is  all  inwoven  with 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  results.    A  gymnasium  for 
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women  would  be  not  merely  a  place  for  drills  and  sports, 
but  a  genuine  social  centre  of  college  life,  where  the  festivals 
of  the  college  year  could  be  celebrated,  where  guests  could 
be  fittingly  received,  where  musical,  dramatic  and  artistic 
talent  could  find  expression.  The  Advisory  Council  are 
actively  interested  in  this  matter,  the  Rhode  Island  Society 
for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women  has  already  pledged 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  some  man  or  woman  of  vision  and  faith  and  public 
spirit  will  supply  this  great  need. 

Your  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  presentation 
of  a  portrait  of  Prof.  Alonzo  Williams,  the  gift  of  his  family, 
and  we  are  happy  that  this  likeness  will  stand  henceforth 
among  those  of  his  colleagues,  in  the  University  he  served  so 
ardently  and  so  long. 

Two  more  scholarships  of  $5,000  each  have  been 
established  by  Mr.  Edgar  L.  Mars  ton,  one  for  graduates  of 
Lagrange  College,  the  other  for  graduates  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  High  School.  These  far^eeing  scholarships  are  a 
great  benefit  to  the  young  men  who  enjoy  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  yearly  knitting  closer  bonds  between  the 
University  and  the  institutions  of  the  south-west. 

One  of  the  most  significant  and  appropriate  acts  of  the 
year  is  the  presentation  to  the  University,  by  Mr.  Marsden 
J.  Perry,  of  the  Sidney  S.  Rider  Collection  of  Books  and 
Manuscripts.  Every  educated  man  in  Rhode  Island  has 
long  known  of  this  remarkable  library,  gathered  by  Mr. 
Rider  during  forty  years  of  historical  study,  and  containing 
material  of  priceless  value  relating  to  the  history  of  our 
state.  Many  of  the  manuscripts  in  this  collection  have 
never  been  seen  by  any  historian;  many  of  the  books, 
portraits,  pamphlets  and  documents  could  by  no  possibility 
be  replaced.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  library  can  never 
be  permanently  cared  for  by  any  one  family,  and  its  final 
disposition  has  long  been  a  matter  of  anxious  inquiry.  The 
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generosity  and  fore-thought  of  Mr.  Perry  has  now  removed 
all  anxiety,  and  the  University,  which  already  possesses  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Collection  of  Americana,  will  now 
possess  also  an  unequalled  collection  of  material  relating  to 
the  origin,  growth  and  development  of  this  state.  Whoever 
would  produce  any  great  work  on  American  history  cannot 
henceforth  fail  to  visit  the  city  of  Providence. 

If  I  have  not  spoken,  in  this  report,  of  the  further  en- 
dowment of  the  University,  it  is  simply  because  that  need 
is  perfectly  patent  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  our  affairs. 
If  it  be  asked  what  we  have  done  with  the  $2,000,000  of 
endowment  raised  in  the  last  five  years,  our  answer  is  two-fold. 
First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  one  half  of  that 
amount  was  in  the  form  of  special  designated  funds,  not 
available  for  our  general  expenses.  Secondly,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  in  the  year  1896-1897  our  expen- 
diture for  the  salaries  of  our  teaching  staff  was  $83,222.50, 
in  the  year  1902-1903  our  salaries  amounted  to  $111,789.19, 
although  the  size  of  the  Faculty  has  little  increased.  This 
unprecedented  increase  in  salaries,  of  over  thirty-three  and  a 
third  per  cent.,  has  been  a  richly  deserved  recognition  of 
devoted  and  efiBcient  labor,  and  has  enabled  us  to  pro- 
mote many  of  our  younger  men.  Unfortunately  our  maximum 
salary  still  remains  the  same.  But  our  Faculty  contains  a 
smaller  number  of  temporary  instructors,  and  a  larger 
number  of  assistant  and  associate  professors.  This  is  genuine 
progress  in  stability  and  power.  While  happy  that  we  have 
been  able  thus  to  afford  larger  recognition  of  our  Faculty, 
I  would  point  out  the  imperative  need  of  larger  compensation 
for  our  heads  of  departments.  It  is  the  men  that  make  a 
University,  and  adequate  provision  for  the  supply  of  their 
physical,  intellectual  and  social  needs  is  our  continuous 
duty.  So  long  as  human  wealth  is  one  expression  of  human 
toil  and  loyalty  and  love,  so  long  our  University  will  look 
to  us  for  sustenance.    It  is  sometimes  thought  that  modem 
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college  officials  are  too  much  engrossed  in  the  material  as- 
pects of  collegiate  life,  and  our  venerable  predecessors  are 
held  up  as  examples  of  a  loftiness  of  spirit  which  was  able 
to  ignore  all  material  cares  and  take  thought  only  for  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  Those  who  have  read,  even  hastily,  the 
history  of  American  colleges  know  how  illusory  such  a 
picture  is.  None  of  us,  thank  Heaven,  will  ever  be  required 
to  pass  through  the  financial  storm  and  stress  which  our 
academic  ancestors  knew.  The  old-time  college  president 
was  a  solicitor  of  funds  in  such  a  sense  as  his  successors  of 
today  would  utterly  decline  to  be.  He  took  up  collections  in 
the  churches  at  country  cross-roads ;  he  presented  the  needs 
of  his  college  at  religious  conventions  and  associations ;  he 
plead  with  individuals  as  only  those  can  plead  who  see  a 
noble  enterprize  imperilled.  The  difference  is  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  gifts  to  education  were  so  small 
that  they  made  little  impression  outside  academic  circles, 
while  today  they  are  so  large  as  to  arouse  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  We,  who  are  the  heirs  of  Brown  memories  and 
traditions,  should  never  forget  how  Morgan  Edwards 
crossed  the  ocean  and  so  presented  Brown  interests  to 
British  sympathies  as  to  evoke  response  from  scores  of  Eng- 
lish merchants;  how  the  churches  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas 
pledged  an  annual  contribution  for  three  successive  years  in 
behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  College;  and  how  men  of  small 
means  poured  out  their  possessions  and  their  lives  that  their 
beloved  college  might  prosper.  Such  efforts  characterized 
the  early  days  of  American  education.  We  should  strive, 
not  only  to  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  fathers,  but  to 
share  their  spirit.  We  should  remember  that  our  interest 
in  education  is  best  evinced,  not  by  easy  eloquence  and 
fervent  protestation,  but  by  the  actual  surrender  we  make, 
and  induce  others  to  make,  in  its  behalf. 

W.  H.  P.  FAUNCE. 
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[Report  of  the  Dean] 


President  W.  H.  P.  Fauncb: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  second  annual 
report. 

During  the  year  my  attention  has  been  given  chiefly  to  consultation 
with  students  and  their  parents,  to  matters  of  college  discipline,  and  to  the 
S3rstems  of  scholarship  aid  and  student  service.  The  cases  which  fall 
within  these  three  groups  are  so  largely  individual  in  their  significance, 
that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  formulate  any  general  principles  relating 
to  them  which  might  properly  be  incorporated  in  a  public  report. 

Special  committees  of  the  Faculty  have  been  appointed  to  consider  two 
matters  which  may  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  been  evident  for  some 
time  that  fraternity  pledgings  and  initiations  are  talking  too  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  students  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  college 
year.  The  committee  appointed  to  deal  with  this  problem  has  not  yet 
reported  to  the  Faculty ;  but  the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  length,  and  it 
18  hoped  that  by  action  of  the  fraternities  themselves  proper  regulations 
may  soon  be  made.  The  committee  on  special  examinations,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  methods  in  vogue  at  other  institutions,  has  presented  to 
the  Faculty  a  plan  which  provides  for  the  holding  of  such  examinations  in 
accordance  with  a  regular  schedule.  Upon  thb  plan  the  Faculty  will  take 
some  action  in  the  fall. 

The  general  tone  of  the  college  life  seems  to  me  healthful  in  the  present 
and  promising  for  the  future.  The  fraternities,  in  spite  of  their  disad- 
vantages, are  in  many  ways  helpful  to  the  individual  student,  giving  him 
a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  chapter  which  is  often  a  powerful  factor  for 
good,  and  also  merging  him  in  a  larger  unit  which  can  in  some  sense  be  held 
responsible  for  him  by  the  college  and  the  home.  The  Cammarian  Club, 
with  its  ten  years  of  growth,  is  ready  for  a  larger  sphere  of  influence  than  it 
has  yet  occupied;  if  it  succeeds  in  fulfilling  its  possibilities  it  may  go  far 
toward  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  the  proper  relations  of  college 
authorities  and  students  in  matters  of  discipline;  for  the  interests  of  the 
club  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  college  this  development  is  desirable;  there 
ought  to  be  among  a  body  of  students,  some  group  or  some  organization 
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which  can  lead  and  represent  the  student  sentiment;  this  is  what  the 
Cammarian  Club  should  do  for  us;  if  it  cannot  do  the  work  it  should  give 
way  to  some  other  form  of  leadership. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  criticism  and  suggestions  by  Professor  Bronson, 
the  students  have  discussed  with  much  interest  the  relations  of 
the  various  college  activities  to  the  intellectual  work  which  is  their 
centre.  Such  reflection  as  this  is  good  for  the  college,  and  it  b  good  for  the 
men  who  take  part  in  it.  The  new  building  for  social  and  religious  pur- 
poses will  do  much  to  stimulate  such  movements  as  this;  in  the  coming 
years  it  will  bring  the  men  together,  both  Faculty  and  students;  it  will 
enable  the  different  college  groups  to  better  appreciate  and  criticise  each 
other;  if  such  an  awakening  is  needed  at  Brown,  it  will  make  us  all  more 
clearly  conscious  of  the  democracy  with  which  the  college  traditions  are 
fiUed.   These  results  will  all  make  for  the  better  education  of  our  students. 

In  closing,  will  you  allow  me  again,  as  last  year,  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  me  by  you  and  by  all  with  whom  I  have 
had  official  relations. 


To  THE  President  of  Brown  University: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  for  the 
academic  year  1902-1903. 

One  hxmdred  and  seventy-seven  students  were  registered  at  the  Women's 
College  this  year,  showing  an  increase  of  ten  regular  students  over  the 
registration  of  last  year.  The  larger  number  of  these  students  come  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  the  other  New  England  states,  notably  Massachusetts, 
have  been  well  represented,  and  we  have  also  registered  five  students  from 
New  York,  two  from  Pennsylvania,  one  from  Alabama  and  one  from 
Ontario. 

Following  our  usual  method,  we  have  again  increased  our  curriculiun. 
Courses  in  Phjrsics  and  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy  and  Physical  Geography, 
which  used  to  be  offered  only  in  alternate  years,  have  all  been  offered  this 
year.  Additional  electives  in  History  and  Political  Economy  have  been 
given.  And  new  courses  in  Household  Economics  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance. Last  year  I  reported  the  generous  gift  which  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  share  with  several  other  colleges  the  experiment  of 
offering  courses  promising  to  be  of  special  value  to  women.  The 
students  responded  with  interest.  As  the  specialized  course  required  a 
preliminary  knowledge  of  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  as  the 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Alex.  Meiklejohn. 


[Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Women's  College] 
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Physical  Sciences  had  for  several  years  yielded  to  the  Social  Sciences  only 
eight  students  were  ready  to  elect  Household  Economics  this  year.  But 
twenty-five  at  once  registered  for  General  Anatomy  in  order  to  continue 
next  year  with  the  new  work.  In  general  the  Physical  Sciences  have  been 
more  largely  elected  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  establishment  of  our  coiuse  in  Household  Economics  is  part  of  a 
large  educational  problem.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  the  col- 
lege education  of  men  tend  toward  efficiency  rather  than  liberal  cultivation. 
The  older  curriculum  offered  a  choice  between  different  phases  of  pure 
knowledge  and  therefore  between  subjects  (whether  the  classics  or  the 
sciences  or  any  of  their  fellows)  of  equal  intellectual  value.  The  new 
curriculum  inserts  many  courses  in  which  the  inmiediate  application  of 
ideas  is  the  prime  object.  For  a  time  this  change  did  not  seem  to  affect 
women,  either  in  their  separate  colleges,  or  in  co-educational  universiti^ 
where  their  own  free  election  of  courses  controlled  their  curriculum.  In- 
deed so  conservatively  did  they  cling  to  the  older  subjects  that  men  began 
to  fear  the  ''effeminization  of  culture."  Within  a  few  years,  however, 
women  also  have  become  practically  inclined,  and  desire  college  courses 
directed  toward  an  immediate  and  practical  end.  Pedagogy  and  "Do- 
mestic Science"  have  enabled  them  to  escape  "culture"  and  to  seek  the 
"application  of  ideas"  as  courses  in  Engineering  and  Conmierce  open  the 
practical  world  to  men. 

That  ultimately  our  national  civilization  must  combine  efficiency  and 
liberal  cultivation  is  dear.  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  dividing  the  four 
short  years  of  an  undergraduate  college  coiuse  between  the  slow  nurture 
of  ideas  into  vigor,  and  the  immediate  applying  of  them  to  the  obvious  end, 
which  so  often  postures  in  front  of  the  ultimate  issues. 

Ck)lleges  and  technical  schools  must  work  together  and  exist  side  by  side 
rather  than  become  amalgamated.  Courses  in  Household  Economics 
which  are  purely  technical  must  be  relegated  to  technical  schools.  They 
belong  in  the  college  curriculum  only  when  they  may  be  made  to  serve  as 
means  of  liberal  culture.  This  explains  why  our  courses  are  more  truly 
scientific  in  character  than  those  offered  in  other  colleges,  and  endeavor  to 
give  ''a  comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions  imderlying  health,  ccnnfort, 
and  disease  in  the  community,  in  the  household,  and  in  the  individual." 
We  mean  that  they  shall  represent  not  only  their  immediate  purpose,  but 
also  the  conviction  that  knowledge  must  precede  the  application  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  all  undergraduate  courses  must  tnun  the  mind  andwid^ 
the  intellectual  horizon.  It  is  because  we  believe  that  courses  in  House- 
hold Economics  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  this  idea  that  we  have  been 
glad  to  welcome  them  in  our  curriculimi. 

The  gifts  to  the  college  this  year  have  been  directed  chiefly  toward  the 
Gymnasium  and  allied  objects.  One  gift  of  $2000  toward  the  building  has 
been  very  gratefully  received.   The  class  of  1897  has  also  made  a  valuable 
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contribution.  I  am  glad  to  report  a  gift  of  $600  from  several  friends  of  the 
college  toward  the  purchase  of  land.  And  many  members  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Women  generously  re- 
sponded to  an  appeal  for  several  hundred  dollars  toward  the  appointment 
of  a  medical  examiner.  Dr.  Jennie  O.  Arnold  was  appointed,  and  her 
services  have  proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  college.  She  has  supple- 
mented the  physical  examinations  made  by  the  instructor  in  Physical 
Culture,  examined  and  carefully  watched  all  students  taking  part  in  ath- 
letics, and  delivered  three  important  lectures  on  personal  hygiene.  At- 
tendance on  these  lectures  has  been  required  of  all  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores, and  the  Jimiors  and  Seniors  have  frequently  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportimity  to  hear  them. 

The  students  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  development  of  athletic 
interests,  and  have  played  tennis  and  basket  ball  very  systematically. 
They  have  organized  an  Athletic  Association,  whose  Executive  Conmiittee 
includes  the  Dean  and  the  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture.  But  in  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  body  we  are  hampered  at  every  turn  by  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities.  A  Gymnasium  is  an  imperative  necessity,  if  the 
physical  life  of  the  students  is  to  be  properly  directed.  And  other  needs, 
which  can  be  satisfied  by  the  same  biulding,  seem  more  and  more  prom- 
inent. Next  year  we  must  use  for  lectures  the  assembly  room,  which  is 
often  needed  for  other  purposes,  and  even,  at  certain  hours,  the  Dean's 
office.  Furthermore,  the  crowding  of  all  the  academic  and  social  in- 
terests of  the  students  into  one  building  produces  an  atmosphere  unfavor- 
able to  both  sides  of  their  student  life. 

The  library  has  been  increased  this  year  by  a  set  of  the  British  Poets,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Wilfred  Sayles.  And  all  the  books  have  been  for  the  first 
time  catalogued  and  put  into  circulation. 

A  very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  relation  of  the  Women's 
College  to  Brown  University  by  the  action  of  the  Corporation  in  assuming 
supervision  and  control  of  the  College  as  of  all  other  departments  of  the 
University.  An  Executive  Committee  of  the  Women's  College  has  been 
appointed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  closer  connection  thus  brought  about 
will  result  in  growth  and  progress  along  the  lines  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  University. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Annie  Crosby  Emery. 


[Report  of  the  Librarian] 

To  THE  President  op  Brown  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  tenth  report  as  Librarian  for  the  period 
Jime  1902  to  May  1903  inclusive. 
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The  Library  has  been  kept  open  in  term  time  from  9  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.  on 
week  days,  and  from  1  to  11  p.  m.  on  Sundays;  in  vacations  the  hours  of 
opening  have  been  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  circulated  b  5846;  drawn  out  by  m^nbers 
of  the  Faculty,  1413;  by  undergraduates,  3035;  by  graduates  and  others, 
1398;  including  430  from  the  Select  Library.  The  total  number  circu- 
lated during  the  last  ten  years  is  66,155.  Of  the  imdergraduates,  54  p^ 
cent,  drew  out  one  or  more  volumes, — 56  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  46  per 
cent,  of  the  women,  being  a  total  gain  of  4  per  cent,  since  last  year.  Three 
thousand  volumes  were  reserved  in  the  Reading  Room  for  class  use,  in 
addition  to  the  special  collections,  amoimting  to  about  20,000  volumes,  in 
the  17  department  libraries.  Two  of  the  department  collections,  those  of 
Economics  and  Geology,  were  established  during  the  past  year. 

The  volumes  catalogued  during  the  year  number  7274;  the  cards  type- 
written, 8910.  Work  on  the  present  card  catalogue  was  b^gun  in  October 
1894.  The  total  niunber  of  books  catalogued  since  that  time  is  76,516;  of 
cards  written,  113,  163. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  volumes  added  to  the  Library 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  as  well  as  the  total  nimiber  purchased  and 
received  by  gift  during  the  period. 


Year 

Purchases 

Gifts 

Total 

1893-1894 

1276 

918 

2194 

1894-1895 

1075 

831 

1906 

1895-1896 

2525 

2041 

4566 

1896-1897 

995 

1058 

2053 

1897-1898 

1033 

1733 

2766 

1898-1899 

1943 

2559 

4502 

1899-1900 

1168 

4270 

5438 

1900-1901 

1961 

2782 

4743 

1901-1902 

3178 

3436 

6614 

1902-1903 

2900 

2718 

5618 

1893-1903 

18,054 

22,346 

40,400 

There  were  received  also  during  the  year  1145  pamphlets.  To  the  total 
number  of  volumes  received  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  should  be 
added  some  2500  volumes  that  have  been  received,  but  have  not  yet  been 
entered  on  our  records.  The  most  important  single  purchase  of  the  past 
year  is  the  set  of  Pickering's  English  Statutes  in  106  volumes,  with  40 
supplementary  volumes  of  Law  Reports.  From  the  Special  fund  of  the 
Harris  Collection  $919.75  have  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  American 
Poetry.  Among  the  numerous  valuable  gifts  may  be  mentioned  332 
volumes  on  Litemational  Law  for  the  Wheaton  Collection,  presented  by 
William  Vail  Kellen,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  class  of  1872  ;  267  volumes  for  a  Geo- 
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logical  Seminary  Library,  presented  by  Professor  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
LL.D. ;  a  set  of  the  Monumenta  Historica  Socitatis  Jesu,  presented  by  Dr. 
James  £.  Sullivan;  27  volumes  on  Economics,  presented  by  William  B. 
Weeden,  Esq,;  280  volumes  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Catharine  Sweet;  a 
collection  of  65  volumes  on  Milton  from  the  estate  of  Elbridge  Smith,  E^., 
of  the  class  of  1841;  11  volumes  for  the  Harris  Collection  of  American 
Poetry,  presented  by  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  Esq.,  of  the  class  of  1857;  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary,  presented  by  the  English  Department;  the 
Publications  of  the  Chaucer  Society  for  1893-1902,  presented  by  Miss 
Clara  E.  Comstock,  of  the  class  of  1895;  the  works  of  Ascham,  presented 
by  Dr.  Adrian  Scott,  of  the  class  of  1872;  Johnston's  Uganda  Protectorate, 
and  B6rard's  Ph^niciens  et  TOdyss^e,  presented  by  Henry  R.  Chace,  Esq. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  library  of  the  late  Lysander  Dickerman,  D.D., 
of  the  class  of  1851,  a  collection  numbering  1200  volumes,  besides  pamph- 
lets, and  accompanied  with  524  lantern  slides.  The  collection  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  Eg3rptology. 

Notable  additions  to  the  library  funds  made  during  the  year  are  the 
gifts  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  Dr.  William  W.  Keen,  of  the  class  of 
1859,  to  increase  the  fimd  already  established  by  him  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  Biology ;  and  a  like  sum  presented  by  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  Esq.,  as 
the  Albert  G.  Greene  Fimd  for  the  purchase  of  American  Poetry. 

I  have  given  my  course  in  Bibliography  during  the  spring  term  to  a  class 
of  eight  Seniors;  but  owing  to  the  increasing  pressure  of  regular  library 
work,  which  has  the  first  claim  upon  my  time,  I  am  finally  compelled,  after 
keeping  up  the  course  eight  years,  to  discontinue  it. 

The  quiet  of  the  Reading  Room  has  been  improved  by  laying  down 
strips  of  rubber  matting  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  gallery.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  means  within  the  present  building  of  extending  the  seating 
accommodations  for  readers.  On  the  contrary,  every  annual  increment 
of  books  requires  the  addition  of  shelving  in  room  that  has  hitherto  been 
appropriated  to  readers.  Our  building  was  near  the  limit  of  convenient 
fullness  ten  years  ago;  but  over  forty  thousand  volumes  have  been  added 
since  then,  and  have  had  to  be  stored  within  the  space  then  existing. 
Some  relief  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  catalogue  room  will  be  obtained 
next  year  by  moving  the  two  typewriters  to  the  Harris  room,  where  also 
some  other  work  of  the  student  helpers  can  be  done.  But  there  will  then 
be  no  room  in  the  building  available  as  a  seminary  or  lecture  room,  a  lack 
which  will  only  emphasize  the  University's  need  of  a  library  building 
designed  to  satisfy  modem  conditions.  I  believe  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage if  definite  plans  for  a  new  library  building  might  be  annoimced  by 
the  Corporation.  Not  to  mention  the  effect  of  such  an  announcement  in 
hastening  its  own  realization,  a  statement  of  this  kind  would  be  taken  by 
our  University  public  as  a  cheering  assurance  that  relief  b  forthcoming  to 
the  present  era  of  crowding,  darkness,  and  overheating. 
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The  present  library  force  consists  of  the  librarian,  two  assistant  libra- 
rians in  charge  of  the  loan  desk,  one  in  the  day  and  one  in  the  evening,  a 
reference  librarian,  two  cataloguers,  and  one  special  cataloguer,  besides 
about  twelve  student  helpers,  the  direction  and  revision  of  whose  work 
absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  cataloguers.  There  is  great  need  of 
a  derk  or  regular  assistant  to  the  librarian,  and  at  least  two  more  trained 
cataloguers.  Though  the  work  of  the  library  force  during  the  past  year 
has  been  done  under  conditions  often  unfavorable  to  efficiency,  I  take 
pleasure  in  recording  my  acknowledgement  of  the  willing  and  fidthful 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by  all  my  assbtants. 


[Regulaiions  under  which  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  first  decree 
in  less  than  four  years] 

1 .  A  candidate  for  a  first  degree  who  has  passed  in  the  required  nimiber 
of  hours  of  work  and  all  of  the  required  subjects  may,  at  the  end  of  the 
term  in  which  his  work  is  completed,  be  excused  from  further  attendance 
at  the  University  and  may  receive  his  degree  at  the  Commencement  next 
following  such  term. 

2.  A  candidate  for  a  first  degree  who  has  maintained  a  satisfactory 
standing  in  his  studies  may,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Advanced  Standing,  take  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  number  of  hours 
provided  for  in  the  curriculum  of  the  course  wluch  he  is  pursuing. 

3.  A  candidate  for  a  first  degree  may  receive  credit  for  work  done  out- 
side of  Brown  University  as  follows: — 

(a)  A  candidate  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  who  comes  from 
an  approved  institution  of  collegiate  rank  may  receive  credit,  without 
examination,  for  work  done  at  such  institution  provided  first,  that  he 
present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  which  he  last 
attended,  second,  that  he  present  a  detailed  statement  of  hb  previous 
work  and  hb  standing  therein,  signed  by  the  proper  official.  The  amount 
of  credit  to  be  given  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Admission 
to  Advanced  Standing. 

(b)  A  candidate  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  may  receive  credit 
for  any  subject  included  in  the  curriculiun  of  the  course  which  he  pro- 
poses to  enter,  provided  first,  that  he  notify  in  writing  the  Committee  on 
Admission  to  Advanced  Standing  at  the  time  he  applies  for  admis^on  to 
the  University  of  hb  intention  to  present  such  subject,  and  second,  that  he 
pass  an  examination  in  the  subject  before  a  date  set  by  said  Committee. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 
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(c)  A  candidate  for  a  first  degree  may  receive  credit  for  work  done  at 
the  summer  school  of  an  approved  institution  of  collegiate  rank,  provided 
that  the  work  has  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned 
at  Brown  University.  The  equivalent  of  the  credit  for  the  work  given  at 
the  institution  in  question  shall  be  allowed  at  Brown  University,  but  the 
total  credit  for  work  at  summer  schools  for  any  one  summer  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  fifteen  (15)  term  hours. 

(d)  A  candidate  for  a  first  degree  may  with  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  studies 
connected  with  scud  department  during  a  smnmer  in  which  he  does  not 
attend  a  summer  school,  and  may  receive  credit  for  such  studies  provided 
first,  that  the  work  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department 
concerned,  second,  that  he  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  work  before  the 
end  of  the  first  term  following.  The  amount  of  credit  for  work  of  this  kind 
shall  be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  department  but  the  total  credit  for 
any  one  summer  shall  not  exceed  nine  (9)  term  hours.  No  student  will  be 
allowed  to  do  smnmer  work  of  this  kind  until  he  has  presented  to  the  head 
of  the  department  a  registration  slip  properly  filled  and  signed  by  the 
r^strar. 

4.  If  a  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  senior  year  lacks  less  than  forty- 
five  (45)  tenn  hours  of  completing  his  course  he  may,  for  reasons  deemed 
sufficient  by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing,  distribute 
his  work  over  the  year. 

5.  If  a  student  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  lacks  less  than  fifteen  (15) 
term  hours  of  completing  his  course  he  may,  for  reasons  deemed  sufficient 
by  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing,  be  excused  from 
taking  more  than  the  necessary  number  of  hours. 

Note.  Paragraphs  4  and  5  are  designed  to  assist  students  who  desire 
to  pursue  graduate  work  during  their  senior  year  (see  rules  of  Committee 
on  Graduate  Students)  or  who  for  financial,  or  other  reasons  wish  to  do 
work  not  connected  with  their  college  course. 


BY-LAWS  AND  RULES. 
The  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board. 

I.  The  name  of  thb  Board  shall  be  The  New  England  College  Entrance 
Certificate  Board.  Tins  Board  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving, 
examining,  and  acting  upon  all  applications  of  schools  that  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  certification. 

II.  Each  college  belonging  to  the  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dele- 
gate, whose  term  of  service  shall  be  three  years. 
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III.  The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  President  and  a  Secretary,  who 
shall  also  be  Treasurer.  They  shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  regular 
meeting  in  May,  and  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  th&r  respective  offices 
at  the  close  of  that  meeting.  Their  duties  shall  be  those  usually  attached 
to  such  positions. 

rV.  These  officers  together  with  another  mmber  annually  elected 
by  the  Board  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Committee  whose  duties 
shall  be: 

1.  To  consider  such  measures  as  may  be  suggested  for  furthering  the 
objects  for  which  the  Board  b  established  and  to  obtain  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  all  necessary  information  relating  to  such  of  these  measures  as  the 
Committee  may  deem  important. 

2.  To  apportion  the  expenses  of  the  Board  among  the  several  colleges 
in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  its  students  admitted  to  its  last  Freshman 
Class  by  certificate,  and  to  direct  the  collections  and  disburs^ents  of  the 
Board. 

3.  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  at  the  regular  meeting  in 
May. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  annual  meeting  in  May  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Not  less  than  one  week's  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Board,  regular  and  special. 

y.  In  the  absence  of  the  regular  delegate  from  any  college,  a  substitute 
authorized  by  that  college  shall  be  understood  to  have  the  full  powers  of 
delegate. 

VI.  The  amoimt  due  from  each  college  as  its  share  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Board  shall  be  payable  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year. 

VII.  The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  several  colleges 
represented  in  it.  This  report  shall  include  the  annual  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

VIII.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  no  school  shall  be  approved 
except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds,  and  no  school  shall  be  dropped 
except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Board. 

IX.  Any  college  in  New  England  that  admits  students  by  certificate 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Board  on  accepting  its  rules  in  full, 
and  may  be  admitted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  faculties  therein  represented 
on  recommendation  of  the  Board ;  and  on  recommendation  of  the  Board 
any  College  may  be  dropped  from  its  membership  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
faculties  therein  represented. 

X.  These  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  Board,  r^;ular  or  special. 
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RULES. 


I.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  receive  and  examine  all  applications 
of  schools  to  be  put  on  the  approved  list,  and  shall  present  them  to  the 
Board  for  action. 

II.  Applications  for  approval  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  upon 
blanks  furnished  by  the  Board  and  covering  full  statements  concerning 
courses  of  study,  teachers  and  equipment. 

III.  Applications  for  approval  shall  be  acted  upon  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  they  are  received,  but  they  must  be  received  before  May  1st  in 
order  to  be  approved  for  the  next  college  year. 

IV.  No  school  shall  be  placed  upon  the  approved  list  unless  it  can  pre- 
pare for  coU^e  according  to  some  one  of  the  recognized  plans  of  entering 
the  colleges  represented  on  this  Board. 

V.  No  school  will  be  approved  unless  it  has  shown  by  the  record  of  its 
students  already  admitted  to  college  its  ability  to  give  thorough  prepar- 
ation for  college,  or  unless  it  can  satisfactorily  meet  such  tests  as  the  Board 
may  establish  to  determine  its  efficiency. 

VI.  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  of  withdrawing  approval  from  a 
school,  and  from  such  a  school  certificates  shall  not  afterward  be  accepted 
imtil  it  shall  have  again  been  approved  by  the  Board. 

VII.  Certificates  coming  from  any  school  approved  by  the  Board  and 
covering  all  the  requirements  for  admission  made  by  any  college  repre- 
sented in  the  Board,  shall  be  valid  at  such  college,  and  certificates  that  do 
not  so  cover  the  entire  requirements  shall  be  treated  by  each  college  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  which  that  college  establishes  for  such  certificates.  No 
certificate  from  a  school  not  approved  by  thb  Board  shall  be  valid  for  ad- 
mission at  any  co-operating  college  unless  the  school  lies  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

VIII.  A  general  report  of  the  work  of  pupils  from  approved  schools  for 
at  least  one-third  of  their  first  year  in  college  shall  be  made  to  the  Board 
and  such  other  reports  as  the  Board  may  require,  and  all  complaints  of  in- 
sufficient preparations  shall  be  made  to  the  Board  with  specifications  as  to 
subjects  and  individuals,  but  such  complaints  shall  not  interfere  with  re- 
ports to  the  schools  about  students  entering  from  them. 

IX.  The  list  of  approved  schools  shall  be  revised  every  three  years,  and 
approval  shall  be  withdrawn  from  schools  that  within  that  time  have  sent 
no  student  to  any  of  the  colleges  represented  in  the  Board. 

X.  The  list  of  schools  approved  by  the  Board  shall  be  published  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  colleges,  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  colleges  shall  deem 
best. 
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ACKNOWLEDGEBiENT 


Of  Books  Presented  to  the  UmvERsnr  Libbart 


By  Institutions: 


All3m  &  Bacon. 

American  Antiquarian  Society. 

American  Book  Co. 

American  Friends  Peace  Ckmference. 

American-Irish  Hbtorical  Society. 

American  Sports  Publishing  Co. 

American  Tariff  League. 

Amherst  College  Library. 

Appleton,  D.  &  Co. 

Augustana  College. 

Boston  (city). 
Boston  Public  Library. 
Bowdoin  College. 

Brookl3m  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brown  University  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Brunonian  Board. 

Bryn  Mawr  Cdlege. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association. 

Buenos  Aires,  University  of. 

California  (state). 
Canada  (public  dociunents). 
Cape  Colony. 
Caproni  Brothers. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Chicago  (city). 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 
Chicago  Public  Library. 
Chicago  Seminary. 
Chicago,  University  of. 

Citizens'  Committee  of  the  National  Capitol  Centennial  Celd>ration. 
Colorado  (state). 
Columbia  University. 
Connecticut  (state). 
Cornell  University. 

Dartmouth  College. 
Deutsche  Seewarte. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Alumni  of. 
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Field  Columbian  Museum. 

Georgia  (state). 

Gimi  &  Co. 

Glasgow  University. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Hartford  (city). 
Hartford  Seminary. 
Harvard  XJnivermty. 
Heath,  D.  C.  A  Co. 
Holt,  Henry  A  Co. 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Hopkins  Grammar  School. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Indiana  Academy  of  Science. 
Iowa  (state). 

John  Crerar  Library. 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Kansas  (state). 
Kansas,  University  of. 
Kentucky  (state). 

Liber  Brunensis  (board  of  editors). 
Library  Bureau. 
London  Society  of  Arts. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Louisiana  (state). 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
McGill  University. 
Macmillan  Company. 
Maine  (state). 
Maryland  (state). 
Massachusetts  (state). 
Massachusetts  Botamcal  Garden. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
Maynard  &  Merrill. 
Michigan  (state). 
Michigan,  University  of. 
Minneapolis  Commercial  Club. 
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Minnesota  (state). 
Minnesota  Historical  Society. 
Minnesota,  University  of. 
Missouri,  University  of. 
Montreal  (city). 
Mutual  Subscription  Agency. 

Nebraska  (state). 

Nebraska,  University  of. 

New  Hampshire  (state). 

New  Jersey  (state). 

New  York  (city). 

New  York  (state). 

New  York  (state),  University  of. 

New  York  Entomological  Society. 

New  York  Historical  Association. 

New  York  Meteorological  Observatory. 

New  York  Public  Library. 

New  York  State  Library. 

Nonotuck  Silk  Co. 

North  Dakota  (state). 

Northwestern  University. 

Norwegian  Institute. 

Ohio  (state). 

Padua,  University  of. 
Paris,  University  of. 
Peabody  Institute. 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 
Pennsylvania,  University  of. 
Perkins  Institution. 
Preston  &  Rounds  Company. 
Providence  (city). 
Providence  Athenaeum. 
Providence  Board  of  Trade. 
Providence  Franklin  Society. 
Providence  Journal  Company. 
Providence  Letter  Carriers'  Association. 

Remington  Printing  Company. 
Rhode  Island  (state). 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
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Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 
Scranton  Public  Library. 
Scribner's  Sons. 
Sepiad,  Editors. 

Society  for  Philosophical  Inquiry. 
Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge. 
Southern  California,  Library  of. 
Stanford  University. 
Sydney,  University  of. 

Texas,  University  of. 
Toronto,  University  of. 

Trondhjem,  Kongelige  Norske  Videnskabers  Selskab. 
Union  Club  of  New  York. 

United  States  (public  documents  and  separate  publications  of  depart- 
ments). 

Universalist  Publishing  House. 
University  Club  of  Providence. 

Vanderbilt  University. 
Vermont,  University  of. 

Williams  College. 
Wisconsin,  University  of. 
Wyoming,  University  of. 

Yale  University. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Boston. 
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Bt  Persons  : 


Andrews,  Dr.  E.  B.  '70. 

Gardner,  W.  E. 

Appleton,  E. 

Goddard,  William  '46. 

Appleton,  Prof.  J.  H.  '63. 

Green,  Dr.  S.  A. 

Ashton,  Prof.  J.  N.  '91. 

Greene,  Benjamin  A.  '72. 

Auchindoss,  W.  S. 

Austin,  Miss  K.  H. 

Herrmann,  0. 

Hodgins,  J.  G. 

Backhouse,  T.  W. 

Hopkins,  H.  C. 

BaUey,  Prof.  W.  W.  '64. 

How,  Louis. 

Barnard,  J.  M. 

Hulbert,  A.  B. 

Bartlett,  Capt.  J.  R. 

Hyde,  J.  H. 

Bates,  F.  G. 

Baxter,  J.  P. 

Jameson,  Prof.  J.  F. 

Beer,  Wm. 

Johnson,  R. 

Bolton,  S.  K. 

Judson,  Dr.  A.  B.  '59. 

Bond,  Miss  E.  L. 

Bowtell,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

KeUen,  Dr.  W.  V.  '72. 

Brereton,  J.  LcG. 

King,  Dr.  H.  M. 

Brigham,  H.  0. 

Koopman,  H.  L. 

Bronson,  Prof.  W.  C.  '87. 

BrvAnt  H  W 

BuU,  Hon.  M. 

Lippincott,  C. 

Bumham,  J.  M.  '74. 

Loubat,  Duke  of. 

Butler,  Mrs. 

MacDonald,  A. 

Chace,  A.  H.  '97. 

MacDonald,  Prof.  W. 

Chase,  H.  R. 

Macnie,  John. 

Clark,  Dr.  F.  C.  '69. 

Manatt,  Prof.  J.  I. 

aemm,  W.  N. 

Moore,  G.  H. 

Cole,G.W. 

Munro,  Prof.  W.  H.  '70. 

Coles,  J.  A. 

CortheU,  E.  L.  '67. 

Niederiein,  G. 

Davis,  Rev.  F.  H.  '82. 

Packard,  Prof.  A.  S. 

Davis,  Prof.  N.  F.  '70. 

Padelford,  F.  M. 

Dickerman,  Dr.  L.  '51. 

Peck,  G.  B.  '64. 

Durrett,  Dr.  R.  T.  '49. 

Pillsbury,  A.  E. 

Porter,  Hon.  H.  K.  '60. 

Eastman,  S.  C.  '67. 

Potter,  Prof.  A.  K.  '86. 

Eaton,  A.  M.  '61. 

Preston,  H.  W.  '83. 

Putnam,  Dr.  F.  W. 

Farquhar,  David. 

Faunce,  Dr.  W.  H.  P.  '80. 
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RandaU,  Prof.  O.  E.  '84. 
Ranger,  W.  E. 
Robinson,  C.  A. 
Roebling,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Rose,  H.  B.  '81. 

Sakatani,  Yoehiro. 
Schmid,  C.  P.,  Jr. 
Scott,  Dr.  A.  '72. 
Sharpe,  L.  '93. 
Slade,  W.  A.  '98. 
Smith,  E.  '41,  heirs  of. 
Smith,  E.  E. 
Smith,  G. 
Smith,  J.  S. 

StockweU,  Hon.  T.  B.  '62. 
Stoeckel,  C. 
Sullivan,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Swann,  H.  J. 


Tibbetts,  F.  A. 
Umby,  H.  H. 
Tucker,  Miss  B.  '99. 

Van  Boilings,  J.  H. 

Wadlin,  H.  G. 
Warner,  G.  E. 
Washburn,  W.  L. 
Webber,  H.  J. 
Weeden,  W.  B. 
Welcker,  A. 
Wdey,  H.  W. 
Wilson,  Prof.  G.  G.  '86. 
Wmchester,  W.  E.  '98. 
Wright,  H. 


VOTE  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

£}STABLISHINO  AN  ExSCUnVB  CoMMriTEB  AND  FaCULTT  OF  THE 

Women's  College.  June  18,  1903. 

1.  The  Corporation  shall  assume  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Women's  College  in  Brown  University  as  of  other  departments  of  the 
University,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  appoint  annually  an  Ebcecutive 
Committee  of  the  Women's  College  to  consist  of  five  members,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Women's  College,  and  the  other  three,  members  of  the  Corporation.  This 
committee  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Corporation. 

2.  The  Corporation  shall  establish  a  distinct  Faculty,  a  part  of  the 
general  University  Faculty,  with  the  various  conmiittees,  rules,  etc., 
necessary  to  its  work.  Sudi  Faculty  shall  have  full  faculty  control  of 
academic  matters  at  the  Women's  College;  conditions  of  admission  and 
graduation  to  be  determined,  however,  by  the  general  University  Faculty. 

3.  All  provisions  in  the  previous  vote  of  the  Corporation  which  conflict 
with  these  amendments  are  hereby  annulled. 
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Shortenino  the  Time  Requibbmsnt  for  Obtainino  Degrees. 

It  b  well  known  that  Brown  University  for  a  oertun  number  of  years 
granted  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  under  certain  conditions  for  three 
years  of  work,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  for  four  years  of  work.  As  a  matter 
of  record,  and  as  bearing  on  present  problems,  the  following  table  will  be 
of  interest,  showing  the  number  of  students  then  graduated  in  each  class. 


Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Philosophy  m  Three  Years. 

A.  B.  Ph.  B. 


1852    8  

1853  7  2 

1854    7   4 

1855    9  1 

1856    4  1 

1857    7  1 

1858  3  5 

1859  2  1 

1860    6  1 

1861  1  4 

1862  1 

1863   5 

1864  9 

1865  8 

1866  6 

1867   7 

1868   5 

1869   5 

1870  6 


A.  B.  54  Ph.  B.  72 

A.  B.  54 

A.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  126 


Masters  of  Arts  in  Four  Years. 

1854    27 

1855    23 

1856    23 

1857  18 

1858  26 

1859    26 

1860  22 

1861  36 

201 
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An  Agreement  Between  Brown  University  and  the  Rhode  Island 
School  op  Design  for  Co-operation  in  Instruction. 

The  sehool  may  send  any  of  its  students  to  take  any  courses  offered  in 
the  Univereity,  provided  that  such  studentii  are  property  qualified  to  take 
such  courses  in  the  opinion  of  the  University  Faculty. 

The  University  may,  under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  University 
Faculty,  send  certain  of  its  students  to  take  certain  courses  offered  in  the 
School,  provided  that  such  students  are  properly  qualified  to  take  such 
courses  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  Faculty. 

Each  institution  shall  be  given  every  reasonable  facility  for  inspecting 
the  work  of  its  students  in  the  courses  given  by  the  other  institution. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  provided  by  each  institution  for  the 
students  of  the  other  is  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  two  hours  of  drawing 
to  be  equal  to  one  hour  of  lecture.  A  balance  is  to  be  struck  between  the 
total  number  of  hours  provided  by  each  institution  and  is  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  $8.00  an  hour  a  week  for  the  whole  year. 

Spedal  courses  given  by  either  institution  at  the  other  institution  shall 
be  considered  as  being  so  given  for  reasons  of  temporary  expediency  and 
shall  be  paid  for  as  though  given  at  the  institution  providing  the  instructors 
in  charge  of  the  courses. 

In  case  either  institution  requests  that  a  spedal  course  be  given  for  its 
students  it  shall  guarantee  the  cost  of  instruction  of  such  a  course. 

This  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until  terminated  by  either  party 
giving  written  notice  three  months  before  the  beginning  of  a  School  or 
University  year. 

Executed  in  duplicate  this  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1902. 


Brown  University. 


By  W.  H.  P.  FA.UNCE,  President. 


Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

By  William  Caret  Poland,  President. 
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SHOP  WORK. 

As  showing  the  amount  of  service  to  different  departments  performed 
by  our  Mechanical  Engineering  Shops,  the  following  table  is  of  interest. 
It  shows  the  work  done  during  one-third  of  the  year — the  fall  term  of  the 
year  1902-1903. 


Metal  Shop. 

jjepartment 

Hours 

Cost  of  Stock 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

$  2.30 

xieatmg  btation 

5 

Mechamcal  Engi  neering 

oo 
oo 

Rfl  1  o/tAi  1  a  n  cMii  1  a 
iUioUCUIUlCU  Uo 

.15 

Physics 

2271 

1.20 

Steward 

39 

Wood  Shop. 

Department 

Hours 

Cost  of  Stock 

Administration  Building 

7 

$  .75 

Astronomy 

2 

.35 

Chemistry 

lOf 

4.34 

Civil  Engineering 

13} 

8.77 

Executive 

42} 

1.15 

Fine  Arts 

2 

.20 

Mathematics 

30} 

9.50 

Mechanical  Drawing 

6} 

1.70 

Mechanical  Engineering 

42 

3.30 

Pembroke 

14} 

4.20 

Physics 

37} 

13.50 

University  Hall 

56} 

6.87 
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VESPER  SERVICES. 


During  the  last  year,  vesper  services  were  held  in  Sayles  Memorial  Hall 
on  successive  Wednesday  afternoons  of  the  winter.  The  leaders  in  these 
services  were  as  follows : 

Jan.    7.    Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.D. 

President  American  Unitarian  Association. 
Jan.  14.   Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
Jan.  21.    Rev.  Henry  M.  Sanders,  D.D. 

Madison  Ave.  Baptist  Church,  New  York. 
Jan.  28.    Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Feb.   4.    Professor  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Murray  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Princeton  University. 
Feb.  11.    Rev.  George  H.  Ferris,  A.  M. 

Pastor  of  Calvary  Baptbt  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Feb.  18.    Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Editor-in-Chief  of  the  "Outlook." 
Feb.  25.    Rev.  William  H.  P.  Faunce,  D.D. 

President  of  Brown  University. 
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THE  BORROWER  WILL  BE  CHARGED 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  IFTHIS  BOOK  IS  NOT 
RETURNED  TO  THE  LIBRARY  ON  OR 
BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  STAMPED 
BELOW  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICES  DOES  NOT  EXEMPT  THE 
BORROWER  FROM  OVERDUE  FEES. 


